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ARGUMENT. 

The Poefs design in this Satire^ which deservedly/ holds ihe^firsi 
rank among all performances, of the kindj is 4o represent the 
various wishes and desires of mankind^ and to shew the folly 
of them. He mentions riches^ honours^ eloquence, fame for 
martial achiemment$, long l§e, and beauty, and gives in* 
stances of their having proved ruinous to the possessors of 

V/MNIBUS in terris, quae sunt a Gadibus usque 

Auroram et Gangem, pauci dignoscere possum 

Vera bona, atque iltis muttiim di versa, remota 

Erroris nebula : quid enim ratione timemus, 

Aut cupimus ? quid tarn dextro pede concipis^ ut te 5 



** This latire has been always adi- 
mired; Bishop Burnet goes so far, as to 
recommend it (together with Persius) to 
the serious perusal and practicef of the 
divines in his diocese, as the best com- 
mon places for their sermons, as the 
storehouses and magazines of^ moral 
Tirtues, from whence they may draw 
out, as they have occasion, all manner 
of assistance for the accomplishmeni of 
a yirtuous lifc. The tenth Satire (says 
Ousius in his lives of the Romaa 
Poets) is infanitable for the excellence 
i>r its morality, and sublime sentiments. 



X^ 1. Gadeff\ An island witbovt the 
Streights of Gibraltar in the south part- 
of Spain, divided ffom the continent by 
a small creek. Now called Cadis, by 
corruption Cales. 

2^ 2%e Satt.^ Aurora, quasi aurea 
bora, from the golden-coloured splendour 
of day-break,j metonym. the East. 

«-6ai|f0s.] The greatest river in. 
the East, dividing ImUa into two parts. 

3—4. Cloud ^ error."} That veil of 
darkness and ignopince which is over 
the human mind, and hides ft-om it, as 
it were, the faculty of perceiving our 
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SATIRE X*. 

them. He concludes^ therefore^ thai we should leave H to 
the gods to make a choice fir tif , they knowing what is most 
for our gooi.' All thai we can safely ask is health of body 
at/d mind: possessed of thesei we have enough to make us 
happy ^ and therefore it is not much matter what we zoant 
besides. 



J.N all lands, which are from Gades to 

The East and the Granges, few can distinguish 

True good things, and those (greatly di&rent from them, the 

cloud 
Of error removed : for what, with reason do we fear, • 
Or desire? what do you contriye so prosperously, that you 5 



real «i)d best interests, as-^^fttiiiguisbed 
from Uiose which are deceitml and in 



gtnary. 

4. VTkat, uitk rea$im, ^C'l AoocNxUng 
to the lilies of right and sober reawn. 

5. So proiperaudy, ^^c] Tam dextro 
pede-— op so prosperous a footiDg— -with 
ever such hope and prospect of success, 
lliat jou may not repent jrour endeavour 
(conatus) and pains to accomplish it, 
md of your desires and wishes being 
AiUy completed and answered?— votique 
pcracti 

Tbt right and left wert omtnouft 



— dexter-a-um, therefore, signifies lucky, 
favourable, fortunjite, propitious as lie- 
▼us-a-um, unlucky, inconvenient, unsea- 
sonable. 

Tam dextro pede is equivalent to tam 
fausto— secundo-:— prospero pedew 

I pede fausto— ^ on and prosper* 
Hoa. lib. ik epist iL L J7* So \imm» 
iEn. viii. 1. 303. 

EtJMtet tua dexter adi p€cU mcra <0-. 
cunda* 

** Approach US* and thjf sacred rkei, with 
** thy favourable pretence. *'— ^ 

Pet— lit a foot, that member of the 
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ConatAa noti poeniteat, votique p^racti? 
Evertdre domos totas optantious ipsis 
Dt ikciles* Nocitura togS, nodtura petuntur 
Militifi. Torrens dicenai copia muUis, 
Et sua morii&ra est ^uhdia* Viribus ille 
Conflsus periit, admirandisque Ucertis. 
Sed plures nirniS cong^ta pNecUnia curi 
Strangulat, et fi^ictaexsuperaiif pa^immiaqiqsus^ 
Qiianto delphinis balsena Bfitannica major. 
Temporibus diris igitur^ jussuque Neronis, 
Ix>ngtnuin) et magnot SeneOe praedivitift hortod 
CUasiti et egre^as Laleranorum obsidet aedes 
Tota cohors : rarus venit in coenacula miles. 
Pauca licet portes argenti va^cula puri, 
Nocte iter ingressus^ gladium contuiBque timebisi 
Et moCtt ad funam trepidabis arundinis umbram. 

CaNTA9IT vacuus coram l4AtRONB VIATOR* , 

Prim^ (ere vota, et cunctis notissi^a templis, 



10 



15 



hoBf dB ^ithidk we iUnd->foin9tiai«s 
ttMois tiw fbondatkm of may tiriiig— m 
plotftir lMuUiiig;-!-fo» la m moni aen^, 
i|if«B concepdoHs jv4 coats » mi it» of 
ibe nikiiidt whM> '^ the foun^atiopA of 
J^iunan actioo, pn which m^ n build tor 
profit or faappineK:-— tl|it seemt to be 
its meeniog here. 

7. 7%e eat^ gttdt, jfc] The fods, by 
yieldiiig to the prayets and wiahei of 
maoldiid, have often occasioaefl their 
nan, by granting lach things «» hi the 
end proved burtfuL So that, in truth, 
Men, .by wishing for what appeared to 
them deshrable, have, in effect, them- 
ielves wished their own de^tmetion. 

S, J^thc gown, j;c.] Toga here being 
of^KMed to militia, may allude to the 
gown worn by the senators and magis- 
traties .of Rdvne; and so, by melon, 
algoify their dvil offices in tiie goTenb.^ 
ment of the state.-^^. d« Many hare 
wished for a share in the goTernment and 
administrft|<m of civil affkirs, others for 
high rank and post of command in the 
army, each of which hare been attended 
with damage to those who have eagerly 
sou^t after th^m. 

9. A Jlnent copiousneit, {«.] Alany 
covet a gpreat degree of eloquence; but 
how fatal has this proved to possessors 
of it! liltness Demosthenes and Cfcero, 
who bodi came \p viotent defths^'-^e 



former driven, by the m»lice of hti fM» 
mies, to poison himself; thf latter staia 
bf order of M. Antony* See Kan* 
L«a's leVa^iels, vol. ifi p. 8i2, note. 

la To his tfriingtk, 4fe*] Alluding to 
Milo, the famous wresuer, bom at Ot>» 
ton, in Italy, who, presuming too much 
on his great strength, would try whetfier 
he could not rend asunder a tree which 
was cleft as it grew in the forest; it 
yielded at first to his vielance, bat it 
closed presently ajgaio^ and, cubing hit 
bands, held him till the wolves devoured 
him. 

ISS. Desiroys.2 t>iu strangles. Met. 
»uins» destroys 

The poet is here phewidg> MMit, of 4\ 
things which prove ruinous to the pos* 
sessors, money, and especially an oveiw 
grown fortune, is on^ c^ the most t^tujL 
.—and yet, with whi^ car^ ia ihiji hflip^ 
together! 

13. Sjtceedin^, j^.] u t. I^iy^nd ifim 
rate of a common fortupe* 

14. A JBritish wkcUe.} A ^h^h found 
in the British seas. ^ 

16. Zon^jjaa.2 Casfius I«onginn% put 
to death by Nero: his pretended griii^ 
was, that he had, in his ch»mt»er/ ap 
image of Cassiusi one of Julius Of!«^*ii 
niurdereru ; but that which really ix^^ 
him a delinquent was his great vff^JD^ 
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May not repent of yi^uir tpdcNivour, w4 gf your mrcompliahi^ 

wish? 
The easy fods baT^ o^erti;imed whole houfesw theooaelvei 
Wuihing it. Things hurtful by ih^ gown, hurtful by wior^Uf)^ 
Are asked : a fluent cqpiiauiv^eaf of speech tq many 
And their 01^ eloquence is dq^y.-r*H^ ^ bis ^rengd| M 
Trusting, and4d his wonderful arms, perishe4« 
But money, ^P*d together with top much cai^ 4^tro)9 
More, and atfincome exceeding i^l pf^rimoniea, 
As mudi as a)British whale is oremer tl^uMi dolphine. 
Therefore in flireful t'ui^f^ anqby the command of Ner^ 19 
A whole troof^ Looginm 'au4 ^ ^gfi g/fJ^of^ of w^aliby 

Seneca, 
Surrounded, and fae|iefe(l tH^ ptgi/^ VuildMHP pf 4^ tiMe* 

rani— 
The soldier seldom comes inlp f nrret. 
T^' you should carry a lew sm^ iraspek oTpure ^Ifer, }f 
Going on a ioipney Iw night, you wUl lear the sword find the po)^ 
And tremble at the snadow of a reed moved, by moon-light. 

An EMPTY TRATELLBR WILL SIHO BBFORB A ROBECR. 

Commoid/ tbe first Ihin^ prayed fi)r| and roost known at nil 
temples^ 



la 5iitMCf»jt^Jl!tortoK wi is u|i » aiaa>pAstlD fc it nwt iaqijtct^l<ha 
jftmd IQ lit MM in Ite'j numpinff, bat — pwor't amrioe and anuitf, jr^c 7MI 



put to dwifa for hit (TMt riches. Sjtb»r Mn'l travel by Mgii|, vith the ptAiPf 
Biw the tilbiuit, bgr «r4« oT Kifo, nir- aJiiMgii ef a little «li«r plait, ■itlitui 
lawkledRtiieis'ssuigQifietotvUkrOtfr fMrof jvuilifefinmobben, wboi 



Bomt, ipjtb a troop of tnHiaify and t^ eiUMr atab jroMwilh a tivoiid. or 1 

iOiMt Is a ctwturion to awpiainf bim vita jwt dova with s bi|idlgaan» ia order W 

the t apt rot'toeden, that bo thiould pna itb |rou. 

bbpMUTtodeatb. Ontheracelptof thit» SO. l^)^') Gootnet^iiiieaA long pels 



be opened the reintofJiitannt and lag% at atag-^ako a wttpon, whawwith they 

Ihaa was pat into ^ boi balfa ; but thb naed to fifhft baatts upcti the ttagtw It 

aot faltbiog ban, ha drank potMMi. it prebtlle that the wibbert about Reio 

17. SurroumdetL] Beertt— enco mpa i i it d , armed thrmfeltai t«kh thete^ as o«% 

. 'rr^rr'taimmnL} Fti^tius Laieraaus about London, arm tbemselYea wllii 

bad a sumptuous palace, in which bit larne ttieka or bludgeons. 
W9ii beset by order of Neco, and killed 2U TrembU^ fc] Tbegr are aUnatd 

ao suddenly, by Tburius the tribune* ^ at the least appearance of any thbg 

that he hadnota moiDtft'stiBieaUowe4 moving peer tbm, efan the tvtmUing 



hiaa to taka leairo of hii cblldBta and and nodding of a bolmsb, w4eaitsi 

te>il|F> He had been dtsignod conauL dew appears by mooaligbt. 

. IS. S%« soMitr, fe.] GomaGnlnm sig« Sa. Mn^t^ tmvMr, ^cj Having no. 

Bifies a place to sup in— an upper charn^ thing tolose» hebas |Mi&ing softer, and 

bar«-Hto a garrel, a ooddoft in Ihe top tfaesefore has nothing to inteqrwpt hia 

of the boose, QOSMHionly let to poor pea. Jolb^ «» be ttaiels aieng* tiioogh inilia 

|d«. Iba ipMntaati of which wese too p t eeence of a mUisr. 

poor t» ma any risk of the eaqievar'a S?. Tmnflm {;€,} Where 'People go 

aendij^ aoldian to auicder them Cor to make prayers to the gods, immI to im« 

wfapattbeykaM. plore the AiUUst^at of their deiirai and 

. ia> a>f*pititwifrffliOTr,4x? J Though 
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iCHvitiae ul crescant, ut opes : ut maxima toto 
Nostra «it area foro : sed nulla aconita bibuntur 
FictilibuB : tunc ilia time, cum pocula^mes 
Gemmata, et lato Setinum ardebit in auro. ^ 
Jamne igilur laudas, qupd de sapientibus alte^ 
Ridebat, quoties a limiile moverat unum 
Protuleratque pedem : flebat contrari us alter ? 
Sed facilis cuivis riffidi Centura cachinni : 
Mirandum est, unde ille oculis sufiecerit humor. 
Perpetuo risu pulmonem agitare solebat 
DembcriUis, quanquam non essent urbibns illis 
Prfietexta, et trabeae, fasces, lectica, tribunal. 
Quid, si vi^isset Prsetorem in curribus altis 
.£xtantem, et medio sublimem in pulvere circi, 
In tunicd Jovis, et pictae Sarrana ierentem 
Exhumeris aula^i togae, magnseque coronse 
Tantum orbem, quanto cervix non sufficit uUa? 
Quippe tenet sudans banc publicus, et sibi Consul 



25 



SO 



35 



40 



t$. The greatest t j-c] Tht forum, or 
lA&rket-place, at Rome, was the place * 
where much money-busiiiess was trans- < 
acted, and where money-lenders and 
]K»rrowers met together; and he that 
was richest, and l»d most to lend, was 
sure to make the greatest .sums by in. 
terest on his money, and peiteps was 
most respected. H^ice ihk poet may 
be understood to mean, that it was the 
ehief wi^of most peopie to be richer, 
than others.— Or, he may hei% allude to 
tile che&is of money, belonging to the se- 
Bat<»r8, and other rich men, which weve 
kdd up fot safety in some of the build- 
ings about the forum, as the temple of 
Castor, «Dd others. Comp. sat. znr. L 
S5S, 9. 

No poUant, ^c] The poorer sort 
of people might drink out of their coarse 
cups and earthen ware, without any fear 
ef being poisoned for what they iiad. 

26. Them."] Poisons. 

fl.Set with getiu.2 See sat. v. L 57— 
45. This was a mark of great riches. 

S etine tome.] So called from Se- 
taa, a city of Campania. It was a most 
delicious wiae, preferred by Augustus, 
and the succeeding emperors, to all other. 
Glows with # fine red coleur, and spar- 
ktes in the cup. 

IVide gold.] Large golden cups. 

Those who were rich enough to afford 



these things, might indeed reasoni^Iy 
fear' being poisoned by somebody, in 
order to get their estates. 

SB. Do ffou ttpproM.^ Laudas— praise 
or commend his conduct; for while these 
philoiophefs lived, many accounted them 
mad. 

One of the wUe m«i, ^. ] Mean, 
ing Democritus of Abdera, who always 
laughed, because he believed our actions 
to be foHy : whereas Heraclltus of £phe- 
sus, the other of the wi(>e men here al- 
luded to, alwayswept, because bethought 
them to be misery. 

• 29. A* oft asy ^c} Whenever be went 
out of hisj^ouse— as oi^ as he stepped 
oircr his threshold. 

50. 7%tf olAier.] Heraclltus. See note 
on line S8. 

51. TAtfcmncrtfij-c] It is easy enough 
, to find matter for severe laughter. Ri** 

gidi here, as an epithet to laughter, seems 
to denote that sort of censorious sneer 
whicli condemns and oensures, at the 
same time that it derides the follies of 
mankind. 

92. The wonder if, j-c} How Heraeli* 
tus eould find tears enougly to express his 
grief at human wretchedness, guilt, and 
woe, the occasions of it are so Ire^ent. 

94. In those dUes."] As there is at 
Rome.— The poet here satirues^he ri- 
diculoasappendagesaQd-eotifnsijf oAee» 
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A re, that riches may increase, aiid wealth ; thai our chest may be 

The greatest in the whole forum ; but no poisons are ilrunk 

From earthen ware : then fear them, wlien you take cups 86 

Set with gems^ and Setine wine shall sparkle in wide gold. 

Nor therefore do you approve, that one of the wise men 

liaiigh'd, as oft as from the threshold he had moved, and 

Brought forward one foot ; the otlier contrary, wept ? SO 

But the censure of a severe lau^h is easy to any one. 

The wonder' is whence that moisture could suffice for his eyes. 

With perpetual laughter, Democritus used to agitate 

His lun^, thoiJtM^re. ^KficejiiH, in those cities, . 

Senatorial gowns, robes, rods, a litter, a tribunal. 35 

What, if be had seeathe praetor, in high chariots 

Standing forth, and sublime in the midst of the dust of the circup. 

In the coat of Jove, and bearing from bis shoulders the Tyrian 

Tapestry of an embroidered gown, and of a great crown 

So large an orb, as no neck is sufficient for ? 40 

For a sweating officer holds this, and lest the consul should 



/ 



which were to co? eted and esteemed bj 
the Romans, as if they could convey 
hiqppiness to th* wearers. — He would 
aSao insinuate, that these things were 
made ridiculous by the conduct of the 
possesfioraof them. 

35 Senatormi gftwHu] Pratexta— so 
called be«|use they were faced and bor- 
dered with purpl»—worn by the patri- 
cians and senators. 

MobesJi Trabe»— robes worn fay 

kings, consuls, and augurs^ 
. Rods 3 Fasco— ^ iMiodle of birch- 

en rods carried before the Roman ma- 
gistrates, with an axe bound up in the 
middle of them, so as to appear at the 
top» These were ensigns of their official 
power to punish crimes, either by scourg- 
ing or death. 

— -^ iUter.^ Lectiea.— See sat. i« 
^9, note. 

. — — Trtfrimn^l A seat in the fonun, 
built by Romulus, in the form of an half 
. moon^ where the judges sat, who had 
jurisdiction over the highest offences; 
«t the upper part was placed the sella 
curulis, in which the pfartor sat. 

36. TkepngtoTy ^c} He describes and 
derides.tbe figure which the praHor made 
wh^Q presiding at the Circensian games. 

— — iia A^A chariots j In a triumphal 
car, which was guilt, and drawn by four 
white horses*— perhaps* by the plor. cur- 



ribus, we may understand that he had 
several for different occasions. 

57. Duii of the Circuu^ He stood, by 
the height and sublimity of his situation, 
fully exposed to the dust, which the 
diariots and horses of the racers raided.' 

58. Coat of Jnve»'\ In a triumphal luk- 
bit; for those who triumph«d wore a 
tunic, or garment, which, at other times, 
was kept in the temple of Jupiter. 

58 — 9. The Tyrian tapestry ^ ^fcjSarra, 
(from Heb. lY, a name of Tyre, where 
hangings and tapestry were made, as also 
where the fish was caught, from whence 
the purple was taken with which they' 
were dyed. This must be a very heavy 
material (or a gown, especially as it was 
also embroidered witli divert coioars ; 
and such a gai^eut must be \9Ty cum- 
bersome to the wearer, as it hung from 
his shoulders. 

40. So targe an orb^ j'C^} Add to this, 
a great heavy crown, the circumference 

. of which was so large and thick, that na 
neck could be sjtrong enough to avoid 
bending under it. 

41. ^ sweating officer. 1 Publicus signi- 
fies some official servant in some public 
office about the praetor on these occa- 
sions, who sat by him in the chariot, in 
order to assist in bearing up the crown, 
the weight of which made him sweat with 
holding it up* 
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Da iHm<$ ^t vohietem^ scej^ro qy« «^rgiiebimi6^ 
Ultnc, c^rAiefafi^s^ hlhc prsee#d«tnitt lortgt 
Agmini^ offieia, «ft tiiv^cys ad fhenn Qokitied, 
Defbssa in lot^olis quod spOftiilti fecit Amk^oH. 
Tunc ^ooque matbfiatti fisfts hrvt^k ad omneA 
Occursus liomiiVuiti ; cqd« prudeMkt irtt^fn^CfAt, 
Summos po^Be vltoH, ^t mdgna Midttipltt ddttirod, 
Vervecom in pAK^itt^ ttB^doqvr^ sub $t9t^ tse»6L 
Kidebat curad, n^erion ei gatidia vdlgi, 
Interdum et lachrytnfd^ ; ee^ fortune ipsi^ i^inati 
Mandaret laquettm^ thedkiMqu^ ost«nderet uhgo^ito^. 
Ergo supervacua Inee flut p^micto^ peluhitn'^ 
Propl^r qua^ fes cist gehua me^t^e D| { yh!MttJ 

Quosdam praecipitat dobf^t^ potehtia riiagnsd 
Invidix ; mei^tt bttgii 6t(|ue iadignift hohornih 



\ 



45 



fiO 



64 



41. iJit the Mtndi |i?*} 'the ancfMts 
bad an instkution, that a slave should 
tide in the same chariot when a consul 
t^iubiShed, and should admonish hiih to 
know bimsel/, lest he should be too vain. 

*P^^ WdU» done v^ith regar<i to fhd piri^- 
Umt at tbe Circ^hsian gamei, who, ak w^ 
have sieen above, appeared like a victo- 
rious consul, with the habit and equipagS 
of tHumph—- Juvenal seems to use the 
^ord consul, here, on that account^ 

4^. Jldd ihe 5trd, ^c] Among dth^f 
ensigns of triumph, the pr»tor, on the 
iSipve occasion, held ah ivory rod, 6r 
acei»tre, in bis hdnd, \<ath the figui'e of 
idi eagle, with wings expanded^ as if 
rising for flight, on th^ top of it 

44. The tr^ipner$.1 Or blowers of 
t|i6 horn, or corn^ These with thai 
fUbicines, which latter seem included 
here under the general name of corni* 
cines, always attended' the c4mp, aAd, 
on the return of the cddqu^br, preceded 
th6 triomphal chariot, sounding their in- 
struments. 

— TA^ firecedihg ojlicis, ^c] Of- 
^ium signifies sometimes a solemn at-> 
tittidAniteon some public occasion, as on 
marriages, funerals, trmmphs, &c. (see 
■at ii 1. 132.) Here it denotei, that 
the priStor was attended, on this oc-' 
casion, by a long train of bis friends and 
dependents, n^ho came to grace ^e so- 
lemnity, by matching in proces^on be- 
ibre h& chariot 

^45. Snovnf dtuientt ici UsAy of the 



in whi^e robes, winking by the side of 
the horses, and holding the bridles. 

4^. The spdrfuitu] The dole-ba^l^t 
Sa^ sat L 1. ^5. 

-;— J&Mrfed m his coJ^er$.1 ThC fill6^- 
irtj^ of this pas^e seemb to be, that 
th^se cttiaehs appclared, and gave t^etv 
attendance, not from any real value ibt 
him. biit for what they could g6t 

He is siipposed to have grA w^attfi 
hidded, or buried, in his coffer^, which 
this piece of attention was calculated to ' 
fetch out, in charity-to Lis poor fellow* 
dtixens that attended him on tbii Occa* 
lAon-^q. d. All this fonn^ a scene 
which would hav^ made Democritus" 
shak^ his sides vrith laiighing. Comb. 
1.^.^4. 

47. then aUe Ae.] Democritns in hii 
time, 

47—8. At aU meetmgtof men.] EVery 
tiine he met |>eb^le as he walked about 
-^or, in every company he met with. 

48. l^hoae prudence.] Wisdom, dis« 
cernment of right and wrong. 

50. Of blockheads.] Vervex litdTally 
signifies a wether^sheep, but was pro- 
verbially used for a stupid person; its 
we use the word sheepish, and sheq[>ish- 
hess, in something lUttf th6 same sente, 
to denote an aukward, stupid shyness. 

The poet therefore mMofi, a countr/ 
of stupid fellO#a» PUut Pers. act ii. 
has, A in* vero terVetufn caput? 

50. Thick OCT.] l^^perltus #tk tkotf 
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Please himself^ a slave is carried io the flame cliariot. 

Now add the bird which rises on the ivory sc^tre. 

There the trumpeters, here the preceding; oflices of a long 

Train, and the snowy citizens at his bridles, 4a 

Whom the sport^la, buried in his cof&rs, has made his friends. 

Then also he found matter of laughter at aU 

Meetings of men ; whose prudence shews. 

That great men, and those about to give great examples, 4ft 

May he bom in the country of blockheads, and uader thick air. 

He derided the cares, and ako the joys of the vulgar^ 

And sometimes their tear»; .when himself could pireaent a Iiakec 

To threatening fi^rtuoe,. aod shew his middle naiU 

Therefore, these (are) uaprgfitableji or pernicious things, (wbich> 

areask'd, i 
For which it is lawful to cover with wax the knees of the gods. 
Power, sdbyect to great «i^vy, precipitates some^ 56 

A long and famous catalogue of honours overwhelms, 



•t Abdera^ adly of Thraoe, whert the 
m^r^ vhich wm foggy •Bd Uiick, w«ft 
suiNposftd to aiafca Xe jnHabltaat* duU 
and stupid. 

Sol BocMT, apcilung of AUiandrr 
tha Qt9a$, ^ A cchic of Utile or no 
diaB«Qin«Bt in lUeraUir«» taya^ B^otum 
ia cf9SMO jmarm aere Datum. EpisU h 
Ub. u. 1. 244. Bf whiph, at bf laaoy 
otbar fa<tigwwit$» wa find tbat tbe 
i^bajbitiuits gC Bttotia were tUgmatisod 
also in tbe aame manneK* Hence 
B«oticuaa ingcnium vaa a jibrase for 
dukiesa and ttupidity. 

. 42. Pr€9tn$ a halttr, ^.] Mandare 
laqueum alicui, was a phrase made use 
d to ^igjaify tfaa uimost conieiDpt and 
indi0eren«ef like sending a baiter to a 
pev80ti> as if to bid him. hang biiaself« 
Dp«iocritu& is here reprewnted in this 
llj(bt aa contiwiaUy laughing at the carat 
804 joys of tbe general ben^ and as 
bioaaelf treating with scorn, tbe Crowns 
of adveria iortuue. 

• S3^ Bh nmUUg. nml } i. e. His middle 
finglier, and point at her in deridbo. To 
bold out the middle linger, tbe rest bein^ 
contracted, and baol downwards^ was an 
a^t of grea^ contempt i Uke pointing aX 
a person among us. This mark of eon- 
teaapi i« vary ancient See li. \^'u, ft. 
54. Ther^or€t 4fc2 It Mlows» there- 
f#r^ from tbe example of Demoeritus, 
whorwaa happy without ibe tbio^ which 
peoDlo 9)1^ a^fr^usly seek, al^er, and pe- 

VOL. II. 



titioD the oods for, that they are sopcr- 
fluous and unnecessary. It' likewise 
follows, tbat they are injurious, becaus0 
Aey expose people to the fears and 
dangers of adverse fbrtune; wbereaa 
Democritus, who had them not, could 
tet the fkownt of fortune at defianct. 
possessing a mind which carried him 
above worldly cares and fears. 

55. Xai^.] Fas sigaifies tbet wfatch - 
is permitted, therefore lawful to do. 

<*— To CQtKT with wax, j;c.] It was the 
manner of the ancients, when they made 
their vows to the gods, to write them on 
paper, (or waxen tables,) seal them up» 
and, with wax, £uten them, to tl^e knees 
of U)e images of the gods, or to the 
thighs, tbat being supposed the seat of 
mer<^«. When their desires were granu 
ed, Chey took away the paper, tore it, 
aod ofiiered to the gods what they bad 
promised. Seesat.ix. L 139. The gods « 
permit us to a8k„ but tbe consequences ot 
having ovr petitions answer^ are often 
fatal. Comp. I. 7, 8. 

56. Predjntates to7iU'\ mx. Into ruin 
and destrnvetien. 

57. ColaI<i^e, ^c] Pa^na^ in its 
pr(^r and literal s^nse. signi^es a page 
of a book, but here alludes to a piate^ 
or table of brass, fix^ before the statues 
of eouoent persons, and containing aU 
tbe titles and honors cJT him whose 
statue it was. 

•^ij^exwhelnu*'^ Wijtfi ruin, by ex- 
C 
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Pagina; descendant status, restemque sequuntur ; 
Ipsas deinde rotas bigarum inipacta securis 
Caedit, et immeritis franguntur crura caballis. 
Jam strident ignes, jam FoUibus atque caftiinis 
Ardet adoratum populo caput, et crepat ingens 
Sejanus ; deinde ex facie totd orbe secundft 
Fiunt urceoli, pelves, sartago, patellae. 
Ponedomi lauros, due in Capitolia magnum 
Cretatumque bovem ; Sejanus ducitur unco 
Spectandus : gaudent omnes : quae labra ? quis illi 
Vultus erat ? nunqnam (si quid mihi credis) amavi 
Hunc hominem : sed quo cecidit sub crimine ? quisnam 
Delator? quibus indiciis ; quo teste probavit? 
Nil horum : verbosa et grandis epistola venit 
A Capreis — bene habet ; nil plus interrogo : sed quid 
Turba Remi £ Sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et odit 



60 



65 



70 



posing them to the enty a.nd tnalice of 
tbofie, ip ^hose power and inclination it 
may be to disgrace and destroy them. 

58. Statv^sdescencW} Are pulled down. 
— FoUow ike rope 2 With which the 

populace (set on work by a notion of 
doing what would please the emperor, 
who had disgraced bis prime*minister 
Sejaiius) first pulled down all the statues 
of Sejanus, of which there were many 
set up in Rome, and then dragged them 
with ropes about the streets. 

59. The driven cuee.] Impacta— driven 
#— forced againsf. There were honest 

statues of Sejanus, by which he was 
represented on horseback ; others in a 
triumphal car, drawn by two horses 
(comp. sat* viii. k 5.) ; all which were 
broken to pieces, the very chariots and 
horses demolished, and, if made of brass, 
carried to the fire and melted. 

60. Undeserving ' horset, ^c.} Their 
spite against Sejanus, who coyld alone 
detorve their indignation, carried them 
to such fury, as to demolish even the 
most innocent appendages to his state 
and dignity. 

61. Tfiejires roar, 4fC.] From the 
force of the bellows,, in' the forges 
prepared fot meeting the brass of. the 
statues. 

— Stoves.] Or furnaces. 

62. T/ie heeid adoredy ^c] Of Sejanus, 
once the darling of die people, who 
once worshipped him as a god. 

63. Cracks.] By the violence of the 



flames. 

' — Second face, ^c] Sejatius was sa 
favoured by Tiberius, that he 'raised - 
him to the highest dignity next to him- 
self. 

64. JVater-pots, ^-c] The meanest 
household utensils are made from the 
brass, which once conferred the highest 
honour on Sejanus, when representing^ 
htm in the form of statu^ 

65. Laurels, ^fcj Here the poet shew* ' 
the malicious triumph of envy. It wa» 
customary to adorn the doors of their 
houses with crowns, or garlands of 
laurel, on any public occasion of joy ; 
such was the fdl at poor Sejanus to hia 
enemies. 

66. ^ vbhitehulL] The beasts sacrificed 
to the celestial gods were white (creta- 
tnm. here, lit. 'chalked, whited); those 
to the infernal gods were blade. This 
oflWing to Jupiter, in bis temple on the 
capitol hill, must ' be supposed to hate 
been by way of ^tbauksgiving for the 
faU of SejjSnus. A lively mark of the 
hatred and prejudice which the people 
bad conceived against hiha, on his dis- 
grace; as it follows— • 

— Dragged by a hooJr, ^c.] To the 
ScalsB Gemonise, and then thrown into 
the Tiber. 

67. To be looked upon.] As a spectacle 
of contempt to the whole city. 

— All rejoice,] At hk disgrace an^ 
misery the people triumph.' 

-^'^ IVkat Ups^^ ^t] The poetbere 
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Statues descend and they follow the rope ; 
Then, the driven axe, the very wheels of two-horee cart 
Demolishes, and the 1^ of tlU undeserving horses are broken. 
Now the fires roar, now with bellows and stoves, 61 

The head adored by the people burns, and the great Scjiaitus 
Cracks : tlien, from the second face in the whole world. 
Are made water-pots, basons, a frying-pan, platters. 
Place laurels at your house, lead to the capitol a laigo 65 

White bull ; tSejanus is dragged by a hook 
To be look'd upon : all rejoice : ^^ what lips ? what a countenance 
^^ He had ? I never (if you at all believe me) loved 
^^ This man :— but under what crime did he fall ? who was 
*^ The informer ? from what discoveries ? by wlwt witness hath 
- "he proved it?" 70 

^^ Nothing of these : a verbose and great epistle came from. 
*' Capreae :" — ** It is very well, I ask no more : but what did 
^* The mob of Remus J'*—" It follows fortune, as always, and 
*^ bates 



supposes ft language to be faolden, which 
5s very natural for a prejudiced, igno- 
rant people to utter on such an occasion, 
as tbey saw him dragging along by the 
hands of the executioner, or perhaps as 
they Tiewed him lying dead on the bank 
of the Tiber, (comp. 1. 86.) before his 
body was thrown into it 

What a blubber-lipp*d, iU-looking fel- 
low ! say they. 

69. What crime, |-c.] What was 
charged against him (says one) that he 
should be brought to this. 

70. Informer.} Delator— his accuser 
to the emperor. 

— WbtU ditcweriet, 4«.] Of the fact, 
and its circumstances? and on what 
evidences hath he (t. «. the informer} 
proved the crime alleged against him ? 

71. *• Nothing of these**} Says the 
answerer — i e, there was no regular 
form of conviction. 

. '-'A great epistle, ^c.} It, some how or 
other, came to the ears of Tiberius, 
that his favourite Sejanus had a design 
upon the empire, on which he wrote a 
long pompous epistle to the senate, who 
bad Sejanus seised, and sentenced him 
to be punished, as is mentioned above : 
viz. th^t he should be put to death, then 
have ail hook fixed in him,, be dragged 
through the streets of Rome to the £a)tt 
C^monia^ aad thfown at last iqto the 



Tiber. 

Tiberius was at that thne at Capreap, 
an island on the coast of Naples, about 
twenty.five miles south of ttiat dty* 
Indulging in all manner of excess and 
debauchery. 

The Scalie Gemoniat was a place ap* 
pointed either for torturing criminals, or 
for exposing their bodies alter execution. 
Some derive the name Gemonia from 
one Geroonius, who was first executed 
there; others from gemere, to groan, 
because the place rang with the groana 
and complaints of those who were put 
to death. It was on the hill Ayentinits» 
and there were several steps led up to it» 
whence the place was called Scalae 6e- 
moniae. The dead bodies of those who 
died under the hands of the executioner 
were dragged thither by an iron hocA, 
and after they had been some time ex- 
posed to public view, were thrown into 
the Tiber. See Ant. Univ. Hist. voL 
xii. p 214, note/. 

73. Mob of Remut, ^'J i e. The 
people in general; so called because 
descended from Romulus and Remus. 
How did they behave? says the querist. 

— " It foUows fortune,** ^c] It is an- 
swered — The common people braved 
as they always do, by changing with the 
fortune of die condemned, and treating 
them with the utmost ^pke. 
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Damnatos. Idem popalus, bi Norecia Tbuwo 

Faviss^, si oppressa foret secura Benectus . 75 

Principis, hdc i^k Scjanam dicevet liori " 

Augustum. Jampri^em, ex quo euffmgia niiHi 

V^ndimuB, ^adit curas — ncrni qui dabatdim 

Imperi^m, fksees, legionee, omma, ntincse 

Continet, atque duas tamttin res antxiiis optat, 80 

Panem et Circ^meB, Periiuros audio m\iUoB': 

Nil dubium : magna est fornacnla : pallidulus nA 

Brutidim meus ad Maitis fuit obvius aram— 

Quam timeo, victus ne posnas e«igat Ajax, ' ' 

Ut male defensus ! eupramus praecipileB, et, 85 

Dum jacet in rip&, calcemus Csesaris hostem. 

Bed videant servi, ne quis neget, et pavidum in jus 

Cervice astrictt dominum trahat. Hisermones 



Taictii» born at Volscinium, where the 
goddeti of Nurscia, the waA as fortune, 
was worshipped, q. d. If fortune had 
favoured Sejanus. 

'i^ Sh€uve^d^§9, 4[e,1 If Til»riu8 
had thought himself secure from aaj 
{»lot i^^ainst him, apd therefore ba4 
Uken no measures to prevent the con** 
sequences of it. 

7$* Opprgu^d.} 3f death, from the 
liands of Sejanus. f . d> If the plot of 
94anus had succeeded, and the emperor 
dethroned* 

—IToM^ lit:.] That veiy populace 
who now treat the poor fSdlen Sejanus 
•9 lU, would have made him emperor^ 
fmd have changed his^ name to the 
llQperial title of Augustus. 

•'^This otfyyibtir.] Instead of his being 
put to death, dragged by the hook, and 
insulted by the populace, they would, 
at that very hour, have ktui heaping 
the highest honours upon him. So 
precarious, fiuctuadag, and uncertain, 
IS the faTOur of the multitude f 

77. fVeteU,4;c»} The poorer »rt of 
plebeians used to sell their votes to the 
candidates for pui)Ue offices, before 
Julius CsBsar took from them the right 
of electing their magistrntes. Since 
that time— 

78. It.2 Tbepopuhu». 

•p-J9en« wiih caret] Effiidit, literally, 
1m» poured out, as a person empties a 
Vessel by pouring out the li^or. The 
poet means, tlMt siQce the right pf 



^electing their m^strateB was tAken 
from them, and they could no longer 
sell their votes, they had parted with all 
their cares about the state. 

«*-i^or it] That same populace. 

m^lVhich once gaffe* 4r<^0 ^f ^^f 
having the right i^ election, con£Brre4 
public offices on whom they chose. 

79. Jiuthority,] Power, or goyem* 
pent : this alludes to the great offices 
in the state, which were once -eleotiT^ 
by the people. 

^i^^asces.^ Consuls and praetorf, who 
had the fasces carried before them. 

•p— Z>gi«i»M J Military prefectures. 

"^AU things*] All elective offices. 

79 — 80. Its^ refrains.] From con* 
cerns of state. 

80. Only wishes, 4:^] Now they car« 
for nothing else, at least with any 
anxiety, but for bread to be distributed 
to them as usual, by the command of the 
emperor, to satisfy their hunger; and 
tiie games in the circus to diyert Uiem : 
of these last the populace were very 
fond. See sat. xi. 53. 

81. ''/Aeorman^,*' jc] Here begins 
a fresh discourse on the occasion and 
circumstances of tive time* 

I hear, says one of the standers by, 
that Sejanus is not the only one who if 
to suffinr; a good many more will be cut 
off, as well as he, about ihb plot. No 
doubt, says the other— 

82. The furnace is large.] And made 
to hold more statues for melting thau 
4h96e of Scgtous, ^ I 61. 
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** The condemned — ^The same people, if Nurecia baci fktoiir*d 
«* The Tuscan— if the secure old age of the prince bad been 76 
*' Oppressed, would in this very hour, l»ve called Sqaniis, 
" Augustus. Lons ago, ever since we sell our sdlrages 
** To none, it has done with cares ; for it, which once gate 
** Authority, fasces, legions, all things, now itself 
•* Refrains, and anxious only wishes for two things, 8$ 

" Bread and the Circenses." — ^ I hear many ate about ie 

" perish"— 
*^ No doubt : the furnace is large : my friend Bnitiditu 
** Met me, a little pale, at the altar or Mare" — 
** How I fear lest Ajax conquered should exact pOntslnfient, 
^* As defended badly] —let us run headlong, and, while he 8S 
** Lies on the bank, trample on the enemy of Csesan 
'^ But let the slaves see, lest any should deny it, and drag into 
*^ JLaw their fearful master with shackled ne<i :'• these were the 



82-^. BruHdms met me^] Hiit ««•• 
rfaetoriciao and famous hiftorUo, a great 
fneod of Sejanus, and dierefore was hor- 
ridlf fri|(liceii04, lest it altould to bis 
turn next to be apprehended and put to 
death, aa coneerned in the cooipiracf . 

84. LtU J^of congtttr*dt 4^9*] AUiuU 
ing to the story of Ajax, wh^, beiof 
overcome in his dispute with Ulyesee 
«bout the armour of AchHles, (ace 
Otid Met. lib. xiii.) ^«ient mad, fell 
upon man and beasts and afbrwarda 
destroj^ed hims^U; 

^ Thefie seem to be the words of Bra* 
tidius, expressing his feari of being sus* 
pected to have been concerned in the 
conspiracy with S^ianus ; and, in order 
to wipe off all imputation of the kind, not 
only from himself, but from the person 
he is speaking to, he advises, that no 
time should be lost, but that they should 
hasten to the place where the oorpsu of 
> Sejanus was exposed, and do some act 
which might be construed int(^ an $b* 
borrence of S^anus, and consequently 
into a seal for the honour and aervice of 
the emperor. 

«How I fear," says Brutidius, looking 
igh^st, " lest the emperor, thinking his 
«< cause not cordially espoused, and that 
** he was badly defended, should wresk 
** his vengeance on su^ as he suspects 
** to have been too remia> end, like the 
^'furious Ajax, when overcame, like 
^'juother tioIus Ajax, destroy all that 



'<lae ialMS^ be hb w— im, •• Aj^ 
** destroyed the sheep and oxen, wbea 
« he ran mad on his defeat, taking thea 
<* for the Oredana jon whom be vowed 
« revenge*" Other Mpositiont are given 
10 this ptace* but I think this suits best 
with L 82, 5, 

85. Let us run, j-c] At precipitately^ 
aa fittt as we can ; let us lose no time 
to avoid the empmr*s suqnckm of our 
favouring Sejanua, and wreaking his 
vengeance upon us, 

^^WhiU keSl Sejanu»-*>.e. bis corpst. 

86. JJe» am the hank^l u e* Exposed 
on the hank, before it is thrown into 
the river Tiber. 

— Tremp/ff, j-c] Set our feet npon his 
corpse, to shew our indignation against 
this supposed enemy of Tiberius. 

87. Let the dtwu,9ee, ^ ] That they 
may be witnesses for their masters, in 
case these should be , accused of not 
having done it, or of having shewn the 
least respect to S^anus, and so be 
bought under the displeasure of the 
eo^ror, and hurried to judgment. 

88. <* ShacUed neck,**] These who 
were drugged to punishment, bad » 
chain or halter fastened about the neck ; 
this was the condition of sonie . whe» 
broQght to trial ; so, among us, felons, 
and others accused of . capital offences, 
are usually brought to their trial witb 
gyves or fetters upon their legs. 

es^-d. TJte dmourtei, {c} Thus do 
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Tunc de Sejano : secreta haec murmura vulgi* 
Visne salutari sicat Sejanus? habere 
Tantundem^ atque illi summas donare <;qrules ?. 
Ilium exercitibus praqK>nere? tutor haberi 
Principis August^ Caprearum in rupe sedentis 
Cum ^rege Chaldaeoi vis certe pila^ cohortes, 
Egregios equites, et castra domestica — quidni 
flsBC cupias? ei qui nolunt occidere quenquam, 
Posse volunt. Sed quae praeclara, et prospera tanti, 
Cum rebus laetis par sit mepsura tnalorum ? 
Hujus, qui trabitur, et praetej^tam sumere mavis, 
An Fidenarum, Gabiorumque esse potestas, 
Ec de meiisuri jus dicere, yasa minora 
Frangere pannosus vacuis ^dilis Uiubris ? 
Ergo quid optandum foret, ignordsse feteris 
Sejanum : nam qui nimios optabat honores, 
Et nimias posc^bat opes, numerosa parabat 
Excelsae turris tabulata, unde altior esset 
Casus, et impulses pr^eceps immane ruin^« 
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ffae people talk flS>out poor Sejanus, the 
remembrance of his greatness being all^ 
passed and gone, and his' shameful suf- 
ferings looked upon with the most igno* 
minious contempt. 

90. SeUuted, ^c] You, who think 
happiness to consist in the favour of the 
prince, in great power, and high prefer- 
mentj wha^ think you ? do you now 
wish to occupy the place which Sejanus 
once held, to have as much respect paid 
yoix, to accumulate as many riches, to 
have as many preferments and places of 
honour in your gift. 

9L Chief chairs, jfcO Summas cuni- 
les. The poet speaks in the plural num- 
ber, as each of the great officer's of Rome 
iiad a chair of state, made of ivory, 
carved, and placed in a chariot— •curm— 
in which they were wont to be carried 
to the senate ; so the prstor had his sella 
curuHs, in which he was carried to the 
forum, and there sat in judgment. See 
before, L 35, n. No. 4. When an apdile 
was a person of senatorial dignity, he 
was called curulis, from the curule chair 
In which he was carried. 

Summas curules, here, is used in a 
metonymical sense, like curule ebuf, 
Ho A. lib. i. epist. vi. 1. 5S, 4. to denote, 
the chief offices in the state, which had 
ail been in the disposal of the once- 



prosperous Sejanus. See the last n. 
adfih. 

92. Guardian, ^-c] Who, in the ab- 
sence of Tiberius, at his palace on the 
rock at Caprea^, (see note on 1. 71, S, ad 
fin.) amidst a band of astrologers from 
Chaldiea, (who amused the prince with 
their pretended knowledge c4t the stars, 
and th^r government of human afikirs,) 
governed all his affairs of stote, and 
managed ^em, as' a tutor or guardian 
manages the affairs of a youth under age. 
Thus high was Sejanus in the opinion 
and confidence of Tiberius i but do you 
envy him? 

94. JaveKns.] PDa were a kind of 
javelins with which the Homan foot 
were armed: therefore the poet is here 
to be understood as saying to the person 
with whom he is supposed to discourse, 
*< You eertainly wish to be an officer, 
** and t6 have soldiers under your com- 
«*mand'* 

— Cohorts ] A cohort was a tenth part 
^ a legion. 

95. Domestic tents, ^c] The castra 
domestica were composed of horse, who 
were the body-gnards of the prince or 
prstor; henoe called also prsetoriani. 
These seem to have been something like 
our life-guards. 

^*' fTby should you not,** ^c.} What 
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Discourses then about Sejanus ; these the secret marmurs of 

the f uigar. 
Will you be saluted as Sejanus ? have 90 

As much — and give to one chief chairs of state- 
Set another at the head of armies ? be accounted guardian 
Of a prince, sitting in the august rock of Capreee, 
With a Chaldaean band ? you certainly would have javelins^ 

cohorts, 
Choice horsemen, domestic tents. ^> Wliy should you not 95 
^^ Desire these things ?" Even those who would not kill any one * 
Would be able. But what renowned and prosperous things 

are of so much 
Value, since to prosperity there may be an equal measure of 

evils? 
Had you rather take the robe of this man, who is dragged 
Along, or be the power of Fidenee, or Grabii, 100 

And judge about a measure, and lesser vessels 
Break, a ragged iEklile at empty Ulubrae? — 
Therefore, what was to be wishM for, jrou will confess Sejanus 
To have been ignorant: for h» who desired too many honours^ 
And sought too much wealth, waa preparing numerous 105 
Stories of an high tower, from whence his fall might be 
Higher, and the precipice of his enforced ruin.be dreadful. 



bahii, say you it there in such a de- 
sire? — ** I don't desire this for the sake 
** of hurting or killing any body."— 
*' Aye, that may be, but still» to know 
*' that such a thing may be in your 
•* power, upon occasion, gives yoa no 
** small idea of self-importance.*' 

97. IHiai raunnud, j;^] But, to con- 
sider oooUy of the matter, what is there 
so valuable in dignity aod prosperity* 
since, amid the enjoyment of them, they 
are attended with an equal measure of 
uneasiness, and when a £stal reverse^ 
even in the securest anjl happiest mo- 
ments, may be impending? the evil, 
therefore, may be said, at least, to coun- 
terbalance the good. 

9%. Of this fnan, i^l Of Sejanus. 
JIad you rather be invested with his 
d%nity ? 

lOa The power.2 The magistrate of 
some little town, like Fidense, or Gabii. 
See sat. vL 1. ^6. 7. CaHed in luly, 
PodestiL Something Uke what we should 
rail a country justice. 

102. ji rag^ ^dile^l Pannosus sig- 
nifies patched or ringed. The ^dile, la 



the bnighs of Italy, was an officer who 
bad jurisdiction over weights and mea- 
sures, and if these were bad, he had au^ 
thority to break them. He was an offi- 
cer of low rank, and though, like all ma- 
gistrates, he wore a gown,* yet^his hav* 
ing been delivered down from hu prede- 
ceseofs. was old and ragged, very unlike 
the fine h>be of Sejanus, and other chief 
magistrates at Rome. ^ See Pans. sat. L 
U 130, and note. ' 

— Empt^ C^M^ne;] A small town of 
Campania, in Italy, veiy thinly inha- 
bited* Coropb sat. iii. L 2. 

103. Therefire, ^c} In this, and the 
four following lines, the poet very finely 
applies what he has said, on the subject 
of Sejanus, to the main argument of 
this Satire; vi»» that mortals are too 
short-sighted to see, and too ignorant to 
know, what is best for them, and there- 
fore those things which are most coveted, 
oAen prove the most destructive; and 
the higher we rise in the gratification <^ 
our wishes, the higher we may be raising 
the precipice from which we may fall. 

107. Ettforced ruin.] Impulse ruin*. 
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Quid Crassos, quid Pompeios evertit, et ilium, 
Ad sua qui domitos deduxit flagra Quirites? 
Sttmmus neinpe locus, nuUd non arte petitua, 110 

Magnaque numinibus lotaexaudila inalignis. 
Ad generum Cereris sine caede ei yulnere f>auGi 
Descendunt reges, et aicci raorte tyrann L\ 

Eloquium ac famam Demosihenia, a\at Ciceronis 
Incipit optare, et totis Quinqnatribus optat, 1 15 

Quisquia adhuc uno partaia colit asae Mlnervam^ 
Quern sequitur cuatoa angustae vernula capsae : 
Kloquiu sed uterque pertt orator : utruipque 
Largus et e^undand letho dedit ingenil fons : 
Ingenio nuinus est et cervix caesa; nee unquam 130 

Sanguine causidici maduerunt rostra pusilh. — *— 
O fortunatam nataoa, me consule^ Roiuarna I 
Anton! gladios potuit contemnere, si siic ' 

Omnia dixisset : rkienda poemata malo^ 
Quam te conspicuse^ divina PUiFippica, famte 12S 



]iit6 which he w«r-A^yefi, a» kt were, hy 
tbt envy mml nmlioe of thoM tD«mie»» 
which his gveatncM, power, and protp«» 
rity, had created. Impulsae, xnetaph, , 
alluding to the violence with which a 
person is thrown, or pushed* from an 
high precipice. Iinmane— dreadful— 
ihimense — huge— great. 

108, 37«e (>asfL} M. Oassns making 
war upon the Parrtiians for the sake of 
plunder, Surena, general of the enemy, 
stew him, and cut off his head and bia 
hand, which he carried into Armenia to 
his master. 

— The P<mpeyi.'\ Pompey the Great, 
being routed at the battle of Pharsalh^ 
^ed into £gypt, whtre he was perfidi- 
ously slain. He left two sons, Cnetus 
and Sextus; the first was defeated in a 
fand battle in Spain, rhfe other in a sea 
fight on the coast of Sicily. W* are 
not only to understand here Crassus andf 
I'ompey, but, by Crassos et Pbmpeios, 
plun all such great men who have fallen 
by ill-fated ambition. 

109. Srvught dovm, fc.']l e, Julhn 
Caesar, who, aflcr he had obtaiocd thje 
sovereignty, partly by arms and violence, 
partly by art and hfitrigue, was publicly 
assassinated in the senate-houte, as a 
tyrant and enemy to the liberty of his 
country. His scourges — f.i? madelhem 
slaves, as it were, and subject to hia 



«gl, liable to iatreale^tttlliirBBMt bo* 
miUating manntr. 

lia Cbief glace^l Tbe ambition of 
reigninff absolutely. The poet here 
shews the fttfal source of mhery to thw 
aspiring and ambitious ; namelyt a restless 
desire after greatness, so as to leave no 
stone unturned to come atit*->n«lla n^ 
arfie, Ac. 

UI. Great vfWi.'} i e„ Wishea and 
prayers tot g r oa t ac sa, honours, riches, 
&e. 

"•^JBj^ malignant goth^ Who, pro- 
voked by the tmreasonable and iMish 
wishes of mortals, punish titem, with 
accepting their vows, and with granting 
their desires. X^amp 1. 7, 8. 

112, Sm-iU'lauf (^ Ceres,] Pftrto, th» 
fabled god, and king of the infernal re^ 
gions: ire stole Proserpina, ^e daughter 
of Jupiter and Ceres, and carried her ta 
his subterranean deminfons. 

The poet means here to say, that few 
of the ereat and successful ambiiioH^ 
die, without same violence covmMtted 
upon them^ 

113. A dry death."} Without blood- 
shed. 

1 15 Tfie mohole, Jl^* ] Minerva waa the 
goddess of learning and eloquence i her 
Sestivid was celebrated fbr five days, 
hence called Quinquatria ; during tW 
the Khool-boys bad holidaya. 
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What overthrew tlie Crassi, the Pompeys, and him who 
.Brought down the subdued. Uomans to his scourges? 
Why truly, the chief place, sought by every art, JfBi 

And great vows listened to by malignant gods. 
To the son in-law of Ceres, without slaughter and wooody few 
Kiiijgs descend, and tyranu by a dry death, j 

For the eloquence and &ui^ of Demosthenes, or of Cicero, 
He b^ns to wish, and does wish during the whole Quinqua- 
tna, 115 

Whoever reveres Minerva, hitherto gotten for three fitrthings, 
Whom a Uttle slave follows, the keeper of bis narrow satchel ; 
But each orator perish'd by eloquence ; each 
A large and overflowing fountain of genius consigned to death. 
The hand and neck was cut off by genius ; nor ever 190 

Were rostra wet with the blood of a weak lawyer. 
O fbrtunatam natam, me consule, Romam ! 
He might have contemned the swords of Antony, if thus 
He had said all things. 1 like better laughable poems, 
Tlian thee, divine Philippic of conspicuous fiime, 185 



UGi ffhooffr reverm, fc.] The poor 
fchooUbojr* who bas got m much learning 
as has eost him about three fkrthings ; 
i. & the merest joung beginner at the 
lower end of the school. 

117. ^liuUtlave, j-c] Thisisaniu 
tursl image of little master going to 
school, with a servant-boy to carry his 
satdiel of books after him, and heightens 
tbe ridiculous id^ of his coveting the 
eloquence of the great orators. 

lis. Eackorotor, j-c] See note on 
L 9. i. e. Both Demosthenes and Cicero. 
Demosthenes, to avoid the cruelty of 
^ntipater, poisoned bim^lf. 

J 20 Hand and neck* ^c] Of Cicero, 
which were cut cff by the emissaries of 
Antony, when tliey attacked and mur- 
dered him in bfs litter on the road. 
They, t. e. Tully's bead and band, were 
afterwards fixed up at tbe rostra, from 
whence he had spoken his Fhilippics, by 
prd^ of Antony. 

•^Cuioffbifgeniuu^ue. His capacity 
and powers of eloquence, which he used 
against Antonj^ biought this upon 
him. 

121. SottrafJi A place in the forum* 
where lawyers and orators harangued. 
See AiMsw. Rostra, No. S. No weak 
lawyer, or pk wider, could ever make him« 
IMlf of fconsequence enough tp bf in 

vol*. II. 



danger of ai>y design against his life, by 
what ha was capatde of ssying ia 
public. 

12S. OforimnaUm, fx.] Mr« Drydett 
renders thb line, 

^ortume/ore-tun'd tk§ fifing nttm ff 

RonKe, ^ 

Tm I, % anmU $oU^ amtoTd % 
doom: 
and observes, that « die I^atin of tl^a 
<* couplet is a verse of TuUy*s, (in whidi 
*■ be sets out the happiness of bis own 
** consulship,) famous itir the vanity and 
*• ill poetry of it." 

It is bad enough ; but Mr. Dryden 
has made it stiU worse, by adding more 
jingles to it. However, to attempt 
.translating it is ridiculous, because it 
disappoint the purpose of the passage, 
which is to give a sample of Tully's bad 
poetry in his own words. 
, 123. IfthuM, icl q. dp If Tally h»d 
perer written or spokfn better than 
this, he needed w^t to have dteaded any 
mischief to himself; he might have de- 
fied the swords which Antoiy employed 
against him. 

124. Lavghohlg poems ] Ridenda— ri- 
diculous, th^ ate only fit to be laughed 
at. 

1 25. J}wme Philippic.'} Meaning Cice- 
ro's second Philippic/ which, of all th* 

D 
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VoWeris a primi quae proxima. Saevus et illam 
Exitus eripuit, ouem niirabantur Athenae 
Torrentem, et pleni modemntem frsena theatri. 
Dts ille adversis genittis^ fatoque sinistro, 

Quem pater ardentis massse fuiigine lippus, 130 

A carbone et forcipibus, gladiosque parante 
Incude^ et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora misit. 
Bellorum exuviee, tfuncw afBxa trophaeis 
Lorica, et fractd de casside buccula pendens, 
El curtumteroone jugum, yiccaeque triremig 135 

Aplustre, et summo tristis capttvua in arcu, 
Humanis majora bonis creduntur; ad hwc se 
Romanus, Graiusqu^ ac Barbarus induperator 
£rexit : causas discriminis atque laboris 
Inde babuit.. Tanto major fam^ sitis est, qvam 140 

ViHTUtlS: QITIS EMM VIRTUTEM AMPLKCTITUR IPSAM, 

Pr JSMIA 81 TOLLAS ? patnam tamen obrult oliiu 



fourteen orations which he made against 
Antony, was the most cutting and se- 
^rC) and this probably cost him his 
life. 

He called thesd orations Philjp|>io8, as 
ht tells Atticus, because in the freedom 
and manner of bis speech he imitated 
the Philippic* (<I>A49r;r<»di Xoyei) of 
Demosthenes, whose, orations against 
JPbiiip were so called. 

126. RolPdup.ii:.} VoWeris. Tlie 
books of the ancients were rolled up ia 
volumes of paper or parchment ; this fa- 
mous Phiiippf« stood jsecond in the td- 
lume. See sat* xiv. 1. 102. 

127. Mhetis admired.\ Demosthenes. 
' See note on L 9. 

128. ltnpid.'\ Toirentem, "his eloquence 
rapid and flowing, like the torrent of a 
river. 

^^Moderatmg — "J Or governing the 
fVill assembly of his hearers as he 
^eased, as a horse is governed and 
managed by a rein; so Demostlienes 
regulated and governed the minds of 
his auditory. 

129. Godsadverse» ^-c] It was a cur- 
^ rotit notion among the ancients, that 
' where people were unfortunate in their 

lives, the gods were displeased at their 
birth, tmd always took a part agjunst 
them, 

130. BisfatherJ] Demosthenes is sai^ 
to hare beta the-ion of a blacksmith at 



Athens, 

. —Of a burning mau.^ Large masses 
of iron, when red-hot out of the forge» 
are very hurtftil to the eyes of the work- 
men, troTft. their great t^eat. 

131 . Coal and Pincers, 4fc.] His father 
at first thought of bringing up his son 
Dehiostbenes to his own tnde ; but ho 
took hiyn fVom this, and put him to a 
rhetorician to be taught eloquence. 

132. Dirty Vulcan.'] Vulcan vww the 
fabled ^o4 of smiths, whose trade Is. 
very filthy and dirty. Sat. xiii. L 44» 

133L Maimed trafyhies.'} The trophy 
was a monument erected in memory of 
victory. The custom came from the 
Greeks, who, when they had routed 
their enemies, erected a tree, with all 
the branches cut off. on which they sus- 
pended the spoils of armour .which they 
had taken from them, as well as other 
ensigns of victory : several of which the 
poet here enumerates; but as nothing 
was entire, the poet odls tUem maimed 
trophies. 

I 13^4. i4 bea¥er,^ Buccula, firom bucca, 
(he cheek, seems to have been that part 
of armour which was fastened to the 
helmet, and ckme down over the cheeks, 
and fastened under the chin. 

135. Beam.} Temo was the beam of 
the wain, or the drau/;ht>tree« whereon 
the yoke hung; by this, the chariot was 
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Who art rolPd up next from the first. Him also a cruel 

Death snatched away, whom Athens admired, 

Rapid, and modemimg the reins of the full theatre. 

He was begotten, the gods adverse, and fate unprppitious. 

Whom his Atther, blear-eyed with the reek of a burning mass. 

From coal and pincers, and from the anvil preparing ISI 

Swords, and from dirty Vulcan, sent to a rhetorician. 

The spoitls of war, to maimed trophies a breast-plate 
Fixed, and a beaver hanging from a broken helmet, 
A' yoke deprived of its beam, the flag of a conquer*d I^ 

Three-oar d vessel, and .a sad captive at the top of an arch, 
^Are believed to be greater than human goods : for these 
The Roman, Greek, and Barbarian commander liath 
Exerted himself: ,the causes of danger and labour hath had 
From thence. So much greater is tJie thirst of fame than 140 
Of Virtue: for who embraces evbn tirtub itself, 
If you take away its rewards? — yet formerly the glory 
of a few 



supported and conducted, while drawn 
by the yoke. 

136. A sad captwe, ^c.} On the top 
of the triumphal arch, which was built 
upon these occasions, they made some 
wretched captive place himself, and 
there sit bemoaning his wretched fate, 
while the conquerors were exulting in 
their victory. So DamsN : 

— an arch of victory, 
On whose high convex sits a captive foe. 
And sighing casts a mournful look 6r- 

, loiih 

137. To be greater, ^^0^2 Such is the 
folly of mankind, tliat these wretched 
trifles are looked upon not only as bear- 
ing the highest value, but as something 
more than human. 

— For these, 4fc>l Commanders of all 
nations have exerted themselves, through 
every scene of danger and fatigue, in 
order to get at these ensigns of fame 
an^* victory. Erexit se— hath roused 
himself to mighty deeds. 

138. The. Roman*'} By the Roman, 
perhaps, we may understand Julius Cae- 
sar, M. Antony, and others, who, while 
they were greedily following military 
glory, were preparing ruin for them- 
selves, as well as many sad calamities to 
their country. 

— Qr^k.] Hei^ Miltiades and The- 
mistocles, the two Athenian generals, 
may be alluded to, mho, while tlvey were 



catching at militftryVame, peribhed mi- 
serably. 

158. Barbarian.} A name which tbe 
Greeks and Romans were fond of fixing 
on all but themselves. 

Here may be meant Cannibal, the 
great Carthaginian general, who, while be 
vexed the Romans with continual wan, 
occasion^ the overthrow of his country, 
and his own miserable death. 

139. Cftuses of danger, 4fC«] These 
things have been the grand motives of 
their exertions, in the very face of diffi* 
culty, and even of death. 

140. &; muck greater, 4fc]« u e. All 
would be great; how few wish to be 
good! 

142. If you take away, ^.j Who is 
so di&inter^tedly virtuous, as to love 
and embrace virtue, merely for the sake 
of being and doing good? indeed, who 
would be virtuous at all,^ unless the fame 
and reputation of being so brought 
something with them to gratify the pride 
and vanity of the human heart? Virtue 
seldom walks forth, saith one, without 
vanity at her side. 

— The glory of a few."} As Marius, 
Sylla, Pompey, Antony, &c — y, d. 
Many instances have there been, wherea 
few men. in search of fame, and of the 
gratification of their ambition, have been 
the destroyers of their country* 
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Gloria paucoritm^tet la udis) tituliqne cupido 

Hsesuri saxis cinerum custodibua: ad quse 

Discutienda valent sterilis mala robora ficiid, 145 

Quandoquidem data simt ipsis quoque fata sepulchris^ 

Expende Hannibalem : quot libias in duce summo 

Invenies ? hie est, quern non capit Africa Mauro 

Perfusa oceano, Niloque admota tepenti. 

Rursus ad .£thiopum populos, aliosque elephantot 150 

Additur imperils Hispania : Pyrenseum 

Transilit : oppoauit natura Alpemque nivemque : 

Diduxit scopulos, et montem rupit aceto. 

Jam tenet Italiam, tamen ultra pergere tendit ; 

Actum, inquit, nihil est, nisi Poeno milite porlaa 155 

Prangimus, et media vexillum pono Suburrfi. 

O qualis facies^ et quali digna tabella^ 



144. A title, 4^c.} An ingcrljltion to 
be put on tbeir monuments, in which 
their remains were deposited; this has 
often proved a motive of ambition, and 
bas urged men to the most dangerous, as 
Well as mischievous exploits. 

145. Evil strength, ^c} There was a 
sort of wild fig-tree, which grew about 
Walls and Other buildings. Which* hj 
q>reading and running its roots under 
them, and shooting its branches into 
the joinings of them, in length of time 
weakened and destroykl them, as We 
often see done by ivy among us. See 
FxRS. sat. i. U 25* Evil here is to be 
undelvtood in the sense of hurtful* ttiia- 
chievous. 

A poor motive to fame, theft, is a 
stone monument with a fine inscription, 
which, in )ength of time, it will be in 
the power of a wild fig-tree to demolish. 

146. Fates (tre given, ^c] EVen sepul- 
chres themselves must yield to fate» and, 
consequently the fame and glory, which 
they are tneant to preserve, must perish 
with them; bow vain then the pursuit 
bow vain the happiness, which has no 
other motive or foundation! 

147. Weigh Hmnnihal.1 Place him ito 
the scale of human greatness; i. e, con^^ 
sider him Well, as a great man. 

Hannibal was a valiant and poliiic 
Carthaginian commander; he gave the 
Romans several signal overthrows, par- 
ticularly at Cannae, a village of Apulia, 
in the kingdom of I^aples. 



'•^How many pounds, fc*] Alas, how 
little is leftt>f him! a few inconsiderable 
ashes I which may be contained vrithln 
the compass of an urn, though, when 
living, Africa itself was too small fot 
him! So DaTDSNt 

Great Hannikal within the balance lay^ 

And teU hoit) many pounds hit athe$ 
weigh, * - 

trhom Afric was not ahl^ to contain, jf«. 

148. tFash'd, ^c] By the Moori^ 
sea. The poet describes tht situation of 
Africa, the third part of the globe then ~ 
known. From Asia it is separated by 
the Kile; on the west it is washed by 
the Alaiitic ocean, which beats upon the 
shores of Ethiopia and Libya, joining to 
which were the people of Mauritania, or 
Moors, conquered by HannibaL 

149. fFarm Nile] Made so by the 
great heat of the sun, it lying under tlie 
torrid sone. 

150. Again!] Rursus^t. e. insuper, 
moreover; as sat vi. 154. 

'-'Oiher elej>hants.'\ Other countries 
where elephants are bred; meanlngf 
htere, Libya and Mauritania, which were 
conquered by Hannibal. ' 

151. Spain is added, 4r<^]' To the em.* 
pires he had conquered he added Spaia# 
yet was not content. 

^^The Pyreneiin.^ The Pyrenees, as 
they are now called, that immense range 
of high mountains which separate France 
from Spain. 

153. Nature opposed, j-c] Fornaturt^ 
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Has ruined a country, and the lust of praise, and of 

A title to be fixed to die stones, the keepers of their ashes ; 

which, 
To throw down, the eyil strength of a barren fig-tree is able, 
Since fates are given also to sepulchres themselves. 146 

Weigh Hannil^l— how many pounds will you find in that 
Great General? this is he, whom Afirica washM by the Moorish 
Sea, and adjoining to the warm Nile, does not contain : 
Again, to the people of Ethiopia, and to other elephants, 150 
Spain is added to nis empires: the Pyrenean 
He passes ; nature opposed both Alps and snow : 
He severed rocks, and rent the mountain with vinegar. 
He now possesses Italy, yet endeavours to go fkrtlier : 
"Nothing is done/* says he, "unless, with the Punic army, 

we break 155 

^^ The gates, and 1 place a banner in the midst of Subunu." 
O what a &cet and worthy of what a picture! 



ta Pfinj wf, nu^A npte higfamomi* 
uins of thd Alpt as m wall, to defcod 
Italy from the iDCuraioiis of the Barba- 
rians. These are coostaatljooTered with 
snow. 

155. Severed rodbt,'} By immense 
dint of labour and perseveraaoe he cut a 
way in the rocks, sufficient for his ro^i, 
bones, and elqphanU to pass. 

— WUh Vtnegnr,'] Livy says, tfiat, in 
order to open and enlarge the way above 
mentioned, large trees weri felled, and 
piled round the rock, and set on fire; 
the wind blowing hard, a fierce flame 
soon broke out, so that the rock glowed 
like the coals with which it was heated. 
Then Hannibal caused a great quantity 
of vinegar to be poured^ upon the rock, 
which piercing into the veins of it, which 
were now cracked by the intense heat of 
the fire, calcined and softened it, so that 
be could the more easily cut the path 
through it 

Fblybius says nothing of this vinegar, 
and therefore many reject this incident as 
fiUnilous. 

Pliny mentions one extraordinary qua^ 
lity of vinegar, wl its being able to break 
rocks and stones which have been heated 
by fire. But, admitting this, it seems 
difficult to conceive how Hannibal could 
procure' a quantity of vinegar sufficient 
for such a purpose, in so mountainous 
•nd barren a c«uiitry. Seo An. Unir. 



Bist fitl. ivii. f. 5d7> 8. 

154i Ponestes Haijj^ 4c.] i. e. Arrivta 
tbere^ comes into Italy, which for mu> 
teen years together he wasted and de- 
stroyed, beaS[ig the Roman troops 
wherever he met them ; but he waa not 
content with Uiis^ be determined to go 
further, and take Roane. 

155. Notkmg w dong, fc] This is die 
language of an ambitiotts mind, which 
esteemed all that had b^en done as, no* 
thing, unless Rome itself were conquered. 

— Punic Jirn^.} The Fcsni (quasi 
Pbceni a Photnicibus unde orti) were a 
people of Africa, near Carthage) but 
being united to them, Poei i is used, per 
sjnec, for the CarthagiBiatis in general* 

156. SuburmJ] One of the principal 
streets in Rome^ Seebefore> sat iii* 5» 
note. 

157. What a f ace f] What a figure waa 
he all this while ; how curious a picture 
would he have made, mounted on his 
elephant, and exhibiting his one-eyed 
countenance above the rest? 

When Hannibal came into Etrfiria 
(Tuscany) the river Amo was swelled to 
a great height, insomuch that it occa- 
sioned the loss of many of his men and 
beasts, particularly of the elephants, of 
which the only one remaining was that 
on which Hannibal waa mounted. Here, 
by the damps and fitigue, lie lost one of 
hiseyes. 
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Cum Gsetula ducem portaret bellua luscum ! 

Exitus ei^o quis est ? 6 gloria ! vincitur idem . 

Nempe, et in exilium praeceps fugit, atque ibi magnus^ 160 

Mirandusque cliens sedet ad praetoria regis, 

Donee Dithyno libeat vigilare tyranno. 

Finem animse, quse res humanas miscuit olim, 

Non gladii, non saxa dabant, non tela, sed ille 

Cannaruin vindex, et tanti sanguinis ultor, 165 

Annglus. 1, demens, et ssevas curre per Aipes, 

Ut pueris placeas, et declamalio fias: 

Unus Pellaeo juveni non sulBcit orbis : 
^stuat infelix angusto liinite mundi, 

Ut Gyarse clausus scopulis, parvdque Seripho. 170 

Cum tamen a figulis munitam intraverat urb^m, 
Sarcophago contentus erat. Mors sola fatetbr 
QuANTULA siNT HOMiNUM CORPU8CULA. Creditur olim 
Yelificatus Athos, et quicquid Greecia mendax 
Audet in historic ; constratum classibus tsdem, 175 



158. Getulian beattJ] u e, 'Oat ele- 
phant. The Oetulians were m people of 
JLibyt, bofdering on .Mauritania* where 

' many elephants were ibund» 

159. JSU exit,'] What was the end of 
«11 his exptoito, as well as of himself? 

•—0 Gioryl] Alas, what is it all ! 

160* U subdued, ^cl He was at last 
, routed 1^ Scipio, and forced to fly for 
refuge to Prusias king of Bithynia. 

161. CHent.\ Cliens si^iiies a re- 
tainer, a dependent, one who has put 
himself under the protection of a patron, 
to whom he pays all honour and observ- 
anee. 

This grea^ and wonderful man was 
thus reduced, after' all his glorious 
deeds. 

-^SitSf ^e."] Like a poor and mean 
dependent. 

' 162. Till it might. pleaie^ ^-c.} The 
word tyrant is not always to be taken, as 
among us it usually is, in a bad sense. 
It was used in old time in a good sense, 
for a king, or sovereign. 

— Tb awake»2 Wh^n became to prefer 
-his petition for protection, he could gain 
no admission till the king's sleeping 
hours were over : Hannibal was now in 
too abject and tnean a condition to de< 
mand an audience, or even to expect 
one, till the king was perfectly at leisure. 

It is the custom of the eastern princes 



to sleep about the middle of the day 
(2 Sam. iv. $,) when the heats are iti* 
tense» and none dare disturb tbem. This 
was the occasion of the deaths of maiiy ^ 
in our time at Calcutta, where* when 
taken by the Subah Surajab 0owlah,'i| 
number of gentlemen were put into a 
place called the Black-hole, where the 
air was so cbnfined, that it suffocated 
the greatest part of them : but they could 
not be released while tlieir lives might 
have been saved ; for, being put ther^ 
by order of the Subah, who alone could 
order their release^ the officers of that 
prince only answered their cries for de- 
liverance, by saying, that the Subah was 
Iain down to sleep, and nobody dared to 
wake him. 

1 65. Disturbed human fiffairs."] Miscuit, 
disordered, put into confusion, a great 
part of the world, by his ambitious e:|- 
ploits and undertakings. 

1 6G» A ring, ^c] When he overthrew 
the Romans at Canns, he took above 
three bushels of gold rings from the dc^ad 
bodies, which says the poet, were fully 
revenged by his ring, which be always 
carried about him, and in which be con. 
cealed a dose of poison ; so that when 
the Romans sent lo Prusias to deliver 
him up, HahnibaJ seeing there were np 
hopes of safety; took the poison and 
died. Thus fell that great man, who 
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When the Getulian beast carried tlie tme-eyed general ! 
Ttien what his exit ? O glory 1 for this same man 
Is subdued, and flies headlong into banishment, and there a 
great J60 

And much to be admired client sits at the palace of the king. 
Till it might please the Bithynian tyrant to awake. 
The end of tliat life, which once disturbed human affitiit| 
Nor swords, nor stones, nor darts gave, but that 
Redresser of Cannse, and avenger of so much blood, 
A ring."— Go, madman, and run over the savage Alps, 
That you may please boys, and become a declamation. 

One world did not suffice the Pellfean youth ; 
He chfU^ unhappy in the narrow limit oi the world. 
As one shut up in the rocks of Gyaras, or small Seriphus. 
Yet when he had enter'd the city fortified by brickmakers, 
He was content with a Sarcophagus. Dbatu on lt discovers 

How LITTLE THE SMALL BODIES OF MEN ARE. It IS believed, 

that, fontierly, . , 

Atlios was sailed thro', «nd whatever lying Greece 
Adventures in history ; the solid sea strewed with 175 



165 



170 



had so oftm Mapped the twords, and 
the darts, and atones hurled bj tfas 
enemy, as -wtll as the dangers of the 
horrid rotkB and precipices of the Alps! 
See sat. ii. 155, and note 8. 

1 66. Go, madman,2 For such wert thou, 
atid sudi are mil who bnQd their great- 
ness and happiness on military fame. 

167. Ftetue ko^r 4^0 The boys in 
the schools used to be exerdaed in mah* 
ing and speaking declamations, the sub- 
jects of whidi wier^ usually ttkmn fnm 
histories of famous men. A fine end, 
truly, of Hannib«i's Alpine oq^editioo, 
to become the subject of a sqltool.boy*is 
theme or declamation! well worthy so 
much labour, fatigue, and danger f 

16S. PdUeuH ^enlA.] Alexandev the 
Greait, boni at P^a, tidty of Macedon, 
died of a fever, occasioned by drinking 
to excess at Uabylon. He bad lamented 
that, after having conquered almost all 
the East, all Greeote, and, in short, the 
greatest part of the world, there were no 
more worlds fpr him to conquer. He ^ 
died three hundred and - twenty-three 
years before Christ, -a^t. thirty-three. 

170. Oyarof.] One of the Cydades 
(islands in the .^gean sea) whereto cri- 
minals were banished: it was full of 
rocks. Sat. i. 7$. 



— ^tff^pJbitf.] Set sat. vi. S6S^ and 
note. 

171. TV c&yj BabyloB. 

'^Brickwuikers,^ This dty was sur- 
rounded by a wall of brick, of an im- 
mense height and thickness, Ov. Met. 
iv. 1. 58. Figulas signifies any worker 
in clay ; so a maker of bricks. 

173. Sora^thagui.'] A grave, tomb, or 
sepulchre. A t«^, flesh, and puyuf, to 
eat, because bodies there consume and 
waste away* 

— Death onl^t 4r^*} I>eath alone 
teaches us how vain and empty the pur- 
suits of fame and earthly glory are ; and 
that, however the ambitious may swell 
with pride, yet in a little while, a smalt 
vm will contain the heroy who, when liv« 
ing, thought the world not sufficient to 
gratify his ambition. 

1 74. jiih9s, ^.] A mountain in Ma- 
cedon, runniifg like a peninsula into the 
iEgean sea. Xerxes is said to have dig- 
ged through a part of it to make a passage 
for his fleet. 

1 75. Adventures m hittarp.} t. e, Darea 
to record in history. The Grecian hisn 
toriaos were very Ibnd of the mar- 
vellous, and, of course, were apt to in- 
troduce great improbabUities and (alse- 
boods in t^ek narrations. 
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Suppositumque rotis solidum mare: credimus altos . 

Detecisse amnes, epotaque flumina Medo 

Prandente, et madidis cantat quae Sostratus alis* 

lUe tamen qualis rediit Salamine I'elict^, 

In Corum atque Eurum solitus saevire flagellis 180 

Barbaras, ^olio nuiiquam hoc in carcere passos, 

Ipsum compedibus qui vinxerai Enncgiffgeum . ' 

Mitius id sane, quod non et stigmate ^igniiin 

Credidit : huic quisquam vellet servirexleorum. 

Sed qualis rediit? nempe una nave cruentis 185 

Fluctibus, ae tardd per densa cadavera prorS. 

Has toties optata exegtt gloria pcenas. 

Da spatium vitae, muhos da, Jupiter, annos : 
Hoc recto vultu, solum hoc et pallidus optas* 
Sed quam continuis et quantis longa senectus ' 190 

Plena malts ! deformem) et tetrum ante omnia vultum, 



175« Sirevfed'} Covered, paved, Mit 
were, for Xerxes ii said to haye had 
twelve thousand ships with him in his 
ezpeditioit, with which he formed the 
bridge after-mentioned. 

176. Thote very thipt,"} V^ilch htd 
Bailed through the passage at mount 
Adioe. 

— iW under wheels,'} He. in order to 
inarch his forces from Asia into Europe^ 
made a bridge with his ships over the 
sea, which joined Abydos, a city of Asia». 
'near the Hellespont, to Sestos, a city of 
theThracian Chersonesus, which was op- 
posite to Abydos, and separated by an 
arm of the sea: this part lu now known 
by the name of the Dardanelles. The 
sea being thus made passable by the 
help of the bridge, the army, chariots, 
horses, &c. went over, as if the sea had 
been solid under them ; therefore the 
poet says, sepositum rotis solidum mare, 
the Arm sea. Hol. 

•— W beUeve.] u e» If we give credit 
to such historians. 

177. Rivers fn/ed,4[c 2 It is said that 
Xerxes^s army was so nirtnerous, as to 
drink up a river at once, whenever they 
made a meal. Hkkodot. lib. ii. 

— TAtf Mede.l The Medes and Per- 
sians composed the army of Xerxes. 

178. &tstrahis.] A Greek poet, who 
wrote the Persian expedition into 
Greece. 

— H^et wings.] The fancy of a poet 
may Ipe compared to wings, /or it is by 



this he takes his flight into the regions 
of invention. The fancy of Sostratus ia 
here supposed to have been moistened 
with wine; in short, that no man who 
was not drunk, which ia signified by ma- 
didus, could ever have committed such 
improbabilities to writing. 

179. irka$i 4^.] What manner of 
man— qualis— how wretched, how for- 
lorn, how changed from what he was 1 
Comp. 1. 1^5. 

— That barbarian} Xewx9^ See sat.- 
vi. I. 157, note* 

-^Salamit being left.] When he left 
and fled from Salamls an island and city 
in the iEgean sea, near which Hiemis* 
tocles, tbo Athenian general, overcame 
him in a sea-fight, and forced him to fly. 

180. Rage with wldps, ^c^] When be 
found the yea raging, and, being raised 
by those winds, to have destroyed hia 
bridge, he was mad enough to order the 
Hellespont to be scourged with tbre« 
hundred lashes. I don*t read any where, 
bat in this passage of Juvenal, of bta 
whipping the winds. 

181. Never suffered, ^c] The poe| 
here alludes to Mn, i. 1, 5^--t^7. where 
iEolus is represented aa holding the 
winds in prison, and giving them liberty 
to come forth as he pleased. 

183. JVho bound Ennosigeeus^ j>c.J 
Xerxes was mad enough also to cast iron 
fetters into the sea, as if to bind Nep- 
tune in chains ; who was called Ennot- 
stgacus, the earth- shaker, from the notioii 
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Those very ships, and put under wheels: we believe deep 
Rivers to have failed, and their waters drunk up when the Mede 
Dine4, and what things Sostratus sings with wet winffs* 
But what did that barbarian return, Salamis being left, 179 
Who was wont to j*age^with whips, against the north-west and 
East wind, (which never sniTered this in the iEolian prison^) 
Who bound Ennosigseus himself wifti fetters? 
That indeed was rather mild, thut not worthy a mark also 
He thought him — Any of the gods would be willing to serve him. 
But what manner of man returned he? Truly witl>one vessel 

in the 185 

Bloody waves, and, with slow prow, thro* thick carcases. 
Glory so often wished for exacted this punishment. 

Give length of Hfe, give, O Jupiter, many years! 
This with upright countenance, and this, pale, alone you wish.— 
But \vith what continual, and with how great evils is old age 190 
Full ! See the countenance deform 'd^ and hideous beyond 

every thing, 

crowded with the iomting carcases of the 
slain, that the boat could hardly make 
its way. 

187. Giory, ^c.l This haughty prince^ 
who' had ooUected so Tasl a force toge* 
tber, in order to carry on the war with 
the Athenians, b^un by his father Da* 
rius, and ioTading Greece with seven hun- 
dred thousand men of his own kingdoms, 
three hundred thousand auxiliaries, and 
with tweWe thousand sMps, after beating 
Leonidas and taking Sparta, is defeated 
by Themtstocles, bk army cut Co pieces^ 
bis fleet destroyed, and himself forced to 
escape in a wretched Sshing-boat. Ail 
tbb might well be called the just demand -< 
of vengeance against hb pride, and mad 
thirst after glory. 

188. Qive, ^fc] The poet now sati- 
rizes the folly of wishing for long life: 
he supposes one praying for it. 

189. Upright countisnance, 4[*c.] i, e» 
Looking up to heaven — pale, with iPbar 
of death, or lest the petition should be 
refused. 

But, perhaps, recto vultu may here be 
a phrase to express one in youth ;ind 
health ; ai)d the following pallidus may 
denote a state of old age and sickness: 
comp. 1. 191. 

** Both sick and healthful, old and young, 

conspire 
** In this one silly^ miscfUevous desire," 
D&YSsir, 

E ^ ,; 



that he presided over the waters of the 
sea, which made their way into the earth, 
and caused earthquakes. From Gr. 
fyy0<r<(, concussio, and yttu^i, terra. See 
Geluus. See the Orphic hymn, quoted 
in Paucb. Heb. Lex. under in J, 
No. 1. 

18 J. Sather mUdf ^c] The poet iro- 
nically says ** that, to be sure, all this 
'* was very gentle in Xerxes, and that he 
''.did not carry the matter farther, must 
** be considered as very gracious in a 
•< man who might have thought proper 
** to have marked him as his slate.*' 
Stigma signifies a brand or mark set on 
the forehead of fugitive slaves, tp Which, 
no doubt, this passage alludes. 

184. jint/ of the go<(s.2 As well as 
Neptune, would, doubtless, without mur- 
muring, have served so mild and gra- 
cious a prince! Still speaking ironically, 
in deriaion^ of the pride and fully of 
Xerxes. 

185. ^An/mann^, 4[«.] After all this 
.extravagance of pride. See note on 
1. 179. 

-— On^vS^eue/.] Navis signifies any vessel 
of the sea or river. The vessel in which 
Xerxes made his escape, afUr his defeat 
near Salamis, was a poor fishiug>boat. 

186. Bloody waves,} Made so by the 
slatjghter of such numbers of the Persian 
army. 

-•^Slow prow, j;c.} The sea waa so 

VOL. II. . ' 
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Diss! milemq lie sui, deformem pro cute pellem, 
Pendentesque frehas, et tales aspice rugas, 
Quales, umbri^roa ubi pandit Tabraca saltus, 
In vetuM scalpit jam mater aimia buccA. {£5 

Piurima sunt juvenum discrimina, pulchrior ille 
Hoc, atque ille alio i muttum hie robustior illo : 
Una senum facies, cum voce trementia membra, 
Et jam laeve caput, madidique infantia nasi. 
Frangendus misero gingiva panis inefmi : 200 

' Usque adeo gravis uxori, gnatisque,. srbique, 
y Ut captatori moveat fastidia Cosso. 

Non eadem vini atque cibi, tor|^>ente palato, 

Gaudia : nam coitus, jam longa oblivio : vei si 

Coneris, jacet exiguus cum famice nervus; 205 

Et quamvis ioik palpetur nocte, jacebit 

Anne aliquid sperare potest haec Tnguinis segri 

Canities? quid, quod merito suspecta libido e.^t. 

Quae venerem effectat sine viribus ? aspice partis 

Nunc damnum aiterius ; nam quie cantante voluptas, 210 

Sit licet eximi us, citharoedo, sive Seleuco, 

Et quibus aurata mos est fulgere lacerni ? 

Quid refert, magni sedeat qu^ parte theatri, 

Qui vix comicines exaudiat, atque tubarum 

Concentus ? clamore opus est, ut sentiat auris, 215 



192. Itse^.] Its former self. 

'^Unsig/uly hide*'} Here is a cUs- 
tinction between cutis and pell is, the 
former signifying tbe skin of a man, the 
other the bide of a beast; to the last of 
Dvhich, by an apt catacbresist the poet 
compares the coarse and rugged appear- 
ance of an old man*s skin. 

193^. Pendent cheeks,] It is observable, 
that, in old persons, tbe cheeks, not only 
in that part of them ^hich is immedi- 
ately below the eyes, hang in purses 
.downwards, but also in that part which, 
in youth, forms the roundness, and con- 
tributes so much to the beauty and come- 
liness of the face, hang downwards in a 
relaxed and pendent state. 

194. Tabraca, ^c] Now called Tunis, 
on ,the Mediterranean, near which was a 
wood, wherein was a yast quantity of 
apes. 

195. Her old cheek,"] Bucca properly 
signifies the cheek, or that part of it 
which swells out on blowing; but here 
it seems (by synec ) to denote the whole 
face, every part of which, in the animal 



he speaks of, especially when old, is in a 
wrinkled state. 

Oryden has well preserved the humour 
^ this simile: 

Such wnttklet as a skilftUhand woulddraw. 

For an old grandant-^pet when, with a 
gracCt 

She sUs at squat, emd scrubs her leathern 
face. 

196. The differences, ^c] Tbe poet is 
here to be understood as observing, that, 
however, in the days of youth, one is 
distinguishable fMm another by difierent 
beauties of countenance, and strength 
of body, old age renders all distinctions 
vofd ; and, in short, one old man is too 
like another to admit of them, both 
with respect to countenance and bodily 
strength. 

199. Smooth head,"] Bald with the loss 
of hair. 

— Infancy, ^c] A running and 
drivelling nose, like a young child. 

200. Unarmed gum.} Having lostidl his 
teeth, he has nothing left but bis bare 
gums to mumble bis food withaL 
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And unlike itself, an unsightly hide instead of a skin: 

And pendent clteeks, and sucn wrinkles, 

As, where Tabraca extends its shady forests, 

A mother-ape scratches in her old cheek. 195 

The differences of youths are very many, one is handsomer than 

This, and lie than another: this far more robust than that: 

The &ce of old men is one, the limbs trembling ^ith the voice. 

And now a smooth head, and the infancy of a wet nose. 

Bread is to be broken by the wretch with an unahiird gum : SOO 

So very burthensorae, to wife, and childrefiy and himself^ 

That he would move the loathing of the flatterer Cossus. 

The palate growing dull, the joys of wine and food are not 

The same : a long oblivion of those pleasures^ 

Which are in vain invited to return, 205 

Tho' every means be used to restore them. 

Has this impd^ant state any thing to hope for ? 

What, biit that the desire be deservedly suspected. 

Which, without power, effects gallantry. Now see 

The loss of another part — ^for what pleasure (has he) when a 210 

Harper (tho' even the best) or Seleucus performs. 

And those whose custom it is to shine in a golden habit? 

What signifies it in what part of a great theatre he mav sit. 

Who can hardly hear the cornets, and. the sounding of the 

Trumpets? There needs a bawling, that the ear may perceive 215 



202. 7%e JhUeret Co$tut.^ Cmptator 
signifies one w1k> emleaToureth to get or 
procure mnj thing, paiticttlsrly be who 
flsttereth m man to be his heir. (See 
sat. ▼. 1. 98, note ) This mean occupa- 
tion was frequent in Rome, and this 
Cossus seema to have been famous fur 
it ; yet old ag^-. like what the poet has 
been describing, is sufficient, says he, 
even to i&gust Cossus himself so as to 
keep him away from paying his court. 

203. The palate^ 4fc.] Every thing 
now grows insipid; all difference of< 
meats and drinks is lost. See this 
symptom of age mentioned by BarsiUai, 
2 Sam. xiz 55. 

210. Another part J] The hearing. 
'211. A harper.2 Citharoedus denotes 
that species of musician/ who sung, and 
played the haip at the same time. 

^^Seleucut,] A noted musician, who, 
according to the fashion o( tho^ times, 
wore a rich embroidered garment when 
lie sang upon the stage. This is meant 
inth^ next line by turatA laceroai m 



not only the case of Seleuout, bat of 
others. Of this incapacity for relishing 
music, BardUai also speaks, 2 Sam. xix* 
35. 

214. The comets.'] Comicen (from - 
cornn, an horn, and cano, to sing) signi- 
fies a blower on the horn, or comet, th« 
sound of which was probably very loud 
and harsh, as was tliat of the trumpets. 
If be be so deaf that be cannot hear 
these, he can*t expect to hear the singers^ 
and the softer instruments. 

215. Bawling, ^c-l His boy must 
bawl as loud as be can into his ear, when 
he would tell him who called to visit 
him, or to let him know what o*clock it 
waa. Tliey had not watches and clock^r 
as we have, but sun.dials and h<Hir- 
glaases, which a boy was to tvatch, and 
acquaint the master how the time went, v 

Hora$ quinque puer nondum Hbi nun^ 
iiat, ettu 
Jam conviifa nUhi, CacUiane^ vents. 
hlAMT lib. Tilt ep. $7* 
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Qiietn dicat venisse puer, quot nunciet horas. 

Praeterea minimus gelido jam in cgrpore sanguis 

Febre calet sola : circlimsilit agmine facto 

MdrJ^Oruni omne gei^us, quorum si nomina quaeras, 

Promptius expediam, quot amaverit Hippia moechos, 2/i 220 

Quot T|iemison aegros autumno occiderit uno ; 

Quot Basil us socios, quot ciixumscripserit Hirrus 

Pupilios: quot longa viros exsorbeat uno 

Maura die, quot discipulos inciinet Hamillus. 

Percurram citius, quot villas possideat punc, 

Quo tondente, gravis juveni |nihi barba sonabat. 

lUe humero, hie lumbis, hie cox& debilis, ambos 

Perdidit ille oculos, et luscis invidet : .hujus 

Pallida labra cibum capiunt digitis aiienis. 

Ipse ad conspectum ccense diducere rictum 

Suetus, hiat lantum, ceu pnllus hirundinis, ad quern 

Ore volat pleno mater jejuna. Sed omni 

Membrorum damno n^jor dementia, quse nee 

Nomina servorum, nee vultum agnoscit amici, 

Cum quo praet^ritsl eoenavil nocte, nee illos, 235 

Quos genuit, quos edulit : nam eodice 8»vo 

Haeredes vetat esse suos; bona tota feruntur 



225 



230 



21 8.' Watm from fevft,'} The blood it 
so cold, and circulates so slowly, that 
nothing can warm or ^icken it But 
that hectic, fererish habit, which fre- 
quent!/ is a^ an attiendant on the decays 
of ol^4^% . ^ 

Gelidiit tardante senecta 

Sangvis habet, ^-c] iEN. v. L 395, 6. 

'^Leap around, ^fc] Surround him on 
all sides, ready to rush upon him, lik^ 
< -wild beasts leaping on their prey. 

-^Farm'dinto,a troop,"} A whole troop' 
of diseases, in array against him* Ag- 
xpine facto. See Viao. ^n. i. 86. from 
whence our poet borrows this expresnoil. 
See aat. iii. 168, and note. 

220. Htppia."] See sat y\. 82. a woman 
famous for her debaucheries. 

221. Themison*'] A physician much 
commended by Pliny aod Cel^us, though 
here spoken of in no very favourable 
tight. Perhaps Juvenal gives this name 
to some empiric, in derision. 

221. Autumn.'] The autumn was usu- 
aUy a sickly time at Rome. See sat. 
iv. 1. 6^, 7, and notes. 

222. Alliesy ^-c.] When the Romans 
had conquered any people, they reduced 



them into the form of a province, which, 
being subject to Rome, was governed by 
a Roman praetor, and the inhabitants 
were called sociif allies, and, indeed, 
looked upon, in all respects, as such, 
not daring to refuse a confederacy with 
their conquerors. Basilus was one of 
these praetors, who shamefully plundered 
bis province. 

— i/irru» ] Somore»d Irus. Whoever ^ 
this was, his character is*here noted, as 
a cheaiter and circumventer of youth, 
committed to his care and guardian- 
ship. 

He that had the 'tuition of a ward 
was called tutor. The ward was called 
pupilUis. The pippilli i^^ere orphans, 
who had lost their parents, and thua 
fell under the tuition of guardians, who 
frequently, instead of protecting them, 
plundered and cheated them out of their 
patrimony. 

225. Maura,"] See sat vi. I. 50^, note. 

224. IfamiUus.'] A school-master, fa- 
mous for unnatural practices with his^ 
scholars. 

226. PVho clipidHg'] See sat L 25, 
and nptes. 
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Whom his boy may say has come, bow many hours he may 

bring word of. 
Beside, the very Httle blood, now in his cold body, 
Is only warm from fever: there leap around, formM into a 

troop, 
All kind of diseases, the names of which were you to ask, 
1 could sooner unfold, how many adulterers Hippia has loved, 
How many sick Themison has killed in one autumn ; 221 

How many of our allies Basilus, how many orphans Hirrus 
Has cheated. How many gallants the tall Maura can 
Dispense with in a day, bow many disciples Hamillus may 

defile. 
Sooner run over how many country-houses he may now possess. 
Who clipping, my beard, troublesome to me a youth, -sounded. 
One is weak in nis shoulder, another in his loins, anotlier in 

his hip, 
Another has lost both his eyes, and envies the blind of one : 
The pale lips of this take food from another's fingers : 
He, at the flight of a supper, accustomed to stretch open his 330 
Jaw, only gapes, like the young one of a swallow, to whom 
The fastinff dam flies with her mouth full. But, than all the losa 
Of limbs, that want of understanding is greater, which neither 
Knows the names of servants, nor the countenance of a friend, 
With whom he supp*d the night before, nor those 235 

Whom he hath begotten, whom brouij;ht up: for, by a cruel will, 
He^ forbids them to be his heirs ; all nis goods are carried 



Cimiainut was • barber at Rome, 
who got a kiiigbt*B estate^ and, growing 
▼«ry ricb» bad levcral villas, anid lived 
io a sumptuous manner; but at last* 
be broke, and fled into Sicily. ' Set 
Mart. vii. epigr. 64. 

S27* One i$ weaky fc.'] That host of 
diseases, mentioned L SIS, 19. are here 
represented as making their attacka on 
different parts of the body. 

299. O/this.] Hujus—i e. honinis, 

-^Take/tod, ^J So feeble and 
childish that he can't feed himself, and 
is forced to be fed by another* 

23a. Htf at the tight, ^cJ} As soon as 
supper is served, he, as it were mecha* 
nically, stretdies open his jaws ; but, 
unable to feed himself, he only gapes, 
like a young swallow in the nest, when 
it sees the old one flying towards ^t with 
'food in her mouth. This natural image 
is beauUTuliy expretsed. 

235—4. NeUherfcntws.l u e. Recol- 



lects; his memory now falling.' 

234. The names of ttrvants,] The poet 
here brings his old man into the last 
stage of superannuation, when Che un- 
deratandin;^ and memory fail, wbldi, 
as he says, U worse than all the 
rest. 

236. Brought up.'} Though he has 
not only begotten, but brought up his 
children, so that they must have lived 
much with him, yet Uiey are forgotten . 
he makes a will, by which he disinherits 
them, and leaves all he has to some art- 
ful strumpet who has got possesion of 
him. 

-^^ cruel witiJ] Codei, or caudeiu 
literally meads the trunk, stem, pr body 
of a tree. Hence, by metooym. a u- 
ble-book, made of several boards joined 
together, on which they used to write ; 
hence any writing, aa a deed, will, &c. 
See sat. vii. 110. 

237. JF*or6M<:iM«fy|.] He excludes them 
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AdPhialen: tantum artificis valet halitus oris, 

0uod steterat multos in carcere fbrnicis annos. 

Ut vigeant sensud animi, ducenda tamen sunt ^ SIO 

!Funera gnatorum, rogus aspiciendus aniatae 

Conjugis, et fratris, plenseque sororibus urnae. 

Hsec data pcena din v4ventibus ; ut rejiovatd 

Semper clade domiis, multis in luctibus, inque 

Perpetuo moerore, et nigr^ veste senescant. 245 

Bex Pylius (magno si quicquam credis Homero) 

Exemplunfi vitse fuit a-cornice secundse : 

^elix niinirum, qui tot per saecula mortem 

Distulit, atque suos jam dextrS computat annos, 

Quique novum toties mustum bibit : oro, parumper S5Q 

Attendas, quantum de legibus ipse queratur 

Fatorum, et nimio de stamine, cum videt acris 

Antilochi barbam ardentem : nam quaerit ab omni, 

Quisquis adest, socio, cur hsec in tempora duret ; 



ffiom inheriting his estate, t, e. he disin- 
herits them. 

S5i, Art carried.] Are disposed of» 
convejed by the wilL 

25Sp To Phiale.2 See above, 1.256, 
note the first. 

•— iSb much availst ^c ] Such an old 

dotard as this may Be ea«ly persuaded 

to any thing by an artful strumpet ; so 

, great aq ascendancy does she acquire 

- over him by her artful and insinuating 

tongue. 

239. PriMon ofabrothel'\ Fornix, lit. 
an arch or vault in houses; also, melon, 
a stew or brothel, because these were in 
vaults or wells under ground. Ainsw. 
Hence, from the darkness and filthiness 
of their situation, as well aS from the 
confinement of the wretched inhabitants 
therein, who stood ready for every 
comer, Juvenal repVesents Phiale as 
having stood in carcere fornicis. which 
is describing her as a common prosti- 
tute. 

Hot., lib. i. sat ii ) 50. alluding to 
the filth of these dupgisons, says. 
Contra aliv^ nuUam nisi olenti infomice 
ttafUem. 
See Jnv. sat. vi. 1. 1 30, 1. 

Career signifies also a starting place 
at the chariot-races ; hence by meronym. 
.a beginning : in this sense it may mean 
the entrance of a brothel, where the 
harlots presented themselves to the view 
of the passers-by. C^p. sat. iii. L 65^ 



n. I. 

240. Tko' the senses, ^c] L e. Yet 
allow him to retain his sensto in full 
vigour, what grievous scenes of distress 
has he to go through ! ^ 

— Children*} So Virg. Mn, vi. U 
308. 
Impositisque rog}sjuvenes ante ^ra ;>«« 
rentum* 

241. To be attended] Ducere funera 
is a phrase peculiarly adapted to the 
ceremony of funerals, and prob^iy it is 
derived from a custom of the friends of 
the deceased walking in procession be- 
fore the corpse. Sat i. 146. See 
Granq. in loc. •• Ducere ^verfoum 
*' sepulturae. Albinov. ad Liviam- Fu« 
^'nera ducuntur Romana p^r oppida 
« Drusi." , 

— The pife,] The funeral pUe, on 
which the body was reduced to ashes. 

242. Ums/m*dti'C.] le. With their 
bones and ashes, whidi it was customar]r 
to preserve in pots (after being gathered 
from the funeral pile) called nrns. 

243. Thispniut i'c] This is the sad 
lot of long'lived people, as it must be 
their fate to out-live many of their 
friends. 

243—4. Slaughter of the family, ^c.} 
Some part or other of which is conti* 
nually dropping ofiT. 

244. Many sorrows,] i. e, BeiV^ailings 
of the death of friends. 

24^. Black halnt.} By this we fin^ 
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To Phiale t so mnch avails the breath of an artful mouth, 
Which has stood for many years in the prison of a brothel. 
Tho' the senses^ of the mind may be strong, yet funerab of 
children 240 

Are to be attended, the pile to be seen of a beloved 
W^fe, and of a brother, and urns tilPd with sisters. 
This pain is given to long-livers, so that, the slaughter 
Of the family being continually renewed, in many sorrows, and in 
Perpetual grief, and in a black habit, they may grow old* S45 
The Pylian king (if you at all believe the great llomer) 
Was an exampfe of hfe second from a crow : 
Happy, no doubt, who thro* so many ages liad deferrM 
Death, and now computes his years with the right liand^ 
'And who so often drank new must : I pray, attend £50 

A little — How much might he complain of the laws 
Of the fates, and of too much thread, when he saw the beard of 
Brave Antilochus burning : he demands of every friend 
Which is present, why he shoidd last till these times— 



that the wearing of mourning for tbc 
\oU of relations it very andeot» and 
that black was the colour which the 
ancients used on such occasions. See 
aat.iii. L 213. 

246. Pylian king,'} Nestor, the king 
of Pylos, in Pelc^Kmnesus, who, accord- 
ing to Homer, is said to have lived three 
hundred years. 

247. Second Jrom a crow,'\ Comix sig- 
nifies a crow, or rook. Tbb species of 
bird is fabled t<^live nine times the age 
of a man. Nestor (says the poet) stands 
second to this long-lived bird. 

249. iVUh the right.} The ancients 
used to count their numbers with their 
fingers; all under one hundred was 
counted on the left hand, aU above on 
tlie right. 

250. So often drank, <|-cO Mustum 
dgnifies new wine. The vintage, when 
this was made, was in the autumn ; so 
that the poet here means to observe that 
Nestor lived for many returns of this 
season. 

— Attend.} The poet calls for attention 
to what he is going to prove, by various 
examples, namely, that happiness does 
not consist in long life. 

251 — 2. Lawi of the fates} The an- 
cients believed all things, even the gods 
tbemsalve^ to be govwned by the ^tea. 



Old men, who were from various caotet 
afflicted, might be apt to complain of 
their destiny, and Nestor among tb« 
rest. 

252. Cf too much tiiread.'^ The fates 
were supposed to be three sisters, who 
had all some peculiar business assigned 
them by the poets, in relation to the 
lives of men. One held the distal!^ 
another spun the thread, and the third 
cut it q. d. How mlgiit he complain 
that the thread of his lite was too long* 

253. Ant'dochite,} The son of Nestor, 
slain, according to Homer, by Memnoa 
at the siege of Troy ; according to Ovid, 
by Hector. His b. ard burning, u e» 
on the funeral pile. Tliis meniion of 
the beard implies, that he was now 
grown to man*s estate. 

259. He dimandt, 4j;c } The poet here 
very naturally describes the workings 
and effects of grief, in the afflicted old 
man, who is now tempted to think, that 
his great age was granted him as a 
punishment £ur some greater crime than 
be could recollect to h^ve comniitted,^ 
as he was permitted to live to see so sad 
an event as the death of bis brave and 
beloved, son. He is therefore repre- 
sented as inquiring of his friends what 
could be the cause of his being reserved 
for such an affltctiun* 
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Quod (acinus dignum tarn longo adoiiserit sevo. ^ 
Haec eadem Peleus raptum cum luget Achillem, 
Atque alius, cui fas Ithacumlugere natantem. 
Incolumi Troja Priamus venisset ad umbras 
Assaraci magnis solennibus, Hectore funus 
Portantc, ac reliquis fratrum cervicibus, inter 
lliadum lachiymas, ut primosedere planctus 
Cassandra inciperet, scissaque Polyxena pallsi^ 
Si foret extinctus diverse tempore, quo noii 
Coeperat audaces Paris sediticare carinas. 
Lfonga dies igitur quid contulit ? onmia vidit 
Eversa, et fiammis Asiam ferroque cadentem. 
Tunc miles (remulus posit^ tulit arma tiard, 
Et ruit ante aram summi Jovis, ut vetulus bos, 
Qui domini cuUris tenue et miserabile collum 
Pr&ebet, ab ingrato jam fastiditus aratro. 



SAT. X. 

255 



260 



265 



270 



556. Peleus.'] The father of Achilles, 
tlnin by Paris, who shot him' in the 
heel in the temple of Apollo, the only 
part where he w|tf vulnerable. His 
father Peleus had to lament his untime- 
Ij death. 

257. jinother,'} Laertes, a |nrince of 
Jthaca, father of Uiysses. He, during 
bis son's absence, and wanderings over 
the seas, wearied himself with daily 
labour in husbandry, having no other 
attendant than an old maid-servant, who 
brought hin^ food : during this period 
his constant petition to Jupiter was, that 
be might die. 

— Swimmmg Ithacus,"] Ulysses was 
called Itbacus, from Ithaca, a country 
of Ionia where.he reigned. After the 
destruction of Troy, he suffered many 
toils and hardships, for ten years toge- 
^ ther, before his return home. The word 
natantem perhaps alludes to his ship. 
wreck near the isfand of Calypso, where 
be was forced to swim to ^ve his life | 
or perhaps it may allude, Jn general, to 
the length of time he passed in sailing 
on the sea. 

258. Troy being safe.] i, e. Had Troy 
stood, and remaiaed in safety. 

-^Priam.^ The last king of Troy, who 
lived to see the city l)esieged by the 
Greeks for ten years together, and at 
length taken. 

258 — 9. iSkadesofjissaracus,4:C'l Had 
joined his ancestors* ghosts, or shades, 
in the infernal regions; ue, had died 



in peace, and had been buried with 
the splendid funeral rites belonging to 
his rank. See Vxao. ^n. L 288 ; and 
Aixsw. Agsaracus* 

259* Hector canying'y ^] Athon^^the 
ancients, the corpse of the parent wst 
carri^ forth to the funeral pHe by the 
sons of the deceased. If Troy had 
remained in quiet, Priam's son Hector 
had not beto slain by ^chill^ but had 
survived his father, and bavi^ as the 
^stem was> been oo^of his bearers to 
the funeral pile. 

2€a The re$t of the ihouUUsrs, ^c] 
Reliquis cervicibus^— for cervicibas reli- 
quorum, &c. Hypalkge. According to 
Homer^ Priam bad fifty soqs and 
twelve daughters ; stbe former of which 
would have assisted Hector in carrying 
their father's corpse. Pliny says, (Hb. viL 
c. 44. ) Quintus Metelltn Macedonicus, 
a quatuor filiis illatua est rogo. 

Priam was slain in ^e siege by Pyr- 
rhus, the son of Achilles, and most of 
his childrep were destroyed. See Mn. ii ' 
501—54. 

261. Jit toon at, ^-c] This was th« 
aignal for the funeral procession to move 
forward towards the pile. 

"•^Ctatandra, ^c, ] She was the daugh- 
ter of Priam and Hecuba. . It was cus« 
tomary to hire women to moumat burials^ 
who went before the corpse to lament 
the dead ; the cliief of them who began 
the ceremony was called proefica, (apr«- 
ficio, plaoctuuin princeps. Alansw.) 
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What crime he had comtpitted worthy so long life. 855 

The very same does Peieus, while he mourns Achilles snatch'd 

away, 
And another, to whom it was permitted to lament the swim- 
ming Ithacus. 
Troy being sale, Priam had come to the shades 
Of Assaracus with great solemnities, Hector carrying 859 

The corpse, and the rest of the shoulders of his brethren, among 
The tears of the Trojans, as soon as Cassandra should begin 
To utter the first waitings, and Polyxena with a rent garment. 
Had he been extirict at another time, in which Paris 
Had not begun to build the daring ships. 
What therefore did long life adyantage him ? he saw all things 
, Overturned, and Asia falling by fire and sword. 26(5 

Then, a trembling soldier, jthe diadem being laid aside, he bore 

arms, 
And fell before the altar of high Jove, as an old ox, 
Who, to the master's knife, offers his lean and miserable 



Neck, now despise^l by the ungrateful plough. 



270 



Tbifl part must here most naturalljr have 
b^en takes bjCassaodra, Priam*B daugh- 
ter,, who, would doubtless, have put her- 
self at the bead of the mourning women. 
See 2 Chron. xxxvi 35. 

After the taking of Troy, she fell to 
the share of Agamemnon. She was 
nuurried to Choroebus, and debauched by 
Ajax Oileus, in the temple of Minerra. 
See Mn, i. 44. and u. 1. 403 — 7. 

262. Polifxena, |-c.] The daughter also 
of Priam, who gave her , in marriage to 
Achilles ; but he, coming into the tem- 
ple of Apollo to perform the nuptial 
rites, was there treacherously slain by 
Paris. She was afterwards sacrificed at 
the tomb of Achilles. Sae before, 1. 
256, note. 

— Sent garment.'} Rending the gar- 
ments, in token of grief, was very an- 
cient. . 

' 263. Bfiing eflfnct,'} i. e. If he had 
died. 

-^Jt another time, ^c,"] i. e. Befoiip 
Paris prepared to sail into Greece, in 
order to ravish Helen from her husband 
Menelaus. Had this been the case, 
Priam would have been borne to the 
grave by his (sons, and his funeral solem- 
nized by the public lamentations of his 
daughters.. 

264. Daring «%«.] So called from 
ihe daring design th^ were employed 

TQUll. 



in ;. the eieeotion of which oecadooed 
the Trojan wu, and the destmctioq of 
Uie country by the Greeks. 

265. ff^hat therefore^ 4^.] The poet 
here ^iplies this instance oif old king 
Priam to his maiq argument against 
wishing to live to old age, seeing with 
how many sorrows it may be accom- 
panied. 

266, yliiafaUmg.'] See Vieq. iEn. iii. 
1. 1. By Asia is .here meant the Lesser . 
Asia, containing the Qreater and Lesser 
Phrygia, the kingdom of Priam. 

S67. Tremblmg soldier,'] Briam, now 
trembling, arid almost worn out by age, 

— Diadem being iaid aside,} Having 
laid aside all ensigns of royalty. 

-^Bore arms,} in defence cHfhii coun- 
try. See ^n. ii 50T — 558. where 
these parts of Prtam*s history are de- 
scribed. « 

268. /W/ befirt the aitar.} Of Jupiter 
Herceus, erected by Priam in an oped 
court belonging to the palace t hither ha, 
fled for succour and protection, but was 
slain'by Pyrrhus. ^n. ii 501 » 2. 

270. JTngratefid plough.} Prosopopcia. 
The plough is here represented as un* 
grateful, as forgetting the labours of the 
old worn-out ox, and despising, him as 
now useless. Some undmtand aratrt 
for agricolar-matoQ. 

F 
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Exitus ille utcumque hominis : sed torva canino 
Liatravit rictu, quse post hunc vixerat^ uxor. 
Festino ad nostros, et regem transeo Ponti, 
£t CrcBBum, quem vox justi facunda Solonis 
Respicere ad longse ju^sit spatia ultinm vitse. 
Exilium et career, Mintumarumque paludes, 
Et mendicatus victS Carthagine panis, 
Hinc causas habu^re. Quid illo cive tulisset 
Natura in terris, quid Roma beatius unquam, 
Si circumducto cfltptivorum agmine, et omni < 
Bellorum pompd, animamexhalisset opimam^^ 
Cum de Teutonico vellet descendere curru ? 
Provida Pompeio dederat Campania febres 
Optandas; sed mnltse urbes, et publica vota 
Vic^runt: igitur fortuna ipsius, et urbis 
Servatum victo caput abstulit. Hoc crnciatu 
Lentulus, hdc pcend caruit, ceciditque Otbegas 
integer, et jacuit Catilinaoulavere toto. 
Formam optat modico pueris, majore pueUis 



275 



S80 



S85 



S7I. Eat of a man.] He died, bow- 
trer, like m nian--'th» wa9 not' the case 
of hit wife. 

^Fierce wife, ^c^le, Hecuba, wife 
of Priam, who^ after tlie sacking of Troy, 
railed so against the Greeks, that she is 
feigned to have been turned into a bitch. 
OTn». Met. lib. ziii. 1. 061^9. 

270. To ourown^l To mention in- 
'itances and examples among our own 
people. 

'--The king of Pontus ] Mithridates, 
who maintained a long war with the 
Romans, but was at last routed by 
Pbmpey. He would have shortened his 
days by poison, but had so fortified hinn« 
self by an antidote, invented by him, 
and which still bears bis name, that none 
would operate upon him. See sat. vi. 
L 660, and note. 

274. Crcems, whom^ jj*^.] Crcesuswas 
the last king of Lydia, so rich, that Croesi 
divitiae was^ proverbial saying. He 
asked Solon ' (one of the wise inen of 
Greece, and lawgiver of the Athenians) 
who was the happiest man? The philo- 
sopher told him, <'B0inan could be said 
*• to be happy before death. ** This, af. 
terVrards, Crcst^us found to be true ; for, 
being taken prisoner by Cyrus, and or* 
dered to be burned, he cried out, *^ So- 



* Ion ! Solon ! Solon \** Cyrus asked th« 
Teason of this, and was told what Solon 
bad said; whereupon, considering it 
might be his own case, he spared bit 
life, and treated him with much respect. 
Re^icere— to consider— mind— regard. 

276. Marshes of Miniyma, ^c."] Caiua 
Marius being overcome in the civil war 
by Sylla, was forced to skulk in the 
marshes of Mintumie, a city by the river 
Liris, where he was found, taken, and 
hnprisOned ; he then esca'ped into Afri- 
ca, where he lived in esile, and begged 
his bread in the streets of Carthage* 
^hich had been conquered by the Eo*- 
mans. ^ « » 

278 Hence had their causes.] All these 
misfortunes were owing to Marius's liv- 
ing 5» long ; he died in the sixty-eighth' 
year of his age. 

^Tfmn that citizen 1 i. e. Than Ma- 
rina. 

280—2. Ifi-when, icl If when, in 
his triumph after conquering the Cimbri, . 
he had numbers of captives led around 
his triumphal car, and amidst all the 
pomp and ' glory of victory, he had 
breathed out bis mighty soul, as he de- 
scended, after the triumph was over, 
from his chariot, he had been the hap- 
piest man in vSature, or that Rome ever 
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However, that was the exit of a man : btit his fierce wi% 
Who outlived him, barked with a canine jaw. 
] hasten to our own, and pass by the kins of Pontus, 
And Croesus, whom the eloquent voice of just Solon 
Commanded to look at the last period of a lon£ hfe. 375 

Banishment and a prison, and the marshes of Mintumae, 
And bread begged in conquerM Carthage, 
Hence had their causes — what, than that citizen, had 
Nature on the earth, or Rome ever borne, more bappy^ 
If the troop of captives being led around, and m all 280 

The pomp of ware, he had breath'd forth his great soul. 
When he would descend from the Teutonic chariot ? 
Provident Campania had given Pompey fevers 
To be wished for; hut manv cities, and public vows 
Overcame the'm : therefore his own fortune, and that of the 
city 285 

Took off his preserved head from him conquered : this tormentl 
This punishment Lientulus was free from ; and Celhagus &U 
Entire, and Catiline lay with his wliote carcase. 
With moderate murmur, the anxious mother desires bean^,. 



tnfc^ and haT« escaped tbir miMriet 
which afterwards befel him. 

883. TnUonie chanot.] The Teutonet 
were a people bordering on the Cimbri* 
conquered by Marius; the chariot in 
which Marius rode in his triumph over 
these people is therefore called Teutonic, 
as used on that occasion. 

283. FiUndent Campania, ] When first 
Pompey engi^ed in the civil war against 
Caesar, he baa a violent fever at Naples, 
and another at Capua, of which he was 
like to have died; these seem to have 
been provided against the miseries which 
afterwards b^fel him. 

584. To be mshedfor,] In order to 
take bim out of life, while he was great 
and happy. 

585. Overcame them'} The united 
wtsbea and prayers of so many cities and 
people^ for his recoveiy, prevailed against 
the effects of bis sickness, and" saved his 
life. 

— JKi own fortune*'} Which reserved 
bim to be slain in his flight to Egypt, 
after bis defeat by Cafsar. 
. '^That of the city.} Doomed to fall 
under the dominion of Pompey's enemy, 
after suffering so much by a civil war. 

386. Took off, j^c] That life which 
iu$d been preaerv^ in a dangerous nck- 



nesa (see note on L 385 ) was destrojrvd 
after bb defeat, and bis bead severed 
from' bis body by Achillas and Salvius» 
sent for that purpose from Ptofemjr, who 
intended it as a present to C«sar. 

Of Pompey *s death, see Ant* Unin 
Hist. vol. xiii.p.S17. 

287. Lentulua^^Cethegui.}Thwt wen 
in the coaspiracy with Catiline, and 
being put into prison, by order of Cicero» 
then consul, were strangled, so that their 
bodies were not dismembered. 

288. CatUine^^^c^} The famous con^ 
splrator, whose designs were detected 
and frustrated by Cieero, died in battle, 
without the loss of any part of his body* 
See Sallust. All these died young 
men, and thus werp taken away from 
the mi>eries which tbotie meet with who 
live to old age. 

389. Moderate murmur^} The word 
murmur here implies that sort of mut« 
tering which they used at tlieir prayers 
to the gods; this wa^ loader, and more 
distinct, on some occasions than on 
others, according to the degree of fer- 
vency in the suppliant. Comp. PfkKa, 
sat ii. 6-^. 

'^Annout mother, ^c.} The poet here 
represents another 4>opular foUy, in 8up« 
poting a mother anxious for b^ju-^. 
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Murmure) cum Veneris fanutn videt anxia mater^ 290 

Usque ad delicias votorum : cur tamen, inquit^ 

Corripias? pulchrl gaudet Latona Diani. 

Sed vetat optari faciem Lucretia, qualem 

Ipsa habuit. Cuperet Rutilae Virginia gibbum 

Accipere, atque suam Rutilse dare. Filius autem 295 

Corporis egregii miseros trepidosque parentes 

Semperhabet. Rara est adco conoordia FORMiS 

Atqve Pi»DiciTiJE ! sanctos licet horrida mores 

Tradiderit domus, ac veteres tmitata iFabinas. 

Praeterea, castum ingenium, vultumque modesto 300 

Sanguine ferventem tribuac natura benigni 

liarga manu : (quid enim puero conferre potest plus 

Custode, et curt Natura potentior oinni ?) 

Non licet esseviros : nam prodiga corruptoris 

Improbitas ipsos audet ten tare parentes : 805 

Tanti in muneribus fiducia. In uUus ephebum 

Deformem ssevd castravit in arce tyrannus : 

Nee p'rsBtextatum rapuit Nero loripedem, vel 

Strumosum, atque utero pariter, ^ibboque tumentem* 

I nunc, etjuvenis specie Isetaretui, quern 310 

Majora expectant discrimina. Fiet adulter 



lumcbome tfaifdren, and^rayitigror thiti 
at Uie shrine of Venus, the fabled god- 
dess of beautj. 

291. Etfen to the deHgkt, |t.] So that 
tl^ highest and fondest of them might be 
gn^tified, and the delight of tbeir'accom* 
plishment be equal to that which she felt 
in making them* 

S92.- Blame mefJA question supposed 
Irom the mother to the poet, on his find- 
tog fault with her for what she did. 

-^Le^ona r^oices, ^.] She defends 
what die does bj quoting an example. , 
lAtona, daughter ^ Coeus, one of the 
Titans, bore, to Jupiter, Apollo and 
Diana at the same birth. 

293. Lucretia forbidt, ^-c] The poet 
answers the example brought for asking 
beautiful children, by the instance of 
■Lucretia, whose beauty proved her un- 
doing. She was a beautiful Roman 
lady, the daughter of Lupretius, prefect 
of the city, and wife of Tarquinius Col- 
latinus, ravished by Sextus Tarquinius, 
son of Tarquinius Superbus, which she 
so resented, that she sent for her father 
and husband, and subbed herself before 
them. The people of Rome, on thia 



i^Ose in arttis, expelled the Tarquiiis, and 
changed the monarchy to a common*' 
Wealth. 

,294. Virginia.l A Roman virgin ex* 
ceedingly l^autiful, whom her own fa- 
ther, to prevent her being exposed to the 
lUst of Appius, one of the Decemviri^ 
stabbed in the middle of the forutti. 

294«»5. Rutila.] An ugly deformed 
old woman, above seventy-seven years 
old, as Pliny says, was in no'danger of 
such a death, and therefore happier ill 
her dcfortnity than Virginia in her 
beauty ; so that the ktter might gladly 
have changed her person for that of 
Rutila. 

295. BtU a, son, ^c"] L e, A son with 
ttn accomplished and beautiful person 
makes bis parents unhappy, and keepa 
them in perpetual fear, so very rarely dO 
beauty and modesty meet together. 

296. Fervm.'\ The word corporis, 
which literally signifies the body, is here 
used for the whole person of the man, 
per synec. ' 

298. Homeiy house, ^c,"] t. e. Though 
the plain family, rough and honest, 
should have fumisbed htm with the best 
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lF*or her bdys— with greater for her girls, when the sees the 
temple of Venus, 290 

Even to the delight of her Wishes. Yet, why, says she, 
Should you blame me ? Latona rejoices in fair Diana. 
But Lucretia forbids a face to be wislie<i for, such 
As she had . Virginia would desire to accept the hump of Rutik^ 
And give her (shape) to Rutila. But a son, with a 895 

Remarkable person, always has miserable and trembling 
Parents-^So rare is thb agrbembnt op bbautt 
And chastity !— Tho' the homely house chaste morab should 
Have transmitted^ and imitated the old Sabines. 
Beside, a chaste disposition, and a countenance flowing 300 
With modest blood, let bounteous nature give him 
With a kind hand, (for what more upon a boy can 
Nature, more powerful than a guardian, and than all care, bestow ?) 
They must pot be men ; for the prodigal improbity 
Of a corrupter dares to tempt the parents themselves: 
So great is confidence in bribes. No tyrant ever 
Castrated a deformed youth in his cruel palace: 
Nor did Nero ravish a noble ypnth club-footed, or one 
With a wen, and swelling equally in his l>elly and hump. 
Go now, and delight in the beauty of your young man. 
Whom greater dangers await. *He will become a public 



905 



310 



monli, and broui^t hnn up in «U ttiA 
plain and ▼irtuout timpticity of the old 
SiOiincSr (tee nt. ▼!. L 16^2, 3.) trans- 
mktiiig Ebodetty and cbaatity bj tbeir 
.own examples alsa 

300. Gieming, ^fc] Easily blushing at 
every species of indecency. 

303. More pim*rjyi, ^i.J i. e. Who is 
tanore powerftxl than all outward re- 
straints, q. d. Natural good dispositions 
are more powerful presenratives against 
Vice, than all the watchfulness and care 
of guardians and parents. 

304. Mu$t not be mm.] If they are to 
•scape '* the poUUtions that are in the 
•'world through lust,** they must die 
ytBung, and not be men. 

'^The4m»digtdimprobUy, ijt;.] The of- 
fers of those who would corrupt their 
chastity, and who think no prodigality 
too great to seduce youth, will even at- 
tempt to corrupt the parents themselves, 
by bribing them, at any price, over to 
their side. Such is their extravagant 
wickedness. 

306. Confldmcembnbes.'] So thorough- 
ly peiBiiackd are they that a bribe will 



earry their point. 

«- Ab tyrant, ^c] tlie poet ^cws as- 
other danger arising from beaa^» 
namely, that of being taken into the pa- 
laces of princes and great men, where 
they were kept for unnatural purposes* 
and castrated, in order to UMke their 
voices like those of woipoien; now this 
might be the consequence of being hand- 
some, but no deformed and ugly youth 
was ever served so. See sat. vi. 368 — 
72. 

508. ^erd ravish, ^c.] Alludes to the 
horrid amours of Nero wUh Sporus, 
whom he dressed in woman's apparel^ 
and is said to have married. See sat. u. 
60, note. 

309. ^ wen ] Struma signifies a swell- 
ing* or wen, arising from a scrophuloua 
habit, like what .we call the king's evil* 
Strumosus, one that has this disorder. 

— SwelUng, 4r<^] u e, Pot-beUied and 
hump-backed. 

310. Go noWf 4fc.] An ironical apo- 
strophe to the mother (see 1. 289^91.) 
who is wishing for beautiful childreu. 

31 !• Greater dangers, ^c] The older 
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Piiblicus, et poenas metuet, qaasctinque nuuritus. 

Exigit iratus: nee erit felicior astro 

Martis, ut in laqueos nunquam incidat ; exigit autem 

Interdum ille dolor plus, quam lex uUadolori 

Concessit. Necat hie ferro, secat ille cruentis 

Verberibus, quosdam moechos et mugUlts intrat. 

Sed tuus Endymion dtlectse fiet adulter 

Matronae : mox cum dederit Servitia nutnmos, 

Fiet et illtus, quam non amat: exuet omnem 

Corporis T)rnatum : quid enim ulla neffaverit udis 

Inguinibus, sive est hsec Hippia, sitre CatuUa i 

Deterior totos liabet illie foemina mores. 

Sed <;asto quid forma nocet ? quid profuit olim 

Hippolyto grave propositumf quid Bellerophonti I 

Erubuit nerope htec, ceu fastidita repuis^ : 

Nee Stbenobcea minus quam Cressa excanduit, et se 

Concuss^re ambse. ' Mulier ssevissima tunc est, 
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he grows, the more dangers will he be 
exposed to, even greater than those aU 
leadjr thebtioD^. 

91 1« fft will become, 4|-c.] He will in- 
trigue with married Women, and» on de- 
tection by the husbands, be exposed te 
all the suffering which Uieir rage and 
jealcNisy may inflict. 

51S. Sappier than the star, ^c"] As 
aU destiny was supposed to be governed 
by the stars, so the word star (per me- 
tonym.) may signify destiny. WiU he 
have better luck than Marp, who, when 
in an amqur with Venus, was surprised 
by her hukband Vulcan, who enclosed 
them with a net, and exposed them to 
. the s^ht of all the gods. 

715. That pain,] Which an adulterer 
may have inflicted on him by an enraged 
husband. 

-^Than any law, ^c] t. e. The pain 
which the gallant may suffer from the 
husband may poskibly exceed any that 
the law would inflict, or has allowed, for 
such an offence 

316. With a tuford.'] Ferrum means 
may tool or weapon mad<9 with iron. 
There .seems here to be an imitation of 
HoR. lib. i. sat. ii. 1. 40—46. 

516—1 7. frkh bloody »courgei.^ I. e. 
Most barbarously flogs the gallant witli 
scourges, the blood following the 
strokes: 

'^'^-^lUe Jlagdlii 
Ad mortem cacuf, HoB/ubi supr. 



HIT. The mullet, j^c] Thk waa • 
punishment sometimes inflicted on adul- 
terers, wheu caught in the ikct, and must 
«be attended with the most excruciating 
pain. It was done by thrusting the fish 
up the fondamentand then drawing it 
out, with the fins laying hold of and 
tearing the part ^ 

318. Sut yout endymion.] Anoth# 
ironical apostrophe to the mother. See 
before, note on L 310. 

Endymion was a shepherd, fajAed to 
have been fallen in love with by Cynthia, 
or the moon, who, that she might kiss 
him, laid him asleep on Mount Latmu^, 
in Caria, near the coast of the Archipe- 
lago. 

The poet uses the name Endymioti 
here in derision of the mother, whom he 
supposes to be so fond of her son, and so 
pleased with his beauty, as to think him 
as handsome, at least, as Endymion him- 
self, and as likely to excite the love'df 
some favourite lady, as Endymion was 
to excite the love of Cynthia, and who 
will think to have him all to herself. 
No, says the poet, this will only last till 
some lucrative temptation comes in hia 
way, and then he will be as bad as others, 
and just as profligate — for 

319. Wheti IHervilid, ^c] This name 
may here be put for any lewd and pro^ 
fligate adulteress, who hired lovers for 
her pleasures. There may probably be 
an allusion to Servilia, the piother of 
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Adulterer, and will fear wtiatsoever punishment an angry 
Husband exacts : nor will he be happier than the star 
Of Mars, that he diould never fitU into snares : but soroetimea 
That pain exacts more than any law to pMn 315 

Has granted. One kills with a sword, another cuts with bloody 
Scourges, and some adulterers the mullet enters. 
But your Endymion will become the adulterer of some beloved 
Matron : presently when SarviUa shall give him money. 
He will become hers too whom he4oves not : she will put off 
£very ornament of her body : for what will any woman deny to 
Those she likes, whether she be Hippia or Catulla ? "^ 
There a bad woman has her whole manners. 
But how does beauty hurt the chaste ? what, once on a time, 
did W4 

A solemn resolution benefit Hippolytus ? what Bellerophon ? 
Truly this reddenM as if scorned by a repulse t 
Nor was Sthenobcea less on fire than the Cretan, and both 
Vexed themselves. A woman is then most cruel 



Brutaty and lister of Cato, with whom 
Caesar lived in illicit conunerce. 

When mdi a one pays him welU 
however he may dislike her person, he 
will be at her senrice. 

39a Put of, 4t^] She will strip 
herself of all her jewds and finery, part 
with every thing that's valuable, to sup- 
ply the means of rewarding her lover. 

522. Hippia.'} See sat. vi. 82—113. 
A prodigal adulteress. 

^^CattMa,] See sat ii. -4d. A poor 
harlot. 

q. d. However dliPerent in their cir^, 
cumstances, they will all meet in thif 
point, MX. to^spare nothiDg where a lover 
la in question. 

523. There a had tiwman.] On that one 
principle of self-gratification she forms 
all ber conduct; tliere she shews her- 
self kind, generous, and liberal, how- 
ever worse in general than otl^ers. 

S34. How does bea%Uy, ^c,"} Granting 
that beauty may be pernicious, in in- 
sUnces like those above mentioned, yet 
how can it injure the chaste and virtu- 
ous? 

525. A solemn retoltUion, 4*^*] This 
was the solemn resolv^e of Hippolytus, 
to refuse tibe love of his st^ mother 
Phiedra, who,' for this, accused him of 
tempting her to incest. He fled away 
in s eharlot by ths ses aid% but the 



horses taking fright at the sea-calvca 
lying on the shore, overtomed the ,cha» 
riot, and killed him. 

'^BeUerophon.'} SlhenobcMi (the wife 
of Poetusy king of the Argi^es) falling im 
love with him, he refused ber; at which 
she was so incensed, that she accused 
him to her husband: this forced him 
upon desperate adventures^ which he 
overcame. Sthenoboea, hearing of his 
success, killed herself. 

526. This reddened, ft;.] Phaedra red- 
dened with anger and resentment, as 
thinking herself despised. 

927. Sthenobesa, fc.} See note on 
L325. 

— The Oetani Pbsdra was ^e 
daughter of Minos, king of Crete. 

^'Both,'] Phaedra and Sthenobosa. 

328. Vexed Iffemseloes.'} Concussere. 
The verb concutio literally signifies to 
shake, jog, or stir; and> when applied 
to the mind, to trouble, vex, or disquiet. 
Here intimates, that these women shook, 
or stirred themselves, into a fit of rage 
and vexation. It seems to be used me- 
taphorically, from the custom of the 
wrestlers and boxers at the theatres, who* 
before they engaged, gave themselves 
blpwa on the breast* or sides, to excite 
anger and fury. Thus the lion is said 
to shake his mane, and lash himself 
with bis tail, when he would be furious* 
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Cum stmiulos odio pudor admovet, Elige quidnam 

Suadendum esse putes, cui nubere Ceesaris uxor 330 

Desttnat : optimus hie, et formosissimus idem 

Genitis patriciae rapitur miser extinguendus 

Messalinse oculis : dudum sedet iila parato 

Flammeolo ; Tyriusque palam genialis in hortis 

Sternitur, et ritu decies centena dabuntur 335 

Antiquo : veniet cum signatoribus auspex. 

Haec tu secreta, et paucis commidsa putabas? 

Non nisi legitime vuit nubere. Quid placeat, die : 

'at parere velis, pareundum est ante lucemas : 

Si^celus admittas, dabitur mora parvula, dum res. S40 

Nota urbi et populo, contingat principis aures ; 

Dedecus ille domAs sciet ultimus. Interea tu 

Obsequere imperio, si tanti est vita dierum 

Paueorum ; quicquid melius, leviusque putaris, 

Praebenda est gladio pulchra bsc et Candida cervix • Si5 



S3S. Most crud, jv.] A woman is, 
then most savage and relentless, when» 
on being disappointed, the fear of shame 
adds spurs to her resentmeot, and her 
passion of loYe is changed to hatred. 
See Oen. xxxiz. 7—20. 

Virgil represents Juno as stirred up 
fo her relentless hatred to ^neas, and 
the Trojans, fVom several motives; 
among the rest, from the contempt which 
had been shewn her by Paris, in his 
judgment against her at mount Ida. 

ITecdum eliam causae irarum, uevique 
dolores, 

MxcideranX animo, manel aUa mente 
repSttum " 

Judicium Paridis, spretaque injuria 
forma, ^fC ^c* JEn. i. 2s^, 30, 51. 
See also ^n. v. 5 — 7. 

329. Choose, ^c.2 «•«• Think it over, 
and determine, all things considered, 
what advice you would give. 

.530. To him whom^ ^-c] Sih'us is 
meant here, a noble Roman, whom the 
empress Messalina so doated upon, that 
she made him put away his wife Julia 
Syllana, and resolved to marry him in 
tbe absence of her husband, the emperor 
Claudius, who was gone no farther than 
Ostia, a city near the mouth, of tbe 
Tiber. 

533. Bf/ the ei/es, ^tr.] By her having 
fixed her eyes upon him, so as to become 
enamoured with him. Of the horrid 



lewddess of this empress, see sat vL 
115—31. 

— Long she sits, 4[c,2 The time seems 
to her, while waiting for Si- 
lius. 

333-^4. Prepared bridal veil'] Which 
she had prepared for the cferemony. 
See sat. ii. 1. 124, note on the word 
flammea ; and sat., vi. 224. 

33%. Openly, j>c.] She transacts her 
matter openly, without fear or shame ; 
accordingly she omits nothing of the 
marriage ceremony; she put on the 
fliftne-coloured marriage veil ; the con- 
jugal bed was ^mptuously adorned with 
purple,' and prepared in ,the Lucullan 
gardens, a place of publid resort See 
note on 1. 338. 

S55. Ten times an hundred,"} She had 
her portion ready, according to ancient, 
custom. On this instance it amounted 
to the vast sum of one thousand sester- 
tia. See sat. L 1. 406, note. This was 
supposed to be given to t|ie husband, in 
consideration of the burdens of matri- 
mony. 

^36. Soothsayer-^ngners, ^c] The 
soothsayer, who always attended on such 
occasions. Vaxxr. lib. ii. says, that 
among the ancients, nothing of conse<« 
quence was undertaken, either in private 
or public, without consulting the au- 
spices ; hence a soothsayer attended on 
marriages. ' Auspex— ^uasi avispex— * 
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^hen slmtne addfi goads to hatred. Choose "what 539 

You think t& be adf ised, to him whom Ceesar^s wife destines 
To marry ^ thb the best and most beauiiful too 
or a patrician family is hunied, a wretch^ to be destroyed 
lly the eyes o( Measalina : k>ng she sits in her prepared 
Bndal veil, and openly tlie Tyrian marria^ge-bed is strewed 
in the gardens, and ten times an huhdred will be giten hf 

ancient 939 

Rite : the soothsays, with the signers, wiU come. 
Do you think these things secret, and committed to a few? 
She will not marry unless laWfuUy. 8ay^-what hke you ?— 
t^nless you will obey, you omst perish before candle-hghc. 
If you commit the crime, a little delay vrill be given, till the 

thing, 340 

Knovvn* to the city and to tlie people, reaches the prince's ears, 
(He will last know the disgrace of his house*) In the mean 

vrfiiie 
Do thoit obey the command^ if the life of a few days is 
Of such consequence ; whatever you- may think best and easiest. 
This fair and white neck is i« be yielded io the sword* 345 



liecmiM timy divified from ^e flight and 
«tber actions of birds. 

The dgtiatores irert a 8«tt of |hiblic 
notaries,' who wrote and attested wills, 
•deeds, marriage-settlements, See. These 
also wer^ present; Ibr, before the mar- 
riage, they wrote down in tables, (tabutis, 
see sat. ii. 5d, note) by.i^ay of record, 
the form of the contract, to which th^y, 
with the witnes.<;es. set their seifls. 

337. T^exe tinngs secret, ^c.] That *e 
iloes things privately, so that only a few 
chosen secret friends should know them? 
by no means. 

338. Ufdeti hmfully. ] She determines 
to marry publicly, with all the usual 
Ibrms and ceremonies; and this, snys 
Tacitus, In the face of the senate, of the 
equestrian order, and of the whole pea- 
pie and soldiery. See Amt. Univ. Hist. 
YoLxiv. p. 344, note t. 

— Say, what Ukeyouf'\ Quid placeat-^ 
What It may please you to do. Say, %« 
lius, which part will you tale in such a 
situation? what do you think beit to do, 
under ao fatal a dilemma? 

339. Vnlessy f %] If you refuse tfak 
hohtd woman's off'er, she will have you 
mufderM before night. 

940. -If ytm commU ikt crtme^'^ Of 
VOL. Jl. 



marrying th^ wUb of another. 

— ^ liitte delay, j-c] You wfl! pr#. 
bflfaly lire fer a few days ; the public ru- 
mour will reach the prince's ears, though 
later than the ears of others, n/t be wItt 
probably be the last who hears the dis- 
honour done ta his flunily, few, perhaps, 
daring to break such a thing to him. 

$45. The commands] OfMessalina. 

— If the life ofafetLi dayt, ^.] If y«4 
think that liring a few days more or lesa 
is of so much consequence, that you will 
sooner commit a crime of such magnl* 
tude to gain a short respite, than risk an 
earlier death, by avoiding the commls^ 
tion of it, then to be sure you must 
obey; bit whichever way you deteiw 
mtne«>- 

345. Neck, ^c.^ This beautiful person 
of yours will be sacrificed, either to Mes- 
salina's resentment, if you don*t comply, 
or to the emperor's, if you do. How- 
ever, the marriage took place, and they 
pleased themselves in ,ail festivity that 
day and night; afterwards Sillus was 
B^ed, by the emperor's command, and 
put to death ; thus eihibitrog a striking 
example of the sad consequences whick 
eften attand being remarkable for beauty* 
l^essalina, soon aftec^ waa killed in the 
6 
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Nil ergo optabunt homines ? si consilium vis, 

PeRMITTES IP818 EXPENDERE NtlMlNIBUS, QUID 
OoNVENIAT NOBIS, REBU8QUE SIT UTILE K08TR18. 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima quaeque dabiint Dt. 
Carior EST iLLis HOMO, QUAM siBi : Hos aiiimorum 
Impulsu, et ceecfi magnSque cupidine ducti, - 
Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris : at iilis 
Notom, qui pu^ri, qualisque futura sit uxor. 
Vt.tamen et poscas aliquid, voveasque sacelli^ 
Exta, candicluli divina tomacula porci ; 

OraKUUM EST, UT SIT MENS SANA IN CORPORA SANO 

Foitem posce animum, et mortis terrore carentem ; 

Qui spatium vitee extremum inter munera ponat 

Natura?, qui fene queat quoscunque labores ; 

Kesciat irasci ; cupiat nihil; et potiores 360 



3b0 



355 



gardens of Lucullus, whither she ha^ 
retired. See Akx. Univ. Hist voL kiv, 
p. 348, 9. 

346. Shall men therefore, jt;.] If all 
jrou say be considered, the consequence 
seems to be, that^it is wrong to wish, 
or pray, for any thing. 

•■^IlaVe adoice,} If you will be advised 
what is best to do, I answer — 

347. Fermit the gods, 4;c.} Leave all 
to the gods ; they know what is best for 
us, and what is most suitable to our 
circumstances and situations. 

349-* Instead i^ jf^easant things, ^c1 
Tliey can, though we cannot, foresee all 
consequences which will arise, and there- 
fore, instead of bestowing what may be 
pleasing, they will give what is most 
proper,' most suitable," and best adapted 
. to our welfare ; and this, because mor* 
tals are dearer ta them than we are to 
ourselves. Comp. 1 Pet v. 7. 

350-^1. By the impulse, ^c.'l We are 
impelled to wish for things« merely from 
the strong desire we have to possess 
them ; a^d do not reflect, as we ought, ' 
t>n the blindness of our minds, which 
cannot seeYarthcr than present things, 
^and therefore' are led to judge amiss of 
what may be for our good in the end. 

352. Wedlock^ and the bringing forth, 
4'c] Wt pray for a wife, and that that 
wiffe may bring forth children ; but the 
gods only can foresee how either the 
vnfe or children may turu out, conse- 
quently, whether the gratification of pur 
wishes may be for oiir happiness» 



354. Ask someths,ng.^ In the former 
part of this fine passage the ppet speaks 
of leaving all to the gods, in such an 
absolute and unreserved manner, as- 
seemingly to eidude the exercise of 
prayer: as to outward things, such as 
power, riches, beauty, and the like, he 
certainly does, inasmuch tu these matters 
ougl^t to be left entirely to Providence, 
we not being able to judge about them; 
and> indeed, as be has shewn throughout 
the preceding part of this Satire, the 
having of tbese things niay prove ruin-* 
ous and destructive, therefore are not 
proper subjects either of desire or 
prayer : but now the poet finely shews, 
that thcr^ are subjects of prayer, which 
are not only desirable, but to be 
petitioned for, as conducive to our real 
good and happiness. 

— Four in chajtels,^ Sifcellum signifies 
a chapel, a little temple, or perhaps any 
place consecrated to divine worship. 
Here it may siguify the sacred shrines 
of their gods, before which they offered 
their vows, prayers, and sacrifices. 

355. Entrails*'} The bowels, or inwards, 
of animals, which were execta, (unde 
exta,) ciit out, and offered in sacri- 
fice. ' , ' 

— Divine puddings, ^c] Tomacula, or 
tomacla, from Gr. Tifiv6>.. to cut, were pud- 
dings, or sausages, made of the liver and 
flesh of the animal, cj^opped and mixed 
together, and were called also farcimina, 
gut-puddings; and, like our sausages, 
wef^ xoade by stuffing a gut taken fmm 
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Shall men therefore wish for nothing ? if you will have advice^ 

PfiftMlT THB GODS THEMSELVES TO CONSIDER VTUAT 

May suit us, and be useful to oua affairs. 

For, instead of pleasant things, the gods will give whatever 

are iittest. 
Man is DEAftEa to them, than to himself; we. 

the 

Impulse of our minds, and by a blind, and great desire, 
Ask wedlock, and the bringing forth of our wife ; but to them 
Is known, what children, and what sort of a wife she may be. 
However, that vou may ask something, and vow in chapels, 
£ntTaib, and the divine puddir^ of a whitisli swine, 355 

You MUST PRAT, THAT TOU MAT HAVE A SOUND HIND IN 
A SOITND BODY. 

Ask a mind, strong, and without the fear of death s 
Which puts the last stage of life among the gifts of ' 
Nature ; which can bear any troubles wtiatsoever ; 
Knows not to be angry ; covets nothing ; and which thinks 360 



the amnMl with the abo?e ingredtfntiu 
These accompanied the tacrifices, and 
were therefore called di?fne. 

555. H^hUish swine,^ This was offered 
to Diana, under the name of Lucina, ia 
order to make her prc^itions to child* 
bearing women^ as also on other occa- 
sions. See Hor. lib. iii ode ziii. 

556. You must pray y j;c.'} As if the 
poet had said, ** I hj no means object 
<* either to sacrifices or prajers to the 
'* gods, provided what is asked be rea- 
'* sonable and gopd, we cannot be too 
"earnest." 

— 4 sound mind^ ^.] q, d. |f ealth of 
body and mind is the (Irst of blessings 
here below without a sound mind 4ve 
can neither judge, determine, or act 
aright; without bodilj health there can 
he no enjoyment 

. 557. ji mirid strong, ^T^.J Fortitude, 
by which, unmoved and undismayed, 
you can look upon death without terror. 

358. The last stage, *c.] Ultimum 
spatium, in the charibt and horse-racing, 
signified the space between thp last 
bound or mark, and the goal where the 
race ended. Hence, by an easy meta* 
}hor, it denotes the latter part of life, 
When we are near our end, and are about 
$o finish our course of life. 

So the apostle, 2 Tim. !▼. 7. says, 
Tty ^^6fMf TfTfAix^y X baT9 finnhed . 



my cotursa. 

358—9. Gifts of nature,^ The wor^ 
munus either signifies a gift, or a duty 
or office. If we take munera, here, in 
the former sense, we must understand 
the poet to mean, that true fortitude, so 
far from fearing death as an evil, looks 
on it as a gift or blessing of nature. So 
Mr* DaTDBN : 

Jl soul that can s%cwrdy death defy. 

And count it nature* s prwilege to di^ 
In the oth^r sense, we must understand 
the poet to mean, that death vriU be 
looked upot), by a wise and firm mind, 
as an office, or duty, which all are to 
fulfil, and therefore te be submitted tq 
as suchf not 'with f«ar and dismay, bu% 
with as much willingness and compia* 
cenpy as apy other duty which nature 
has laid upon us. 

359. Any troublesi ^c*2 Any misfor- 
tunes, without murmuring and repining, 
much less sinking under them. 

^§0, JTnows not to be angry.} Can ko 
rule the tempers and passions of the 
soul, as to controul. oq all occasions, 
those perturba^oos which arise within, 
and produce a violence of ang^r. 

-^^Covets nothing.] Qeing content an4 
submissive to the will of Providence, 
desires nothing but wha^ it has, neither 
coveting what others have, af. uneasy 
to obtain wh^ w^ ourselves have not. 
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Herculis swumnas credat, saevosqiie labores^ 
Et Venere, et coenis, ei plumis Sardan^palu 
Mopstro quod ipse tibi possis dare: Scm^ta certe 

T|IANQU1LLJE PEH V1RT0TEM PATET UNICA VlTiB. 

Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia : sed te 
N09 faqimus, Forluna, deam, coeloqup locamus. 



S65 



361. TkttMi$ofIferctUeh ic.} Ai- 
Kidii^ to vhat ^r? usiuall; coUed, tbt 
twelve labours of Hercule» 

06^. Than the lasciviomnefs, ^•c.'} Such 
a mind a* has bef n described esteeiii» 
the greatest sulieriqgs aud labours, e^ran 
«uch as Ifercules anderweot, more eli- 
gible than all the pleasures and enjojr- 
ments of sensuality. 

— SardanajxalM.] ^e last king tff 
Assyria, whose life was such a scene ^f 
Iflsciviousness, luxury, and efieminacy» 
that he fell into the utmost contempt in 
the eyes of his subjects, who revolted;: 
and he, being overcome, made a pile, 
set it on fire, and burnt himself, ftnd his 
inosf valuable moveables* in it : ** The 
•*only thing, •• say* Justin, "he ev^ 
*« did like a man." 

As the word Venere, in this Iine» 19 
inetopymieally used for lewdness; or 
iasciviojusness, Venus being the goddeM 
of these, and c«nis for all manner ot 
gluttony and luxury, so plumis may 
here be used to denptf softness and 
•0eminacy. 

I'lumae, in one sense, is used some* 
times to denote' plates, ^uales, or span- 
gles, wrought on the armour or accou- 
trements of men or horses, ore whereof 
was laid upon another. Garpnehts also 
were adorned /with gold and purple 
plumage, featber-work. Ainsw. See 
JEn. xi: 1. 770, 1. 

S6S» What yourself may give, ^c.J 
"While others are disquieting themselves, 
and asking for the gratification of their 
foolish and hurtful desires, let me tell 
you the only way to' solid peace and 
comfort, and what it is in youf own 
power to bestow upon yoursetfj I mean, 
I and it is most certainly true, that there 
is no other way to happiness, but in the 
pal:hs of virtue. Comp. Eccl. iit 1 J, 
14. The heathen thought that every 
man was the author of his own virtue 
and wisdom ; but there were some at 
ftome, at that tim^, who could have 



laiight Jbyeoalt thai ivtanr oood amr, 

AND EVai^r FEAFICT «1FT> U FaioV 
ABOVE, AND COMETH SOWN FEOit 
9 HE FATHEE OF LIGHTS. Comp. Jcr. X* 
23. 

11^. Mb. I. cpiBt. xvUi. 1. Ill, 12» 
says, 

Sed sath e^, orare J^v^ q^i ^onat et 

■ avjert^ 

Bet ifUam, del opet, €eqHnmmianimum 
ipiep0raltit, 

vCxc. Na^ OeoninOy lib. iii. f . x^xf|» 
declares it as a general opinion, that man- 
kind received from the gods the outward 
eonveniencies of life, virtutem autem 
nemo unquaro «cepptan Deo retulitf. 
*^ but virtue npne ever yet thought tbcgr 
<* received from the Deity.** And agauv 
** thi4 is the perfuasion of aU» ,tba( |br-^ 
** tune is to he had from the god9i T^iflr 
'* dom from ours^elves.** Ag^n, ** ^t^^ 
f* ever thauked the gods for his beufg,^ 
" good man ? men pray to Juj>iter, no^ 
" that he would make them iw»|, temper 
** rate* wise, but rich and prosperous,* '^ 
Thus '* they became vain in theijr ifi^a-* 
** ginatiops. an(} their foolish heart wa» 
"darkened; profes&ing tbemselvei? to 
« be wise, they became fools^" Eom* 
i 21. 2. 

365, Yi/t^ have ao deity, j-c.} If maof 
would act prudently and' wisely, we 
should no more hear of gopd or ill luck, 
as if the affairs of men were left tp the: 
disposal of Fortune, or chanoe^ whQ 
Btxanages them in a way of sport and 
caprice, independently of any endea- 
vours of their own ; ludum insolentem 
lu(^ere pertinax. (See Uoa. lib. iii.oide 
Exix. 1. 49— 52.]t The goddess Fortune 
wculd no longer be a divii^ty iu tha. 
eyes of mortals, if they were themselves 
prudent and careful in the management 
of themselves and their affairs. 

It is not easy to do justice to the word 
numen, in this place, i>y any single ope , 
in the English, language; at least I am 
not acquainted with ^Dy that can at 
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The toils of Hercules, and his cruel labours, better 

Than the lasciviousness, and luxury, and plumes of Sardanapalas. 

1 shew what yourself may gi?e to yourself: Suebly tub 

ONLY 

Path to a quiet lifb lies open through vihtui. 
You have no d^ity, O Fqrtufie, if thert b« prudence ; but 365 
Thee we make a goddess, and place in heaven. 



ence ooroprebend tM its iiiMninft{ {t 
includes ihe wiU, pletmire, and delermi'- 
nation or decree of a deity ; power, au- 
thority ; a dirineiinpulte ; divine ptoteo* 
tiqn and favour ; influence ; also a deity, 
a god ; all this the heathens attributed to 
tbetr goddeas Foetvim. 

366 Tifee pm mfke a go44t$$p i*'] 
Tk^ ancient Greeks 96d H<UP40« miKl^ 
a goddess of Fortune, which is in reality, 
nothing more than a sudden and unex- 
l>ected ftvent of thifigt, Irvm ro«s, luck, 
chance, hazard. These the heathen, 
who knew not Gfm, deiSed in the ima- 
ginary being Foawiri, which they sub- 
stituted in the place of that viae, thoygli 
mysterious govemoMOt of 4>« worUl» 
and all things in it, ^y Huf ** whoso 
*t judgmentsare unsearchable, and whose 
** ways are past Ending ontf^ He hat 
•* given to man that wisdam wbioh ia 
« profitable to effect" (Qool. k. la) in 
the affairs and concerns of common life $ 
the due and proper exercise of which is 
the duty of man towards himself* This 
neglected, leaves him without ttcoso, 
whatever evU may happen i^ yet, under 
Ihe strictest exercise of human wisdom 
and prudeoea, lei iis r em a m^, itiat 
disappoiatineni »ay defeat the ends 
proposed ; tkia ought tofawakaa our ooo- 
fidence in the surftXMX nurosxa or all 
EWKTs, who knows vrhat is best ioit 

« Andtkat ihauld Hack ^s 
*• Ther^% a ^Mtmit^ fkat tkapet cmrendt, 
** Raugh'hew than how we wiU.** 

' Hamut, act v. se. ii. 
The Greeks bad many temples dedi- 
cated to Fortune, under the name of 
TTXH. Pindar makes her one of the 
destinies, the daughter of Jupiter. An- 
cue Martins, ktog of the Romans, first 
built a temple at Rome to this deity. 
Servttis Tulius also built one at the c»- 
pitol. AAeiwfrds the Romans eonse- 
crated temples to her under various ti- 



tles as Fortuna libera, redux, pnblica« 
equestris, &c See Baouoatov, Bibl. 
Hist Sacr. tit. Fostumx. 

Horace's description of this goddess, 
and her grest ppwer, ftmns one of tho 
most beautiful of his odes. Seit lib, u 
ode x^xv, 

O Dma gnUmm futt regk Amtmwh 

566. Pjiact v% ktanem.'l Gift her a 
l^ace among the gods. — q, d. As things 
are, men are foolish enough to erect 
temples to Fortune, make her a goddess* 
worship her as such, and attribute #U 
their miscarriages and troubles, not to 
tkeif own neglect, folly, and mismanage- 
nei|t, hot to the power and influence of 

this iflMgW*>7 4i^* 

For the ideas whieb Ihe Roniaos en- 
tertained about the goddess Fortune, 
see sat. UL L 39, 40. Sat. vi L 604. 
*— 8. 

I el>«uld obserreb that some oopiea 
ie«d* I* S65t 

NuUum numrfi nbeti, f^* 
No deity it absent, j-c. 
As if it were said, that if there be pru- 
dence, that is, if a man acts wisely and 
prudently, all the gods are present with 
him, not one absents himself from him ; 
or, prudence is all-sufficient, and no 
ether deity can be wanting. But the 
sense first above given, on the reading 
nullum numen babes, appears to be most 
eonsonant to tbe intention of the two 
lines taken together. 

I know not how to end my observa- 
tions on this Tenth Satire of Juvenal, 
without calling it the finest piece, iii 
point of composition, matter, and senti- 
ment, which we have derived from hea-* 
then antiquity. >I should call it inimi- 
tably fine, bad not the late Dr. Samoxi 
JoHKsoN*8 poem, on *• Thx vanity of 
BDBiAN wisucs," appeared; such a 
copy, of such an ori^al, is rarely to 
be met with. 
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' The poet takes occasion^ Jrom an invitation which he gives io his 
friend Persians to dine with him^ to commer^ frugality^ and 
to expose and reprehend all manner of intemperance and- 
debauchery ; but more particularly the luxury used by the 
Romans in their feasting. He instances some lewd practices 
at their feasts^ and reproves the nobility for making lewdness 

ATTICUS eximie si ccenat, lautus habeitur : 

Si Rutilus, demens, quid enim majore. cachinno 

Excipitur vulgi, quam pauper Apicius ? omnis 

Convictus, thermse, stationes, omne theatrum 

De Rutilo. Nam dum Valida ac juvenilia membra 5 

Sufficiunt galeae, dumque ardeos sanguine^ fertui*. 

(Non cogente quidem, sed nee prohibente Tribune) 

Scripturus leges, et regia verba lanistsQ. 

Multos porro vides, quos sxpe elusus ad ipsum, 

Creditor introitum solet expectare macelii, 10 



Line A' IfAuicut^ ^c] The nimc of 
a very emiDent person in Rome, but 
here it is meant to signify any one of 
great wealth and quality. If such a one 
gives a great entertainment, it being 
agreeable to his rank and fortune, de- 
serves not any other name than that of 
iplendour and munificence. 

2. JJ HutUia, i[C,1 One, who, by his 
extravagant gluttony, was reduced to 
the most shameful degree of poverty. 

This, likewise, is here made use of as 
a common name for all such characters. 

If such a one make a splendid feast* 
we must call him mad. 

2 — 3. A greater lai4gh, ^fC ] What can 
be a greater subject of ridicule among 
the Vulgar, than Apicius in rags? 



9. Apkius.'} A-noted epicure iti the 
time of Nero ; he spent an immense 
estate in eating and drinking : growing 
poor and despised, he hanged himself* 
See sat. iv. 1. 25. ^ 

4. Company,] Convictus al^ffci^if V 
living together in one house, or at ene 
table» and, perhaps, what we call clubs, 
or ordinaries. 

-^^oMi.] Therms, hot baths. These 
were much resorted to, and were places 
of great gossipping and tattling. See 
sat vii. 1« 233, ^d note. 

— The stations.] Particular places la 
the city, where idle people used to meet 
and talk together, perhaps about the 
market-place, or forum ; as in our towns, 
where there are comnumly a number of 
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and debauchery/ the chiefesi of their pleasures. He opposes the 
temperance andfrugaiitj/ of the greatest men informer agesy 
to the riot and intemptrasice of the present. lie concludes 
with repeating his invitation to bis friend^ advising him to a 
neglect of all care and disquiet for the present^ and a moderate 
use of pleasures for the future. - 

M. F Atticus sups uimptuously, be is accounted splendid ; 
If Rutilus, mad : for what is received with a greater 
Laugh of the vulgar, than poor Apicius? every 
Company, the baths, the stations, eVery theatre, [ta^[] ' 
Of Hutiius. For while his strong and youthful limbs 5 

Suffice for a lielmet) and while ardent in blood, he is reported 
(The tribune not compelling indeed, but neither prohibiting) 
To be about to write the laws, and princely woras of a fencer. 
Moreover, you see many, whom the often-eluded creditor is wont 
To wait for at the very entrance of the shambles, JO 



idle people slattdfAg and talkittg' toge- 
ther, in and near the market*place. See 
AiNsw. Sftado, No. 6. 

5. ()f J{«(«^.]9De— about or cod- 
cemfng Rutilus. — q. d. He is the com- 
mon sutgect of conTersation at aU these 
places. 

-^Toutkfui Hmbs, ^.] While in the 
prime of life, and fit to bear arms in the 
laudable service of his country, he is so 
reduced to poTertj, by his luxury end 
extravagance, as to apply himself to the 
wretched trade of a feUcer» or prize- 
^hter, for brea^- 

6. Be it reported,^ Or fertur may 
mean he is canied, by the necessity of 
his circumstances, to copy out the laws, 
rules, words of ccHumand (regia verba), 
and other matten of knowledge, neces* 



,tary to make him a fencer, that be m^ 
be thoroughly qualified for the art. 

7, The tribune not compdUng^ ^."l 
Hinting, that, though he was not com- 
pelled to such a practice of fendhg, by 
the magistracy, as many had been by 
Kero for his inhuman diversion, yet it 
was a shame that he was suffered to 
undertake it, and not aovised, or 
commanded, by the magistracy, to the 
contrary. See sat. viiL 193. 

9. You see many, {>c.j Such feUowt 
as Rutilus. 

9. Oftenreludtd creditor.} Who bad 
been often promised payment, but de^ 
ceived over and over again ; and who 
in vain had pursued them to come at 
his money. 

10, WaHfor^ j-c] Knowing no place 
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Et quibus 4n solo vivendi causa palato est. 

Egregius coenat, meltusque miserrimus korum^ 

Et cito casunis jam perluceifte ruind. 

Interea gustus elementa per omnia quacrunt, 

Nunquam animo pretiis obstantibus : interius si 15 

AttendaS) magis illa jvvant, qujb pluris emuntur. 

Ergo baud difficile est perituram arcessere summam 

Lancibus oppositis, vel matris imagine fracta ; 

Et quadringentis numitiis condire gulosum 

Fictile : sic yeniuni ad miscellanea ludt. 20 

Refert ergo quis hflec eadem paret : in Rutilo nam 

Luxuria est ;, in Ventidid laudabile nomen 

Sumit, et a censu famam trahit. lUum>egojund 

Despiciam^ qui 3cit quanto sublimior Atlas 

Omnibus in Libyd sit rtiontibus, hie tameo idem 35 

Ignoret, quantum ferrati distet ab arc! 

sacculus : e coelo descendtt^ yti^t trunnh^ 



•o likely to find Uiem«t; m in their way 
to markei for provisioiis, «t tbe entraoM 
to which he pieces himself, in liopes 
to catch them, before they had s|wnt the 
little remainB of bis money that he had 
lent them. 

1 1. The pmpote, j-c] Who haT* no 
other design, or end c3tli?ing, but eating 
and drinHiig, 

12. Tbe most wretched, 4« ] When 
they are visibly falling into ruin, even 
the most wretched of them will lire 
■Dore expensively than ever, thinking, 
perhaps, tO/put a good face on tbe mat- 
ter, the better to 6oDceaI their situation, 
and thus to maintain their credit some 
little time longer; or, perhaps, from 
mere desperation, seeing it b too late to 
retrieve their affairs, and they can be 
but ruined. This is no uncommon thing 
in our day. 

14. Meaniime,'} Whils they have any 
thing left. 

' •— TAfy J0dt, 4(«*] Tbey ransack, as it 
were, earth, air, and water, for ilesh of 
beasts, fbwl, and fisb, for dainties to 
please ^eir taste. 

15. Theprkes, 4rc.] They never con- 
fl|dw or scruple the price which they are 
tb pay ; these do not stand in their 

1 6. More iniifuUd^, 4['c.] More closely 
to the dispositions of such. 

^^Pleate more, ^c] The dish pleafes 
best Uiat is dearest bought ; therefore, 



i,e. to gratify their gluttony—^ 

17. It it not tOfficiUt ] They make no 
sort of difficulty of procuring money, by 
pawning what tbey have. 

— Se waHed, j-c] Which will soon be 
gone, squandered away (ire^ently. 

IS, DiAet being pttumedi'] Lanz sigjM- 
lies, literally, a great broad plate, a deep 
dish, pr platter,, to serve meat up ih. 
Here, by lancibus, perhaps, is to be 
understood his plate in general, bis 
family-plate, per synec. 1^ he sends 
to the pa^rnbrokers to riise money npon 
for the present supply of his extrava* 
gance. 

18. Broken image, 4r^.] A family 
bust, or statue, broken to liicces that it 
may not be known, and pawned for the 
value of the gold or ^iver only. 

1 9. Four hundred eeUercee, 4'C-] When, 
so manynummi are mentioned, sesterces 
(sestertii) are usually understood ; the 
sestertius b often called absolutely num- 
mos, because it was in moat frequent 
use. Also, sestertius nummus, about 
Ifd. of our money. See KaaMarr, 
book V. part ii p. 15. Four hundred 
of these (about it. 10s.) were laid out 
in seasoning a single dish. 

so. Earthen dtiA.} Having pawned 
their plate, they are reduced to eartlien 
ware. The dish is put here, by meton. 
for its contento. 

r-To the diet, ^c] Miscellanea^a 
mixture iX things without any order, a 
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And to whom the purpose of living is in the pftlate atone. 

The most wretched or these, and now soon to (all, (his 

Ruin idready being clear,) aups the more elegantly, and the 

better. 
Meantime, they seek a relish thro' all the elements, 
The prices never opposing their- inclination : if you attend 15 
More intimately, those things plbasb MoaB which abb 

BOUGHT POE MORE. 

Therefore it is not diflicult to procure a sum that will be Mfasted^ 
Dishes being pawned, or a broken image of their mother. 
And, for four hundred sesterces, to season a relishinf 
Earthen didh ; thus they come to the diet of a prize*tighter. 80 
It importeth, therefore, who may prepare these same things^ 

tor, in RutiluB, 
It is luxury ; in Ventidius a laudable name 
It takes, and derives its &me Qpom his income. . I should by right, 
Despise him, who knows how much higher Atlas is 
Than all the mountains in Libya, yet this same person 25 

Be ignorant, how much a Tittle bag diflfers from an 
Iron chest : know thtsblf — descended from heaven, 



gallimmwlVy, an botdipolch, such m tht 
iword-playert aad prise- fighters used to 
eat. From their dainties they are at last 
reduced to the coarse diet» as well as to 
the mean occupation, of a common 
*priae.fighter. Sec L 5. and note ^. 

JLudl, for ludiif the gen. of ladius, 
a stage-player, dancer, sword -player, 
and tfare Uke, who play on a stage. 

21. // impwtetk, therefore.} q. d» 
Therefore, that we may judge aright. 
Mid not indiscriminately, it importeth 
us to consider, who gives the entertain- 
ment, what are bis circumstances; for 
that may be praise- worthy in those who 
can affM it, which is highly vicious* 
and blameable. In those who cannot. 

—/niZu^i^.} Above mentioned. See 
note on L 3. To live splendidly, would, 
in such a one as Ruttlua, deserve the 
name ot extravagance and luxury, be- 
cause be is poor, and can't aflbrd it, 

83. Feniidms ] A noble Roman, who 
lived hospitably. 

— ^ laudabU name,"] The entertain- 
ments given by such a one are de- 
servedly styled generous and magnifi- 
cent. 

3S. Derives Unfawke.'} The commenda* 
tioa which b justly jMktowed upoa it- 
its praise. 

VOL. II.. 



23. From kh mcomtf.] From the great 
estate of the giver, who only lives in a 
magnificence suitable to his income. . 

23^4. B^ rights defjnu, jj-c] Or 
justly, for he deserves it. 

24. jIUas.] See sat. viii. L 32, note. 

26. jt tithe bag ] Sac^ilus.— a little 
bag, pooch, or pur^, in which money 
is put. 

27. Iron chett.J The rich used to keep 
their money in large chests armed with 
iron, to prevent their being broken opea 
and robbed. 

The poet means, that if a mai| baa. 
sense enough to distinguish the siae of 
Atlas from that of other mountains which 
are inferior in sixe, and, at the same time, 
is foolish enough not to see thedifierence 
between his own narrow circumstances, 
and the fortunes of the rich, so as to re- 
gulate his manner of living accordingly, 
he h very deserving of the utmost con- 
tempt. 

^Knowth^irif.^rwBi ftitvfv. This 
was a saying of Chilon the Lecedaraso- 
nian, and a very important one; for on 
self-knowledge depends all other that 
can contribute to the right management 
and direction of human life; for no man, ' 
endowed vrith this would plunge himself 
into difficulties^ by undertaking what ia 

H 
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FigenduRi^ et memori tractandiim pectore, sive 
Conjugiuin quseras, vel sacrt in parte senatik 
Ease yelis. Nee eiiim loricam poscit AcliiUis 
Thersitesy in qua se traducebat Ulysses 
Ancipitem. Seu tu magno discrimine causam 
Protegere aflfectas : te consnle, drc tibi quis sis ; 
Orator vehemens, an Curtius, t^n Matho. Buccsb 
Noscenda est mensiira tuae, spectandaque rebtis 
Insammis, minimisque ; etiam cam piscis emetur : 
N^ muUum cupias, cam sit tibi gobio tantum 
Inloculis: quisenimte, deficiente crumenft, 
Et crescente gutS, manet exittis ; a^re paterno, 
Ac rebus mersis in ventrem, fcenoris atque 
Argenti gravis, et pecorum agrorumque capacem } 
Talibus a dominis post cuncta novissimus exit 
Annulus, et digito mendical PolUo nudo. 
Non prsematuri cineres, nee funus acerbum 



SO 



35 



4ft 



hejaad the r««6h of hh «bUiti«t, either of 
mind, body, or estate* This apophth^^ 
of Chilo*s wtOf, with others, writt^ up ia 
golden lettek^ 1 the temple of Apollo, et 
Delphos, and was therefore believed to 
come fVom heavea* Not but it b very 
sound theology to say, that, to have the 
veil of pride /and self-love taken away, 
so that we know ourselves aright, b the 
gift of Ood, and the foundation of all 
true and saving knowledge. See J«r. 
xvii. S, la 

28. jtixed, and revoheti^ ^c] As a con- 
stant maxim, and principle, of action, 
and, as such, we should ever be mindful 
of it Tracto-i-lit. signifies to handle, 

- which, in, a mental sense, by analogy, 
inay signify to revolve in the mind« 

29. Wediock.'] This instance of private 
and domestic concern may stand also 
for all others of the like kind, in which 
self-knowledge b highly profitable to di- 
rect ari^t 

50. Senate."] If you wish to be a se- 
nator, you ought to know yourself, that 
you may be able to judge whether you 
are fit for such an oflBce ; fbr nothing can . 
be more pernicious to the state than un- 
able statesmen, as well as disgraceful to 
those who areiBO. 

— ThemUet.l See sat viiL L 269, 
note. Such a fellow as this could never 
think Of contending for the armour of 
Adi&ks, or of waSang a third with 



Ulysses and A^ in the^ dispute about 
it : he knew himself too well. 

31. Exposed himself.'} To ridicule, as 
the daw in th6 fable exposed itself to tho^ 
derision of the other birds, when, it had' 
dressed itself in the borrowed plumes 
of the peacock. See Ainsw. Traduco. 
No. 5. 

52. DouHfliL'\ As to his appearance, 
when he had the arnxour of Aciiilles en, 
no longer bearing his own semblance. 
Others give this passage another turn, 
and make it express the modesty of 
Ulysses, who shewed himself doubtful 
whether he should demand the armoup 
or not, looking upon himself a« uawoiw 
thy to wear it So Parkab. 

52 — 5. Qreat d^ffkuU^-] Where the 
controversy b very haaardous and difll* 
cult, and the cause requires an able ad* 
vocate to defend it 

39. ConiuU tf^yMff} Before yo» un-> 
dertake, consult well your abitities for 
it 

— 7Ur%M^, few] After much mUS, 
exaraioalioa, let your own conscience 
answer, and tall you what mannes of 
•nan you are^ 

54. A vehemeni oraior.] Eloquent and 
powerftiL 

'^Or Cfurtius.'} Montanus, a ma»af 
very middling abilities. * 

—Or Maiho.'} See jMt i. 1. 52, and 
note; vii. 129, a feUow of no abilities 
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To be fixe^) and revolved in iht mindfiil breMt, whetber 

You may seek wedlock, or would be in a part of 

The sacred senate. For Thersites does not demand the 30 

Breast-plate of Acbilles, in which Ulysses exposed himself 

Doubtful. Or whether you may aflfect to defend a cause in great 

Difficulty; consiilt thyself, tell thyself who thou art, 

A vehement orator, or Curtius, or Matho* The measure of 

Your abilities is to be known, and regarded in the greatest, 36 

And in the least affiiirs ; even. when a tish shall be bought: 

Nof should you desire a mullet when yon have only a ffudgeoil 

In your purse: for what end awaits thee, your purse fiuling, 

Your gluttony increasing: your paternal mtune, 

And substance, sunk in your beUy« capable of containing 40 

Interest and principal, md fields and flocks? 

From such masters, i^r all, last goes forth 

The ring, and PoUio begs vrkh a naked finger. 

Ashes are not premature, nor is a funeral bitter 



who, not mcceecHng at tiie bar, turned 
Bpj and infonner. 

55. Tour obmtUt, ^0 BttoeA-^^it 
thefk, here (bf tyn»c.) pot for the 
allele Aooth, thMUgh which wmtpHkt 
Md tfab, for Jp«akiiig Itself, bjr tneconyto. 
The poet meaiu, that the exMat of A 
iiMMi's capacity thould be <SE>iiaid«ted, if 
h« ttttfedds to plead at the bar; h« 
rfKKild know hfsowii power* of eloi|ueriee^ 
and act accordingly. 

— Regarded 1 ThH attention to the It- 
ifess of a mm for what he undertakei 
shottfd be regarded in all eoncemt what, 
soeter, from the highest to the lowest. 

^* Afsh, ^cl Wlien he goe« to th« 
fish market, if his purse will eiftly afTord 
Km a gudgeon, he should neit ^ink of 
buying so dear a Ssh as U mullef ; i. r. a 
iban should always propottioii his ez- 
petiaes to hia pocket 

98. Wknt end* j'c] What mnst inw 
c»eafttttg etpense and gitittony, *nd a 
decreasing and failing pi^^, end in? 

4a In your belltf.] Your patrlnnony, 
both in goods and land, all ilpeflt f^ 
l^ify ydur luxury and glottony, all 
awallowed Up by your voracious appetfMi 

— Oipabkofe&ntcdnhig, 4[-c.] Not only 
the intereat and principal of what ttt€ 
lather Icli in persotml estate, but idso 
aH bia land, 4ad stock thereeU, into the 
bavgiun. 

§j jvgfatl'itaHs (joimidiMtteKM 



ria, wbich signifies intereit tii>on i 
lent) the principa] money itself may be 
oBdentood. Or die epithet gravis may 
here signify the best sihrer money, itt 
toiieradlidnetloe to tha tenue a^gentmu , 
teniae Motiiid*, aa*. it, 8I« 

Many interpret argenti grarft t« dttwM 
sBter in the rude heavy maii. 

49. AieA mmiin.1 u e, (hihU/rt, poft* 
sessors. ' 

'—Afier al^ 4[e.] When aH etav is 
spent and gone. 

48. The ring,'] The tnirk of bonoor 
artd cH«tinction worn by Homan kftii^ta. 
They must be driven very hard to p^i 
^hh this; but bating, by their extrava^ 
gance, r^uced tfaetnselves belot^ the Ibr* 
tnne and rank of die equestHafi order» 
they have no right to chdm H, or to 
uTear the bidge of it 

— Pma.2 He was brought ^ that paM 
by his gluttony, that he #as Ibi^eed t» 
sell Ms ring, and thW beg fei* a Hv«fi« 
hood. 

"'Naked Jti^ier.'^ His finger bare, ba. 
reft of the ring which he used to wear 
uiion ft 

44. jHhes, 4^.} JimA never comaa 
too soon; the funeral pHe, Which reducea 
thena tp ashes^ is never bitter to snch 
as these, whos^ ttiairim is, ** a alkMrt lifis 
*' and a merry one,** or, ** let as eat and 
•« drink, ibr tihmotrtfir trs die." 
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Lftixurifie, sed itioite magis metuenda senectus. 
Hi plerumquegradus: conducta p^conia Roni^^ 
Kt coram domints consumitur : inde ubi panlum 
Nescio quid superesc, et pallet fcenoris aucior. 
Qui vert^re 90lum, Baias, et ad Ostia currufK. 
Cedere namque foro jam non tibi detenus, quam 
Esquilias a fervenli tnigrare SubuiTi* 
Hie dolor solus patriam fugientibus, tlla 
Moestitia est, caruisse anno Circensibus uno. 
Sanguinis in facie non hseret gutta; morantur 
Pauci ridiculum^ et fugtentem ex urbe pudorem* 

Experi^re liodie numquid pulcherrima dictu, 
Persice^ non praestem vit^, nee moribus, et re; 
Sed laudem siliquas occuitus ganeo, pultes 
Coram aliis dictein puero ; sed in aure placentas. 
Nam, cum, sis conTita mihi promissus, habebis 
Evandrum, venies Tirynthius^ aut minor illo . 
Hospes, et ipse tanien contingens sanguine coelum; 
Alter aquis^ alter flammis ad sidera missus. 
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45. To lumtry.J 7b gluttons and spend* 

'^Mare to be feared, ^e.} Because it 
ean be atteaded with nothkig but poverty 
and disease. 

46. OfiHmes the Uejts,^ Pleruoique— 
liar the -most part, most eommonly, the 
degrees bj which they proceed. 

— Borrowed at Rome.] They first take 
up money at Rome. 

47. B^ore l/<0 otsnert.J Spent before 
the face of the late owners, ». e. of the 
people wh9 lent it. 

. '^When a litMe, fe.y Before it is all 
gone, and they have just enough^to carry 
them offp whatever the sum may be I 
don't know— "^ 

48. The usurer."] Lit. the ipcreaser of 
interest; the money-lender; who, per- 
haps, ' may hare taken such an advan* 
tage of their nec^assities, as to make 
them pay interest upon interest— 

-^J* pmle,] With the foar of losng all 
bis money* 

49^ Chariged the soil,] Vertere solum, 
sonifies to run oa^*a country. Cic. pro 
d^ma Those who have made off*. 

•^Bam, and to Osti^-l See sat. iii. 1. 4v 
and sac viii. 1 7 U n. 2. from whence they 
might take shipping, and make their 
escape into some other country. 

SO, For, to depart, 4;e.] To run away 



from Rome for debt is so common, that 
there is no more discredit in It, than 
changing the hot street of the Suburra ^ 
(see sat. iii. v.) for the cool air of tha 
Esquilian hilL See sat. v. L 77, 8. 
Foro is here .piH» by synec for Roma 
itself. .Or to depart from the forum, 
may in^ly their running away from, 
justice.' 

53. Circensian games, i;e.] There peo- 
ple have no other sorrow, or regret, at 
6ying their country, than arises from 
their not bdng able to partake of the 
public diver^ons daring their absence. 
See sat. iii. 1. 823, note. 

54. Drop: of Uood, 4;e.] They have 
lost all shame, they cannot blush. 

54—5. jDetam modesty, 4:<^.] The virtue 
of modesty is laughed at and ridlcjiled; 
she is^ aa it were, taking her flight from 
the city, and very few are- for stopping 
her. Or delaying her retreat 

56. This day, j-c] When you are t» 
dine with me» 

-^Eitpenenee, jfC.} ». e. You shall be 
convinced, by your own experience, 
whether I am an, hypocrite, sayiAg one 
thing and doing another; and. while I» 
have been laying d|>wn such fair and 
becoming rules of economy, in what I 
have been saying, I practise them not,,^. 
in fa!^, neither wi& req|»eet-to my way 
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To luxury, but old. age more to h% feared than death. 45 

Th^e are ofttimes the stqM : money is borrowed at Rome, 

And consumed befinre the owners : then, when a httle, 

I don't know what, is left, and the usurer is pale, 

Those who haye changed the soil, run to Baise, and to Ostia. 

For, to depart from the forum, is not worse to you, than 59 

To migrate to EsquiHse from the hot Suburra. 

That is the only ffrief to those who fly their country, tliat 

The sorrow, to nave been deprived of the Circensian games 

for one year* 
Not H drop of blood sticks in the fiice, few detain 

. Modesty, ridiculous and flying put of the city* 55 

You shall this day experience, whether things most fiur 
In word, Persicus, 1 cannot practise, neither in Iny life, nor 

in my morals, and in deeci ; 
But, a secret glutton, 1 can praise pulse, order water*gruel 
To the servant before others, but, in his ear, cakes* 

' For, since you are a promised guest to me, you shall have 66 
Evander, you shall cdme Tirynthius, or a guest less 
Than he, and yet he akin to heaven in blood, 
The one sent to the stara by water, the other by flames. 



of life, nor my moral conduct Rfr—ia 
reality. Trk, And. met t. ic L 1. 5. 

SS/PuUe.2 SiliquM denotes bean or 
pea-pods, or the like; also the pulse 
contained therein; it stands for Ihigal 
and homely diet in generaL 

— Water-gruel.^ Pultes. Puis signt- 
lies a kind of diet which the ancients 
used, made of meal and water sodden 
together. Hais also stands here for any 
thing of that homely kind. 

59. Cakeul These we^e dainties made 
with honey and other sweetmeats. Hoa, 
£p. lib. i. X. 1. 11, 12, says, 

Liba reeusnt 
Pane egeojam m^Htit potiore phceniis. 
I nauseate honied caAcs, ofid long far 
bread, FaAXCis. 

Ton shall see. says the poet, whether 
I am a glutton in secret, though profess* 
edly abstemious; whether I recommend 
a meal of herbs, yet secretly gormandise 
on daintiOa; and when before company 
I order my serrant to bring some homely 
fare, I secretly whisper him to bring some 
▼ery luscious and delicate food. 

60. Promised g^est.2 Since you have 
promised to be my guest at dinner. 



^ToH thaB kavef 4«.] u e. Toa shall 
find in me— 

61. EvmtderJJ A king of Arcadia, who 
haTing acddentally slain his father, sailed 
into Italy, and possessed himself of the 
place whsre afterwards Rome was built. 
He entertained Hercules, and hospitably 
received ^neas when he landed in Italy. 
See Viao. Mn, yiii. 154, et seq. 

^-TSrynthiusJ] A name of Hercules* 
the son of Jupiter and Alcmena; she 
being bom at Tiryns, a city of Pelopon* 
uesus, lie was therefore called Tiiyn- 



— J guest less, j;c2 Meaobg iEneas^ 
inferior in birth. 

62. Tet he akin, 4^9*] '^neas was the 
son of Anchises and the goddess Ve- 
nus. 

63. By %oater,'\ JEneas was drowned 
in the Numicus, a river in Italy, which 
on that account was fabulously conse* 
crated. 

•^The othtr hyjlames."} Hercules burnt 
himself to death on Mount CEIta, in 
Tbessaly. 

The poet seems to mean, that Porsi- 
cus, his friend, jshould, on his coming to 
dine with him, find him another £van* 
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Fercula nund fludi nullis omata macellts : 
tie Tiburiino veniet pinguissimus agro 
Hcedulus, et toto grege mollioir, inscius herbte, 
Necdum ausus tirgas humilis mordere salicti '^ 
Qui plus lactis habet quam sanguinis; et montani 
Asparagi, posito quos legit rillica fuso. 
Grandia prseterea, tortoque calentia foeno* 
Ova adsunt ipsis cum matribus; et servatae 
Parte ainni, quales fiierartt \t\ vHibus utfe : 
Signinum, Syriumque pyruih : de corbibus tsdetn 
.dSmula Picenis, et odoris mala recentis, 
Nee roetuenda tibi, siccatum frigore postquam 
Autumnum, et crudi posu^re pericula succi. 
Hsc olim nostri jam luxuribsa senatfis ^ 
Ccena fuit : Curius, parvo qn» l^erat hotto, 
Ipse focis brevibus ponebat oluscula : qirse nunc 
SquallidCks in magnd fiistidit cortipede fbssor, 
Qui iheminit, calidse sapiat quid vulva popina». 



65 



70 



75 



80 



der with respect to the hom^inttt and 
umpHcltj of his eniertainment; and 
Ihat Feraicus might consider himself as 
Hercules, or Mneas, or indeed both, 
with regard to the welcome he would 
find, and the hospitable reception he 
would meet with. 

64. Now hear, ^^c.} Kow hear your 
bill of fare, not a single article of which 
is fuiteished from the butcher's or pouU 
terer*s. Macellum signifies a market 
for all manner of provision^. 

65. 5ni6ur/mc/arm.] Tibur, a pleasant 
dty of Italy, situate on the river Anio, 
about sixteen miles from Rome ; in the 
neighbourhood of this, Juvenal had a 
farm. See Hor. Od. lib. i. ode viL et 
al. 

66. Ignorant of grass.] Never suffered 
to graze, but, like our house lamb, faUed 
by suckling. ' ' . 

67. Nor yet daring"} Or attempting to 
browse on the twigs pf the willow, which 
kids are very fond of, but they are apt 
to make the flesh bitter. 

68 — 9. Mouhtdin nsjxiraguses.'] Some 
wild sorts that grew, on^ the« mountains, 
inferior in flavour to the asparagus alti- 
lis, or that which was carefully cultivated 
in garden*beds. Asparagi, plut. may 
mean the young shoots of herbs that are , 
to be eaten. See sat. v. 81, note. 

69. J3aiiif*s vnfe, ^c] The feminine 



pi Tinicu% • ftewarfl or bailiff, signif et 
the wife of such a one, a farmer*s wife, 
and the like. The asparagus goUen for 
the dinner was not of the sort which is 
raised at a great expense, and gathered 
by people kept for such purposes, but 
the wild sort, and gathered by a woman, 
who at other times was employed iit 
spinning. 

*70. Mggs — toflrm,^c.} Large new-laid' 
€J?gs, brought in the nest,, which was 
made of bay twisted together. 

n\, Jre addfid,} i. e. To ihe bill 6r' 
fare. . 

-'With the mothers, ^cj The same 
hens that laid them. 
* 72. Graj>es^ ^c] Preserved for some 
time after their being gathered, so as to^ 
look quite fresh, as much so as when 
tliey were upon the Ttnca. . 

75. 7%e SfignianJ} Signiawas a town 
in Ttaly, femous for pears and fbr rough 
wines; 

Spuma7is immiti l^gnia musto. 

SiL. viii. 580. 

— The Syrian pear.} These came from 
Tarentum, a city of Calabria, but were 
originally brought from Syria. 

74. yi])j)lest rivals to the Picene,] Ho- 
race says, that the apples from Tibur 
were not so good as Uie Picene. 

Picenis cedHntpomis Tiburtiasvcco, 

JJb. u, sat iv. 7a * 
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Now hear of dishes furnished from no shambles : 
There shall come, from my Tiburtine £irm, the fattest 65 

Young kidy and more, tender than all the flock, ij^norant of gras% 
Nor yet daring to bite the twig of the low willow : 
Which has more of milk than blood. And mountain 
Asparaguses, which my bailifiTs wife gathered, laying her spin- 
dle aside. 
Great ^gs besides, warm in the twiBted hay, 70 

Are ad(]^, with the mothers themselves ; and, kept for a 
Part of the year, grapes, such as they were upon the vines ; 
The Signian and Syrian pear : from the same baskets 
Apples, rivals to the Picene, and of a recent odour, 
Nor to be feared by you, after they have laid aside 75 

The autumn, dried by cold, and the dangers of a crude juice. 
This, a long time ago, was the luxurious supper of the 
Senate : Curius put small herbs, which he had gather'd in hii 
Little garden, over his small fire : which now 
A dirty digger, in a large fetter, despises, 80 

Who remenibers how the sow's won»b of a cook's hot shop 
cart relish. 



Therefore HwasaMfh commeiKiBrtiMt 
t^ bit applet, to nj they rifalM tkoee 
oT Fkenuni. 

74« ^eeeni tMibiir.} SmetKof at iretb 
•t if jusi gathered. 

75. T^befiared,^,^ To« aeedl nee 
fearto eel them, ahice the cruder joioet 
which they have in autumn are drie4 
afwaj, and now they are mellowed hy 
the coh) of winter, to fhat jom are i» 
no <|angBr from the tour and iMripeued 
juice of thedi, at ypt ud^t be if yoo 
ate them in aatnmo, worn after they are 
^thered* 

By vutQinmim (svccum undentood) 
it here meant the antiunnal juice of the 
applet which it erude, and apt to offend 
the ttomaeb. Seo immpnta yittt 

77.AUngtimeag^,')Hmo]im-'-^d, - 
The aeaatort of ^toqie would, io eld 
times, not onl^ hare been content with 
such a nipper at the above^ bm «veo 
bare thought it luxury. 

78. CwriutA Denlalaa. Wben the 
ambattadort of the Samnilet came to 
him, they fbmtd him boiling aoaM pot- 
herbt over the- ftrOK See safti it. I. 15^ 



Sa A di^ty diggms 4^] Slaeea wb» 
had committed cectaia afimai, were pat 
in iMna» and made to dig is minet, «r 
intbaicldt» or ia ttone-faarn«. See 
tat. Ttii. 17S, SO. 

Si. r&0rMuii»6erf.^]WbottiUaa« 
taios the remembrance of hit going iato 
a cook*t ihop, and Ib^ttiog •• a tow*t 
womb which was dretted tfareeii 

The paps of a tew with pig, together 
with a. part of the belly, cut A from the 
animal, an4 dretsed with proper teatoa- 
|ag, wat a Sivourite diah tmnng the 
RomtDt. Aaotber faeotirile dith w«a 
the %fOBab ef a tow with pigv If Ibia . 
ware taken ftom bar while pregnant, it 
was called ejectitia : if after she bad iur^ 
rowed, porcaria;tlieibnner waaredconed 
the mott delidooa. See Hon. lib. i. 
epitt. XT. 1. 41. Punt, lib. ▼ili.c.51. 
taya tlva wat forfaiddte bf tfie can- 
ton. 

Such homely tnd frugal fare, at 
pleased that great maa Cufiua, iarnow^ 
such is the ttnte o| Iqimry among all 
ranks of people, conlemnod eVen by tbo 
lowetl and mott afcgect shEtet, who« ia 
tlMir better dayt^ remcmbea to- ba«t 
tasted fathioBabie daiDti#ni 
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Sicci terga suis, rara peiidentia crate, 

Moris erat quondam testis servare diebus^ 

Et natalitium cognatis ponere lardum, 

Accedente novd, si quam dabat hostia, came. 85 

Cognatorum aliquis titulo ter Consulis, atque 

Castrorum imperils, et Oictatoris honoce 

Functus, ad has epulas solito maturius ibat, 

Erectum domito referens a monte ligonem. 

Cum tremerent autem Fabios, durumque Catonem| 90 

Et Scaurod, et Fabricios, rigidique severos 

Censoris mores etiam collega timeret ; 

Nemo inter curas, et seria duxit habendam, 

Qualis in oceani fluotu testudo nataret, , 

Clarum Trojugenis factura ac noblle fulcrum : p5 

Sed nudo latere, et parvis frons aerea lectis 

Vile coronati caput ostendebat aselli, 



at. The badk^ 4;c.'] What we call • 
flitch of bacon. 

' — Wide rack,] Cratfi signifies agrate, 
wlMftever It be made of; if of wood, we 
csU it a rack, which oonsbts of a irame» 
in which are inserted bars of wood at 
distances from each other, and used in 
keeping bacon. The word rara inti- 
mates, that the bars were few, and at 
lat^ distances from each other. 
- 83. For festal days.} High days and 
fa<didays, as we say ; as a great treat. 

84. Bacon.2 Lardum (quasi large ari^ 
dum. ) Sometimes this signifies bacon» 
sometimes the lard or fat of bacon. 
Here, perhaps, what we call a rasher, 
I. i, a slice of fat bacon broiled. 

"^BtHh-day'f&utJ] Natalitium signifies 
a gift, or prtsent, sent to one on his 
birth-day, or an entertainment made for 
erne's friends and relations ^n such an 
occasion. 

8^. Fresh meat acceding^] To this, per* 
haps, some new or fresh killed meat was 
added. 

•^Jf the sacrifice, fc] If they offered 
a sacrifice, and any flesh of the victim 
remained to spare, it was reckoned and 
prised as an accidental rarity. 

86» Some one of the Idndred,'} i e. Of 
the person's kinsmen who made the 
feast. Perhaps he alludes particularly 
bare to Curius above mentioned, who 
was thrice consul, and a great general : 
he beat Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, and 



drove him out of Italy ; and was remark- 
able for his courage, honesty, and fru- 
gality. See AiNsw. 

87. Tfie honour of dictator.'} Tbi% was 
a chief magistrate, chosen on some ur- 
gent occasion, whose power was absohite» 
from whom lay no appeal : bis ofilce 
was limited to six months, when there 
was a new election, either continuing 
the same, or choosing a new one The 
dictator differed in nothing^ from a king, 
but in his name, and in the duration of 
his power. 

88. Went to these feasU ] Homely as 
they were as to a sumptuous treat. 

'•"'Sooner than usual.] Leaving their 
work before the usual hQur. 

89. ffis erect spade.}^ Raised high by 
being carried on his shoulder. 

— Subdued mountain ] Where he bad 
been at work, digging the soil, and sub- 
duing^its stubbornness, rendering it fit 
for the purposes of agriculture. 

Ovid, Met. zi. 31. uses the word 
subigere in this sense : 

Bovespresso eubigebant vomere terram, 

ViBG. G. ii. 1. 114. uses the word 
domitum to denote the cultivation of 
land: 

jtspice et extremis domitum cultoribus 



90. TremUed, j'^^.] In old time, when 
the people stood in awe of great and 
good men. 

^•'FabH, j;c.] These names stand here 
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The back of a dry swine, hanging on a wide rack, 
It was the custom- formerly to Keep for festal days, 
And to set bacon, a birth-day fea^t, before relations. 
Fresh meat acceding, if the sacrifice aflforded any. 85 

Some one of the kindred, with the title of thrice consul, and 
Who the commands of camps, and the h<Snonr of dictator 
Had discharged,, went to these feasts sooner than usual, 
Bringing back his erect spade from a subdued mountain* 
But when they trembled at the Fabii, and severe Cato, 00 

And the Scauri, and Fabricii, and the severe manners 
Of a rigid censor, even his colleague feared ; 
Nobody esteemed it to be reckonM among his cares, and serious 

concerns. 
What sort of tortoise might swim in the waves of the sea. 
About to make a &mous and noble couch for the Trojugenae ; 
But with a naked side, and on small beds, a brazen fix>iit 96 
Shewed the vile head of an ass wearing a gariand, 



not onlj M penonallj referring to tli« 
gmt men mentioBed. but referring ako 
to all tile grate and TirtuiNit magulratea 
of old fimet, %ko^ lille tbem* r eptote d 
and censured yioet 

Faliitts was the name of a neble family 
in Rome, many of wbkb had bonte 
|reat offices with the highest credit. 
They are often OMntioned by our poett 

•^Severe Cato.} Cato, called Censoriui, 
is here meant, who was to oalled for his 
gravity and strictness in his eenaofw 
ship. 

91. Tk4 Scmuri] See sat. iL 1. 85, 
note. 

•^Fabficiu] The name of a family, 
of which was C. Fabridus Lusd- 
nus, a famous consul, who conquered 
Pyrrhua king of Epinis. One of this 
name was iSso censor. See sat is. 
142. » • 

93. Hit colleague ftttred^ Alluding to 
FsUus Maximus, who fouud fuult with 
bis colleague P. Decios, for being too 
remiss in bis office of censor.' See sat 
iL 1. ISl, note S. 

9'?. Nobotfyt 41«.} No one thoughtit 
worth their care, or a matter of serious 
concern. 

94. Jrhaimrtoft9fioi$e, j^c] Whether 
small or great. But in the days of the 
poet,' when luxury was risen to a great 
height, people of fashion weve very 
anxious to iolav thdr fiunipore, and 

vou II. 



pflrtieuUvly lh€ emaAm which they lay 
upon at their entertainmenta, wi|h Ami 
largest and Sneatpiacea of tortoise sbiM, 
to get at which, they spared ao paina or 
See salt. vL L 580. and Bota, 
95. Comck, 4>c.] Fukmm Utemlly sig- . 
a stay or prop; but, by synec. is 
used for the ooucfa or bed itself, (see 
•at. vt L S9.) which was inlaid ami 
adorned in the most expensive and 
manner. 



— >3%e TVttfMgMMP.] Tbe aoblea, whom 
the poet Jiere» and elsewbera, aacaricafiy 
calls Trojugen», because they bsasted 
their descent fnm the aadent Trojsns^ 
the first founders of the Boasan empira 
after tbe siege of Troy. See aat. i. 
L 100, note. 

96. leaked tide.} Thefar eonehas bad 
plain and ordinary sides, or sides which 
had no backs rising from them, to lean 
upon for their ease. 

— Small bedt.2 They were firo^ area 
in the site of their couches. 

— ^ brajfen fronts ^} Having iio 
other omament tlian a plain pieae of 
brass in front, with an ass*s head, crown* 
•ed Irith a garland, fixed, or, peiliapa, 
carved upon it. Tliis,> from a supersti- 
tion which prevailed in Tuscany, that it 
operated as a aharm :o protect tbeir 
lands from damage,^ and made them 
fruitful, used. ordinarily to be hung up 
in their fieldi and gaidaiis* 
1 
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, Ad quod lascivi ludeb^nt runs alumni. 
Tales ergo cibi, qualis domus at^ue lupellex. 
Tunc rudiS) et Graias mirari nescius artes^ 100 

Vrbibus eversis, prsedarum in parte repert)^ 
]VI|iignoruH>.arti(icMn) frangebat pocula miles^ 
Ut pbaleris gtudf ret equus, caelataqne cassia 
Romut<^A uipubcra fer« rpansiieticere jiiss® 
Imperii fate, et ganiinps sub riipeQuirinos, \ iOS 

Ac nudam t^igiefn c\y\y^ fulgenti^ et liastSt 
Fendentjfiq^^e D^i, periturp ostencjeret boiti. 
Argenti quod erat, solis fiilgebal in aripi^. 
Ppii^b^njt igitur Thusco ferri^ia catino 

Omnia tune ; quibus invideas, st Hvidulus sis, 1 10 

Tempb^rum quoqne majesta^ prae$entior, et vo^, 
NofitQ fere medijr, mediamque audita per urbem, ^ 
JUittor? ab. oQfApi (jrallis Teni^tibup, ^t OU 



98. Wldck.'] Tb* ass's head, when 
hung out iu the fields, &c. 

^«ft Ijr 4l9« rustic ehilJrtAf wbp owde 
Wfimi 9t h» •ilk«f«pd UPPMirMOt. It 
VflT'bf ^vhiMi whflUier Um f)nMiii««t 
9i At mah l(eftd«rQ«o«d witb a|pMr- 
•Iiui4» ptrbaps ol vliie UtrMvximi put, 
.•r oufcd (t jam^ ^ op t^ wi^icei Af- 
tal couahM* bad nol semt reHr««ifs H» 
BiMrdniB !aiid hit IbalerrMiev S«leiu»» 
tb* fonaer pf whidi wmi tb* sii|»pQ9«i 
kiTentor of wine, and npreseiited witti 
ft Akjrrattt, Mad garWnd^ of viim leaves; 
tlue other aa a druaken M aaattr ddiiig 
njponftfi as& 

D9. Suck UMf Uteirfioi, jc} ». e. Tboy 
• wara all of a piece, as we aajr* 

iOO* Then rtdbr.] llie soldier in tliase 
days was rough and hardy, ai>d uaslullfid 
in tha vcfioevients of luKury* 
« '^UfAmming, 4«.] Tlie RoBHms €#- 
Ipiad (heir lauify fran the Greths* the 
Imitation of whom was, among them, aa 
laaliiDQafaleaaof the French among us. 
See sat/ iii L 60, 1. wh«re thf pp«t 
apefilDi«f tbi# with the jiighest iitdigna* 



101. rtKei hting Offvihirfusxi] Wb^ 
tawna wera Uk^ nd pliwi- 



baiil«i|d 
dtMd- 



m^A /mm4 port, fv.} L r. In 
part of a bf ap of lyaiUs wbiah tba sol- 
dier ai«it inth in bia pUiadaring tba 
tdacCi . 

t02. jMi$A€.ai^9, ^•^'^ Wb«ntb9 



mde and unpolished soldier possessed 
himself of vessels, curiously embossed or 
^Bgravad by iba hapda of apmt of the 
chief Oreewn arti9t«» so far fr^vk pripiiif 
tbMn* ha bral^o tbain tai^fs, pn ^^r 
la adprn bli. tof«t ^ ^^ pompfv* 

trappings. 

103. Sf4oM9^ kflm^l Tba |o|dier 
baving found wme finaJarga pifpe%«f 
pluit^ vitb tbf imgm* tin^^r ipf ntioB^d 
yfwugj^ upon it» brab/e out i4a figt)m» 
aad Ia9tei>ad tbam t? bis balin«t, ^ he 
nugbt asbibit tbam to the eyaa.pf a Taq* 
4ttMb«d anemjf whom kf fm gouig t» 
put to the sword, as ensignp of triumpb. 

104» likmmef, ^e.l Of.th? wolf 
whieb suckled Romulus and RemMt*r- 
pf BaBvuliia and Itamu^* iMMl of tb» 
gad Mars. 

^•^Cimm«nde4 la groir ^aiej Sa aa 
nat oi4y not to hurl tfie twp f}ii|dr«i» 
but tD qo«riah tbem.ivitb ber lailk^ 

105. Fnte oft&€ empire.] Th|it deat^if , 
wbicb bad apyoaat^d Romulus to ba the 
foundar of tba city and commoowaaltb 
of Romt > 9rdctrad ^Aap the nteanf of b|s 
j^^9mnfatim wbfR a« i^faq^, by oi^aiii- 
ing that a savage b^ast sbpvJd groir 



— {TiMf^i^rsal-l Tbi»$gur«a»f tba 
two brothers were described aa lyii^ 
liodfir a rock, and sucbiag tba sbe-wol£ 

— rtiMi (3M»wk 4ic.J Romiibia aa* 
Eaaaus a«e here undar^tood, theugb tba 
same of Quviniia.vraigivpii to Rpniili^ 
9a|y*.itdar.b%«mt^iatMtf^ Tb« Aat 
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At which the wanton bo^d of the country tMde a jek* 
Therefore such was their food, as was their bouse, «nd «Im 

furniture; 
Then rude, and unknowing to admire the Grecian ans^ 100 
Cities bei^g overturned, in a found part of the spoils^ 
The soldier brake the cups of great artificers, 
That his horse might rgoice in trappings, and that the ein« 

bossed helmet 
Likenesses of the Romnlean wiM-beast, eonmiaiided l» gfow 

tame I04 

By the fate of the empire, and upder a rock the twtn <2uirin}j 
And a naked image of the god (shining with shield and 
Spear, and impending) might shew to the foe about to perishr 
What was of silter, shone in arms alone. 
Therefore, they then put all their food of com in a Toecati 
Dish ; which you would envy, wei>e you a little enviotts. 1 19 
The majesty of the temples was also more present, and a voice 
Almost in the midst of the night, and heafd thro^ th« tnidsc 

of the city, 
The Gauls earning from the shore of the ocean, and the gods, 



nsa p mf U pm alM b^M ^oiritti. 
Ste «a. iii. 1 ^« ndte. 

of Mara, thelMMrmiidfinuMforof tiM 



107.^ N^Hdrng,"] 
ing Mr 'Covering over tbetihiklrtiiflBthtir 
phiircior, wkh hU glitieribf «hield «ud 

— »Jtf%*r «*«w, 4e.] f.«<. That tiM 
etiibOMMl MflMt' aught «]^ibU tb tlM 
foe about to die, the likenesi^ft, &c. 
' 106. W^tw^tfittheir^ {«.] All Itie 
ttfaFMT gMCvn ia war waft only mada uat 
of to adorn ttieir iiil,lkM7 acow i t wm a i i. 
109. #*aod^O0m.J Farrata signiiag 
all aatta af Ibocnade of cora^ and liara 
stands for the coar»e and iMMoely luod 
«r lis&mtkckaox Uommm, bafbrv Ituuuy 
golfai aniM^ theai. 

]0t*-»10. ^Tmotm dibft.] i t, Elrthen 

#««, whlob laMiaade at Arelum, a aity 

of Tuscany ; vessals mada of it wwna 

caiiad, tbMlbre, vasa Af^tioa. 

iStttina nimit nt sptnmi vaaa iiiMi«fNii#» 

ifomfuiefKii Tuscit f^ntuafiotiliimB. 

if ABT. iib. sir. «p. aS* 

tao^ mkM myy. 4y;.} Tbougb tte 

IwMary of our pn a an ttimaa Ims tanglit us 

a> ^mfkat audi tliii^ jat if wa iMd 

iMtd tlMB» we ibMOd faaia 



t#«avy4li«ir |riaia ImH wMaiaoM au«» . 
and tb« b a py iaiM which «iir aaMrtavt. 
dwlved tnm Iheir pkio« iiwgai^ .and 
hoaialgr way cf iiviAf» 

^^A hate wm f i mu l VtuMm^ f. 4, U 
you had had a tys »h »f anvy w ytmrdfcit 
posiliMi* fe iMDuid iMva *aaa axcilad. 

IIK r<l< ainMn ,.4t,3<.<^ Tli»iiia., 
jetty of tka gads in tha tftnylaa, lla^ 
toiiyBu 

Aare taady to ha^l. 

— A tftdce, 4rc-3 Alluding to tha hi»-> 
tary of hL CsrdiiiM, a ylaheianv wiMUie. 
qaatatad Che ttt bu aas j thaC as h#'waa 
going along hy the teca^of VestSi ai 
midnight, ha heard a yoiea» ieudaa than 
haiwsrt, say, ^* the Gauls are eDoiing,*' 
and commanded him to tell tite magis* 
tMAas af ihis, thet tfisy Bviglit be weened 
of«hedaAgar. 

110. Sktre 0f tit eesaw.] i a. JProm 
the aei^ahara, after having' made a der. 
scent upon Italy, um4et Bsewiue* whe 
westtfeoaiamndar of the OaUi ^nonea, 
they lowwii the lUeiens at the riveriiK, 
lia, marched to Rome, and Aaek it; hui. 
t hq rWra'aftarwantodefaatedt and driTeii 
OMtef iia^ by ChasiUtis^ vbewstiadM 
from exiles ebdamde duMteiw 
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Officium Talis peragentibiis, his monuit nos. 

Hanc rebut Lsktiis curam praegtare sol^bat 115 

Fictilis et nuUo violatus Jupiter auro. 

Ilia domi natas, nostrSque ex arbore mensas 

Tempora viderunt : hos lignum stabat in uaus^ 

Annosam si forte nucem dejecerat Eurus. 

At nunt dimibus ccenandi nulla volnptas, 120 

Nil rbomrasy nil dama sapit ; putere vldentur 

Unguentsf atquerosse; latos nisi suatinet orbes 

Grande ebur, et magno sublimis pardus hiatu, 

DentibuB ex illis, quos niittit porta Syenes, 

Et Mauri celerf^, et Mauro obscurior Indus, 125 

£t quos deposuit Nabaihseo bellua saltu, 

Jam nimios, capitique graves : hinc surgit orexis, 

Hinc stomacho vires : nam pes argenteus illis, 

Anaulus in digito quod ierreus. Ergo superbam 

Ck>nvivam cav^, qui me sibi comparat, et res 130 

Despicit exiguas ; adeo nulla, uncia nobis 



' 114. Office of a propkH.I By Auf 
warning the Romans of their approach- 
ing danger* Tbu was particularly the 
biiilncM ofangnrs, soothiajers, &c 

•— By theteJ] q, d. The voice gave 
warning of the enemy's approach, by 
Ibese means (bis) i, i. by the godi, who 
acted prophetically towards us. 

115—6. LnHan afain.] The afikira 
of Italy, anciently caHed Latium. 

116. Fictiie.2 Kctilis— earthen ware. 
In ^ose days ef plainness and simpU- 
eky, when the images of Jupiter^ and of 
the other gods, were ];nAde of potters' 
day. 

.^BoBuied by no gold.'] i, e. Before, he 
Ind fine st^oes made out of the gold 
whidi had been taken by rapine and 
plunder. Comp. sat. iii L20i. 

117. ThoHtimet.^ Of ancient shnpti* 
city. 

'^Homt'hofH table$, jt;.] Our ances- 
tors did not send into foreign ceantriea 
Ibr materiids to nuke tables* as it is now 
the ftshion to do : they were content 
with the wood of dieir own trees. 

118. Siood, 4v.] Was resent and 
applied to make sudi household Aimiture 
as was wanted. 

119. NuMree,^ All fruits thathaye 
an hard sheM are caUed^noces, such as 
almonds, walnuts, and the like. So the 
nucem, here» mi^ signify any tree bear- 



ing such fhiits ; probably a walnut-tree 
is meant. ' 

121. Vefuson.'} Dama signifies a fid- 
low deer, either buck or dee : here it 
denotes the iesh whieh we call venison. 

— TAtf mnifnentt.2 Of perfume, wiUi 
which they anointed their hair at their 
convivial meetings. Sse Hob. lib. iii. 
odexziz. L 3,4, 5. 

1S2. Rotes."} They made garlands and^ 
wreaths of roses and other flowers, which 
the guests wore on these occasions* 
See Hon. ubi supr. ahd see ode the last^ 
lib. i. 

123. Ivory natams, Jjcc] Uriless-their 
tables, which were of a round form, 
(orbes) were set on huge pedestab of 
iVory. The circumfijrence meant by 
orbes, is here put fer the tables them- 
selves. Synec. 

— A lofty leopardf 4:ct} The figure of 
a great leopard, carved in ivory, pnt 1^ 
way of pedestal to support the table* 

-^ A great gape*} His jaws represented 
as stretched wide open. 

124. Those teeth,] Elephants* teeth. 
T^TkegaUofSyene^l PorU is here put* 

as denoting > Syene to be the door, or 
gate, as it were, through which, from the 
island, the passage lay into Sj^rpt, aod 
thence to Aootie. Syene was the metro* 
polls of an island of that name; and thia 
ialaod was callod lasuU Sl^hantOM^ 
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ferforminff the office of a prophet, warned us by theia» 

Thid care J upiter was wont to affi^td the Latiau 1 15 

Affiiirs, fictile, and polluted by no gold. 

Those times home-born tables, andout of oar own tree, those 

Times saw : the wood stood for these uses, 

If haply the east- wind had thrown down an old nut-tree. 

But now there is no plessure of supping to the rich 120 

The turbot, the venison is tasteless^ the ointments 

tSeem to stink, and the roses; unleu the wide orbs large 

Ivory sustains, and a lofiy leopanl, with a great gape, 

Out of those teeth, which die gate of Syene sends, 

And the swift Moors, and the Indian darker than the Moors, 

And which a beast has deposited in a Nabatbnan forest, IS6 

Now too much and too heavy for his head : hence arises'ap* 

petite, 
Hence strength to the stomach : for a silver fix>t to them. 
Is what an iron ring would be upon the finger. Therefore 

the proud 189 

Guest I am awa^ of, who compares me to himself, and despises 
My little a£EiirB ; insomuch that I liave fiot an ounce of ivoryj^ 



from ih% Dumber of its ^tpbaott. It 
beloBgtd to Egypt, mmI borderwl on 
EthiopU. HeiBttttli««ronlporUh«f% 
«» Horace otes j«ra«» «rben ipeaking WT 
Ibecitjrof Caorut, — to be penitd In tfat 
way to Brnia. Sat iu. 4. 

125. Swift Mi>9rg,] The poet b dee. 
eribiog the piaoesfrom whence the ele« 
pbanto came. Many came from Mau- 
ritania, the iohabitints whereof wvre 
called Mauri, who were remarkable for 
their swiftness and activity. 

— 2'A« /lutiaft.] The largest elcphanta 
came from India. . 

'^Darker, j-c] Of a blacker colour 
or complezioQ. 

186. J b^tuikatdqumied, fe] BeUua 
signifies any great beast; here an ele- 
phant These animals shed thehr teeth, 
wfaiob are ofiea found. 

— Nai(Hh0n f&reU.J Some forest of 
Arabia, which was called Nabathsta, 
ftom n*lJ, Kebitb, the first bom of Is- 
mael, the supposed lather of the Arabs. 

1S7. Too myck mtd too hmt^, {-c} The 
ieeth of elephants grow to an enormous 
me and w^ght eo as to bf^burthensome 
to the animal when grown Aid, till they 
teponltbioiil^ aga 



— JTimor ari$es appetite^ fe ] Oreodi^ 
Arom 6r. onyu^ appeto, cupio. The 
sight of thk fine ivory ia a sort of whet 
to their appetite, (compw L ISt*, S.) gives 
vigour to the stomach. » 

I i*2S. Jt miverfoot, j'c] A table set 
upon a foot made of silver they would 
scorn, as much as to wear a ring mado 
of iron, instead of gold, tqwn thdr fin* 
ger. The Romans were very anxious to 
appear with fine rinfs, and were so lux* 
urious as to have dil^nt sorts for suui- 
mer and winter. See sat. i 2S, 89. sat. 
vti 140, 1. 

lf»— W. Pfomd fMCf«, 4«.] Wlio 
can*t sit down to a plain meal upon a 
plain table, but expects dainties see upon 
ivory. 

IgO fFhoe omp a rm, te,"] Whomea- 
euree my fortune and expenses by his 
own, and expects me to entertain himae 
he entertains others. 

131. LkOe mjfairt.] My plain and firu* 
gal manner ofliving, according to the 
amallnese of my for^ine. 

-^/momwcA thai, fc.] I am so much 
(adeo). so totally without a single ounce 
of ivory, that even the squares of my 
chess-hoard are without it, nor ia one of 
ihf chCTt~inni matte of H> 
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Est ebori% tite ttedbe^ neo cakulm «k hie 
Materia ; quiii ipcia manubria cohellorum 
Ossea : non tamen his ulla unquacu optottia Sunt 
Randdula ; mat idtto pejor galltiia secacun 
Sed nee structor erit, cut cedera debeat dh^imb 
Pergula, dscipulua Trypheri doctoriS) apod qucm 
Sumine cum flnagno lapiis^ *^ue P^^^gtis, 
£t Scythice voiucr^y et Phomici^terusif^eBS^ 
£t GjBBtulua ori]^ liebeti kiuissitnafem) 
Ceeditur, ei tola sonat ulmea^oBnaSiiborra. 
Nee frustum capres Biibduoere^ neclatusAir^ 
Na?it avisnoai^r tjrunculus, ac f udisomm 
Tempore, et exigu® frustis imbutoft oSMm. ^ 
Piebeioa caliees, et paucia assibtta^tfliptoa 
Porriget incultus puer, atque a frigore tutus ; 
Non V^ryat, aui I«yciu6) non a im^jfom petittis 
Quisquam erit, et niagno: oimpoack, po^e.Ijaline. 
Idem habitus cunctis, tonsi, rectique capiili^ 

Teasella Is a small aqaar» stone, or 
pttfce of wood, with which they mak«^ 
chequer-work in tables, or boards. Here, 
probably, tessellaa means the chequers of 
at!bMS*b0arii. 

Calculus signiiUt a little |>ebble, or 
fS«ftl*stone^ with whioh <hey marked ; 
keace caU^uli* cbess>flDen» tabie^naui. 
Aivsw. 

Tha gaiae df chesi^ is Awch more an« 
dent Aan the d«ys of Juvenal ; it is a- 
eommon opinion that it was iaTented by 
Palamede, at the siege of Troy. Sea 
Cbambxes, art% Chess. 

134. Yet by ihete, ^e,] Though tha 
haiMUes of my kniv(« are ooade of bone» 
yet my victuals sufiier no dami^e» but 
taste as well, and are carved as well, as 
if my kBtfe-bandles were ,made of 
ifory. 

186. ^ canter^} It wa!^. among other 
instances of luiury, a fashion to haveaa 
artist, fi^ had been taught to carve 
dekteroualy, at their entertainaBeols: 
be, as well as the sewer who set en tha 
dishes, was called sproctor, from slruo» 
to prepare, or make ready. 

M- School,] Pcrgula here aigniaee a 
place where the prefesiors of any art, ec 
science, iM^bt their scholars publicly. 
I know not that wO' have an £iigl|ah 
word whioh eiaotly eq^resses it t in this 
sense of it, sdiooi^ or aeadeaiy, tatty 
come the nearest. 



SAT< mi. 



135 



140 



U9 



37. Doctor Trypheruu ] He was emi* 
tent for his skill in caiiving, which he 
" taught in a public school ; hence Juvenal 
ludicrously calls him doctor. 

138. ^isi^8i«frini.|Tfaeiiddbraf«: 
sow, witfa the paps and part of the b^y, 
cttt iram her the 4ay aliter She has lar* 
tiswad. fiee 1. 61, AOte. 

•"-•i^lSan^'J A soft of dear ; petliapa 
a roe-buck, 

139. Sc j f t k nm iMi.] It is thought 
that pheasants are Saeaat tere ; but the 
desor^tioa is too vague to be certain 
wbat birds kia precisely meaat 

•^JPlimme^erJ} ^ called from Or. 
^iviitssfi criaisen, and ^rrg^v, a wing; 
a bud, having lis wings ^ a ctims^ 
^ottr. 1%« tongue of this bird was 
a great dainty among the Romaiuu 
PhuulcdpCeniB. 
Dot mifU penna rubeni nameii.* «mI 
Mhpia gitfoiif 
Mstra tapit. 

Mast. «|^gr. !ni. lib. siii« 

140. GiHuHan goM.] Orijt, a soH of 
#ild goat, fttnk ^tttuUa, a country of 
AlKca. 

^Bimm inm,'] Soaw laige knife, or 
sMae ahopptngciaiBtiiiincnt of iron, went 
Mtmt. with oanstsaa «sa. 

141. Maiktf€im» 4:c.} TiTi^amliad 
all kind Hf pi«*isioii lor • feast anade tn 
unibdk as -thatesrvataHal iw the ton* 
vcmency of teachisg s 4»s tedtinff aad 
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.Nor are my squares^ 4)or % chfM-miU) of this 
Material : nay the very bandies of my knives 
Are of bone : yet by ibm9 no victuals ever become 
Rank ; or is^thereforty a hen cut tha worBe. 195* 

Nor shall there be a carver, to whom every school ought 
,To yield, a disciplf of dcfctcnr Trypharus, at wbona hoim 
An hare with a large sun)en, and a boar, and a pyg»nf» 
And Scythian birds, and a buflo Pbceatcopt^r, ^ 139 

And a GaBtuIian ffoat, most delicious things, with a blunt ifoa 
Are cut, and die feast made of dm sounds tbro' all tba Subuniu 
.Neither to take off a pi^ of a roe, nor the side of an AfrioM 
Bird, dp^ my little novice know, and always rude, 
And accustomed to the broken pieces of a lutla steak* 
Plebeian cups, ahd bought for a few pence, 145 

The homely boy, and safii from cold, shall rs^b foitb. 
There shall not be Phrygian or Lyciai^ nor any bought from 
A slave-merchantf and cosUy ; when yo^ifuki ssk inX^stiou 
The same habu is to sUf the hair cropped and striMgbt> 



liewing of wbldi, amoaf tHif t^Mlm^ 
lii^ilit hare made b6 smaU m^M. 

141. Thro* att Ike Supurra,} A xery 
public street in Rome, often mention^ 
before. The idm ef'tarring being 
erected into a icience, and taugbt bjr 
a public profeMor, but exercising his 
popils OB wsiin tulj^acu, is Uruly 
.ludicMtts. See sat v. im, nele. 

142. Tolfiktof^ 4|«.} To e^rw aa- 
fardia^ to aft. 

14S«-9. The tide of mm Jfiican kv4 ] 
The wing of a tuikay* This bifd cane 
Arom l^midia^ a^ country of Afi-ica, 
Imdpo called gaUus. Nunydims. To 
take off the wing (as we call the piaioa, 
-and part of the bkeasi) of a. roasted bird, 
.wit^oa^ Waviag seqne past beliind, |s 
reckoned to require soans skill i» carving, 

14S. My HtUe noeice,1 Tynmculua 
• (dim. from tyre) aigniSes a young sol- 
dier, scholar, or a young beginner, in 
•iny adeaea^ Here it describes JiiTe- 
nal*s boy as lately come out of the 
country, and beghining to learn his 
business. 

-^Ahbaui rude.} Vatanght ftvns his 
cradle to tiiis hour. / 

144» jfc^ustomed ] Used only perhaps 
-to cut a piece off a coilop, or steak, of 
some plain meat. 

1,45. Plebeian cuprj 3iich M ^ 
^Mftninon peoj^e use* 



I4S. ffmufy Si|y» 4**] iMaltaa liaaa^ 
|MFbaps» iMber Wfatsa laaaply dnwsit 
not trimmed up, oo( spmca ; and yst 
so dad as to keep him warm, to seoMO 
bim froati the cold-«A frigora tatus. 

-^Meaek /oH*.] Ftei^get bera de« 
scribes the act of the senraat; when ha 
brfngs what is called Ibr, and rsach e s or 
holda itiMtlila tfaegueel, aMtbeaaagf 
take it. See aat t. 1. 70; and sat. v. 
1. 67. 

147. Pkpygiat%^Lyekmf t€'} Tbena- 
biUty of Rome purdiaaad ak^aat and 
bandeenne slaves, wfaicb wart brought 
from Phrygia and Ly^a, comitriee of 
Asia, by merchants i»ho made it thdr 
businass to traffic in shwas. and who, by 
nsing all arts to set them off to the best 
advantage, sold tbeai at an extravagant 
priee. These dealers were called BBa»- 
gones, because they painted the slaves, 
to make them look the better, and sell 
the dearer; from Gr. /K«yy«M», a deceit 
by some contrivance, sudi' as witchcraft, 
flee Anmv. Or disguising a thing to 
make it look better than it Is. 

148. Atk m Latin} For my poor hof 
understands no other language ; there- 
fore, when you ask, or call, ibr what 
you want, do it in Latin, or he won*t 
understand you. 

449. The same kabU^ 4«} Ait mf 
servants are drcMed and appear idfte. 
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sat. XI, 



Atque hodie tantiun prcrpter contivia pexi. ISO 

Fastoris duri e^t hie tilius, ille biibulci ; 

Suspirat longo non visam tempore matrem, 

Et casulam, et notos trislis desiderat hcedos : 

Ingeniii vultiis puer, ingeniiique piidoris, 

Qiialed^esse decet, qitos ardens purpura vestit* 155 

Nee pugillares defert in balnea niueiis 

Testieulos, nee vellendas jam praebuit alas ; 

Crassa nee opposite pavidus tegit inguina gutto* 

Hie tibi yina dabit diffusa in montibos illis, 

A quibus ipse venit, quorum sub vertiee lusit : 160 

Namque una afque eademest vi.ni patria^ atque ministri> ' 

Forsitan expeetes, ut Gaditana canoro 

Ineipiat prurire choro, plausuque probatae 

Ad terram tremulo descendant clune ptiellfle* 

Spectant hoc nuptx, juxta reeubante marito, 165 

Quod pudeat narrasse aliquem prxsentibus ipsis ; 

Irritamentum Veneris languentis, et acres 

Divitis urticar : major tamen ista voluptas 

Alterius seiciis : magis ilia incenditur, et mox 

Auribus atque t)culis concepta urina movetuf • 179 

Non capit has nugas humihs domus : audiat ille 

Testarum crepitus cum verbis, nudum oUdostans 



149. Cropped and Uraight.'} Not long 
•ml curkdl, Uk« the fiishiooable wwten 
•t table. 

15Q. Comb*d onfiff j-c.] On this oe- 
_ Cftfion, indeed, their hair is combed out, 
with a liule more care than usual, that 
they may appear neat and decent. So 
Horn, sat Tiii. lib, ii. 1. 69, 70, 

Ut 0fime$ , 
JPrmdncH recte jmert, compiiqu0 mt nt- 

strent* 
15S. Liule cottage.'} Where be was 
. bom and brought up. Comp. sat. ix. 
L 60. i. 

^^Swwn kids,'] Which he used to 
tend and play with. 

154. Jtigenuous countenance, j-c.} An 
bonest countenance, and a genuine un- 
affected modesty; 

155. Such as it becomes, ^c."] f. d. It 
would be well if the same could be said 
of our young nobility. 

— Glowing jmrple.} Alludii^ to the 
white robe, faced and trimmed with 
jHirple, which was worn by the young 
nol^lity till seventeen years of age. 



This was called praetetta, and tiiose 
who wore it prsetextati. It was worn 
also by magistrates* and other noble 
persons, as a mark or badge of honour. 
See sat. i. 1. 78, note; and sat. ii. I« 
170, note; and sM* x. 99. 

156. Nor, hoarse.) Alluding to the 
diangeof the vo>ce in boys at the ag« 

. of puberty. 

157. In thehaihs.'i 'Whvrt youths em- 
posed their naked persons, for purpoies 
too horrid to expbun. 

159. Give you wine.} This modest boy 
of mine shall wait upon you at supper, 
and serve you. 

. IVith wine from his own country krougkij 
and made 
From the same pines, iemeaik vshott 

fruitful shade 

He and his wanton kids ham ofUm 

played. Covoaxn^ 

162. A Gaditanian.2 A Spanish girl from 

Gades, now Cadii. See sat. x. 1. 1, note 

162*^. Tuneful company.'} An usual 

part of the entet talnment, when great 

men httated, was to have wanton womfo 
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And to-day cora^M only ^n ftocotmt of our SetmU 150 

One is the son of an hardy Mi^pherd, the other of an hefdsaMHn| 

He sighs after bis nvother,' i>ioi seen for a long lime, 

And sad, longs ibr the li^le cottage, and the known kidtf. 

A lad of an ingcmwous ^omitenance, and of ingenuous modeilyi 

Such as it becomes ihow to be, whom glowuig parple ckahea. 

Nor, hoarse, does he expose faknseif, I5(S 

Wkh indecency, when naked in the foari», 

Nor, fearful, practise means to tnde his iiakedness. 

He shall give you wine fnade in those iiountains 

From whence himself comes, under the lop o# which lie played ; 

For the country of my wine, and -of my servant^ are one and 

the same. 
Perhaps you may expect, that a Gadilanian, wkh a tuneful 
Company, may begin to waaiMi, and girls approved with apfrfatne 
LiOwer themselves to the ^oaiid m a lascivimis manner. 
Married womtm bctwM t£is, their tiosband lying by, 165 

Wkich it may shame any eike <to iiave related, they bein^ preset ; 
A provocative of languishing desire, and sharp incentives 
Of a riA msA : yet 2iat is it^reaier pkasuiie 
Of tfaeothcr •sex, k is auist effected by k, and soon 
The eyes and ests tLXt contaminated to a ffre&t degree, 170 

An bumble Itpuse ^ioes tiot contain these £>llies : let him liaar 
The noise of shells^ with words, &oai which a nailed slave 



3^. .^^pprpcarf. J i. e, £nconn^0Mi by 
the applause of Che company. 

tS4. ZMwir,He4 Bj^iagMOh smI at 
ltM»»eait<inpwtlww — nhe giwmd. 

hochand aad wife are hipe •vppOMd to 
fae iKMii JmcrittA M> 4ie intortainment, 
and both, from the couches on 'Mf^iioh 
tbmf ilaj tit m^s, itdwlding those 4nde- 
^bnoiea, wiMch ireiie ao^nat «a Mot even 
fbt iMsbted, <Miithoiit «l>aniire, (^nesen- 
tibus ipsis) in their pnafBoe. 
' WkicM Hid^tJb b^ tkeir kuakandh side 
iekoU, 
Tho* thomtfid Ufim Mhtm ti^ ^ Imi 

167.^ iprMaoorf^f, 4«.3 Co«dripp Ibe 
•ifeibleRi t^saf onp. 

in a similar -temte, apt ii. I'SS. 
'^'MS. uiwiOiina^^V^m^mxifm^^ the 
M l ^rj i wy ef nicii softies las^t^ae, anil Ik 
fnfUgt^ ,taaa^h m m^ i^t^ft «s tin. 
VOL, n. 



t D m Uh m to Wi |>flll«i and tf cipiaped a^p- 
pvtket* 

149. Th9 otker te9^ Wmneii «• wost 
detighded witli such wmnn ai thetfk 
Neither here, any more than lbi«uglM«t 
tli« aiitli Saitke, dovt i««e«ai conc^ or 
afatv tbe laults of the iadles of liis ttin*. 

t7a Tke Off nftd ttvrt.l Hieifbrmer* 
h^ b d wWi n g the lewd ^ettwtw; the 
latter, ^ bearing «be obaoene tonga of 
the daactng women. 

ITt. An kmwMe ium$t, f^c.] A pmall 
eatat« k 4»at capable of tbtWing ^ay 
erpcnse on such folUen, 
• '— £:#C Aim.] ». €. ^Pha ritfli awl luxu* 
rio^i^i ao, 4tW frcratur, I. It?. 

J 7B. ffftif nait* ef ♦^/«.] Tbest were, 
pHib^lklf, "iiieNs Jingled togetiier in fbeir 
bands as they Amced, tifce the i9pantsh 
castanets. 

— frVftk aNjftis.] With c^^eoana aonga 
aocompaayiog^ 

^Frmi 'wiieh, fc] i. e. "Whidi a 
oooHDO^ prostitute, stafiding naked in a 
brothel, would bf aebamed to utter, 

K 
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Fomlce mancipium qnibtiB abstinet : illeTrualur 

Vocibus obscoenis, omnique Itbidinis arte^ 

Qui Laced aemonium pytismate liibricat orbem ; 175 

Namqiie ibi fortunae veniain damns : alea turpis, 

Turpe et adulterium mediocribus : hiec taineii illi 

Omnia cum faciant, hilares nitidique vocautur. 

Nostra dabunt alios hodie convivia ludos : 

Conditor Uiados cantabitur, atque JVIaronia 180 

Ahisoni dubiam facientia carmina palmam : 

Quid retert, tales versus qu& voce iegantur ? 

Sed nunc dilatis averte ne^otia curis, 

'E'i gratam requiem dona tibi, quando licebit 

Per totani cessafe diem : non fcenoris ulla 185 

Mentio; nee, prim& si luce egressa reverti « 

Nocte solet, tacito bilem tibi ^ontrahat uxor, 

Humida suspectis referens muititia rugis, 

Vexatasque comas, et vultum, auremque calenlem. 

Protinus ante meum, quicquid.dolei, exuelimen:* 190 



The common harlots in the brothels were 
slaves, purchased for that purpose hj 
the leno, or pander; they were his 
property, and therefore Juvenal calb 
one of these mancipium, which signifies 
a thing or person bought and made 
over. 

175. fTho iuMcates, j-c] Pjrtisma 
(fiom Gr, «Tv«r, spuo, to spit) signifies 
a spirting out of wine betwixt the 
teeth when we taste it, or a throwing 
out of the bottom of the cup on the 
floor. AiKsw. 

— The Lacedemonian or6.] The Ro- 
mans were very fond of fine pavements, 
or floors, noade of marble, and inlaid 
with various kinds of it; among the 
rest, some came from Sparta, in small 
round forms, which were inserted in 
their proper places by way of ornament. 
When they had an entertainment. It 
was given in a room thus ornamented 
with a fine inlaid marble floor, on which 
the master of t|ie house, and the guests, 
when they met at a feast, scrupled not 
to spirt their wine, or throw out, as the 
custom was,\ the bottom of the cup. 

This, among the numerous readings 
and, comments which learned men have 
given of this much controverted line, 
seems to be the best interpretation, be- 
cause it nearly coincides with a panage 
in Horace to the same purpoat: . 



Abtumet hare$ caeuba digtdor 

Servata cenium davSnug et i 
'Tingei pavimeKtum mperbum 
Poniificum potwre cceniu. ' 

Lib. ii. od. xiv, 1. 25, &c. 

Then thatt the worthier heir dischargef 
And. $et th* imprisoned eailu at iarge. 

And dye the floor with wine/ 
So rich and precious not the feasts 
Of pontiffs cheer their'^ravish'd guests, 

W'ith liquor more dilnnie. Fbancis. 

Tlie various readings of this Kne 175, 
as well as the various senses given, may 
be seen by consulting the various com- 
mentators in the Leyden quarto edit. 
1695. See also Ho&. Delph. on the 
above ode. 

The poet's meaning is, that such 
scenes of obscenity, and such arts of 
lewdness, are only fit to be enjoyed by 
professed sensualists. 

17,6. There we give, 4*^] In the case 
of a rich libertine, we noake all due 
allowance fbr his large fortune, ahd 
don't blame his excesses, as we do those 
of people in a lower dasa of life. 

— The die is base fc"} Gaming is- 
reckoned.very scandalous, adultery vile, 
and abominable, in plebeians. 

177. irAffi/^ib,4|-c.] When people 
of quality and of large fortunes pi«ctiae> 
these things^ tlu^ srt looked upon aa 
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Standing in a stinking brotliel abstains; let him enjoy 

Obscene expressions, and all the art of lewdness. 

Who lubricates the Lucedeinonian orb with spirting wine, 175 

For there we give allowance to fortune. The die is base, 

Adultery is base in middling people : yet wlien they do 

All these things, they ai^ called joyous and polite. 

Our feast to-day will give us other sports : 

The author of the Iliad shall be repeated, and of lofty Maro 

The verses making a doabtful palm. 181 

What does it signify with what voice such verses may be read? 

But now leave off business, your cares deferr*d, 

And give yourself grateful rest, since you may 

Be idle throughout the whole day : of interest-money 185 

No mention ; nor, if gone forth at day-bi«ak, she is wont 

To be returned at night, let your wire provoke yon, silent, to 

anger, 
Bringing back her fine garments with suspected wrinkles. 
Her hair disorderM, and her countenance and ears glowing. 
Immediately put off before my threshold whatever grieves : 190 



hiKttnces of cheerfulness »nd etegatice; 
in short, as geuUeoianlike qualifications. 

179. Other tporis] Amusements of a 
different kind than those above men- 
tioned. 

1 sa Author of the Iliad, fc.'] Homer— 
)>arts of bis Iliad shall be repeated. 
Canto may perhaps imply, that the 
Romans read, or repeated verses, In a 
sort of chant or sbging. See sat. ?ii 
I S3, note. 

—io/iy3foro] Virgil. He derived 
the surname of Maro from his father; 
he was the most sublime of all the 
Latin poets. 

ISl. ji dot/ibtfiil palm,'] The palm, or 
chaplet, made of palm -twigs and leaves, 
was a token of victory. 

Juvenal means to say* that it was 
doubtful whkh of the two excelled. 
Homer or Virgil. See sat. vi. 455, C» 

182. WUh what voke, ^fc.} With what 
tone of voice — i, e, so intrinsically valua- 
ble and excellent are the verses of these 
authors, that they can*t lose their value,, 
though read or repeated by ever so in- 
different a toned voice. This line also 
seems to imply that verses were usually 
chanted or sung. 

So Mr. Conoasvx: 
^t matters not with what ill tone they're 
tung, 



Vers4, io sublimely good, mo voice tan 
wrong, 

189. Leane off butiness,} Lay it quite 
aside; thiuk not of iL 

— Cares defhrd ] All cares put off for 
the present 

185. Idle, j-c] Having nothing els6 
to do, but to enjoy yourwlf all the day 
long at my hous^. 

^-Interest'-money.'] No talk of money 
matters. ' 

186. Nor, if, ^c ] Though, like many 
Other husbands, you suffer from tho 
irregularities of your wife. 

187. Provoke you, 4fc«] Don't let the 
thoughts of this vex you, or let her 
make you angry, or tempt you to say a 
single word upon the subject, though, an 
the two next lines import, you should 
have found the most evident and unde- 
niable circumstanceiB of her guilt Con- 
trabat bilem tibi — lit contract, or draw 
together, choler to you. 

188. Fine garments'} Multitia, or 
multicia— garments wrought so fine 
that the body might be seen through 
them. See sat ii. 1. 66. 

190. Put of, 4fc.] Exue; a meta- 
phorical expression, taken from put- 
ting off clothes, &c Divest yourself 
ef aU uneasinesa at entering my 
floors. 
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Pone dbtttum) tt senros, et qmcqindi ftftiigtunr ilK^ 

Aut perit: inoratos autb omnia f <mi& «oBrAEft9. 

Interea MegalesiacsB spectacuk mapp» 

IdmuiP' solenne cduht, smiilif^ie tritimpho 

Perda cabalkMrum Praetor 9edet : ae (mibi pme 105 . 

loimensse nimiseqpe licet si dicere plebb) 

Totam hodie Romam Cireoa capit; etfnkgoravmm 

Percutit, evontum viridisquocoHigo panoi. 

Mam si deficeret, mcestam svttonitamqjue vi^ectts 

Hanc vtrbefin, y^ti Cafsimrom in pruWeve vietis Q60 

Consuiibus. SpecMit jmrenes, ({uos'chunor, et«ii<k|X 

Sponsio, quos ciihs decet asstdisse puidUiBe: 

Nostra bibat vernMm eontracta ciitioula sobiniy 

Efiugiadquetogam^: jam nunc in balnea salf^ 

Fronte beet vadaa^ quaBqaam solida bora sufieltil 906 



194* X«5f an(U, 4(^1 Pon* sIm ^gnU 
Act to put off as dotbea He dcsiM* 
lilt friend to lay aside, or put off, all 
his domestic uneasinesses, arising from 
the mischief or misconduct of serravts. 

1S2. Ungrateful friendi.l Which are 
the biHerest trials of aU. 

1^9^. UeafiUme.1 This inTiUtioa of 
the poet to bis friend was on a holi- 
day, or day of the public games begjb^. 
ning, 

'^Specttuiet.'] The shows or games. 

-^Megalesian totSbel} At the. Circen** 
^an luid M^akeiao games, they hung 
out a towel (mappa) to shew that the 
sports were going to be«n^ Nero in- 
troduced this custom ; ^r hearing, aji 
he sat at dinner, how impatiently the 
people ezpActed his. coming, he threw 
out at the window the towel with which 
lie wiped his haods» to give the people 
notice that he had dined, and would 
aoon be at the circus, J^ver since thia» 
the beginning of these games was an^ 
nounced by haogliig out a towel. 

The iMegalesian games were in hoxhour 
of Cybcle, the mother of the gods. She 
%vas called ,Mf y«Aii Mi»ni^, magjoa Mater, 
and from thence these games MegiUesiai 
or ludi Magalenses; they begjan on the 
fourth of April, and lasted six^ day/»» 

ld4. Id€f(m sokmnity,] C3^eie was 
called, Idsea^ from "Id^, a mountain of 
Phrygia, wheie she was wonhipped$ 
And henca he^f€y^v4w4s cj^led D^uia 
^lenffe. 



ivaa au oficer not uotik^ ovr: «)«]wr <*' 
sheriff. Sat. 1. 101, liote.— He was to 
OTersce these sports, and sat in great 
state, while they were s/cljng^ Ux the 
destruction of many borsesii which, weve 
spoiled on the occasion. See a^ti x. 
L 56—40- 

, Slany are for reading prsedo, aqd su|^ 
poae it to deaotA the> prsstor's acting 
sometimes unjustly, and detemn^nihg^ the 
prises MrrongfuUy, taking, them from the 
wiiming hprses^ ajuC g^vii^ them to ths 
losers, by which he mig^ be^ sajd to-xob 
the winners of their due. 

Other» think the Word prsMk) is. used 
as a jest upon the pr«to»*8 fine ttM^mgp 
and gaudy dress on the occasioa^, as ^ 
he had robbed the ho'rses of th«ir fiyengr 
to put upoB> himself 

There are other conceits upon this 
subject, but' perda seems, ta g^ve the 
mostnatun^ sense of the psssiye^ I' am, 
therefore, with SslmpisiusAadoti^i;*, fmr 
adopting it. 

—if wilh the peu0e^ 4(0^ Jf wills their 
^3od' leaY# I K^y Mike the Ubtstyr of 
saying so much, without cifln»n«<i^-T-Tbe 
poet her* lashea the Roman peopl# for 
their great eftgerness to oF^'d aArr 
these shows, as if tk»f thought, w o th ji^ 
else woi;tliy their attepitiom. Sat» z« L 
80, 1. 

197. The circuM.^ WhcMre Ihoi^gimes 
w«i«'cel«hnited» 

-^J noise strikes, ^c] X bear a grcift 
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Lay aside Ii««n^ md fliemnl% mad whaf€v«p ia btokcw by tkeai^ 

Or is lost: Befors AL«, MT Air^r vnattMrmPvii vtt««ifB». 

Meantime^ ifa^8|MMt«rig8 #^ fim M%moAiMimi fK>mt\ 

Grace the Idaean solemnity, and, like as in triumph, 194 

The praetor, a destroyef €>C korsesy siisi Md (if «44k ihe pesce 

Of diieh an imniOTKMf sfki wtper ab^ M ^ m cfOfHl I might saj k) 

This cftqr the circifs conrtaitis all Some, and a nowe strikes 

My ear,, from whence t gathei; the event of tlie 4|^eei> clothe 

VoT if it should fail, snA >ad amaMd wcylA jou toe 

This city, as when the consuls were conquered in the dust SOO 

Of Cannae. Let youths behold, whom clamour, and a bold 

Wager becomes, and to sit by a neat girl. 

Let our contracted skin drink the vernal sun. 

And avoid the gown : even now to the baths, with a safe 

Countenance you may go, tho' a whole hour should remain 205 



•houtf M of victory, which maket me 
suppose Uiat the nee is detenniaed on 
the behalf of some faTourite competitor. 

198. The green cloth,^ The four per- 
ties, which ran chariot-races in the cir- 
cus, were divided in several liveries, vix, 
green, russet, blue, and white. One of 
these factions was always favoured bjr 
the court, and, at this time, most proba- 

^bly, the green; which makes Juvenal 
fancy that he hears the shouts for joy, 
that their pwty had won the race. 

199. Should faU.1 If the green cloth 
should fail oi the prise, or if the festival, 
which occauoned the celebration of these 
games, should be laid aside, , and these 
shows fail, or cease. 

20a This city} The people of Rome 
would be ready to break their hearts-^ 
reflecting on their imnaoderate fondness 
for these shows. • 

— The consuls 1 Paulus ^milius and 
Terentius Varro. 

201. Canna.} A small town, near 
which Hannibal obtained a great victovy 
over the Romans. See sat. x. 1. 164, 
note. 

-— Xtff youths behold"} t. e. Be specta- 
tors of these shows. 

— KF%«m clamour, j-c] Who mmf, 
without any indecency, make i 
noise as they please in clapping 
hidlooing, and lay what bets they 
oh the side they take. 

202. By a neat girl, j;c.] By this mr 
ste that men and women 8«t promiscu- 



ously together on tjiese occasioiis. Sm 
sat. iiir I. 6.7, and note. 

203. Contracted skin.} Ooee smooth, 
but now through age contracted into 
wrinkles. 

~^Drink the ifemal sun} Let us avoid 
these crowds, and bask in the ceviviof 
rays of the sun, which now is bringing 
on the delightful luring. This was m 
the beginning of ApriL See above, not* 
on 1. 195, ad fin. 

204. Jvoid the gown} The gown was 
the common habit of the' Romans, inso* 
mud] that Vibo. Mn, L 286, calls them 
gentem togatam. The poet, by togam* 
here means the people that wore it, by 
nffeton}'m. t. e, the Romans now crowd* 
ing to the games— let us keep out of 
their way, that we may ei^joy ourselves 
in quiet 

204—5. Safe countenance, ^t:.] With- 
out fear of being put out of countenance. 
The Romans tued to follow thdr-busi- 
ness till noon, that is» the sixth hour» 
our twelve o'clock; and then to the 
ninth hour, our three o'clock in the 
afternoon, they exercised and bathed 
themselves, and then went to their 
meals: but to do these sooner than the 
myei ii^ it hours was allowed only on 
Uihmk dkqF% or to persons aged and 
ii<iliii» eiberwise, to be seen going to 
4h» Imllis- before the usual appointed 
hsmm wm reckoned scandalous. See saL 
i^i 49y sod note. 
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Ad dextam. Facere hocnon poesifi qi^itquediebus 
Continuis: quia sunt talis quoque t«dia vitee 
Magna. Voluptatjbs commendat rahiob usus. 

S06. Tm could not, 4^.} t e, Iht^ tuouftness. ^ 
quent feasts, and indulge in idleness; 208. 'Raret uh, 4*'*] Tbe poet coi»>t 

however these nay be occasionally plea- eludes with a general sentiment, . very 

Bant, a continuigace of them for a week applicable to all pleasures of sense, 

together would grow irksome. which, by continual use, pall and grour 

207. Suxh « Sfo:\ Of ease and T<dnp.- tiresome: 
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To the sixth. You could not do this for five days 
Successively : for the fatigues of such a Ufe also 
Are great: AARfia usB coMMBMits plbasubbs. 

Fpr Jrtfuemi uu would ift# iM(g*i cf like ttotiiMiitt 

PleatwrtUa uAwktn anutanifypumteiL To tpoH would be oa ted im t oa to wt^t 

CoMOBSTK. But wkm thep teldom co me, ikejf wiak'd' 

Sbakctpoure, 2d put of Hmiry IV. fir cmms. 
act i ictse S. bat fintly tiffwud Um 
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SATIRA XH. 



ARGUMENT. 

The Poet having invited Corvinus to assist at a sacrifice^ which 
he intended to offer up iy ^m^ ^ ikMnkigi ving Jbr the safety 
of his friend Catullus from the danger of the seas, professes hir 
disinterestedness on the occasiony and, from ihence, takes an 

i3l ATALI, Corvine, die mihi dulcior haec lux, 
^ Qu^ festus promissa Deis animalia cespes 
Expectat ; niveam Reginae caedimus agnam : 
Par vellus dabitur pugnanti Gorgone MaurS. 
Sed procul extensum petulans quatit hostia funem, 5 

Tarpeio servata Jovi frontemque coruscat : 
Quippe ferox yitulus, templis maturus et arse, 
Spargendusque mero ; quem jam pudet ubyera niatris 
Ducere, qui vexat nascent! robora cornu. 



Line 1. Tkii dayJ] On which I am 
going to offer sacrifices, on account of 
my friend Catullus, the merchant's es- 
cape from the dangers of the sea. 

"^Corvinus. ] JuyenaFs frieni), to whom 
this Satire is addressed. 

— Strth-day.'} Which was a day of 
great festivity among the Romans; they 
celebrated it yearly, offering thanksgiv- 
irig-offeringsto thegods, and made feasts, 
to which they invited their friends, who 
made them presents on the occasion. 
See sat. xi. L 84, note. See Hor. ode 
Xi. Ub. iv. 1. 1—20. ViRO. ecl.iii. 1. 76. 

2. Fiisial twf.1 The altar of green turf, 
which our poet bad built on the occasion, 
thus suiting his d^otion to his circum- 
ftances, Comp. Hor. lib. iii. od. viii.. 
L2^4. 

^^The dnxmtdi prondud,'\ u e. To be 
offisred in sacrifice to the gods. 

3. QMeen"] Juno, the queen of the 



gods. See Mil i. 1. 50. Tt)e fabled 
wife of Jupiter, the supreme deity of the 
Romans. 

— A snowy lamb,] They offered white 
animals to the superior gods, black to 
the inferior. See Hor. lib. i. sat. viii. 
1. 27. ; and Viaoit, .£n. ir. K 61. 

4. Equal Jleece,'] A like fleece, i e. a 
white one; or fleece, here, may, by sy- 
nec be put for the whole animal offered; 
a likjB offering 

-^Minerva,] Lit the fighter with the 
Moorish gorgon. The goipons were sup- 
posed to be t4M<ee, «£e kliabited near 
mount Atl««, in Mbaiiiiirit. Medusa i« 
tMfi to ham been Morod tij Neptune, 
wine \aif wiHi Imt in tbe ttSBpIe of Mi. 
nerts, vt mr^A the goddess, being an- 
gry, c beq ged the hmr of Medusa into 
serpents, and so ordered it, that whoever 
beheld her should be turned into stones 
She was killed by Fcneus, the won ot 
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ARGUMENT. 



efq>orluniij/toJash the ffasredipeimy or Legat^^hunUrtj who 
Jftqttered and paid iheir €ouri io rich men^ in hopes qfbecom' 
ifig (heir heirs. 

X HIS day, Conrinus, ia^ftweeter to me than my birth-dmy^ 
In which the festal turf expects the animals promised 
To the gods : we kill to the queen a snowy lamb : 
An equ^ fleece shall be giren to Minerva. 
But the petulant victim snakes his lonff extended rope, 6 

Kept ibr Tarpeian Jove, afid brandishes his forehead : 
For it is a stout calf, ripe for the temples and altar. 
And to be sprinkled with wine ; whica is now ashamed to draw 
Its mother's dugs, and teasoes the ooJcs with its budding horn. 



JtQ>iter and DanM, (with Hm hdp af 
If inetra,) w ahe laj aaleep, who cut off 
her bead : this was aft«rwards placad in 
the a^t, or thield of MinamL 

Hyginui saji, Uiat Medum was not 
ilain bj Peneas, but by Mibcrra. Bri^ 
^ tanpic in loc 

Sometiinea ih€ head of Medusa was 
supposed to be worn in the b r e a st -plate 
ofMinerra. See iEo.?iii. 1. 435--8. 

5. Peiviant viOimf <{«.] The wanton- 
^Mn and IHskiness of the ealf leading 

along in a rope is here tery naturallj 
described. 

6. Turpektn JoveJ] On the nxms C»- 
pitolinus, otherwise called the Tarpdan 
hill, from the vestal virgin Tarpeia, who 
betrayed it to the Sdbmes, Jupiter had 
a temple, whence Jus titles; T«rpaian 
and Capitoline. ^ , 

T,M^ 4fc.] The beasts were reckoned 
of a proper age and siae for sacrifice, 
when the tail rtacliad the h^gfa, or 
joint, in tile ly&dsr J^ 



8. SprhMed, fe.] Thej naed to poor 
wine on the heads of the sacrificea, be- 
tween the horns. 8o Vuto. JEn. It. L 
6a 1. 

Ipn teneni dextrSpaterumpuIcherrima 
Dido, 

Candauis vaccm media mier earmm 
fundk. 
Hence the Gred^ epigram on the Urn 
and the goat. 

*Or0>«» tiFtrwt*9U* rsi,T{«yf, ^vfnm, 

Amtbol. c^. i. 

** Though ihem eateH me down, to the 

** mry root, yet IthaU hoar fruit 
** S^ffldent to pour on thee, goai, 
** vfhen thou art tacr^ced,** 

8. Jt now adkamed» JtO Hath left off 
sucking; is grown abore it. 

9. TVoaet, ^] It is usnal Ibr the 
young of all horned animals to butt 
h 
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Si res ampla domi, 'similisque affectibus esset, 
Pinguior Hispulla traheretur taurus, et \psi 
Mole pi^er, nee finitimi nutritua in herbd, 
Leeta sea ostendens Clitumni pascua sanguis 
I ret, et a grandi cervix ferienda ministro, 
Ob Reditu m tv^pMlaiuis a(^^c, b^rranc^a^^e pasai 
Nuper, et i99pltf n(MUSi sese «giranlis Amioi. 
Nam prseier pelam^casus, et fulguris ictum ' 
Evasiy densse.ccel^tiSscond^re tenebrte 
Nttbe iini, subitusque antei^s impufit ignis ; 
Cum se quisque illo percussumxrederet, et mox 
Ationitus nullum conferri poccigi puteret 

Tempestas. Genus ecce aliud discriminis :^aiid^ 
Et miserere iterum, quanquam sint caetera^rortis 
Ems^fj^ : pi^^s, dii;a, cjtwJwrit ^ comi(i% m^UJ^ 
Et quam i[OIUi^d te^^ur fan% tqJ^Ua 
Plurima. Piclip^s qui^ ^^^H* ^k^ Ui<^. pa^cii ^ 
Accidit et nostro simi%fo^(y^%C^LM4^i 



iO 



15 



90 



25 



against tree^ a|^ i^ p^t^9g^fiQMl; f^^i^ 
fight ; 8ometim^9,ii('e. s^, th^)[)i^ia, sp^r^ 

" rO; '^ my fortune^ 4^.] The poet, 
tiuD0iigfa6«|ti tJiealK^ awouxii otr hu^nsk^ 
crifices^ as well as (^ the altar on which 
they were to 1^ offered, shews his pru- 
4l»f:ea«4f|rup^ty^ a^w^lM* WM"<»nd- 
Mp.t^i Utk, pmfitn^ ^'encl CatiiUne. 
H«:fii)Q^8fift tp 9bew bis ^<^)tio»# not 
as he would, but as bis fortune copjda^ 
fi^44V I^t^ftd, tb^j^T^ q( i|> ¥diite 
bull to Jupiter, and white co\ys tc^ Juno 
iyi4t Mii^erFa, be. o^era a, w!hit<^. e^e- 
lainb to Juno, the same to IME^ervf > and 
i^c$#lftp Jjupiter. 

^ 11.^ &u£f.i Hie usual sacrifice tp Ju^ 
piter was a white bulL 
" -^FtUter ibtm StspHlUt,"} A fet^ sen- 
sual lady, noted as infamoiWifnT keeping 
lip^rer. Sb^ti^I. 74^ 

^^^-Aiyn,} Dragged, by ropes fixed to 
4ie horns, to the altar. ' 

n—ia. With itt^veiy bulk tlow."} So 
fat that he could hardly 'stir. ^ 

12; I^ a fkpghSin^rin^ pasture*]' Not 
bred or fatted in the neighbourhood of 
Rome. 

15. His btdod' Ouwmgt ^c,]. By the 
colour and' riobneis, »^weU*aaquaiiti^ 
of it. - 



0^*7' V^ tFipbria. ^jOios^ ^at^r. faja 
Plin^, ipakes the cows/ that-drin% of it, 
bring white calVes : wheni^ th^ rLaaaoM^^ 
at.l3i;gU andt ^tn/SitM. tibsnrft weae 
plentifully furnished with white sacrifices 
for Jupiter Capitolinus. See Viao. 
Qi^m^ Mh, ii. M6?-4» 

ii4> ^i^aot^f^tntftfarvjiSamfiiiiilaiipRet 
thjjb aa^refiavini^ to. tke quaUtg^ of-ttlie 
person gtaing^t^ bhMiv aaifri^tfo^lft 
btt the cbiflC^ponttfi^ oi^ aaoafioar, and 
■oiooaofirbiap^pa^ <)aia£Bnor pffiecva. 
Others think, that it re^^ta tbft saB 
and stoea^ gf tbe> penea. officiadng, 
abl^ to. pecfetai lua- oflice at am 
blow. . 

15i YH.treinMm§.J»m4t ^^JTUmU 
a tei^. natural) drouiiMtanoe, thafc-a «aat 
|be soma time aftec anaiioweseap^finDaa 
an horrible danger, should shudderal^tlie 
very thoaghts. of i^ aad' ata^ amaaed 
at. his^lelijirerance. 

17i '^uhaMmtiofiam9m.']ii9. Hia 
daagar.qf/ the waves, 
i Vl*-^ a hi^jktnimg «sei$Mi].B3r wUdi 
he might have been killediin ai^iiiataHlt 
fant JSappil|i^ esciyad tba bionv 
. iS« 7VUcifcdkia(MSf,4^} SQtfaattb^ 
oou|d(^ talpB no obaetaation; nor know 
where they were^or'^nidch aayta jt cai ^ 
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If my fortune hkA bcten ki^pfe^ khd til^ m^ Mfeetie/i^, )0 

A bull, fatter than H4s))\^Ma, shoit4d be dra^n, and ^^*rtiil» Yety 
Bulk slow, nor nourish'd in -a tteighbb^rii^ ))a^a^, 
But his blood shewing the gfed pa«turefe bt CHliiAihtfs^, 
Should go, and hid fi^k 16 bfe ^ri(^eh by ^^t|hit n^V^te^ 
On account of the teiurn of my y^t tren^blitig ft'ieHA^ Ut«iy 

having 15 

Suffered dreftdflil things, and wtond^ring that hfe fe Aft. 
For, beside the hai^rd of th^ sea^ and the KthAe ttf KgMhiAg 
Escaped, thick €bi1tn^s Md tlKe ^ 
In one cloud, and a si^dd^ fire stHi^k lAi^ \iiiU-VArd^ ; 
When every one might belkve hhA^f Mrttiik With U, 

presently, 
AstonishM, might thihk thai no §li{g#i«iek t6Uld bt 
Compared with the bufhihg ekWi, AH thih^ bi^bhle 
lluch, as grievously, \t at ahV \\tn6 a pbMc teiYip^t 
Arises. Behold atiothek' kind of ttAngfer, b^r, 
And again pijty, tho* th^ Heal bfe bf the tamtft 
Kind : a dire ftortion indeed, biit khbWn to ittah^j 
And which ipany temples testify with a votive 
T^lbt — idib kn^wft nat tiiilt palmyra ire M by Im i 
The like fojtune feteo faa|)peh*d to toy CatblluB ? 



SO 



& 



Acts zxvii. 20. 

19. A hium^ Jif^, $c.j A flash of 
n^UsIhg ^lick th^ nOi yards, and set 
ih& ifuls oh flf6. 

20. Idighi beliive, Jc. ] Each {iersdn oh 
b&krd tdigbi Itiiiik it fbvelled at him, it 

^ ^is so o^ar hiiji. 

Sfl. Jiionish% might ihihk, ^c] ts^or 
iU c&^ o^ a Sbipwretik. some might 
^Bd&lie oh piUrta 6^ the liroVen £ip 
(comp. Acuzzvii. ult^ ; but if the ship 
Wferi^ biifiit, ah must to consumed to** 
j^^er; thefelbr^, tiorrible as a febip* 
Wi^Il alight be in fhe expectation, there ^ 
eould b^ no coibbarison, in point of hor- 
fOf, ^twieen this and a ship on fire. 

^2. AU things i>ecom6,4[c'} The abov« 
drciimsULhces of the ctanf er from the 
wav^s, aiid of the greater horror of the 
Slip's beihg struck with liglitniiig, and 
^^ ringing set oh iire, are ingredienis in 
i poetical description of a tempest ; even 
the iihaginatibn of the poet could not 
iuTent any thing more dreadful and 
^evoiis. 

24. jlhothei^ kind qf danger,} »\ «• 



Which Catullus was ih^ Tt^Iiis, as after* 
wank appears, wasfroua fhe ship's being 
half full of water, (1. 30. ) aiid he forced 
io lose Ills property to save his life. 

!kh. The hesi, j-c.l Ot my friend's dis- 
asters, which 1 sitaU rfeiaie, are of Uie 
same unfortunate nature. 

^6. )Cnotm to mAn^j Who ha? e Wen 
in a like sihiation. 

27. Ma%i^ lempks^ ij;c. ] Persons that 
esctipea iship wreck used to have a paint- 
ing mslde of the same scene which th^ 
had gone through, drawu upon a tablet, 
which they vowed to Neptune duriug 
iheir oi^ress, and hung up in some tem- 
ple hear tHe sea-coast. 

This was called votiva tabella. To 
Chis Hoflice alludes, lib. i. ode v. ad tin. 
which see, und the note, Del ph. edit, 

28. jted bt/ JaIs.] The Romans made 
so many vows to the Egyptian goddess 
Isis, vv'hom the merchants and sean.en 
looked on as their patroness, tliat many 
painters got their bread by drawing the 
▼otivse tabuls, which were hung up ini 
her temples, so great was the number of 
them. / 
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Cum plenus fluctu medius (brei alveus^ et jam 
Alternum puppis latus evertentibus undis 
Arboris incertse, nullam prudentia cani 
Rectoria conferret opem ; deciderejactu 
CcBpit cum vends, nnitatus Castora, qui se ' 
Eunuchum ipse facit, cupiens evadere damno 
Testiculorum : adeo meaicatum intelligit inguen* 
Fundite qu«e mea sunt, dicebat, cuncta, Catullus ; 
Prsecipitare volens etiam pulcherrima, vestem 
Purpurearo, teneris quoque Msecenatibus aptam : 
Atque alias, quarum generosi graminis ipsum 
Infecit natum pecus, sed et egregius fons 
Yiribus occultis, et Bseticus adjuvat aer. 
lile nee argentuin dubitabat mittere ; iancei 
Parthenio factas, urnse cratera capacem, 
Et dignum sitiente Pholo, vel conjuge Fusci. 
Adde et bascaudas, et mille escaria, multum 
Cselati, biberat quo callidus emptor Olynthi. 
Sed quis nunc allud, qufi mundi parte, quis audet 



30 



SS 



40 



45 



Sa Middk kM, 4<^ J J. «. The hold 
was half full, or full up tg the middle, 

31. AUemate side, ^} Heeling her 
from tide to ride, by dashing against 
them alternately, 

32. Vncertain VfooeL} It being now 
doubtful, whether the timbers could 
much longer stand the force of the beat- 
ing waves upon her .rides, or whether ^ 
she would not go to pieces. 

— Tkepmdence, j-c] All the skill and 
care of the old experienced master of 
the ship could -afford no help. 

33. He."] t. e. Catullus. 

^^Segan to compound, ^€.J Tobargain 
(as it Were) fbr his life at the expense of 
nis goods, by throwing them overboard. 
See Ajnsw. Decido, Na4. 

34. Imitating the beaver, ^c] This no- 
tion o^ the beaver is very ancient, and 
well introduced by oui* poet : but it is to 
be reckoned among those vulgar errors 
which have no foundation in truth. 

Id the first place, the liquid matter, 
which is called in medicine Castoreum, is 
not found in the testicles, but enclosed 
in bags, or purses, near Uie anus of the 
anin^al. 

In the next place, such an instance of 
violence upon itself was never known to 
be committed by the beaver. 



See C n A MBiBa -and Bi(own*s Vulg« 
Brr. book iiL c. iv« 

To throw over,} Into the sea. 
— J%e most beautiful things, ] His finest 
and most valuable merchandise. See 
Job. ii. 4. 

39. Tender Afircenases.'] MaN:enas,the 
favourite of Augustus, waa a very deli* 
cate and effeminate person, from whom 
people of such character were denomi- 
nated Maecenates. See sat i. I. 66, note. 
Such persons were very finical and ex- 
penrive in their dress, and therefore poor 
Catullus lost a good market for bis pur- 
ple dress, by tbi^wiog it overboard in 
the storm « 

40. The very sheep, j-c] In this place 
the poet means, that the wool, of which 
these other garments ^ere made; had a 
native tinge of a beautiful colour, owing 
to the particular nature of the soil, and 
water, and air, where the sheep were 
bred, so that the garments were made up 
without receiving any artificial dye. 

41. ui remarkdlefount, ^c."} The wa* 
ter of which, as well as the pasture whe^e 
the sheep fed, was supposed to contri- 
bute to the fineness and colour of their 
wooL 

42. Battcair*"} The air of Bstica, now 
Andalusia, in l^ain, through which ran 
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When the middle hold was full of water, and now 3d 

The "Wbycs overturning the alternate side of the ship . 

Of uncertain wood, the prudence of the |(rey master 

Could confer no help : he began to compound 

With the winds by throwing overboard, imitating the beaver, 

who 
Makes himself an eunuch, desiring to escape with the loss 35 
Of his tesucles : thus medicated does he understand hb groin. 
Throw out all things which are mine, says Catullus, 
Willing to throw over even the most beautiful things, a garoienc 
Of purple, fit also for tender Maecenases : 
And otners, the very sheep of which the nature of 40 

The generous herbage dyed, but also a remarkable fount 
With hidden powers, and Bietic air helps. 
Nor did he hesitate to throw away his plate ; dishes 
Made by Parthenius, a cup holding an urn. 
And worthy Pholus thirsting, or the wife of Fuscus. 45 

Add also baskets, and a thousand dishes, a great deal 
Of wrought- work, in which the cunning buyer of Olynthus had 

drumc 
JBut who now is the other, in what>part of the world, who dares 



the riTer Bvtia, ishere atslgnediti share' 
in the improveiiieiit of Uie wooL 

43. Diskes.2 Lanx sigoiSes m greet 
hroed plate, or deep dish, to serve up 
meat in, which the Roman* had canred 
and embossed at a great expense. 

44k Pariheniut,] Some curious artist, 
whose works were in high estimation. 

•^jinum.J A measure of liquids con- 
taining four gallons, 

45. Pholus.} A drunken Centaur, who, 
when he entertained Hercules, produced 
a tun of wine at once. 

— H^ine of Fusctu.] Fuscus was a 
judge, noted by Martial for drunkenness, 
as his wife is here, in the good company 
of Pholus the drunken Centaur. 

46. Basketu} The bascaud« were a 
kind of basketo which the JElomans had 
from the ancient Britons. Vox Britan- 
nica. AiNsw. 

Barbara tUfktuvenibiuMuiaBrUam' 
nit. Makt. xiT. 99. 

^^A thousand dishes*} Bscaria, from 
esca, seems to denote veaoels of all shapes 
•ndtixes, in which meat was served up 
to table; alsa plates on which it was 
eaten. 

47. Wpought-wori.} Csslati, from cap- 
\o, to chsie^ emboM, or en^ti^ Thif 



wrooght-work here mentioned isthoughl^ 
from what follows, to have been the laige 
wrought, t. e. chased or embossed, gold 
cup. that Philip, king of Macedon, used 
to drink out of, and to put under bis 
pillow every night when he went to sleep. 
This must have been a very great, as 
well as valuable curiosity. 

But as it is said, multum c«]ati, one 
should rather think, that the poet means 
a great quantity of wrought plate, which 
had once been the property of Philip ; a 
set of plate, as we should say. Philip 
was killed by Pausanias three hundred 
and thirty-six years before Christ Jo* 
venal flourished about the latter end of 
the first century : so that this plate was 
very old. 

-^Suyer of Olynthus,} This cup, and 
other pieces of valuable plate, be gave 
to Lasthenes, governor of Olynthus, a 
city of Thrace, to betray it into his 
hands. It was, from this, said of Philip, 
that what he could not conquer by iron 
(i e. his arms) he gained by gold. ' 

48. But who now, 41-c.] This iropHed 
commendation of Catollus seems here to 
be introduced by the poet, in otder to 
lash the prevailing vice of covetousuess, 
which was so great, as to make men love 
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Argento pr80feiYe tttt)iit;^ liebiif»qi]« siilm^m # 

Non propter titatfi meiunt piMrimonkt quidttndi ID 

Sed vitio Cttci ptcp^^t pmrim&nki vitiliHi 

Jactatur rerum uiiHdm fxifs tinftximA ; 6ed ^i«^ 

Damna l^tant^ TunC) ad?erftlfi ttt^giemibua, iltiie 

Recidit,'ut malum ferro summitteret, ac se 

ExpHcal angufitum s dttclrimihis ukima^ quanfdb 65 

Praeeklia amrimus nat^m fectura ttiinot«tn. ' ^ 

I nunc, et ventis ^nimam comtnUt^, dehitd 

Confisus ligno, digitis ^ mdrte remotua 

Quatuor, aut 9eptem^ si Mt latissirfia teda. 

Mox cum reticuiis, ti pane, et Ventre lagefi#j dO 

Aspice Attinendafl m tempestat^ d^urtea. 

Sed postquam jacuit planum mare, tetnpom pOiMqtfltDd 

Prospera vei^tdrid, Iktumque taleiHitid Eurd, 

Et pelago ; postquam Parcfie m^tom benignS 

Pensa manu ducunt hiki^d, et siamints afiii 6(i 

Lanificse $ modicft neo mulco fortior auf& 

money beyond e^en life itsel#. It k away the mast, as we term i^ An^stum, 
aaid of Aristippttf the philoaopher* that, h 55, has the senee df angustatum* 
bein^ on boaM a ship with pirates^ he i>6. Apply heipt, 4^e.2 It is a sign of 
threw all hit m^ney overboard secretly, the utnK>st distress, when, we are obliged 
lest, finding It, they should tbh># hiffo to n^e hd^ to make the ^ip li^lb^. 
Into the sea, ih ord^to p<Mete y^U hte and lesk «ipos6d t6 the i^iad, i^ by 

cnttini; AWay her tdHsts, i*tich is ,fiup« 
pbsed to be the theonihg 6f itiinoii»£a lb 
this place. Atf^tnUi phifefilctia seeflili 16 
have thfe «&ihfe seDs6 fis fion^uetf i^^mro^ 
Acts ixvii. 17. 

S7» £ro now, ^c,^ in this aposirophe 
tlie poet severely reproves those, who, 
for the sake of gain, a^ conihiualty 
nsking such dangers as have been de« 
Scribed. Comp. Hoa. lib. i ode iii. 
L 9—24. 

51* TrusHng, ic) The timber, of 
which the sides ot the ehij^ were made, 
was hewn in a rough manner into planks 
of four or seven fingers brei^dth in thick- 
ness ; so that the passengers, having na 
more between them and the water, 
might be said to be^ho farther removed 
from death. Alluding to a saying of 
Anacharsis the philosiopher, who, on 
hearing one say that a ship was three 
Angers thick_, Answere^, ** then just so 
** far from death are those who sail in 
•*her.*' 

59. JfthepineJl Teda ^jrhites the mid* 
die or heart of the pine-tree. . Aimsw. 
df this, it seems, they miide ibe sidet 
of (heir ships^ after cutfing or bewing 



50 On tttauM^fH/e, ^u.] i *. That 
they mi^y sp^d them ki the necesiAriea 
l»d comftdrts of lifb. 

5h MUhd, $^} With the vlte of ava. 
rice. 

•^LiMfdf' thi take, ^fc] They do not 
get money ^at they may live, (see 
iDote, 1. 50.) hot only live pr the sake <^ 
money. i 

52* Uief^ goodi, 4^^.] Vot only artl. 
eles of superfluity, such as ^ne embossed 
plate, and the tike> but even useful ne- 
cessaries, stich^aS clothes, providon^ 
and, pertiaps, a great part of the tack- 
ling of the ship, were thrown overheard 
on this occasion. 

55. J:ois<;«/<gA|en.} Alleviate ih^r daft* 
ger ; or, what they bed lost by throtving 
overboard did not seem to lighten the 
ship; as she kept '^lUng with wtiter. iSee 
t 30. 

54. // cAmi io thatpttis,"\ HbereddH. 
Some read deddlt, which has the same 
meanitig here. II en tint % ft, 

^~Be,1 Catulhis, who was probably 
the owner of the ship. 

-» iSftoM tower, 4*0.] i, e. Should cut 
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Prefer his life to hts plttle^ Ui taftly Uy hit ^oodai 

Spme do not make forttinee oa ftcceunc of kfe, SO 

But, blind with y'we^ live fbf tilie sake ef iortuats. 

The greatest part of meliil goods is thrown over^ but 

Neither do the losses liglitaii. Tlie», dit contmry (windB) tifgbig^ 

It came to that raiB lint he sboAild lower the roast with •« axev 

And free himself distnessed : the last state ef daagef is, bi 

When we apply helps to nafae the ship kas* 

Go now ana comeMt yoiMr hSt toi the winds, truplbg lo 

A hewn plaak^ vensoved lirom dteath ipmr 

Fingers, or eeven^ H the ptne be iMNn^ larfe^ , 

Immediately with your peevis^oa»basliets^ and bread, and beHy 

of a flagon, SO 

Bemember axes to be used in a stem. 
But afler the sea lay smoolih^. after llie eircnmsCaneee of the 
Mariner were favourable, and hia fiite wore pe<werfiii than' the 

east wind, 
And the sea ; after the cheerful destinies draw better . 
taeka^ with a henijgii hand,, and of a white thiea4 65 

4re s^itu^er^, nor mi^ch, stronger chAA a moderate ait 



It into planlis. See qptA oa V 57^ 
Tkm^/vmf ^ tlu^ tlikkA4> m^&^ fin. 
«iirs pra^dih, qt^ tl M(c<t ng»ij mumnit$ 
tram one edge to tb^ otfoe^ on lhe.M|Qe 
«^. IHIa llfiM^ip^WA. tlM. H^^akt by 

iHipfiets tfjjttdfi Uk.e e. net tp oacry; pwfir 
)M«nsi U7^, 01^ bagjiOMfTetoC network, «i9e4 
iCoo^tfUM^QUffVM^bpMiJonhaeld^ md 
ifffff^^^ninm^^l^ li^oHT li» e pi ep>»i 
is to their purpose. 

qsi bpttfei^witli enlarge beUj; tp.l^eep wine 
in-rtf. 4 m grea^Miieifiecmk 

61. 4;»it*f»Muf^, 4>c] To cniiMnr 
tl^e.ntf^. upon oQcmot\f See^ I, 54. 
Tt^eee vf)^ haQP^ ^^^ ae-nec^fiMry ap 
your other selustores; tiierefore, ifk the 
qe^p)iice«(iiHn^)prQi^eu% Aipice 
inpY^d/^ et^ mepif^^, Ma wh ^i i ,. To 
be used, Mimendas-^lit to be.tAk«va. 

«^ ^H$i t^K 4^.]. ThA iUMerati«e of 
C|i^Uuya.eAp;ent9ye i#,h«Eai»8iHpeo. 

-^J^^XHrt^.] ^#q^^p^ca|ln| oa the 

— QrcumstainQS9f^'] When the hen- 
09 %iMie of-my firien4 B«W»U«df (»«• 
Aj9Pffr VemBM% ^•^) m 



^%. on a. iQpfti 

$8r^ 2Xe«lpri|i«fiJVce|M«gnito 
abeve^ or cenriec; ^lao • pijui ng e r 
in e tbip; likewise a merinsr* 3sp 

'Qfiimm beMeved ^mpgr thing U^ be.0»- 
.lemed by €iii»». trea tho. gpd% tlMM- 
selfes. 

6^ Z9k cMr/W deHMief^^c.] The 
penCMfe oriitee. $ee m^ x* S58» noM* 
Pe pfe y^tai k s. ^^jfiined. to people thu^ 
q>iii ; else threed, &c. spun. Dueeve 
pensi^, tp spin. Aniiw« Spelkin^lib. 
lit. odeivyii. 1^ 63 

65^ Whiip i^fV0</.j.It,wes.the opinion 
of the epdentib the^when the 4«st|nMs 
intended Ipng lift toaper^ook tl^y spun 
white thread; whe% death, black thfaad. 

19Mtphre9e,Q|l 4ncer9pens% to.^in, 
taken notice of in the last note, alludai 
to tiye i^etionof the spinster, wlto draws 
the wool, or flffi* fiv»in..the. distflfl^ ee 
she cpina, it; tbif she continuisi,. till 
the tmk (p^nmm) assigned Hese ia i|- 



spinsters, &c« 
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Ventus adest ; inopi miserabilis arte cucurrit 

Vestibus extensis, et, quod superaTerat unuiii| 

Velo, prora, suo : jam deficientibus Austris^ 

Spes vitae cum sole redit : tum ffratus liiio, 70 

Atque novercali sedes praelata La vino, 

Conspicitur sublimis apex, cui Candida n'omen 

Scrofa dedit, (laetis Phrygibus mirabile sumen^) 

Et nnnquam visis triginta clara mamillis. 

Tandem intrat positas inclusa per sequora moks, 75 

Tyrrhenamque Pharon, porrectaque brachia rursum. 

Quse pelago occurrunt medio, longeque Pelinquunt 

Italiam : non sic igitur mirabere portus, 

Quos natura dedit : seil trunci puppe magister 

Interiora petit Baianae pervia cvmbsB 80 

Tuti stagna sinCls : gaudent ibi vertice raso 

Garrula securi narrare pericula nautae. 

Ite igitur, pueri, Unguis animisque faventes^ 



67. Tike miserabie, 4:c'] The Mattered 
vctftel left in m miserable plight. Pron 
(by syneC') may mean the Tcssel itself: 
Dut it literally signifies the forepart, the 
Ibrededc or forecastle of a ship : and so 
it is probably to be understood here» as 
the Telo suo implies the sail proper to 
this part of the ship ; the forespnt sail, 
as we call it« This was the only remain- 
ing saiL 

— PlcK>r device,] She made a sad shift 
to make her' way through the wator, by 
the poor contrirance of the seamen^s 
clothes spread out^-^Testibus extensts, tp 
help her on. 

68. Was left.'} i, e» Had surmounted 
tiie violence of the storm. Superaverat; 
qoasi supererat^remained; as in Viao. 
£n. Y. 519. 

jtmisid solus paima supemhat Acestes* 

€9, The south mnds, 4^c,2 Which were 
very dangerous on the coasts of Italy. 
See HoA sat. i. 1. 6 ; and lilC iii. ode 
iiL I, 4, 5. ode iii. lib. i. 1.-14—16. 
These now b^an to' abate. 

70. Returned wiih the sun.2 With the 
day. light. 

•--^Acceptable to IvluSt 4fc«3 The Alban 
mount, on, which lulus Ascanius, th^ 
fon of ^neas, built Alba longa. This 
is the aublime top, mentioned 1. 72. 

The poet calls it gratus lulo, because 
he left lATinum^built by":£neas, to live 
fttAlba. 

7i. Lavinum of hit step^mother^ 4^#.] 



When Xultts eame to live at Alba, be 
left Lavinum to his mother-in-law La- 
vinia, the second wife of JEneas, (who 
had named the city Lavinum after bis 
wife Lavinia.) Hence Juvenal says, no- 
vercali Lavlno. 

72—5. A whiie sow, ^.] From whidi 
the dty was called Auia, white. See 
sat. vi. L 176, note. 

79. A wonderful udder, ^,2 Sumen, 
the belly, paps, or udder of a sow« 
AiKsw. Here, by synec. it is to be 
understood to dgniQr the sow. This 
was a sight much admired by the joyful 
Trojans, who, after all their dangers and 
toils, discovered, by this^ their promised 
resting-place. 

JJk locus urbis eritt req%aes ea certa la^ 
^ • borum, JEn. lib. viii. 1. 46» 

Troy was the capital of |*hrygia, a 
countiy of Lesser Asia, and sometimes 
taken for the whole country of Phrygia : 
hence the Trojans were called Phry- 
gians. 

74. Thirty dugs.] With each a pig 
sucking at it. ^n. viii. 1. 45. A sight 
never seen before. 

75. She enters,"] i. e. The i^fp enters. 
-^Placed tnolee.} The moles, or piers, 

which had been placed, or built, to keep 
off the violence of the sea, and to form 
a safe and quiet harbour. 

^-Included waters.] The waters in* 
duded between and within the moles. 

76. Tyrrhene Pharos,] In thh hav«a 
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ts there a wind, the miserable prow ran with a poor deyice^ 
With extended garments, and, which alone was left^ 
"With its own sail : the south winds now fiuling, 
The hope of life returned with the sun : then, acceptable to 
lulus, ^ 70 

And an abode preferrM to the Lavinum of his step-mother^ 
The sublime top is beheld, to which the name a white 
Sow mve (a wonderful udder to the glad Phrygians) 
And mmous for thirty dugs never [b^ore] seen, 74 

At length she enters the placed moles, thro' the included wateri| 
And the Tyrrhene Pharos, and amin the stretched-out arms 
Which meet the middle sea, and nir leave 
Italy : therefore you will not so admire the havens 
Which nature has given : but the master, with mangled ship, 
Seeks the interior pools of the safe bay, pervious to 80 

A Baian boat : there, with a shav^ head, secure. 
The sailors rejoice to relate their chattering dangers. 
Go then^ boys, favouring with tongues and minds. 



oP Ostlay on the sliiyre of the lyrrhene 
sea, Clauduis built A Ph«ro9» or Hot- 
house, in imitation of that at Alexandria 
ia Egypt. 

76. jtndagain.] We once more return 
to the spot from whence we tat out 

^^^rttcbed-^mtarm, j^c.2 The two eidet 
of the piert, or artificiid mounts, like 
two anui^ stretched so far into the Tyr- 
rhene sea, that they seemed to enelose 
it as far as the middle way, and« as H 
were, to leave the coast of luly behind. 

78. Tou will not, ^c] This port, 
formed in this manner by art, h much 
more wonderful than any port naturally 
formed by the shore itself; therefore 
the foraoer is more to be .admired than 
the latter. 

80, The interior poofSi 4*0 The inner- 
most part of this artifidal haven, as the 
most secured ftom the sea. 

hi. A Baian boiU»2 Little wherries 
were used at Bala to carry people in 
still water ; perhapa from one side of 
the bay to the other. 

•^Shaved head f j'c] It was a custom, 
when in distress at sea, to invoke the 
aid of some god or other (see Jonah L 
5.) with a solemn vow of cutting off 
their hair, and offering it as an acknow* 
ledgment for their preservation. See 
Acts xxvii. 54. where Paiil says, <* there 
'* fhall sot an hair of your head perish," 

VOL. II. 



•iiiidbg probably to this cultom. As if 
he had said, ** they should not need to 
'*riiave and devote tbor hair, lor they 
*' should be preserved without it.*' See* 
PowKft*s note. 

82. 7%e taUen rejoice, j-c] Take m 
delight to chatter and prate about what 
had happened to every boy they met. 
The poet says, gamila peficule--q«ii« 
nautas gamilos rcddebant— t. e. becaose^ 
they set the sailors a pretingi Bmir. 
See a like figure of speech, sat vii. 4:^ 
Uypallage. — ^ d. The chattering sai- . 
lors delight to relate their dangers. 

83. Boyt,^ Oo, my boys— speaking 
,to his servants. See eat. jLL iSlp 

where be describes his two servant>lads. 

'■^Favouring, ^c] Helping on the 
solemnity, by observing a profound s* 
lence and attention; this was alwaya. 
commanded during a sacrifice, that there 
might be no disturbance or interruptioo. 
In this view, faveo meana to attend 
with silence. Aiifsw. So Hon. lib. 
iii. ode L 1. 2. Favete Unguis, which 
Smart tnmsiates. Give a reljgioMS atten- 
tion ; and which is thus cemaaented on • 
in Delpb. edit. Favete Unguis. ** Vox 
**in sacris oUm usitata, qua silentium 
*• imperabatur." ** An expression for- . 
"merly used at sacrifices, or sacred 
"rites, by which sUence was comr 
" mended.** 

M 
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Seitaque delubris, et fitrra imponitc cultria, 

Ac molles ornatje focos, glebamqud yirentem. 

Jam sequ^r, et sacro, quod praestat, rite peracto, - 

Inde domum repeUun, gmciles ubi parva corona$ 

Accipient firagili simulachm nitentia cerd. 

Hie no8tram placabo Jovem, Laribusque patemi^ 

Thura dabo, atque oqines Yiolae jactabo polorcf. 

Cuncta nitent ; longos erexit janua ramqs 

Et matutini^ open^tur festa lucernis. 

Nee euspecta tibi sint b^c, Cpryine : Catullus^ 
Pro cujus r9ditu tqt pono altaria, parvos 
Tres habet hseredes. Libet expectare, quia ffigram 
Et claudentem oculo9 gallinam impendat amico 
Tam sterili. V^runi bsee nimia est impensa : cotumi^ 
Nulla unquam pro patfe cadet. S^ntire calorem 
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frO theUt mjf hoyi, ike iacre4 rU^ 

pnpOTtt 

^A awfi/l tSenci, and aneniion heart 

See Vime. JEn. t. L 7^^ pre faVei^ 
omnet, &e. 

84. P%u garlands f 4:^"] On iplemn 
oecMio&i all the templei of the ^ods 
were adorned with garlands. 

So Vne. Mtk. iu 1. 248, 9. 
Not ddvbra De&m 
^^^^fidi tfelafi^Jrtmfieper wrhem* 
^^Meal on the kimes.} The custom was 
to make eakes with ineal and sUt, with 
which they sprinkled th€i sacrificing 
knifes the bead of tlie yictfan, and ihe 
£re. Hence comes the word iramokir> 
from the sacred inola, or cake. 

VirgU calls them sals# frug^ 4^n, 
a 132,-5. 

Miki taeri parari 
JEit iaUmJrvg^, 

85. Soft hearth^, i^*'] The poet gave 
lit to understand* 1* 2, thaf his altar was 
made of turf, or green eod. 

86. ru ooonfilhm.} u e. After theso 
preparations are made. 

— TA« tacred butmeti, ^c.] That of 
the public saeriice, which I shall oS&r. 

— Which it bett,'} Quod prsesUt. t. e. 
which b the roost inaterial diing» and 
most necessary to be done. 

87. Then return home.] In order to 
offer private sacri^ces on the little turf- 
altar to my domestic deities. 

— lAttieimaget, ^tO tMe statues of 
the Lares, or household gods, made of 



wa^, nei^fly polished, so as to shinft. 
, Hence Hob. epod. ii. \* €6, calls theni)» 
renidentes Lares. 

88. Slender crow^t,"} Small garland^ 
f>r phapleia. 

89. Placate.J Appease and rendef 
propitious. 

' —Our Jupiter.} The farourer and 
guardian of our country ; or, as the poet 
mentions the worship of Jupiter afte^ 
bis return home, we may suppose, that, 
ainong his other little statues, there was ' 
one of Jupite^, before which, as befor^ 
the others, he iptended tp offer incens^ 
' in order tp •make him propitious. 

•— PaitffW Lares,] Left me by my 
forefathers, who used to worship tbeni 
as I do. See note on sat. viii. L 110. 

The Romans were very superstitious 
about these little images pf the Lares ; 
they thought no house safe without 
them, they constantly worshipped them j 
and, if they removed, they carried their 
Larea along witb them: they were 
looked upon as tutelar deities, which 
protected their houses and lands. 

90. Wm g^.) Will offer; wbidi 
they did, by putting it on the Are, and 
fumiga^ng the images, or letting tlra 
smoke ascend before tbem* 

— TAroto domu] i. e. Will strew be- ' 
fore them. 

^AUthe cohurt, i;c.] I e. Vidlets of ' 
every colour. 

91. 4li thing$ thine*] Every thing 
lo<^s gay. 

— JTcu erected, {«.] Over the tops of 
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Put garlands dn the temples, and meal on the knifefl| 

And adorn the soft hearths, and the green glebe. 85 

I'll soon follow^ and the sacred business, which is best, being 

duly finished, 
I will then return home ; where, little images, shining 
With brittte wax, shall receive slender crowns. 
Here 1 will placate our Jupiter, and to my paternal Lares 
Will give frankincense, and will throw down all the colours of 

the violet. 90 

All things shine. My gate has erected long branches^ 
And joyful celebrates the feast with morning lamps* 

Nor let these things besuspected by you, Lonrinus : Catullus, 
For whose return I place so many altars, has three 
Little lieird : I should be glad to see who would bestow 95 
A hen, sick and closing her eyes, on a fHend 
So barren : but this is an expense too great. No quail 
Will ever &11 for a father. If ritk Gbulita and Paccins, 



tht^ doors are long branches, of laurel. 
Thb was usual on these festal occa- 



' 92, Joj^fid.} Haying a joyful and fe^ 
tiTal appearance. 

^^Ceiebratet,^ Operatur. The verb 
operor, like facio, (see sat. ix. L117.) 
when it stands without anj addition, 
signifies performing sacrifice. See also 
Viao. eel. iii 77 ; and Georg. i. 1. 559. 

So the word TWJf^ in Uebr. See 
Paek. Heb. and £ng. Lex. ntt^jr. 
No. 5. 

The poet here means to say, that the 
Yery gates of his house bore a part in the 
solemnity on this joyful occasion. Some 
are for reading operitur, covered — u e. 
the gates were covered with lamps as 
well as. with laurel-branches. This 
makes a very clear sense ; but I question 
whether operatur, as above explained, 
does not more exactly coincide with the 
epithet festa in this line. Operatur here 
is metaphorical, like Virgirs ridet ager. 

'•^Morning lamps.] It was a custom, 
on any joyful occasion, either Of a pub* 
lie or private nature, to adorn the gates 
of their houses with branches (^ laurel, 
and with lamps, even in the day-time ; 
which Tertuilian mentions, in his apolo- 
gy, in the following passage : *' Cur die 
<*lieto'non laurels postes adumbramus? 
''nee lucernis dtem infringimus?** 
»• Why, on a joyful day, do we not 



•• overshadow our door-posts with Imreli, 
<'Uor infringe upon the day with 
« lamps?** 

By the word matutiiiis, the poet 
means to say, he will light them early» 
out of seal to his friend, that they might 
bum fh>m morning to night. 

'^My portal akmes with verdant haytf 

And camtecrated tapers early bUute, 

Powsa* 

95, &«jpM<ed, 4fC.] Asif done withA 
mercenary view, or for selfish ends; as 
if to flatter my friend Catullus into inak* 
ing me his heir. % 

94—5. Three little keir$,'i HasthiM 
children to inherit his estate. 

95. Glad to see] JUibet expectare-r* 
literally, it liketh me to expect ; which 
certainly answers to the English idiom 
in the translation. 

96—7* AJHend so barren, {«.] So 
unlikely to leave any thing in hia will 
to any body but his own fsmily; whp 
would sacrifice for such a ohe, 1 wont 
say a fine cock to ^sculapius for his 
recovery, but even ati old rottea hen ? 
even this would not be worth while. 

97. No quaiL2 Not even one of the 
least of birds. 

98. Ever fall,] le. Be killed and 
offered in sacrifice. 

— «^ father.'] u e. For a man that is 
the father of children* and who, like 
CatiiUut, l^ft hain to his estate. 
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Si coepit locuples Gallita ct Paccius, orbi, 

Legitime fixis vestitur teta tab^Uis lOO 

Porticus. Existuht, qui promittant hecatomben. 

Quatenus hie non sunt nee venaies eiephanti, 

Nee Latio, aut usquam sab'nc^tro siaere talis 

Bellua concipitur : sed f\xfvk gente petita 

Arbolribus Rutulis, et Tumi pasettur agro 105 

Cssaris annentum, nulli servire paratum 

Privato: siquidem Tyrio parere solebant 

Hannibali, et nostris Ducibus, Regique Molosso, 

Horum mitres, ac dorso ferre cohortes, 

Partem aiiquam belli, ^et euntem in prslia turrim* 110 

Nulla igitur mora per Novium, mora nulla per Istrum 

Pacuvium, ,qiiin iliud ebur ducatur ad aras^ 

Et cadat ante Lares Gallitse victima sacra^ « 



98. GaOtta and Paccius.J IVo ri<A 
men who were childless, whieh made 
them fine objects for the haeredipets, or 
l^acy-hunters. 

99. Perceive heat"} To be attacked 
with a fever. 

^^Everp porch, ^c*} Tota is here 
equivalent to olnnis. q* d. The whole of 
the porches^ i 0. all Uie porches of the 
templet, are covered, as it were, with 
votive tablets for their recovery. These 
votive tablets were inscribed with the 
vows and prayers of those who hung 
tliem up. If the party, for whom these 
tablets were hung up, recovered, the 
offerers of the tablets tiiought themselves 
bound' to perform their vows. 

100. According to law.] Legitime l^ero 
seems to mean, according to the stated 
custom and usual practice of such peo- 
ple, who made it a kind of law among 
them to act in this manner on such oc- 
casions ; not tliat there was any public 
law to compel them to it. 

101. There exisl, ifc.] Some there are, 
who would not scruple to vow an hun- 
dred oxen in sacrifice^ Hecatombe !| 
compounded of Ik«t«v, an hundred, 
and /dtfv;, an ox ; but it also denotes a 
^sacrifice of an hundred sheep, or of any 
other animals, though primarily is to bo 
understood of. oxen, according to the 
etymology. 

102. Elephanii, 4|-c.] q. d.^They can't 
get elephanu indeed, or else they would 
vow an hecatomb of them. 

102 — J. Here nor in Latium*} Either 



here at Rome, or in the country of Italy 
at large. See note, sat xi. 115. 

l(H. Conceived,} i,e* Bred* 

— ^ dusky nation.] 'From the Moon^ 
or the Indians, who are of a swarthy or 
black complexion. See sat ^ L 125» 
note. 

10'S» The ButuUan woods, ^c*2 In the 
foreift near Lavinum, where Turnus the 
king of the Kutult reigned, the country 
was called Etruria i now the dukedom 
of Tuscany. 

106. TheherdofCasar.] Domitian, as 
a~ matter of state and curiosity, trans- 
ported into Itidy numbers of elephants ; 
and, in the forest above mentioned, aa 
herd of them might be seen together. 

106 — T, Noprwaieman,] They were 
not procured to be at any private man's 
command, but at the emperor's only, for 
his pleasure and amusement io seeing 
them in the forest and exhibiting theo^ 
in pub^c shows in the Circus. 

107. \ Anctstvrs of these} The ele- 
phants of former days wei-e put to » - 
nobler use. 

'^Indeed.] Prateus, in bis Interpreta« 
tion in lisum Delph. explains the siqui- 
dem by enimvero, verily, truly, indeed— 
Marbhall, by vero, which is much of the 
same import, and seems to mark a sar- 
castical contrast between the use of 
Jthose noble animals by the warlike kings 
and generals of old time, and JDomitjanX 
getting them to Roane at a vast expense, 
for the empty gratificAtioa of his pride 
and (»ste;itatioiu 
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Who are childless, begin to perceive iieat, every porch 
Is clothed with tablets fixed according to law. 100 

There exist who would promise an h^tomb. 
Forasmuch as there are tio elephants to be sold^ nather liert 
Nor in Latium ; nor any where in our climate is such 
A beast conceived, but, fetched from a dusky nation, 
Is fed in the liutulian woods, and in the field of TurnuB^ 105 
The herd of Caesar, procured to serve no private 
Man : the ancestors of these, indeed, used to obey Tyrian 
Hannibal, and our generals, and the Molossian king, 
And to carry cohorte on their back, 

Some part of the war, and a tower ^ing to battles. 1 10 

, Therefore there is no delay by Novius, no dday by 
Ister Pacuvius, but that that ivory should be Ira to the altars, 
And fkll a sacred victim before the Lares of Gallita, 



107«-a T^frian Baimibal'} Who got 
ihcm from IdcBs, wito pcnont to manage 
and train them up. Hannibal is called 
Tyrian^ because Dido, who built Gar- 
thager eame from l^rre : fbr tiiis reason 
^ Virgil calls Carthage, lyriam urbem. 
' The Carthaginians, TjriL In dieseeond 
Punic war, when he came oww the Alps 
into Italy, be brought elej^hanto with 
him. See sat X. 1. 157, note. 

108.. Omt generalt.2 Who took vast 
numbers of them. Metellus had two 
hundred and four elephants whidi ibl- 
lowed his triumph i^r the defSeat of 
Asdrubal the Cardiaginian, generaL 
Scipio, the fioher-in-law of Pompey, had 
also dephants in his army in Africa. 
Appian says, thirty. 

108. Moloisian king,'} I^rrrhus, king 
of the Molossians, first used elephants 
in Italy, when he came to help the 
Tarentines against the Romans. 
' 109. Cohorit.} A cohort was a tenth 
part of a legion ; several of these were 
in towers on the backs of elephants, and 
made part of the warlike force— >partem 
beilL 

110. Jt towir, 4tv] Towers, made of 
wood, and filled with armed men, were 
put on the backs of elephants, and thus 
carried into battle, where, partly by tbo 
trampling of elephanto^ partly by the 
arrows, javelins, and other missile 
weapons, discharged from the towers, 
great havoc was made. 

111. Tkerefitre-^^-no dday, j-c] There- 
fore it is not the fault of Noviu^i &g. 



■•ihat dephants are not olftred, but 
because they can't get them. If these 
legacy-hunters ceukl procure elephanta 
to sa^ifice for the reeoveryof tiie people 
whom thej have a design upon, they 
would not hesitate a moment about 
doingit. 

112. Ivcrif.1 Elephants, per mSeton* 
Here Repliants are called ivoiy, trota 
their large teeth of ivory. Georg. iii. 
26. J^n, vi. 895. >^rgh, on the con- 
trary, calls ivory, dephant, bysynec*- 

113. Before the Lares ^ G<iUita,] In 
order to procure their assistance and fa- 
vour towards him, that th^ may recover 
him firom his dcknessT 

The word Lares, in the largest senses 
denotes certain demons, genii, or spirits, 
believed to preside on various occasions, 
d^nguished by their epithets. As* 
Lares ccelestes, some of the Dii majorum 
gentium; Lares marini, as Neptune, 
PalsMnbn, Thetis, &c. ; Lares urbium, 
who were guardians of cities. TheLaraa 
also were public, ascompitales, or viales, 
which were worshipped in the highways; 
or private, as the Lares domMtici, or 
familares, household or family deities, 
household gods, the protectors of the 
house and fiunily. These last are usually 
intended by tlie word Lares, when used 
singly. See L 89, note. See Anrsw* 
Lar. 

The not« selectai on this line suppose 
this Gallita to have been some rich 
childless matron, whom Tadtus cdls 
Cruspelina. Others believe it to be a 
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Tantid digna IMsr, et captatoribu^ horum. 

Alter eaiin, 81 concedas; mactare, votebit 115 

De giege servorum magna^ ant pulckerrima qui^ne 

Corpora ; vel puefis^ a fromibud anciUarum 

Imponet vittas : et, si qua est nubitis illi 

Iphigenia domi^ dabit banc aitaribusV etsi 

Non speret tragicae furtiva piacula cerv». ISO 

Liaudo raeuni civem, nee compare testamento 

Mille mtes : nam si Libitinam evaserit seger, 

Delebit tabulas, inclusus carcere nassae, 

Post merit um sane mirandum ; atqu6 omnia soli 

Forsah Pacuvio breviter dabit. lUe superbus l!^ 

Incedet irictis rivaiibus. Ergo vides^ quam 

Grande operx pretium &^iat jugulaia My<reni£r. 

Yivat Pacu?ius^ qusesOf vel ^estora lolum : 



rich old maa of that name. It matt^ 
not to the subject which is right. See 
Jut. edit. 4to. 1695. 

1 14. fForil^, 4cc j The poet ironically 
•tyles these elephants worthy vietims 
tor watsk important deities as the Lares, 
who presided over the safety ' of such 
vua, and worthy to etpress the huge 
firiendship which the offerers bore them. 
Or, perhaps, by the word tantis, we 
may understand an humourous contrast, 
between the hugeness of the animal 
offered* and the littleness of the figures 
of the Ijares before which they were 
4)ffered; for the images of these were 
Tery small. See 1. 87) note. Captatores 
were people who flattered rich, men, in 
hopes of being their heirs, legacy-hun- 
ters. See sat. z. L 202, note; and see 
Hoe. lib. iu sat. ▼. 1. 23, &c.- 

115. TAtf one.] Pacuvius. Alter, where 
two haye been mentioned, means one of 
them. That Pacuviua is here meant, 
appears from wliat follows, 1. 125*-8. 

<— >^ ^ou allow, 4'<^.] If he could have 
his own vrill, and could be permitted to 
do sudi a thing. 

— -TotaJ 4. e. Devote to deaths 

116. Flock ofservantSy 4fc.] He would 
I»cIl out, from the number of his slaves, 
the stoutest of the men, or every one 
(quaeque) of the most beautiful of either 
lex, to sacrifice. 

117. Hit boyt, 4rC'] He would eve^ 
sacrifice those who were the in|trument# 
of his i^minable pleasures. 

118. PuiJUlets,] The vittsp were rib- 
bands^ or garJand9;~put on the foreheads 



both of ^e prieSte aiud of the ticfioM. 

118>»rld. Marriageable Ijthigenia*'] 
Any daughter in the prime of youth 
and beauty. Matura virgo— Hob. lib. 
iii. od. vi. L 22. Comp. ' Hoa. lib. i.' 
od. xxiiL 1. 11, 12. 

This alludes to the story of Agamem« 
non sacrificing his daughter IphigeDia» 
in order to procure a favourable Irind 
for the departure of ^e Grecian fleet- 
firopn Aulis, where, through the ang^r of 
the goddess IMana, it had been wind- 
bound for a considerable time, because 
the Greeks had killed an bind belong- 
ing to the goddess. 

The oracle was ccmsulted'y and the an- 
swer was returned, that no wind could 
be had for their purpose, unless Agapem* 
non, the chief in the expedition, would 
offer up his daughter Ipbigenia to ap- 
pease the anger of Diana. Agamemnon, 
for the public good, brought his daughter 
to the altar, but the goddess, relenting, 
conveyed her away, and put an hind, in 
her place. 

119. Gwe her, j>e*] Offer her up as a 
sacrifice. 

130. Furtwe expiation,^ Alluding to 
Diana*s stealing away Iphigem'a, and 
substituting the hind in her place. 

-^Tragic hind,'] Which had beomie 
a sufa(}ect for the tragi<^ writers, as So- 
phocles, £uripides, ^md others* 

Pacuvius would consent to offer his 
daughter^ though he were certain that 
nc»thing of this sort, would happen to 
save her. 

121. I jpraUe my cUiften.J I highly 
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Worthy of deities so ffreat, and of the ^Uerers oft 

For the one, if you allow him to slay, vriU vow 116 

From his flock of servants, the great, or all the most beantifiil 

Bodies ; or on his boys, and on the foreheads of his maidi 

Would put fillets ; and if he i^m any marriageable ' 

Iphigenia at home, he wilt give her to the altars, althenrii 

He may not expect the furtive expiation of the tragic hind. ISO 

I praise my citisen, nor do I compare with the last will 

A thousand ships : for if the sick man should escape LjbitiiMi. 

He'll cancel his will, enclosed in the prison of a n^ 

After desert truly wonderful ; and everv thing, perliaps. 

Wilt give shortly to Pacuvius alone. He proud will 185 

Strut, bis rivals overcome. Therefore vou see, how 

Great- # reward ^f service she slaughtered at Mycelial may 

procure. 
ILiet Paciivius livci I b^, ejen i^l Nestor* 



{Bommtfid my fellov-citixeii Facuyiiu for 
bis wkdom and addreti* 

-•^Ncr do I comparet j'c] To be sure 
the safety of a iboosaod ships, which 
icould bring no peptiliar vid immedia^ 
, prafitvto AgunemiKm, and pnly answer 
a public purpose* Is no^ tp be fompared 
with the last will and teiUment of a 
ridi man, by whidi Pacurius was to be- 
come so richly b«ieSted as to po s s ess 
his whole estate. Pacuvius tbcr^re 
is certainly mere justifiable than 
Agamemnpn» in b^|^ willine to sacri- 
ilce his daughter, A strong irony ! 

122. Etoape Libitma.'] t. e. Should 
recover from his sickness. Libitioa was 
a name given to Proserpine, as preyiding 
pver funerals ; in her temple at Rome 
all things pertaining to funerals were 
' ^Id, and the undertal^ers were called 
Libitinarii ; hence, Ubitina s«metimes 
signifies death itself. 

12J. Canc^ hit will] Lit. blot out the ' 
tables. It has been before observed (sat. 
ii. L 58 ) that the Romans wrote on thin 
planks of wood, called tabul«»: these 
yere smeared over with wax, on w^ch 
tiie letters were made with the point of a 
«ort of bodkin, called stylus, which was 
flat at one end, in order to blot out, or 
frase, such of the writing as they meant 
to cancel or alter. See Horn, sat, z. 
lib. i. L72. 

'^Priton of a «e|.J Kassa signifies a 
pet ma^is of twigs, with • bait put into 
ft, to ca(ch fish. 



The rich man is here i 
fairly hampered in the net \ 
vius had laid for him — thof«wg|i|^ tikca 
ill, AS we fay. 

124. DeteH tnJynmdaf mLJOmwb-^ 
^unt of such wonderful nscrit towaHa 
him, as Pacuvius had shewn, in liririHpg 
«iich sacrifice for his reoomy* 

12& Will ^ thorily, fc.] Bmtimg 
atncelled hir wiN, and erased aU the le- 
gacies which he had left in it tp other 
people, he now in a few wotda (bvptilv) 
inakes Pilcuvius his sole heir. 

125<-0. WiUttrta,ic.2 lBceao9om9* 
times means to walk or go in stata» (Bi* 
vi^m incedo regina, says the hapff^ 
Juno, ^n. i 1. 50.) The poet hum 
means, that this fellow will take atatn 
upon him, find strut with an insolcnoeiii 
bis look and gait, triumphing over all 
those who had been his cpmpe^tm for 
Oallita's favour. 

126. Therefore you $ee, ^c.] a tL Yoa 
see of wh«t use the example of Agamcni. 
noo was to Pacuvius; ifor if that king qf 
Mycenae bad not offered his daoghter to 
have her throat cut, Pacuvius had never 
thought of sacrificing his daughter for 
the recovery oif the rich\man who made 
him heir to all his estate. 

1 28 X€« ^tu^vius Uve, f c] Long live 
Pacuvius! fay 1 ', (iron») for the Idnger 
sujTh a' man lives, the more miserable 
(must he be* 

"-AU Nestor.'} Even to N^Hoi^ age^ 
See sat* X. L 24S, 7, note. 
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PosBideat^ quantum rapuit Nero : montibus aurum 

Exsequet : nee amet quenquam, nee ametur ab ullo» ISO 

129* yero plandet'dJ] Who, cci^trarf sre almott incredible* Be gave no of^ 

to all laws, human and divine, not^^nly flee without thia charge*" to the peraos 

phmdared the people, but even the tern- : who ftUed it, « You know what I want ; 

plea of the goda. The prodigious nimt *< let ui make it our businesa that nobody 

which he extorted from the provinces, by ** may have any thing." 

unreuoaable taxes, confiscations^ &c. <^lfaygoU, j-&]Mayheapsofil]-fiDt« 
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May he possess aa mujch as Nero plundered*— may sold eanal 

Mountains; nor let him love any body^ nor be E)ted oy m 

' body. 1 



iten wMkh be Ills ^onncoC, and nalDe complcttly^MpoeCt 
|iimaprejrtO|^«rt» atotlMnliftTeliceii — fpr hqy Mioropgfaly mitwiblt 
jko IMm. l>e, who IjItm aaddiai* total Hi 
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ARaUIIENT. 

The Poet writes this Satire to CahinuSy to comfort him under the 
loss of a large sum of money ^ with which he had entrusted one 
of his friends^ and which he coul4 not get again. Hence Ju' 
venal takes occasion to speak of the villain^/ of the times — shews 

JciXEMPLd quodcunque malo committitur, ipsi 

Displicet authori. Prima est hsec ultio, quod se 

Juaice nemo nocens absolvitur ; improba quamvis 

Gratia fallacis prsetoris vicerit umam. 

Quid sentire putas omnes, Calvine, re(:enti 5 

De scelere, et fidei violatse crimipe ? sed nee 

Tarn tenuis census tibi eontigit, ut mediocris ^ 

Jacturx te mergat onus : nee rara videmus 

Quae patens ; casus multis hie cognitus, ac jam 

Tritus, et e medio Fortunse ductus acervo. ' 10 



Line I. With had example. "] Every ertl 
4eed which tends to set a bad example 
to others. 

— Displeaiesj ^c*'} Gives him uoplea- 
HHit sensations. 

2. First revenge^ ^-c] The Tengeance 
which first seiaes upon him arises from 
kimself ; his own conscience will eoQ- 
skraa him, tbosgh he should have no 
other judge. ' 

4. Should have ovtrcome the urn, ^c] 
'^^cerit — i. e. should have defeated "the 
urn's impartial decision, anjd have de- 
clared him innocent. — The praetor, who 
was the chief judge, had others appointed 
with him as assistants. The names of 
these were written upon little balls, and 
cast intb an urn by the praetor : after 
they were shaken together, he drew out 
as many aa the Uw required for the 



cause; afler whiph the parties ha4 
poiver to reject such as they thought 
would be partial. The number of those 
excepted against were filled up by the 
pn^or's drawing other names out of the 
iim. Than the judges, which were thus 
appointed, took an oaih to judge ae- 
derdingtolaw; but, on many occasions, 
others were oilen subs^uted by the pra». 
tor. . The cause being heard, the praetor 
gave to each of the judges three waxen 
tables. On one^was the letter A, to 
signify the acquittal or absolution of the 
defendant. On another C, to imply his 
condemnation. On another N L* for 
non liquet, signified that a farther hearing 
^was neoesaary : which delay of the cause 
was called ampliation. Then the judges, 
being called upon, cast the billet, ex- 
pressing their opinion, into the urn, ac« 
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AROUlif]^NT. 

that nothing can happen but by tfif permission (^.Provid€n(;e j 
— and thai wicked nien carrjf their own punishment about 
wi(h them^ 



Wi 



HATEVER is committed vrith bad example, displease 
even , , ,. , ^ , , _^ 

The author of it. This ia Uie first xevenge, .that, Jiim^el/ . . 
Biding jud^, no guilty person U.ab|^iv!d ; altho- the wicked 
Favour of the deceitnii prBMop should hate overcomie che urn* 
"AVhat do you suppose aft to think. Calvinus, of the. recent 5 
Wickedness, and criine of violated faitli/ But neither 
Ha3 so small an income come te your share,) that dm bai^den 
Of a moderate loss should sink you t nor do vve see rare 
Those things which yo\i sufiS^r. This misfortune is known to 



many, and now 
Trite, and drawn from the midst of Fortune's heap. 



10 



cotdiag to whfdi tbe pneior prooouiictd 
sentence^ But if Uie pnetor wm a 
wicked judge and incUocd that partiality^ 
should get tbe better of justice, be might 
so. manage maUos, in all these many 
tutus of the l^isioesB, that the delbndant, 
hometer guilty, might appear to have 
the urn in hi» favour. Thie our poet 
very properly calls, Improba gratia 
fallacis pNitoris. 

5. IFhat do you tnppMe, 4<e.] What, 
think joit, aue the opiniooaof people in 
gehesal, of this injustice which you lately 
suffered, and of the breach ti tryst in 
your friend, of which you so loudly 
complain? 

— Cahmus- } Juyeni|l'aijriend» t9 whom 
he. addresses- this Satire. And here he 
cooilbrta htia bf many odnsideratioiit : 



fint» that ba must have all the w«rl< <M 
his side; every body tmist join wAtb hint 
in oondemniag'iKjch a transactiMi^ 

7. ^smtUlmni$u:9m&>'] Another oodt- 
fort is, tbat his cii«um«iaaoeB are stt9l^ 
tht^' such -a less wo«'t rain bink Censita 
means * maa's^stat^ or yewly iiweii aeu 

— The burden^ 4{^c.] A metaphtNr taken 
from a ship's sinking by being over- 
loaded. 

S. Ittiret 4('^.]. His oaie was aofr siiii. 
gular, bat very conmKmly happened la 
many as well as- to CalviiHie : he there- 
fore must not look upon himself as « 
su£^rer beyond others. 

10*. TViic^J Comoton* 

•^Dratm%ffi>th the miisti ^ci.] Kot 
taken Irein the top, OPsuaoMniti of that 
heap 6f miscrict, which Fortune stares 
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iPotiatnus nimiot gdmitus* Flagnmtior squo 

Non debet dolor esse iriri^ nee Yulnere major. 

Tu quaniTis ktium mitiiroiiin, cisdguaihque tnaloriMi 

Paniculain tit ferre poles, spumantibus ardens 

Visceribtis, tiu:rum tibi quod non reddat amicus Id 

DepOBitum. &upet beBC, qui jam post terga reliquill 

Sexa^tita atinos^ Fonteio Consule tiatus t 

An nihil in raeliiis tol rerum pfx>ficis usii i 

^agna quidem^ sacris.quae dat pnecepta libetlis^ 

Victrit Fortunae Sapientia* Dicimus autem fU 

Hob ciuoqu^ feliiieB^ c^ui ferre incommoda vitae^ . 

Kec jactare jngum^ ¥ita didioere magistral 

Qu^ tam festa dies, ut cesset prooere furem^ 
P^rfidjam, ftaudes^ atque otnni te criraine lucf nrti 
Qu Jesitum, et partos gladio vel p^xide nummos ? Sd 

ILari QuiPPC BONi : numero vix sunt totidem^ quot 
Thebarum port®, rel diritis osua Nili. 
Kunc setas agitur^ pejoraque sscula ferli 



tV for mankind, bot i^rtka ibe iiiiddl«^ 
ai it wertf^nM so amitU •■ not to be f dt, 
iiortow?eroattooT«r#lMbnyoa. He 
csUt h, onnt nedioerie jeetoini, L 7, 

II. Too inany $(ghti] liimiddermttf 
grief. 

— JfMvtMntf,^cO A man*f eoneerti 
iiboald nerer e xc ee d the proper boondi. 

18. Than hiswauiuL^ Should not rite 
bigfaer then that whldl occasions it reu 
^hres. Sonotr should be proportioned 
iomifering. 

Iff. Tko' you, 4:C42 Tbe poet here rO- 
pfOfea the impatience and anger of his 
friend, who, instead of apperthming 
his grief to his loss, which was oompa- 
nitbely small, according to the preced- 
ing maxim, (L 11, 1 S.) shewed a nolence 
of grief and resentment on the o^asion, 
which bespake him unable to beer, in 
any measure as he ought, a light injury 
or misfortune. 

14. Bummgt fc.] ifour tery bowels 
on fire with rage and indignation. We 
often find the intestines, sudi as the 
lieart, liyer, and bowels, or entrails, re- 
presented as the seat of moral feeU 
ings. 

15. Tourfiiend, j-c] The poet calls 
the money which Calrinus had intrusted 
bis false friend with, and which he was 
afraid to lose, a sacred deposit, because 
delivered to him to. keep, under the 
Mcicd confidence of fnendship* 



16. JJoet hi wMdef, 4fC.] ISoei mf 
friend Cahrinus, noW turned of sixty# 
and co ns equeiMly well acquainted witb 
the natare of numkiad from many year# 
experience, stand astonished at such a 
totemon transaction as this If 

17. FofOeHu.] L. Fonteius Capites 
was consul With C. Vipsaoius, in the 
leignof Nero. 

18. (^ to maf^ things.^ Of so many 
things of a like kidd, which your know-^ 
ledge of the world must haTe brought 
to your obsetTatieo<i-4iaB all your expe* 
Hence of men and things been of no use 
or profit to you? 

194 H^mhm, 0uked, j-c.^ Tht totumc* 
of philosophers, held sacred by the fol- 
lowers of them, eontaib rules for a con« 
tempt of fortune ; 'and the wisdom by 
whidr they were indited, and which 
they teach, is the great principle which 
triumphs orer the misfortunes we 'meet 
with. So SxMBCA, epist. 98* Valentwt 
omni ibrtuna est aaimtts sapientis. The 
booke 6f moral philosophy abound ia 
maxims of this kind. 

22. JSTor to ton the yoki,2 Ametaphof 
taken from oxen which are restive, and 
endeavour to get rid of the yoke, by 
flinging and tossing their necks about. 

The poet means, that .much may be 
learned on the subject of triumphing 
over fprtune from the sacred volumes of 
phUosf^y : but tliose are /to be pro- 
noimced happy also, who, by the axpt- 
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Let us lay aside too n^yngfat. More violetit thati what it just, 
1%e giiet of a man ought not to be, nor greater ilian hii wound^ 
^Tho* you can hardly bear the leasts and snail particle 
^f lignt mtsfortunes, burning with fretting 
Bowels, because yotir friend niay not return to you a sacrsd 15 
Deposit. Does he wonder at these things, wlio already has 

left behind 
His back siftty years, bom when Fonteius was consul ? 
Do you profit nothing for th^ better by the experience of so^ 

many things ? 
Wisdom) indeed, which gives precepts in the sacred bodes, 
Is the great conqueror ol Fortune. But we call 2p 

Those also happy, who, to bear the inconveniences of life, 
]Nor to tOM the jcke have learnt, life being their mistress. 

What day so solemn, that it can cease to discloae a thiei^ 
Perfidy, firauds, and gain sought from every crime. 
And money gotten by the sword, cnt by poison ? . 25 

For Goo2> MEN A«£ SCAAC« : they are hardly as many in 

number 
Ai the gates of Thebes, or the mouths of the rich Nile. 
An age is now passing, and worse ages than the times oC 



rieoce of liie onlj, haam l«anicci to biir^ 
%i^i qfuetnesM, wbaauUm, and patmcc^ 
•Of inconyemcQcet, or mufgrtuiiMb 
wbidi th«7 ouij meet with. 

Qmeguid corriggre 9tt n^a^ 

Hoft. lib. i. ode uiv. ad Sb. 

Superaoda omnit FortiMM Itrwdo tat. 
Vmo. Msk. T. L 7ia Sta Jar. sszt 
1& 

'^Lifi being lA«ir «mKiwi», jv.] Thair 
teacberor inatmator; t. e. who afa in- 
structed by what tbay maat with in 
comnKm iifiii and profit bf daily 9X^9^ 
rienca. 

ji I.I JV knotf 
TJmtttbkkh^mOumdMfyHFs 
It tk4 prime wkdom, MuAoa. 

£3. If hat da^ 4;u] Faita diat tigniiaa 
a. day set apart £» the o b a a ffau ca of 
aoaie lestival, on which lOBe lacrifictt 
jot nii^QQM ritat wan parfonoad; a 
hfrfiday, as wa call i^ 

Festus aUe signifies happy, joyfuL 
Paf^^pa tha poet means to mj, what 
day is ao happy as not to produce aema 
mischief or other? 

84. <SoiH touglUf j-c] Bvety sort of 
wick e diipia piactiaed for the «J» of gain. 



e^ iAtouy|ilim.]'teMbodyorotfa«r 

murdored for th^r mouey, 'either Bsoro 
openly by tha swoid, or noro sacratljf 
by p<^soo. 

-^Poiton.] Fyzissigmfieaalittlabesi 
but here, 1^ naeton. potsan, which ussd 
to be kept in nich boxes, l>y wey of co»> 
cedoMnt and easiness of conveyauceb 
. 47. TkeUi.] A city of iksotia, bull 
by CadmuSy the son of Agenor ; it waa 
caUed Haptiftyloa, from having seveA 
gates, lliera was another Thebes m 
^ypt, built by Buairi«, king of Bgypt* 
which was called UeliopoUs, fanwHis tot 
an hundred gates. 'Sbm first is meant 
here. 

^MoHiks 4f Ike rick Nilei,^ Which 
were seven. The Nile is 4»Ued rich, 
because it DMde Egypt fruitful by ks 
overfiowing, thus enriching all4hc coun- 
try within ita reach. 

SS. An agef j'c] 1. e. The p rss snt 
age in which we liva» uow passing on 
in tha course of tine. The verb ago» 
when applied to age or life, has tloa 
signification i hence agere vitam, to 
live. Si octogesiminn sgerent annum t 
if they were eighty years oicL Cic 

-''ff^orsc aget.] Tha wordsacuhm. 
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Temporfboft: quonim scekri non iiiTenit ipea 
Npmen, et a nullo poaittc naiuni m^aUo. 
Nod hominUBV Div&mque ikiein ciamenB cienltis^ 
Quanto Faesidium laucuit Yocalia agentem 
Sportuki, Die senior build digrusBime, nedcki 
Qiias habeat Veneres abena pecniiia I nescis 
Quern tua simplicitas risum vulgo moveat, cum 
Exigis a quoquam ne pejerel^ et pulet uHia 
Ei0e aliquid numen tempUs, areeque rnbenti ? 
Quondam hoc indigense vivebani more, prius qu«m. 
Sumeret afioestem pesitadiaderaate iUcem 
SiCturnus fugiens : tunc^ cum vii^uncula Juno, 
Et privalus adhuc Ids^s Jupiter antris. 
Nulla super nubes convifia Ccelicolarum, 
Nee puer lUacus^ Formosa nee Hercidk^ uxor 



8 At: Tiff/ 



itf 



35 



40' 



like Ktas, means 'ftn age; A^|>eriod of* 
an bundxcd yews. < Here the poet 
would represent Uie age in which he 
wro|e aa worse than any that had gone 
before. 

28^9. Tke thn^ of iniru] The last of 
the four ages into which the world was 
supposed to be divided, and which was 
weiM than the three p t tce diag . fleto 
Ot^ Met. 10). i. 

^9. Nntweeitseffi 4^cJ] Thv wicked* 
ness of the present age is so great, that 
notlmig ha natwre can funiHh us with a 
prOpar name to eaU it by* 

30* Jmptedt ^c,"} i>it. put it — q, d^ 
Nor has any name been affixed to it 
froift any m^aL The first age-of the 
world was named Golden, from its re- 
sembUng foid in purity ; and after this 
caneie the Silver, the Brazen, the Inm 
Age; but now the age is s6 bad, that 
no^ metal can .fumi^ it. with a name 
which can properly describe the nature 
of it. Nomeq ponere signifies to put or 
affix a name, s. «. to name. Nature 
herself can find no'metal base enough to 
call it by. 

91. We mooke, j;c.} Pro Deim atqlie 
hominum fidem !, was a usual- exclama- 
tion on any thing wonderful or surpris- 
ing happening^-^H^. if. We can seem 
much amaxed, aad cry out aloud againM 
the ^ices of the age— 'W^ can call heaven 
and earth to witness our indignation. ' 

32. The vocal sporiuh} The dole* 
basket ; the hope of sharing which opcai 
the moutfat Of- the peoplf w|to itajid by 



F*s!ditls wWae be h pJ^ka^ng at the 6a^ ' 
and ttak^ them» ^itb'loud shouts^ extol 
his eloquence : heiice the poet calls it 
▼ocalis sportula. See a like manner of 
expression, sat. xii. 1 '82. See an account* 
of t^e sportula, int i L 95, note. Cornp^ 
sat. Xk 1. 46. 

Hoa. lib. i. epist. xix. 1. 37, 8. 
Nbn ego vefito3i^ jdibir iujfragia vekof 
Impetus ettfiiirum, elttriia munisre veitis* ' 

"Itiever hunt th* iMconUufU people* ivofef, 

'< ff^ith caUlif eupfiere^ or a threadbare 
** coat.** FaAitcis* 

The name Fssidius^ 6r Fessidius, as 
some editions haire it, may mean some 
▼ain pleader of the tiate,. who courted 
the applause of the mob, by treating 
them with hia sportula* Perhaps no 
particular person maig be only meant, 
but su^h iort of people in generaL 

aa; Old man, worthy the buOa.^ The 
bulla was an ornament worn about the 
necks of children, or at their breasts, 
maA« like an heart, and h<^ow within ; < 
they wore it till seventeen years of slgey 
and dien hung it up to the household 
gods.-^pMs. sat. V. 1. ai« 

The poet addresses himself to. his old 
friend Calvinus, in a jelong manner; 
as if be said, " Well, old. gentleman,'* 
(coinp.i 16,17.) ** worthy again to 
«<w^earyottr ohildish baubles^ are you, 
'* at nxty yean M, sucb a cfaild, asnot 
"to know." 

54. What chOrmSf ^fc^O i e, Asjto b# 
ignonat hoir great the tem^tBtioh k. 
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Iron : for the wickedness of whieh^ ,natufe ilself has not 
l^'ound a name, nor imposed it from any metal. $0 

We invoke tlie faith of ^^8 and men with clamour^ 
With as much as the vocal sportula praises Fassidius 
Pleading. Say, old ina^ worthy the bulla, know you not ' 
What charms the money of another has ? know you not 84 
^Vhat a laugh your simplicity may stir up in the vulgar, when 
You require (rom any not to forswear, and that he should 

think, that to any 
Temples there is tome deity, and to the reddening fdtar? 
Formerly our natives lived in this manner, before 
^atum, flying, took the rustic sickle, his diadbm ^ 
Laid down : then, when Juno was a little girl, 40 

And Jupiter as yet*private in the Idasan caves. 
No feasts of the gqds above the doudfl, 
Nor lliacan boy, nor handsome wife €)f Hercules 



wben a kuKte bat other paopk'i moiMj 
in bift power ? 

95. HHua m Umghy 4^.] How the whole 

town will laughmt jour niop^aty. 

. 35—6. If^sicu requirg, ^c.] 9. 4. 

If you evp^ Ui^ people wonH lonweer 

.tb^aelvfh wbeo p^ury ie «o conMBoa. 

36 Shtmidtkmk'^ t.f. An^ wqiHre 
jHfiaX t^ej should think, &c. 

37. Samedeity^ j-c] Should Mifve 
fiiBt rel^n b not ell » fiiroe, but thet 
leeUj^ there in not eoy of the t^iip^ 
withoMt eome deity which poUcet the 
•ctione and beha?iour oT men, to at tp 
punish pegury end breseh oC ieith. 

^The re44(nmg ^ltar.}i.e. Red with 
tiie blood of 0^ a9ipn§eM, ov with the 
'grf upon It. 

q, 4- ?low childish Fould you sppstr, 
and what a laughter would he reieed 
i)gaiost you. if you pco^sseed to expect 
eith^ teUgion or inoraU |n the preieitf 

9^. AiMtMf.} KodfgeMk The int 
QAtiYes and mMbiiypte of Italy* our 
hooee l?^ anceslori. 

— iifiei in lAij fnowner.] t4To«diog 
^^wry. en4 frtiet^ and helievii)^ the 
l^reavQce of the gp<U iu tMir temple^ 
#ed et ch^ altars, 

< ^9p %4wnfymg.} SatMm wei evpel* 
led ^nom Gieee hy hie son Jupter. and 
Aed into Itaijr^ where he hid himself, 
which firom thence wait called Lctiupw a 
Utendi9, end the peopVe Latins. See 
Vituu Mju vxL ^i% tfk The poel 



means the Golden Age* (oooip. set «!• 
1. 1, et seq. where Juvenal speaks of the 
simplicity of those times.) which the 
poete place during the Hgs of Satunw 

— Hwtk ikUe.} Or scythe, wfaioh 
iatum is said to have invented, and to 
hav^ tflqght the people hiMhandry« after 
hie ezpttlskni from his kingdom;, for 
during tl^ Golden Age, the eeftfa 
brought forth every thing withont 
culture, fi^ Ovio. Met. lib i. feh. iii. 

— Otf dfadrae, ^c.] His kingdom 
being seised by hie eon^ Jupitet-^^nd 
ho' bo^g driven out of it. 

40. IThm Juno, 4^] Hie daughter 
of Saium, svter and wifo to Jnpiter«« 
a little girl — «. e. belore «h« was gnmn 
up» iind aiiarriageable. In sat. vi L 15» 
he speaks of Jupiter in a slate of impift- 
berty, in the time of the GvPldea Ag% 

41. ItUgancnvcti,] Jupiter, when bonv 
was carried to mount Ida, in Crete* 
wbe{» he was cooceale4 and bred upt 
lest his father Saturn should devour hiin. 
Ske Auraw» tetucnttit , 

42. NofmttSy ^] No carousing, ae 
in after tines theve waa sup p o sed to ha* 
Coinp» 1* 45. 

43. iiiocan 6^)l^] Qany^ede, th# sou 
of Tros, king of Troy, or lUjun* whom 
Jupiesr, iaHMfban of an eegle, snatched 
up from ntouot Ida, and, dlspladsig 
H^Aie. made cup-bearer et the feastaof 
the gods. 

~ V^0of&ecukg,2 Heha,thedangh. 
terofJfuno, andcup4ieaasctQ.bipi|«is 
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50 



Ad cvathoft: «t jam siccato neetare, tergens 

Brachia Vnlcanus Lipaneft nigra tabernS. 

Prandebat sibi quisque D«U9, nee iurba Deoruni 

Talis (ut est hcxlie,) contentaque sidera paucis 

JNuminibus^ miserum urgebant Atlanta minori 

Pondere. Nondnm aliquis sortitus triste proflindi 

Imper'tum, ant Siculd torvus cum conjuge Pluto. 

Kec rota, nee Purise, nee saxum, aut Tulturis atrt 

Poena : sed infemis hilares sine regibus umbrae. 

Improbitas illo fuit admirabilis «vo. 

Credebant hoc grande neias, et morte piandum^ 

Si juTenis vetnio non asstirrexerat ; et si 

Barbato cuicunque puer: licet ipse videret ^/ 

Plura domi fraga, et majores glandis acervos.^^ 

Tarn venerabile erat prtecedere quatuor annii|:^' , ^ 

Primaque par adeo aacree lanugo senectx. ^^^'/^^y^^ ,^^^ 

Nunc, si deponitum non infieietur amicus, >*^ "^ ^ ^^flft^'^' 

8i reddat veterem cum tot! aerugine foUem, f^^^^t^^^ ^^^ ' ^^SZi^ 




r, ^ X^// 



tbe happened to make « ^Ip at a baa- 
^uct of ih9 gods, BO was turned out of 
bar place, and Oanjniede put into itt 
alM was afterwards married to Hercules. 

44. The nectar, j^] Nectar, a plea- 
sant liquor, feigned to be the drink of 
the gods. Siceaio nectare, the nectar 
being all drunk up, the feast now over, 
(see sat r. 1. 47, siccabis calicem,) 
Tnkan retired to his Ibrge. AU this 
Inippened after the Golden Age, but not 
during the oontinnance of it. 

45. Wiping hii arms.] Prom the soot 
and dirt contracted in his filthy ^>op. " 

— -L^Nirtfnn.] Near Sidly were several 
islands, called the Lipary Islands; in 
(me of which, called Vulcania, Vulcan^a 
for^e was fabled to be. See Viao. TiiL 
416, et seq. This was in the neigh- 
bourhood of mount JEtna. See sat. L 
l.B. 

46. Every god dined bf kim$elf, 2 The 
poet here, and in the whole of this pas- 
sage, seems to nMke very free with the 
theology of his country, and, indeed, to 
eatirise the gods of Rome as freely as he 
does the people. 

"^rowd of gods,} The number of gods 
which (he Romans wonhipped mi|^t 
well be cidled turba deorum, for they 
amounted to above thirty thousand. 

47. Tkis day ] The Roman polythdam 
and idolatry went band |n hand with 



the wickedneM of the timet; tfaclyhada 
god for every vice, both natural and un* 
natural, llie awful origin of all this, 
as well as ita oonaequenoes, b set down 
by 81. Rnil, Rom. i. ver. 91—52. 

^^Tke ttan,"} The heavens, per me- 
tonym. 

48. XTrgedmiserabie^Hat.} Ald^hBO. 
in Mauritania, ftlgned by the poeta to 
bear up the .beAvens. See sat. fiii; ^S» 
note. 

49. ISUh^ ihe iomeempim, 4^^ Th* 
w^ld as yet was not divided by lot 
among the three sons of Saturn, by 
which Neptune shared the dominion oiP 
the eea^ Jupiter heavfii-Hmd Flulo th9 
infernal regiona, 

50. Bit mdHan wife."} P^Marphm, the 
daughter of Ceres^ whom Pluto ravished 
out of Sicily, and made her his wifii. 

51. ^ w^Mt] AlludiBg to the slorf 
of Ixlon, the fiMtfafr of the Centaurs f 
Jupiter took him up into heaven, wherai 
be would have raviihed Juno, but Jupi- 
ter formed a doud in her shape, oa 
which he begat the Centaura. Ha wan 
cast down to Hell, for buasriug that hm 
had Udu frith Juno, where be was tied 19 
a wheel, and aurronaded wicb aerpents. 

— JVrwi.] Of^bidith«r«werethre9» 
Alecto, Mcgiira, Tisiphone. These wesu 
sisters, the dauj^iters of AchesMi aad 
Kos; tiMj are deacrfted ndtl^ C 
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At tlie Clips ; and now the nectar being drank up, Vulcan 
VVipini^ bis arms black with the Liparaean shop. 45 

Every god dined by himself, nor was the crowd of gods 
Such, (as ii is at this day,) and the stars content with a few 
Deities, urffed miserable Alias with a less 
Weight. Nobody as yet shared the sad empire 
Of the deep, or fierce Pluto with his Sicihan wife. 50 

Nor a wheel, nor furies, nor a stone, or the punishment of the 

black 
Vulture : but the shades happy without infernal kings. 
Improbity was in that age to be wonder'd at. 
They believed this a great crime, and to be punishM by death, 
If a youth had not risen up to an old man, and if 55 

A boy to any who liad a beard : tho' he might see 
At home more strawberries, and greater heaps of acorn. 
So venerable was it to precede by four yearp^ 
And the first down was so equal to sacred old age. 
Now, if a friend should not deny a deposit, 60 

If he should restore an old purse with all the rust ; 



in their hands, and snakes, instead of 
hair, on their hands. 

51. ^ stom.'} Alluding to Sisjphusy the 
son of £olus ; he greatly infested At- 
tica with his robberies, but being slain by 
Theseus, he was sent to hell, and con- ' 
demned to roll a great stone up an hiU, 
which stone, when he had got it to the 
top, rolled back again> so that his labour 
was to be coostanUy renewed. 

51—3. Black vuUure.^ PftMnetheus 
was chained to mount Caucasus for 
stealing fiM from heaTtn. where a black 
tulture was continually preying on his 
liTer, which grew as fSsst as ii was de- 
Toured. 

52. But the shades,'] The ghosts of the 
departed-^ were 

— Hapfty wUh<mt ihfemdl kings,] For 
there being, at that time, no crimes, there 
wanted no laws nor kings to enforce 
them ; of course no punishments. 

53. Improbity, j-c] Villainy of all 
kinds was scarcely known; any crime 
would have been a wonder. 

55, ff a yauikt jj^c] In those days of 
purity and innocence, the highest suhor- 
dinaUoo was maintained. It was a csf^ 
pital crime even for a young man to have 
sitten down in the presence of an old 
one, or if sitting, not to have risen up on 
his approach. CoMr. Job. zxiz. 8. 

So for a ^oy not to have done the 

VOL. II. 



same in the presence of a youth, now . 
arrived at the age of puberty, which was . 
indicated by having a beard. 

55. Tho* k4 might te0,4;c.] Strawber* 
ries, acorns, and such-like, are here sup* 
posed to be the first firuit of nnankind in 
the Golden Age. The poeC^ meaning 
here is, that superiority in age always 
challenged the respect above mentioned* 
from the younger to the elder, thqugh 
the former might be richer, in the pos- 
sessions of those days, than the latter. 

58. So v€merabU, 4r<^.] So observant 
were they of the deference paid to age^ 
that even a difference of four years was 
to create reelect, insomuch that the first 
appearance of diown upon the chin wu 
to be venerated by younger persons, as 
the venerable beard of old age was by 
those grown to numhood ; so there was 
an equal and proportionate subordinatiou 
throughout. 

6a iVow.} In our day. 

^^Should not deny ] Either deny that 
he received it, or should not refuse to 
deliver it. 

— J (i<^«iV.] Something committed to 
his trust. 

61. With aU ike ruU.] l e. The coin, 
which has lain by so long as to have con- 
tracted a nist, nut having been, used, 
Meton, 
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Prodigfosa fId«A, et Thuacts digna libellis : 
Quaeqae coronatS^ lustmri debeat agni. 
EgregijLim sanctumque vinirii ri cemo^ bimentbri 
Hoc mpnsttum puera, re\ mirandis sub aratro 
Piscibus inveniis, et faeite comparo mulae^; 
SoUicUus tanquam tapides efluderit imber^ 
ETxamenque aptum Ibngd consederit uvi 
Ctrftnrne dtehibrij lanquam in mare fluxerit amnia* • 
Gurgitibus mifis, et tactis vprtice torrens. 
Inlerceptatfecenr qiiereris sestertia fraudfe- 
Sacrilegt ? quid »i bis centum perdidU alter 
Hoc aif cana modb ?^ majorem tertius itld 
Skmimam, quamjuitirbr vix cepcrat angulus arcae^f 
Tam £icUe et pronum est Superos contemnere testes^ 
Si inortaK? idt?m nemo sciat. Aspice quantt 
. Voce neget ; quee sU' ficti constantia vuHite. ^ 

Per soils ra^<N^ Tarpeiaque fUlmina jurat^ 



65 



70 



75 



62. Trodi^QUS faithfulness ! "] Such a 
thing vrould be looked upon, in these 
• times, as a prodigy of honesty. 

A like sentiment occurs in Tkr. 
Phorm. act. i. sc. ii. where Dayusreturns^ 
to Geta some money which he had bor- 
rowed. 

Dav Atdpe^ hem ; 
Xecium est, conveniet numerus; quanlutit 
dehui. 
G ET An noteyClnon neglexisse k a beo 

graliam, 
©Av, Prasertim ut nunc sunt mores 
adeo res redit, 
S? quis quid reddit, mugna kabenda est 
graria. 
62. Wort hi/ Ike Tuscan books /] To be 
recorded there among other protHgies, 
It is^ said, that the art of soothsaying 
first came ^m the Tuscans, which con- 
sisted in foratelling future events from 
prodigies ; these were recofded in books, 
wind were consulted on occasion of any 
tiling faappeniog of tbfe marvellous kind, 
as authorities for the determinations of 
the. auspices, Or sopth'sayers, thereupon. 
6Z, Expiated, ^c] When any. prodigy 
happened, the custom of the Tuscans 
was to make an expiation by sacrifice, in 
order to avert the consequences of Hi- 
omens, which were gathered fVom prodi' 
' gies. This the Romans followed. 

— A croumed she-lamth'} ITiey put 
garlands of flowers, or ribbands, on the 



heads of the victims. . A she-Iamb was 
tlie offering oii such an occasion. ^ 

64. .^ e»:€/^^].£gregium — extoto 
gragelcetlim — i, t. as we sa^, one taken 
out of tlie common herd of mankind— 
chbice— singular f^r great and good qua- 
lities. 

6$. Abny of tivo parts,}' A monstrous 
birth, as prodigious as a child bom with 
parts of two diflfereiit species : hence the 
Centaurs were called bimembres. 

— Wonderftd fisheSi ^fc] A w(lndroua ^ 
shoal of fish unexpectedly turned up in 
plowing the ground. 

66. A' mule' unih foal.'] Which waa^ 
never known to happen. Though Ap» ^ 
pian, lib. i. says, that, before the coming 
o^ Sylla, a mwYe brought forth in the 
city. This nhist be looked on as fabu-^ 
lous. 

67. Anxious ] Solicitous for the event. 
^^ As if a showery ^c] As if the clouds 

rain^ed showers of stones. 

68. A swarm, fc*} It was accounted 
ominovs if a swarm of bees settled on an ' 
hoiise, or on a temple. * 

— Long bunch,^ When bees asrarm 
and settle any where, they all cHiig to 
one another, and hang down, a consi- 
derable length, in the form of a bunch 
of grapes. Hence, Vibg. Georjg^. iv. 
557, 8; 

'—'Jamque arbore summA 
Confuere^ el leniii uvam demittere ramis* 
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Prodigious fatchfulmffisi and worthy tlie Tuscan books! 
And which ought to be expmled by a crowned dte-Jainb. 
If I perceive an eKoeBeiK and uprtgbi man, 1 oompBim 
This monster to a boy of two faaru, or to watiderfiil iAei 65 
Found under a plon^ or to amide with ibal. 
Anxious as if a shower iiad ^lour'd forth atODeS) 
A^id a swarm of bees had settled, «n a longibuach, 
On the top of a temp^ «s if a nver faad mom'A into ijhe Ma 
With wond'rous gulfs, And rmhing vrhfa a wWtifMoi of ^nilk. 70 
Do you complain that ten sasleitiiaaM are inierceplrd by 
Impious fraud? whatif another has iost two iimdred -secrat 
Sestertiums in diis maofier? m thinf a larger mmh iluHiifbat, 
Which the Conner of )m wide chest had tcaroe seemed ? 71 
So easy and ready it it, to contema tW gods wfao wte ffkMMtmy 
If tliat same thing no mortal can fcaow« BeboU, with lio^ 

great I 

A voice he denies it, what steadiness there is of feigned coqn* 

tenance. 
By the rayB of ilie sun, ujai the Tarpeian ihAiikierlMl^ be 

swears^ 



69. J river y Jc] AH nwn run into 
tbe sea, and many with ip^eat molence ; 
therefore the poet cannot mean ^at there 
Is anj wonder in this; but in flow4ng > 
with unusual and pdrlentous ajp^ar- 
ances, such a& being mixed with blood* 
which Livy speaks of, lib. xxiv. c 10. 
or the like. 

70. Mushing,^ Torrena — yiolenf, head- 
long, running in full stream, like the 
rushing of a land-flood, with dreadful 
violence, eddying in whirlpools of milk. 
VThen we consider what has been said in 
tbe last seven lines, what an idea does it 
give us of the state of morals at liome 
in the time of Juvenal ! 

71. Ten sestertiufns '} About 80f. 14s. 
7tf. of our money. 

— Intercepted.] i. e. Prevented from 
coming to your hands. 

72. Whai if another, ^.] The poet 
endeavours to comfort his friend under 
his loss, and to keep him from indulging 
too great a concern about it, by wishing 
iiim to .consider that be is not so great a 
suBTeirecas many others perhaps mi|^tbe 
by acMke fraud. 

•^Secrett jv.] Arcana—^, d. bi& cen- 
tum sestertia arcana*;— i. e. delivered or 
lent secretly, when no witnesses were by, 
as had been the ease of JuYeosl*^ friend 



Calvinus. 

74. WTiieh the cornrr, ^c) AmMber, 
says he, may have lo^ so large a sum of 
money, as even to be greater than coul|l 
be easily contained in a tai^e chests 
though stufl^ at ^very corner, in wtiioli 
he had stowed it. 

75. ^0 etuf^ and read^^ ^."l So prppo 
are men to des{)ise the gods, wbo -aro 
witnesses t<^ all tlieir actions, that if ther 
can but hide them fN>m the ^yes i^ 
^en, they make themselves quite easy 
under the commission of the greatest 
frauds. 

*JS. Behold with hom ^€at, 4^."} This / 
contempt of the gods is carri«4 so far, 
that men will iwt only defravd, but, 
with a loud unfaltering voice, and the 
most unerabarrassecl countenance, deny 
every thing that's laid to their charge ; 
and this by the grossest pegury. 

77. Feigned countenance.] Putting on, 
in his looks, a semblance of truth and 
honesty. 

7i8. J)^ the rays iff the sun.] This was 
an usual 04th. See ^n. iiL 599, 600, 
and note. Delph edit. 

— Tarpeian thunderbolts.] i c. ThO 
thunder of Ju}uter, who had a temple of 
the Tarpeian rock. See sat vL i*jl7» 
note. 
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Et Maitis fratneam, et Cirrhsei spicula Vatis ; 
Per calamos venatricis, pharetrainque puelli)^, 
Perque tuum, pater -^eei Neptune, tridentem 2 
Additet Hercuieos arcus, hastamque Minervae, 
Quicquid habent telorum armamentaria ccsli. 
Si veroet pater est, comedam, inquit, '^flebile gnati 
Sinciput elixi, Pharioque madentis aceto. 

Sunt, in fortunse qui cosibus omnia ponunt^ 
JEt nullo credunt raundum rectore, moveri, 
Nature volvente vices et luds, et anni, 
. Atque ideo intrepidi qusecunque altaria tangunt. _ 

£3t alius, metueni ne crimen poena sequatur : . 
Hie putat esse Deos, et pejerat, atque ita secum ; 
.Decernat quodcunque volet de corpore nostro 
Isis, et irato feriat mea lumina sistro, 
Dummodo vel cscus teneam, quos abnego, numroos. 



£0 



85 



90 



79. Cyrrhaan propketJJ Apollo, who 
had sn oracle at Delplkit, near Ctrrha, m 
'city of Phocia, where he was worshipped. 

80. Virgin'httnireu.'} Puella? Tenatri- 
CIS. Diana, the (abled goddess of hunt- 
ing ; she, out of chastity, aToided all 
company of men, retired into the woods, 
and there exercised herself in hunting. 

81. Trident*] Neptune's trident was 
a sort of spear wi^ three prongs at the 
end, and d^oted his being king of the 
sea, which surrounded the three then 
known parts of the world. With this in- 
strument he is usually represented, and 
with this he was supposed to govern the 
sea, and even to shs^e the earth itself: 
so that there is no wonder that the super- 
stitious heathen should swear by it, as 
Kejjtune was so considerable an object 
of their veneratiQU and worship. See 
ViKO. JEiu i. 142— -149, et al. 

• — Father of ^geus."] ^geus was th^ 
son of Neptune, the father of .Theseus, 
He reigned at Athens— be threw himself 
Into the ^gean-sea, which was so na^ed 
after him. 

82. ITerci/fefftiftowi.] Perhaps the poet 
particularly here alludes to those fatal 
bows and arrows, of Hercules, which he 
gave to Philoctetes, the son of Pfeas, 
king of Melibsa, a city of Thessaly, at 
the foot of mount Ossa i and which wea- 
pons, unless Philoctetes bad carried to 
Troy, it was fated that the pity could 
not have been taken. See Virg. ^n. 
iii. 402, and note, Delph. 

83. Armories of heaven.'] Juvenal "held 
the Roman mythology in greatcontempt; 



he certainly means here to deride the 
folly of imagining that the gods had ar- 
senals or repositories of arms. 
' 84. Ji father t ^.] Here is an allusion 
to the story of "Hiyestes, the brother of 
Atreuf, who, having cominitted adulteiy 
with the wife of Atretis, Atreus in re* 
venge killed and dressed the child bom 
of her, and served him up tp his brother 
at his own table. 

, The defrauder is represented as per- 
juring himself by many oaths; and now 
he wishes, that the fate of Thyestes may 
be his, that he may have his son dressed 
and served up to table for him to eat, if 
he be guilty of the fraud which is laid to 
his charge. 

85. Part of the head.} Sinciput signi- 
fies the forepart, or, perhaps, one half of 
the head, when divided downwards, See 
AiNsw. Quasi semicaput-.— or, a scin« 
dendo, from whence sinciput. 

— Pharian vinegar,} Pharos was an 
island of £g)'pt, from whence came 
the best vinegar, which were made 
sauces and seasonings for victuals of va- 
rious kinds. The poet does not add tbia 
without an ironical ^ng at tlie luxury 
of his day. 

86. There are, 4fc.] i. e. There are 
some so atheistically inclined, as to at- 
tribute all Events to mere chance. 

87. The world to be movedy ^c.} Epi- 
curus and his followers acknowledged 
that there were gods, but that they took 
no case of human affairs, nor interfered 
in tlie mahagement of the world. So 
HoR. sau T. lib.!. L 101— J. 
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And the Javelin of Mars, and the darts of the CyrrhflBan pro- 
phet; 
'By the shafts, and the quiver of the virgin -huntress, 80 

And by thy trident, O Neptune, father of JSgeus : 
He adds also the Herculean bows, and the spear of Minerva, 
Whatever the armories of heaven have of weapons ; 
And truly if he be afatber, 1 would eat, says he, a doleful 
Part of the head of my boiled son, and wet with Pharian 
Vin^ar. 85 

There are who place all things in the chances of Fortune, 
And believe the world to be moved by no governor, 
Nature turning^ about the changes both of the light and year. 
And therefore intrepid they touch any idtars whatsoever. 

Another is fearing lest punif^ment may follow a crime : 90 
He thinks there are gods, and forswears, and thus wifh himself^ 
^^ Let Isis decree whatever she will concerning this body 
" Of mine, and strike my eyes with her angry sistrum, 
^^ So that, even blind, 1 may keep the money which 1 deny. 



Deot dl4icl ucuruwi agert tfoaiiii, 
Nec^ si quid mtn/adat naiura, Deot id 
TritUt ex alio ccdi demittere tec^. 
. 88. Nftture^ j-c] A blioJ^f^rmciple, 
which they call naturt^ bringing about 
the revolutions of days and years— (iucis 
et anai)-«actiug merely mechanioUiy, 
and without design. 

89. Intrepid they iaueh^ i^ J] When a 
man would put another to his soltmn 
oath, he brought him to a temple, and 
there made him swear, laying his hand 

. upon the altar. But what constraint 
could this have on the consdeiices of 
those who did not believe in the inter- 
ference of the gj^ds— >what altars could 
they be afraid to touch* utd to swear by 
in the most solemn manner^ if they 
thought that perjury was not noticed ? 

90. jijtolher, Jj;c.'\ The poet, having 
before mentioned atheistsi, who thought 
the world governed by mere chance, or, 
though they might allow that there were 
gods, yet that these did not concern 
themselves in the ordering of human af- 
fairs, now comes to another sort, whotfid 
really allow not only the eiistence^ but 
also the providence of the gods, and 
their attention to 'what passed among 
mortals, and yet such persons having a 
lalvo, to console tbeinselves under the 
commission of crimes, which he well 
describes in thefollowuig lines. 



91. nuM with kmteff.] i t. Thus aiw 
gues with himself, allowing and fearing 
that he will be punished. 

92. «« Let Im,*'4:c.] Ista was originallj 
an Egyptian goddeis ; but the Bowana 
having adopi^ her among their ddtiet, 
they built her a temple aft Bomt, where 
they worshipped her. She was tuppoead 
to be much concerned in inflicting dis- 
eases and maladies on mankind, and par- 
ticularly on the perjured. . 

93k Strike my eyes,] Strike me blind. 

— Angry sistrum ] The sistrum was a 
musical instrument ; it is variously de- 
scribed, but generally thought to be a 
sort of timbrel, of an oval, or a triangu* 
lar form, with loose rings on the ed^es, 
whicli, being struck with a small iron rod, 
yielded a shrill sound. The Egyptians 
used it in battle iuKtead of a trumpet. 
It was also used by the priests of Isis at 
her sacrifices, aud the goddess herself 
was deiicribcd as holding one in her right 
hand. 

Her angry sistrum — per hypallagen— 
for the angry goddess with her sistrum. 

94. Keep the money^ ^c*"] Juvenal here 
describes one, who, having money in- 
trusted to him, refuses to deliver it up 
when celled upon, and who is daring 
enough, not only to deny his ever having 
received it, but to defy all punishment^ 
and its consequences, so that be xoaj 
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£t phtbiMi et vomicae putres, et dioiidium prug 95 

Sunt tanti ? pamper locupletem optare podagram 

Ne dubitet Ladas, Bi non eget Anlicynl, n^ 

Archigene : quid enim velocis gloria pktntfle 

Prttstat, «t esuriens Piseese ramus oMym ? 

Ut sit magka, tambu certe i^enta iejl ]»bojiqx est. 100 

Si curamt igitur cunctos punire nocentes^ 

jQuaado ad me yenient ? sed et exorabile nynfim 

Fortasse experiar : solet liis ignosoere. Multi 

Committttot cadem diverso crimina 'fiito. 

llle crucem pretium sceleris tulit, hie diadama^ 105 

Sic animum dine trepidum formidine culp^ 

Confitloant. : Tunc te sacra ad delubra vocanlear 

JR^rsecedit, tmbere imo ultro, ac yexare paratus. 

N^m cum mama malae superest audacia cauasBi 

Creditur a miutis fiducia : mimum affet ilk^ 1 19 

Urbani qualem fugitivus scurra CatuTii. 

Tu miser exclamas, ut ijteo^ora yincere^possisy ^ 



but succeed in his peijury and fraud, 
«id tdk kctp 4|m moB«y in kit pot ic i 
fta. 

95. jij^kitieJJ (Fram Gr. ^^iTif, a 
pBu^, to corrupt.) A consumption of 
Ihetungp. 

— Piurfd toref.] Vomfote — ^onpoat- 
frames cf a yny maKgnant kind. 

95. ffi^Q leg.J The other balf being 
amputateo, on account of incurable sores, 
wfakh threatened mortification. 

96. OfsuchednsifHenceJ] Tanti — of so 
much consequence— t. e. as to codbter* 

' balance tbe joy ot possessing a large sum 
of money.* 

-.^Xffdai.] Tbe name of a famous run* 
ner, who won tbe priae at the Olympic 
games. 

97. The ridi gouij So called, because 
it usually attacks the rich and luxurious. 

' — If he does not wmtt Antkyrtu ] », «. If 
be be not mad. Anticyra, an island of 
the Archipelago, was famous for pro- 
ducing great quantities of the best helle- 
bore, which the ancients esteemed good 
to purge the head in cases of madness. 
Whence naviga Anticjrram, was as much 
as to say — ^you are mad. See Hoa. lib. 
ii. sat ill 1.166. 

98. Atchigenet-I Some famous physi- 
eian, remarkable, perhaps, for curing 
madness. See sat. vi. 235. 

• ^I^g/oryofajtt>t^/oo/, 4"<^.]What 



good does the applanie got by bb airilU 
ness do him? H >wm not fUl bis beUy. 

99. jTiif^ry vfKific A of^te /Vttsuti ofwe.J 
Pisa fras a ^strict of Elis, in Pelopon- 
sesus, is wfaicb was Olympia, where tlVe 
Olym^an games were celebrated: tha 
Actors in which were crowned wiib chap- 
lets made of,oU¥o-branches, hence called 
Fisaran. 

The hungry branch-*!, e. that will af* 
ford no food to tbe gainers of it. Sea 
note «n 1 93< ad in. 

Tbe speaker here means, that to be sick 
and rich, is better than to be healthy and 
poor ; that the famous Ladas, unless he 
were mad, would sooner choose to be laid 
up with tbe gout and be rich, than to en- 
joy all the glory of the Olympk games 
and be poor. 

100. Tho* theMgertJ^c.'] Another flat- 
ters himself, that, though punishment 
may be heavily inflicted some time or 
other, yet the evil day may be a great 
way off. See £ccl. viii 11. 

101. If they takeeare^ 4fc.] q. d. If 
they do observe the actions of men, and 
attend to what they do, so as to take or- 
der for the punishment of guilt, wherever 
they find it, yet it may be a great while 
before it comes to my turn to be pu- 
nished. 

103. Exorable, f c] It may be I shall 
escape all punishment; for perhaps I 
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^' Are a phthisic, or putrid sor^, or halPa W 95 

*^ Of such consequence ^ fet not poor Ladas doubt to wish fbr 

^The rich fi^out, if he does want Anticyra, nor 

^ Archigenes : for what does the gtory of a swift foot 

^^ Avail him, and the hungry branch of the Pisaean olive?" 

^^Tho' tke Amobe of tub gods bb grbat, t^t cer- 

" tainly it is slow. joo 

^ If they take care there&re to punish all the guilty, 
** When will they come to me? — But, perhaps too, the deity 
^^ Exorable I may experience : he usetn to forgive these things. 
^^ Many commit the same crimes with a diflkrent fate. 
^^ One has borne the cross as a reward of wickedness, another! 

« a diadem." 105 

Thus the mind trembling with the fear of dire guilt 
They confirm : then you, calling him to the sacred shrines, 
He precedes, even ready of his own accord to dinaw you, and 

to teaze you. 
For when great impudence remains to a bad cause^ 
It is believed confidence by many : he actd a farce, 1 10 

Sueh a» the fugitive bu&on of the wiu^ Catullus. 
¥oa miserable ekclaim, so as thatydu mi^t overcome Stentor, 



may obtain fergheiMM* «id find the- 
Deity easy to be entreated^ 

109. Me uieth, 4;c.} i e, CrimM oC this 
•ort, which are not committed out of 
contempt of the Deity, but merely to 
get a littlo money, he utually forgiTeiu 

104. Diferent faie.] Another sub- 
terfui^e of e guilty conacience is, that 
though, in some inatanpea, wrong doeie. 
are punished grievously, yet in othera. 
diey succeed so happily aa to obtain re- 
wards : so that the event of i^ickednesr 
is very difierent to di£Berent people. . 

105. Some the crou, j-c] l^e same, 
qiedea of wickedness that has brought 
one^ men to the gallows, has- exalted 
another to a throne. 

lOe— 7. Thui tke^ confirm'^ 9f <^^ 
these specious and deceitftil veasoniogsy . 
they cheat themselvea into thecommission 
of crimes, and endeavour to silence the 
remonstrances and terrors of a guilty, 
oonscience. 

108. Jleprecedeift jv.] Thus confident, 
the wretch whom you summon to the 
temple, in order to swear to his inno- 
cence, leads the way before you, as if in 
the utmost baste topurge himself by oath. 



^■"Ready to draw, f c] He is ready to 
drag yoii along by force, and to harasa 
and tease you to get on faster, in order, 
to bring him to his oath. 

109. fThen great imptuUnce, j-c.]' 
When ar man is impudent enough, 
however g^lty, to set a good face u^n 
the matter, thu b mistaken by many for 
a sign of honest confidence^, arising 
from innocence. 

1 la ITp acts the farce, jt: ] Alluding 
to a play written by one Lutatius Catul- 
lus, called the Pbasmn, or Vision, (see 
sat viii. 185, 6) in which there was a 
character of a bufibon, who ran away 
from his master, after having cheated 
him, and then vexed, and even provoked 
him, that he might be brought 4o swear 
himself off, cheerfUlly proposing thus to 
be perjured. This piqr is lost by time, 
so that npthing certain can be said con- 
cerning this allusion ; but what is here 
said (after Holyday) seems probable. 

111. Witty Catullut.} Some expound 
urbani. here« as the cognomen of this 
Catullus. 

112. Youmieeroble eadaim — ] You 
half niad with vexation at finding, your- 
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Vel potius qnantnm GrediTus Homericus : audis^ 
Jupiter, hsec ? nee labra moves^ eiim mittere voceiu 
DeDueras, vel marmoreus, vei alieneus ? aut car 
In carbone tiK> chartd pia thura solutd 
Ponnnus, et sectuin vituli jecur, albaque porci 
Omenta? ut video, nullum discrimen habendum est 
Effigies Inter vestras, statuamc^ue Batbylli. 
Accipe, quee contra valeat solatia ferre, 
Et qui nee Cynicos, nee Stoica dof^mata legit 
A Cynicis tunic^ distantia ; non Epicuruin 
Suspicit exiffui Isetum plantaribus horti. 
Curentur-dtibii medicis majoribus segri, 
Tu venam vel discipuloxommitte Philippi. 
Si nullum in terlris tam delestabile factum 
Ostendis, taceo ; nee pugnis csdere pectus 
Te veto^ nee plani faciem contuiidere palmS ; 



115 



120 



125 



■df thus treated, and in amatement at 
the imptidence of such a perjury, break 
forth idoud. 

112. Sientot.'^ A Greeian mentioned 
by Homer, IL t. L 785, 6. to hate a 
Yoice as kmd as fifty people together. 

113. Homerican GrtuUvui,'] See note, 
tat ii. 1. 128. Homer says. (II. i. 860 
—2.) that when Mars was wounded by 
Diomede, he roared so loud that be 
frightened the Grecians and Trojans, 
and made a noise as loud as 10,000 men 
together. 

In some such manner as this, wouldst 
thou, my friend Calvinus, exclaim, and 
call out to Jupiter. 

1 14. Nor mnve your lips.l Canst thou 
be a silen^ bearer, O Jupiter, of such 
perjuries as these? wilt thou not so much 
M utter a word against such doings, 
wlien one should :hink thou oughtest to 
threaten vengeance, wert thou even 
made of marble or brass, like thine 
images whith are among us? 

1 15. Or why, 2 Where b the use — to 
what purpose is it ? 

1 16. Put we, JT.] See sat xii. 1. 89, 
note. 

1 16 — 17. ^rom the looted paper. J Some 
think that the offerers used to bring their 
incense wrapped up in paper, and, com- 
ing to the altar, they undid or opened 
the paper, «nd poured the incense out of 
it upon the fire. 

But others, by charta soluta (abl. absol . ) 
understand a%reference to the custom, 



nrentioned sat. x. S3, (see note there) 
of fastening pieces of paper, containing 
vows, upon the images of the gods, and 
tidiing them off when their prajrers were 
granted, afiter which they offered what 
they had vowed. 

117. ** The cut Iwer,'* ^c,] The/ liver 
cut out of a calf, and the caul which 
covered the inwwrds of an hog, ware 
usual offeringa. 

11 ST. " The statuie of Baiht^uM.**] A 
fiddler and a player, whose statue waa 
erected in the tempie of Juno, at Samos, 
by the tyrant Polycrates.-^^. tL At this 
rate, I don*^ see that there is any differ- 
ence between thy images, O Jupiter, 
and those that may be erected in honour 
of a fiddler. 

In this expos lu latory exclamation to ' 
Jupiter. %hich the poet makes his friend 
utter with so much vehemence, there is 
very keen raillery against tbe folly and 
superstition that prevailed at Rome^ 
which Juvenal held in the highest 
contempt Tliis almost reminds one of 
that fine sarcasm of the prophet Elijah 
—1 Kings xviiL 27. 

12a Hear, ^cJ] The poet is noW 
taking another ground to console bis 
friend, by representing to him tbe fre- 
quency not only of the sainef but of 
much greater injuries than what he haa 
sadWred ; and that he, in being ill used, ' 
is only sharing the common lot of man* 
kind, from which he is not to think 
himself exempt 
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Or rather as much as the Homerican Gradivus: ^^ Do you bear, 
*^ O Jupiter, those things ? nor nK)ve your lips, when you ought 
" To send forth your voice, whether you are of marble or of 

"brass? or why, 115 

^^ On thy coal, put we the pious frankincense from the loosM 
" Pa))er, and the cut liver of a calf, and of an hog 
" The white caul ? as 1 see, there is no difference to be reckon'd^ 
" Between your images, and the statue of Bathyllus/' , 

Hear, what consolations on the other hand one may bring, 120 
And who neither liath read the Cynics^ nor the Stoic doctrines, 

differing 
From the Cynics by a tunic : nor admires Epicurus 
Happy in the plants of a small garden. 

The dfubious sick may be taken care of by greater physjciigiSy 
Do you commit your vein even to the discipi^of Phifip. 125 

If you shew no fact in all the earth so detestable, 
I am silent : nor do 1 forbid you to beat your breast v 
We, vile chickens hatched ^rom unfortunate eg^ L:. -^ ' ' • ;,^ 



120. Hear'l «Accipe— auribus under* 
fitood. 

121. Neither hath read.} Never hath 
toAde these his study. 

— The Cynkss} 1^ follower of DIo- 
genes. 

— Siaic doctrinei.'} The doctrines of 
Zeno and his followers, vwho were called 
Stoic8» from i-iv«, a porch, where they 
taught. • 

— Oifferh^, 4|-c.] The people df^Tered 
from each other in their dress the Cynics 
wearing no tunic (a sort oS waistcoat) 
under their cloaks^ as the Stoics did; 
but both agreed in teadiing the contempt 
of money, and of the change of fortune. 

122. Epicurus.'] A phifosopher of 
Athena, a temparate and aober map, 
who liyed on bread and water and herbs: 
b^ placed mao*s chief happiness in the 
pleasure and tranquillity of the mind.- 

' He died of the stone at _ Athens, aged 
•erenty-twa His scholars afterwards 
MHlly perverted his doctrines, by making 
the pleasures of the body Uie chief 
good, and ran into those excesses which 
brought a great scandal on the sect. 
Siispicit — ^lit. looks up to. 

1 84. DulHout nek, ^c] Those who are 
so ill, that their recovery is doubtful, 
should be committed to the care of very 
experienced and able physicians. 

So, those who are afflicted with heavy 
misfortunes, stand in need of the most 

VOL. II. 



grave and learned advice. 

125. Comnul your vein, jc] A person 
whose caube of illness is but slight, may, 
trust himself in the hands of a young 
be^nner. 

So you, Calvintis, whose loss is but 
comparatively slight, have no need of 
Stoics, or Cynics, or cf sych a one as 
Epicurus, to console you; I am sufl9i*^ 
cientfor the purpose, tliough X do not 
read or study such great phllotiophers, , 

'^PkilipJ] Some surgeon of no greij^ 
credit or jreputation; but i'ikb. his ap- 
prentice might be tru^ed to advise 
bleeding, or not, in a flight disord^f^l 
So you may safely trust to my advice 
in your pre:>eut circumstances, th^t^^li.^ 
I am no deep pbiloeopb^; a little. co/n« 
naon sense will aerye the turn. 

The whole of these two last lines is 
allegorical; the ideas are taken from 
bodily disorder, but are to be tran!>ferred 
to the mind. 

1 26. Ify<m tkewt. {*£.] Could you shew 
no act in all the world so vile as this 
which has been done towards you. I 
would say no more — I would freely 
abandon you to yoar sorrows, as a most 
singularly unhappy man, 

127. Nor do I, 4|c J t. e. Go on, like 
a man frantic with grief — ^beat your 
breast — slap your face Uil it be black ^d 
blue. 
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Ouando^uidetn accepto claudenda est janua daninO) 

fti ifiajore doinfis gemitu, majore tumultu ISO 

Platigtintur numttii^ qtiam funera: nemo doldrem 

Fingit in hoc casu^ Vestem diducer^ sumniam 

Coiitentus, texare oculos huniore coacto: 
. Ploratur lachrymis amissa pecunia terra. 

8^ si cuncta vided similt foi^ plena querela ; 13d 

Si decies lectis di^ersa parte tabellis, 

Taha sup^rvacifi dicnnt chirographa ligni, 

Arguit ip^ortim qiios liteiU) genjmaque prineep* 
>>Sanl(mYches9 locults quee custoditur eburnis s 
c Ten', o delidas, extra cortimtmla censes 140 

Ponenduin J Qui tu ^Uin% filtus alhaei| 

No9 viles puKi nati inMicibus ovlsf 



ing for any g^eat loss, it was usMsi to 
ahut the doors and wiiWk>ws. 

-^Lost being recewedy} A loss of mo- 
ney ioci|rred<;^»«fTe is here raHying hU 
Iriend Calviho^.— ^. d. Inasmuch as the 
loss of money is loo«e<i upon as the most' 
flH'idus of all losses, doubtless you ought 
to i^wail your inisfortonef with ^very 
ci^^Uidstaiice of the most unfeigned sor- 
row. 

' 1^0. Mourntng of the hoiudf ^c] f. e. 
Of the famdy — for, to be sure, the loss 
oi^ money is a gi-eater subject oi grief,' 
and mores' luhehted tli$h the deaths of 
x^flcietns.' 

131. ^^otbdyfii^i, |-c.}Tlic gHef for 
loss ksf money is Very sincere, however 
felled ft usually Is Itt Aiiierals. 
■ 1^2. Content to seeet, ^c*'} Nc*»ody 
contents himself ^ivlth the mere outward 
shoW of grief— such as fending the upper 
edge of a gsntnent, which was an usual 
sign of grie^ 

1 35. tex the eyes, ij^c.) To rub the eyes, 
in Order to sqj^eeze out a few fbrced tears. 

See TaiLieNT^ Eun. act i. sc. S. where 
Parrti^no Is describing the feigned grief 
of l>h«edria*s mistress^ and where this 
circumstance of dissimulation Is finely 
tOufliM: 
I/c^t Verba und meherclefatsd ^crumM, 
Qtwm* ocuios ttrendo miiere, vix vi eie- 

preskerit, 
)t'e^nguet,'t^c* 
&) Vmo. iEn. iJ.l. 196. 

Captique doUs lackrymitque coactC 

1 34. Lost money is deplored, j^cJ] Wb^ 



f« 5^ a maK doplort^^ thef oi9 of mooef ^ 
we may believe the Mncerity of his tears» 

The poet in this, Itnd the preceding 
lines on this subject, finely satirizes the 
avarice and setfishnesa of mankind, a» 
well as their hypocrisy, and all want of 
T<»d feelings," where self Ss not fiooQie' 
diately concerned^ 

1 35, Jf you sie, ^c*1 q, A However I 
scugbt permit you to indulffe in sorrow, if 
n6 ini^tance of snch fraud and villainy 
had hap)iened to any body but yourself, 
yet if It b6 eirery day's experience. If 
the courts of justice are filled with eopn^ 
plaints of the same kind,^1ty should ]roa 
gite yourself up to grief, as singularly^ 
wretched, when what has happ^Md to 
3rou is the frequent lot of ethers? 

156. If, tabUts.'} Le. Deeds or ^bliga** 
tions written on tablets^ See sM,. il k 
58, note. 

'^Read wer, ^v.Jf. e» Often read ever 
in the hearing of Mltnesses^ aa well as of 
the parties. 

'^By the diferent paHyj This et- 
pression is very obscure, and does ndl 
appear to me to have been s«tiafacftOrily^ 
elutrdated by conrateirtators. Some HtiA' 
dirersa f n ^arte, and explain it to Hieah, 
that the deeds had been read overfn «MI^ 
ferent pllures^-variis in loois, says the 
Delphin interpretation. However, after 
much consideration, 1 rather approve of 
reading diverss parte, by tlie dfii^eni 
(i e the opposite) party. Bu-s means, 
sometimes, a sfd<B or party in contention. 
Arirsw. Jn this view, it exi^gevates, 
the itni^ence and vlUmiy of « man 
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With your fists, nor to 'brui^ your face wiik your apea pakn; 

Since, loss being reeeived^ the gale is-lo be sbut^ 

And with greater mourakig of ine faoueei with a greater tumult, 

Money is bewailed than funerab c aobody feigna grief 131 

In this case, conteni to eever the top of the gacoieBt^ 

To vex the eyes with conatraUied moisture: 

Lost money is deplored wttfi true tears* 

Btit if you see aU the courts fiUed with the like cojnfJaiM) 135 

If, tableu being read over ten iimett by (he diflferent party^ 

They say the hand* writings of tlie ui^less wood are vain. 

Whom tlieir own tetter connels, and a priacifial gem 

Of a sardonyx, which is Icept in ivonr bex^. 

Think you, O sweet Sir, tbat oul ofcoeiHKHi tibwgp 140 

Yoq are to be put ? How are y^u tbe oftpring of a whiAf hon^^ 

-JL^ j-_j^ J L... j_. J „ _..i.^...._, *_ ^ I>elScf« Is <iiim o«ed to denote m daf- 

Ingre cMidas ni%lit ^ r mw i f red eMce^ 



who denied hit deed or obligfttioA, feeing 
that his adversary, the creditor, hariBg 
HfitHutmly read OTer the deed# co«ki 
not bd mistaken aa to its contests, may 
more than the debtor, who bad .signified 
and sealed it, as well Cs h^ard it i^ead 



137. J%ey4ay,] i, e. Tbe fraudulent 
^Mcoisai^, that tbe ban4>wril{ngt coB^ 
tawed in the boada«ie faiee and void* 

Supenraottus meeni mparfluons-^serT^ 
ins *^ ■><> puvpote •r 4Me^-t-Super?aom 
ligni, «. .«. of tbe iufenbed wooden 
t^et% wfaidi are of -no ttso» thos^b 
tbe obtifatMn be vntten mi Hm^ 

q^<L Notwithstanding the hand»wia^os 
appeam ajraiast tbem, signed mo^ sealed 
by theBMeiires, and that More wi tn es s es, 
fet Ui^ deokMre that it 4a all false, a mere 
^eoeit, sndof no obligation wiMMererw 
they plead, noa est lactum, a» we say. 
, ^^8. Whom their omn Utter oonvkis."} 
Whose own hand> writing prov^ it to be 
Iheir own doed. 

— «W pfwkciptd gem, jf-e-] Theireeal cnA 
upon a sardonyx of great value, iKtb 
ivbieh they sealed ^e deed. 

\Z9* IFAicA^ lqp«,4^c.] Kept in splen** 
did eases of ivory, perhaps one «i^in 
another, iot ijs$ greater security. By 'this 
eifciinMilance,tbe poetaeemsto bint, that 
tbe vile practice whieh be mentions waa 
by «» meaaa' een&ned to tbe lower sort 
of people^ but hadinade ils way anei^ 
tbe-rieb and ^at. 

140. aemeet Sirt] DeHctas^hominia 
understood. Com^t. sat. vi. 47. An 
iranical apostrof^a to bis friend. 



favourite, i, e» offortune ■ ■ as if exempted 
^rom the common accidenta of life — es if 
pift or placed out oC thehr reach. 

141. How.l Why— by what means 
bow can you make it outP 

-*-9%ro^4>rMgy« fsAda AcmJ Tb« 
colour of white was de^nuKl lucky. Thit 
e9prts0on appears to hv9 been,piovov» 
bial in Juvenara time to 'denote a mpn 
that is bom to be b^py and £(»rtunate. 

Some suppose the original of tbii 
saying to be the story tokl b^ Suetonius 
in his li£p of Galba, wheae he m«nt|ei^ 
an eagle, which soaring over the bond 
of torn, a tittle itfter her marriage with 
Augixstus, Jet fall into bar lap « whita 
ben, with a lauryUbranch in hiir asoutbf 
which hen, being preserved, becuff)^ Mt 
fruitful that the pfaux w^iere-^is.bpp- 
pened was called Villa ad Gallhias. \ 

Buttbepootsaying nothing of frultlbiU 
ness, but of the c<4our onlyt it is ratber 
to be supposed that Erasama is right, in 
attiributing this proverb to the notion 
whiob the Romans had of « wbitexolour« 
that it denoted hiok or happiness, asdiea 
•Ibi, and albo la|«Uo4ioCati, and Ihe like. 

i42. Crn^itiia<#4^|gi.]Theiofelicibas 
ovis, put here in opposite -to the white 
ben) seems to imply the sggs nof sofne 
birds of unbappy omen, escrows^ r#va»» 
&c. figumti^ly to denote ^ose wbontt 
bom to be yofortunate. 

Smpe tinUftn^ cee^ ^yr^^mU nb iiice Crr^ 
nir* Viao. eel. i. 18; and i/^'^6,. 
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Hem pateris modieam, et mediocri bile ferendam, 

Si ilectas oculos majora ad crimina : Confer 

Conductum latronem, incendia stilphure'coepta) 145 

Atque dolO) primes cum jantia coIHgit ignea: 

Confer et Itos, veteris qui toilunt grandia templt 

Pocula adorands rubi^nis, et populorum 

Dona, Tel , antique positas a rege coronas. 

Haec ibi si non ^unt, minor extat sacrilegus, qui ISO 

Radat maurati femur Herculis, et faciem ipam 

Neptuni, qui bracteolam de Castore ducat. 

An dubitet, solitus totum conflare Tonantem ? 

Confer et artifices, mercatoremque veneni, 

Et deducendum corio bovis in mare, cum quo 455 

Ciauditur adversis innoxia simia fatis. 

Haec <]Uota pars scelerum, quae custos Gallicus urbis 

Usque a Lucifero, donee lux occidat, audit ? 

Humani generis mores tibi ndsse volenti 

Snfficit una domus ; paucos consume dies, et 160 

J)icere te miserum, poatquam illinc veneris, aude. 

Quis tumidum guttur miratur in Alpibus? aut quia 



143. With moderate ehoier, ^^c] i. e. 
Moderate wrath, anger, reaentment, when 
jovf tlon^der, how much greater iojuriet 
•^era sufiter frmn greater crimes. 

144. Compare J] Cpnsider in a com* 
pdlratiTe rtew. 

145. Hired ihief] Or cut- throat, who 
h hired for the hornd purpose of auas- 
iination. 

•^ Burnings begun wHh sutpku r. ] Which 
is here ptit, t>y synee. for all sort of com- 
bustible matter with which incendiaries 
ire hcMset. 

]4^. By deceit,'] In a secret manner, 
%f artfolly laying the destruettre ms- 
tarfak, so as nut to be discovered till too 
lace to prevent the mischief. 

— CoBeets the frst fires.'} So as to 
prerent those who are in the house from 
getting out, and those who are without 
from getting in, to affbrd any assistance. 
It is not improbable that the poet hm 
glancet at the monstrous act of Nero, 
who sat Rome on fire. 

147. Lairge cvps, 4fC.] Who are gufltj 
ofsafcril^e, in stealing the sacred vessels 
wMch hate been for ages in some an- 
tique temple, and which are venerable 
from the rust whtefa they h«ve c»ntracte4 
by-tinoe. 



148 — 9. The gifts of the people,'] Rich 
and magnificent ofilerings, given to some 
shrink by a whole people together, in 
honour qf ttie god that presided there* 

149. Crowns placed, ^^ As by Ro- 
BAttltts and other kings, whose crowns, in 
honour of their memory, were hung up 
in the temples of the gods. 

15a ^ these are not there] If it so 
happen that there be no such valuable 
relics as these now mentioned, yet some 
petty sacrilegious thief will deface and 
rob the statues of the gods. 

151. Scrape the thigh, fv.} To get a 
little gold from it. 

151 — S. Faceof Neptttne,] Sometmage 
of Neptune, the besord whereof was of 
gold. 

15S. Draw of the leaf-gold, fc.] Pee) 
it oflT, in order to steal it» from the image 
of Castor: there were great treasures in- 
his temple. See sat. ziv. ^ S6a 

155. Wm he hesitate,] At such ooob- 
parativeljr small matters as these, who 
could steal a whole sutue of Jupiter, and 
then melt it down ; and wh» can make 
a practice of such a thing? A man who 
accustoms himself to greater crimes, 
can't be supposed to h«ilate about com- 
mitting less. 
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You suflfer a moderate matter, and to be borne with moderate 

choler. 
If you bend your eyes to greater crimes : compare 
The hired thief, burnings begun with sulphur, 10 

And by deceit^ when the gate collects th^ first fioes : 
Compare also these, who uke away the large cups 
Of an old temple, of venerable rust, and the girts 
Of the|)eople, or crowns placed by an ancient king. 
If these areTiot there, there stands forth one less sacrilegious, who 
May scrape the thigh of a gilt Hercules, and the very fiice of 
Neptune, who may draw off the ieaf-gold from Castor. 
Will he hesitate, who is used to melt a whole Thunderer? 
Compare also the contrivers, and Che merchant of poison, 
And him to be launched into the sea in the hide of aa ox, 155 
With whom an harmless ape, by adverse fates, is shut up. 
How small a part this of the crimes, which Galltciis the keeper 

of the city. 
Hears from the morning, until the light goes down ? 
To you who are willing to know the manners of the human race ^ 
One house suffices; spend a few days, and dare 160 

To call yourself miserable, after you come from thence. 
Who wonders at a swoln throat in the Alps? or who 



154^ Contriperg, and Am mtrektmi of 
/It 'fon ] TboM who make and diote who 
sell poiMMious compotkkHit, for Uie pur* 
ppa^s of aovcery and witcbcsaft^ or for 
kiUiiig petBooa in a secrat and claodai- 
tioe manner. 8eeHoA,Mft.iz.lib.t31; 
andeiwd. iz.l. 61. 

155. Ltnmched into the $ea, 4t<^,] Par- 
ricides were put into a tack made of an 
ox's hide, together with an ape, a cock, 
a serpent, and a dog. and thrown into 
the sea. Sec sat wuL 214. The fate of 
these poor innocent animals is very 
cruel, they having done no wrong. De- 
ducendum. Met. See Viao. O. i. S55. 

157. JTeeper^ the city,] RutiiiusGal- 
licos was appointed, under Domitian, 
prsefectus urbis, who had cognisance of 
capital offences, and sat every day on 
criminal causey 

158. From Vie morning.] Lucifero- 
Tbe planet Venus, when seen at day- 
br^, ia called Lucifer — i. e. thebringer 
of light. See sat tiii. 12. 

Natcerepraque (Hem veniensaggLucffer 
almum. Viaa. ed. viii 1. 17. . 
Lucifer oriut crat-^ 

Or. Mrt. hr. 664. 



It is not to be supposed that the pr».. 
fectttfl urbis literally sat from morning to 
night every day, but that he was qmu 
tiaually. as the phrase among us imports, 
bearing causes, in which the mostatrocU ■ 
ous crimes were discovered and punished. 

160. One house n^ffice$.] q, d. If you 
desire to be let into a true history of 
humim wickedness, an attendance at the . 
house of Gallicus alone will be sufficient 
for your purpose. 

-^Spend a few day*, 4*c.} Attend there 
for a few days, and when you come 
away, dare, if you can, to call yourself 
unhappy, aAer hearing what you have 
beard at the house of Gallicus. Domus 
is a very general word, and need not be 
restricted here to signify the private 
bouse of the judge, but may be under- 
stood of the court or place where he sat 
to hear causes. 

162. Swoln throat, j^c] The inha* 
bitants about the Alps have generally 
great swellings about their throats, occa- 
sioned, av-some suppose, by drinking 
snow water. The French call these 
protuberances on the outside of the 
thitoat, goitres. 
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Ih M^roe crasso majorem ihlknte mamillani f 

Caerula quis stiipuit Gemiani tumrna, flavam 

Cflesarieni, et mttdtdo torquentem cornua cirro? "* 165 

Keknpe quod hsec iilis tiatutm est omnibtis una. 

Ad subitas Thracofli vplaeres^ nubemqile sonoram 

Pygmseus parrm curm bellator in ai^mis: 

Mox impar hosti, mptusqtie per wkn cur? is 

Unguibus a Bttvi fertur gnie : si videas hoc 170 

Gentibtis in noetria^ rjsa quatei^re : ced iliic^ ^ 

Quanquam eadem assidue spectentcir pralia, ridel 

Nemo, ubi tota cohors pedb non est altior uno. 

Nullane peijuH capitis, fraudisque nefiindse 

Poena erit? abreptinn cfede hunc graTJFore catend 175 

Pncrtioos, et nostro (quid pkw Telit ira ?) necari 

Arbitrio ; manet iUa tamen jactura, nee anqi^mn . 

Depositum iibi sospes «rit : sed eorpcxie Irunco 

Invidiosa dabit ininimus solatia sanguis : 



163. Meroe,] Ao islfind surrounded 
by llie Nile— See sat. vi. 527. The w6- 
men of this IsTftnd Are said to hsu^t 
brei^ts of an eoormauB sbe* Our po^ 
i^liardlj to be understood literally. 

164. Blue eyes, 4fc.} Tacit, de Mor. 
Gfltt. sa^ik ^kllkifrCl^fl^axis haite fA>- 
em Ae#rul«OB dftlilos, let toshm l^tShu:^ 
ufffift and bnfe 'Hf^, Mkd itiA trair. 

• 185. TwUmg his titrfe.] Cdhitk^Kt. 
m hbm; WitH used in tnainy sei^ses i6 
exiMress thii^ Mitbei^ a reseMMMit^ 
td an hbrn^^ls fa«re, the gehnans t#isted 
th«ir hair Ih ^di a ikianrier, -as that ib't 
€uAs stood up Had looked Ukt faidrhs. 

^^'Avfet iffck"] Cirtirt Signifies a c*ihf«d 
lock of hair. The Gemnlitis u^ted to w<t 
tfreir Ib^s with oinlimeht of feoiiie klisd, 
peHia]^s that th^y might tJie more easily 
tike, arid rexnarn in, the f^hape in which 
the fasM6B ^as to put them; something 
like our use of '{Pomatum ; or Ae ofnt- 
ihent wMcli Aey ii^ iixfght be sdme 
perfume. Comp. Ho'k. Rb. ii. ode vii 
1. 7, 8. 

tee. Secdute, ^.^ Vdbody wotfld be 
surprised at seeing a German as above 
meofdoned, lind for this reason, bec^se . 
aH thr (Sermans do the sime, it Is the one ' 
universal fksbron amoing them. Natura 
60iiQ^ih^ Sicilies, a way or f)ff^thod; 

1'C7. Sft/W5n btrHs, f c] A ^r^hl ^ 
efddAes tothfng-^tinc^pect^ljr froih Stry- 



mon, a river of j^race. 

SirymonuB gruet, / 
SeeTilKO. Gv i. 190; Mh, k» 265. . 

— u Hn w ra M ^cfawrf..] Tie «iwne» 9H 
birds oi passage, and fly in great num- 
bers when they change thfir climate, 
iHiidh ai«y werd Hftnued lb ck> WUen 
tlM 'wibVUr Mi 4a iti Thrabe; they 
raiide m jgreat wvise «& cbey fle«r. See 
MA. ». 0§(5^ 6% 

168. i^^gmiKm uraMots ^.] "ihi 
Fygmieft (fl^m '-/tVyftn^- the UkU «r * ' 
measure of space from ^e e)bo# to ^ 
faaftd, a ^bft) 'i¥h^' a Hice df ^peo]>te in 
Thrace, which ifi'trt si*d to b* otaTy ttkr^ 
inches bighw An^s#. juvehal siiys, ^ 
foot, L 17?. T^ey #eiie said at#^s to 
be at war with the ct'afies. 

'^Little aVifis ] His dfteiinutl^ imt- 
pons. 

169. the mMay.'l Tht cranfea. 

171. In oftr nktims, 4rc»!I In ^*nf 1>^t. 
of «h6 World, If i^ Instance df fills sort 
w^e to happen. It wotiAd appear highly 
ridicnldus; to sefe ^ 'fitde •man fig^thig a 
. crane, and then flown «^j with in xYtt 
tfthms of ^e bird, wdnld make ydu shi&e 
yiour sides wMi laughter, from^ migu* 
laHty lof such a sl^t. 

179. The tame bafttes, 7j;cJ] fn that part 
of the world, there being tio aSngt^ttrity 
or noVdty in the matter, though the , 
uune thmg happens coniltabUy, nobody * 
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In Meroe at a breast bigfBt than a &l infant } 
Who has been amaacd at the blue eyes of a German, htf yel- 
low 
Hair, and twisting his curls with a wet lock } Ifiifi 

Because indeed thts one nature is to them all. 
At the sudden birds of the Thracians, and the sonorous cloqd. 
The Pygmsan warrior runs in his little arms, 
Soon unequal to the enemy, and seised, thro' the air, with 

crooked 
Talons, he IS csirried by a cruel cimae : if vou could see this 170 
In our nalions, you would be shook witd laughler : but there/ 
Tho' the same battles may be seen constantly, nobody 
Laughs, when the whole cohort is not higher than one fi>oC* 
^' Shall there be no punishment of a peijured head, 174 

^^ And of wicked fraud V^ ^^ Suppoie this man dragged away with 
^^ A weightier chain immediately, and to be kiU'd (what would 

*^ anger have more i) 
*^ At our will : yet that loss reoiains, nor will ef er 
^^ The deposit be safe to you i" ^^ but fipom his raaifl^ body 
'^ The least blood will grve an envmble <;oii6eiati€Mii4 



It Men to laugh, ho#eTMr Tidiculoiit it 
MijF be t» ade «■ wmnj of ptofka, 00* 
Mw of wfaidi ii tkmunt a HmC bi^ 

IW pMt wa&tm to urforfroiaall llui* 
fkm it is tlM iingaUntf ond mmm\tf oi 
e^eou wiudi nako Aom wowdaatJ aU 
heB&t faia liriasd Cidiiiittt it ao aiMted 
aad grieved that Im tbonU lia dafrandodk 
loak^ npot it aa ptpiliar to iumt. 
wbeMot, it be would look at what la 
going' feawa wi in tbo ivorid, jwtiailarlf 
in coofta oTciviiaAd oriaiiDai judioatui% 
be wovid tea oothing to bo ■u ipfi io d at,, 
widi raspeettobiaowii oaaa, aaymaao 
tlian he would be aurpritad, if km wmak 
iBiong the OoiBwm t, to tee bliM tfm, 
and r^ bain «r lodit eovled ond wettad 
with •ome ointment, aeeing thaf aU ap* 
pearalifce. Or if he weto to go amtog 
tfie Pygvdea, bo would fee oobodjr bHigb^ 
at their ^attlaa wiib Hk ovamw, winch aco 
eon ata ai i y bapraeing, and at the diaui. 
mitive MfO df tho Fygmy waftiQi% 
whioh is alike ioolU 

174. ** Ho pmnishmeni,'* 4«.] W«ll». 
b«t» sejB CaMma, tkoi^ jok obaanre 
tbal I OBB nottotM surprised «t wiiaft I 
have met with, beoauae It is so ftofuont^ 
|s Modk a natter to be onttreljr uiMM^ioed, 
and sueh ss oibuder ael to be pu^ 
sidled? 



^»A perjured A^od.**] A 
pofscM. Capitis* pfr qFiief.at«n(|iiiMO 
Ifar the whole aaaa. 

80 Hob. lib. i ode xidT. L 9. 
Tmm, tkmi cafaiu* 

175. «* Wickedfraud.**} In tidui«ii|f 
v^omef to keep for aoe, wd 4ieo depjuog 
tbM bo ofor had iL 

'w^^i ^ w ^i o iff ,'^ 4^3 Jwreoal aiiswat% 
fluppoae the osaa who haa i^fured fo« 
bvniod instairtljr awa|r to prison, ami 
heavier than onii* 



176. «*iteM*dr «e.] Be put to death 
bj all the tortures we could inveat^-^ 
(JhmI the tftoat bitter «ogar«otdddtsife 
■o more)'-- what 4bon ? 

177. ^ That itmr\ u e. Whiofa jim 
complain of. # 

-^•* AsoiaiM.**] Is atiil the suhb. 

17S. <« Tike dep69itf** {-cj The moneys 
which 3rov deposited in liis luuids would 
not be the saftr«-<. #. 4it all the mote 



179* «< The haa bUodr 4^] Tn^ 
vrphes Calrinua, but I should oigojr mif 
rsMOgej the least dnp of blood froor 
his mangled body would give me such, 
comfort as to be aiiTlable; Ibr icvenge 
afibrds • pieasttae a wm tsr thsn life 
itself 
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At vindicta bonum vit& jtici^BdiDS ipsi. 180 

Nempe hoc inddcti, quorum.-prflecordia nuUia 

Interdum, aut levibus videas flagrantia causis : 

Qtianttilacunque adeo est occasio, .sufRcit \rm> 

Chrysippus non dicet idem, nee raite Thaletia 

Ingeninm, dulcique amex vicinus Hymetto, IS5 

Qui partem accepts smvn inter vinc'la <:icjal«& 

Acctisfitori nolfct dare. Piuriina felix . . 

Paulatim vitia^ atque errores exuit omnes. 

Prima ck)cens r^tum Sapiencia: qoippe JMiii0Ti 

SbMPI&V ET IVVIRMI R&T AMINI EXlOUiQVB^VOIiUPTAf 190 

UliTio. Cootinuo sic coU^, quod yindict& 
Nemo magis gaudet, quasi foeraina. Cur tamen ho»/tu* 
Evasisse putes, quos dirt conscia facti 
Mens habet attonitos, et surdo verbere csedii, 
Occultum, quatiente animo lortore flagellum ? }95 

Poena autem vehemens, ac multo ssevior iUiB, 
Quas et Ceeditius gravis invenit aul Uiiadamanlhuf^y " 
Nocte (fiecpie suum gestare in nectore testem, 
Spartano ouidam respondit Pytfaia vates^ 



181. JVii/y ikU, 4*.] Truly, My« J»- 
T^al, Ignorant and foolhh pt<^e tidiik 
to, q, d. Tlii» it Ihe semtiraeat of one 
who is void of ^1 kmmMg% of true 
fibilotopb^— -iodocti. 

^^ft^k6$e hreasit, j«.] PrtBobidni m^ 
Bifies, literally, the parts wbtnxt tbar 
beert^ wbkb is supposed to be the scat 
ef the passions and affisctions; liere It 
«iay stand for the passions themselves^ 
which, sajs the poet, are set on fkre^ 
scmietlmes for no cause at all, sometflm^ 
trom the most trivial canses, in silly 
people. 

183. Jffowever $maU, ire.'} Any triflm^ 
thing is sufficient to put them into si 
pa8«ion>-.-but it is not so with the , 



184. CkrymppuM ndU w4 $ay, jv.] A 
Jknoos Steic philosopher, sdiolar to Ze- 
tio^ who taught the govemtnent of the 
pasnfons to be a chief good. 

185. Thaie*] A Milesian, one of the 
leven^wise men of Gretee^ He held 
that injuries were to be contemned, and 
was not hims^f eattly proveJted to an- 
g«r. 

— fVIe eM men.] Socrates. 
-^Ikigkbtmr mmmt Uymettut ] Hjw 
■wttu^ a mountain in Attica, famous Hot 



evoallent honey, facaoe called dulciff 
HymettaSk See Hoa. Hb. iL ode vi. 
L 14, 15. This moiiatain was net far 
from AtiMos, 9rhere Soesates lived, an<fc 
where li»w«s pot te deailh. 
' lae^ Wha would not, 4«.} U was • 
maxim of Socsatea, that hti ivho di^'aa 
injury was- mere^ to be pitied ttuui he^ 
wiio suffered it^ He waa^ accused . o£ 
contemning tbe gods of Athens, and,* 
for this, was condemBcd to diew by 
drinking the juloeof hemlock; which be. 
did with arcumstances of calmness and 
Ibrtitude, as well as ef ftirgiveness of his 
aeci^rs, diat bveugfat tears from all tbat^ 
were present with bim in the pHioa 
during the sad scene. 
. An olid stholiaiit has observed on this 
passsige» as indeed sane eUievs baser 
done,, that one of his accusersw MeUtu9» 
was east into prison with him; and ask> 
ing Socrates to give hitia some of the- 
poison, that he might dcmk it, Spctlites 
refused it 

187. Bgeekfed knnhck.} Whidi be< 
bad received from tbe execudooer, and 
thea beld in bis liand. For an aocoust 
of hisdeatlv ase Airr* Univ. Hist. v«U 
vi p. 407, ne(e», translated from Plato* 

-^Happy wUdom^ The poet here 
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*^ Bnt revenjge i»a good more pleascmt than life iUelf.^' ISO- 
Truly this is of the unlearned^ wboae breasts you may see 
Burning, sometimes from lUMie^ of from slight causes : 
However small the occasion may be^ it is sufficient for anger. 
Chrysippus will not say the same, nor the mild disposition 
Of Thales, and the old roan neighbour to sweet Hymettus, 185 
Who would not, amidst cruel chains, give a part of 
The received hemlock to his aecuser. Happy wisdom, 
13y degrees puts off most vices^ and all errors. 
First teaching wha^ is^ righl^; for BB^^aNOE 

I^ALWAYSTifBPIrBASOBBOFA MINUTB, WEAK, AMD LITTLB 

Mind. Immediately thus oondudei because in revenge 191 
Nobody rgoices mora than a woRiaa* But why should you 
Think these to have escaiied) whose mind, conscious of a dire. 
Fact, keeps them astpnisned, and smites with a dumb.stripe, 
Th#ir conscience the tonnentoT shaking a secret whip ? 195 
But it is a vehement punishment, and much more cruel, than 

tliose 
Which either severe CaedittiM inveiHed, or Rhadamanthus, 
Nfl^t fttid da)r to carry their own witness in dieir bi«ast« 
Ttiig Pythian pirophetesd ansWer'd a certain Sparun, 



means t&c teaduag^ of Um moral phOo- 
sophan, tome of which held, tha^ aran 
in UnrnMOta, a wiaa man was haj^Py* 

1S9; iihiieaekingwhatisri^,4;e.^ 
'to know wiiak u right it €nt necaaiaiy, 
in ohier to do it^£is, therffora, it tha 
foundatioii of moral philotophjr, in order 
ta ttrip Um mind of error, anddia life of 
vidouftactiQiit. 

ViUe philoaophia dux, virCutb ind»* 
gitaris, CTpwl tri» yie Titiorum. Cic Tutc. 
▼. ik 

<« Fbilotej^hjr it tba gnida of life,. th6 
«<tearcfaar-put of ▼irtoa* tha expeller of 
".▼ica»" 

191* Thus C9ndud€.2 ue, ConcMe; 
without an/ farther re«toiiing^ that t|ia 
aboYe observation,' my. that rcrange ia 
the pieature of weak mindt, it trve, 
because it it to often found to ha to in 
the weaker tez. 

Peniui uses the Terfo coUiga in tba 
sense of, conclude, or infer— -mendoee 
^olfigis, jroii conclude falsely. Sat r, 
1. 85. 

. 193^ T»hwee$captdf^,'] Though no 
outward punishment should a%«aii these 
eyil-doers, and you may suppose tibam to 
b«?e*jetcaped ^piile jfirta^ yet thi^r very 

yfOU II. 



aouls, oooacious of dreadful crimet, are 
all astonishment — ^thetr guilty consdenca 
smiting them with silent, but serere, re- 
proof. 

195. The contcience.'} i, e, ThtSr con* 
science the executioner, shaking Hb ae* 
cret soouige with terror over tbran. 

A metaj^r, taken irom tha whipping 
of criminals, whose terrors are excited 
at seeing the cxecutionar^ scourge lifted 
up and shaken over them. 

Public whipping was a common pu* 
nishment among the Romans for the 
lower soit of people. See Hon. epod, 
iv. L 11. 

196. VehemetU jmmtkment, jv,] llie 
poet here means, that the torments of a 
wounded conscience are lasa tolerable 
than those of bodily punishment. Comp. 
Prov. xvUL 14. 

197. &ver» Ctaditt^.} A very cruel 
judge in the days of Vitellius ; or. ac- 
coring to some* in the di^ of Nero. 

-^Ekadamantkui,} One of die judges 
of holU See sat. L L 10, note. 

196. Their own vUnea, jfc] Conti- 
nually b^arihg about with them the tes- 
timony of an evil conscience. 

199. IhfMmprophefest] llie priettefs 

Q 
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Haud impunitiim quondam fore, quod dubitaret 200 

Deposit uin retinere, et fraudem jure tueri 

Jurando : quserebat enim quae numinis esset 

Mens; et an hoc illi &cinu8 suademt Apollo. 

Reddidit ergo metu, non moribus; et tamen omnem 

Vocem adyti dignam templo, veramque probavit^ 205 

Extinetus totS pariter cum prole domoque, 

Et quamvis tongt deductis gente propinquis. 

Has patitur poenas'peccandi sola voluntas. 

Nam 8CELU8JNTRA SB TACITUM QUI CdGlTAT ULLUM, 

Facti caiMEN habet: cede, si conata peregit ? SIC 

Perpetua anxietas : nee mensse tempore cessat ; 

Faucibus ut morbo siccis, interque molares 

Difficili crescente cibo. Sed vina miseilus 

Exspuit: Albani veteris pretiosa senectus 

Dbplicet : ost^das melius, densissima ruga 215 



of Apollo, (called Fythiui, from his 
•laying the serpent Pytfabn,) by whom 
Apolto gave answers at bis oracle of 
Pelphos. - 

The story alluded to is told by Hero*- 
dotus, of one Glaucus, a Spartan, with 
whom a Milesian, in confidence of bis 
honesty, had left a sum of money in 
trust. Glaucus afterwards dejnied hay- 
ing received the money, when it was de- 
manded by the sons of the Milesian, and 
sent them away withput it ; yet be was 
not quite satisfied in himself, and went 
to the oracle, to know whether he should 
persist in denying it, or not. He was 
answered, that if he forswore the money, 
hfc might escape for a time ; but for his 
vile intention, he and all his family 
should be destroyed. Upon this, Glau- 
cus sent for the Milesians, and paid the 
vdiole sum. 9ut what the oracle fore-^- 
told came to pass, for he an4 all his 
ktndred were i^erwards extirpated. 

200. Time to come. ] Though he might 
escape firom the present, yet, at a future 
time, he should not go without punish- 
ment. 

'^Secemse he (kmbted.2 Could sufTer 
himself even to ^tertain a doubt in 
such a case as this. "^ 

2201. A deposit.] Of money conmritted 
to his trust. 

— By sTvearing*'} Bjr perjury— jkjte 
jurandow Tmesis. 

202. He asked, fc-l ^^ hopes that he 
tntght ge» sueh an answer as would quiet 



his mind, and determine him to keep the 
money. 

, 203. H^imld adtdse, {c] Would per- 
suade him to the fact — i. e. to retain the 
deposit. &c. 

204. From fear ^ not, 4^^.] More from 
a principle of fear of the consequences 
of keeping it, than an honest desire of 
doing right. ' 

205. The voice bf the skrine.2 Adytum 
signifies the most secret and sacred place 
of the temple, from whence tHe oracles 
were supposed to be delivered. ' 

— Worthy the temple, ^c] It tras 
reckoned highly for the reputation of 
Uie temple, when the things there fore- 
told came to-pass: on account of which, 
these oracles were usually delivered in 
equivocal terms, so that they might be 
supposed to tell truth, on whichever side 
the event turned out. 

207. Deduced from a long raceJJ 
Loitga gente, from a long &ain of 
ancestors — all that were related to him, 
however distantly, were cut off 

208. These punishments, jt^] Thu^ 
was the m«re intention of doing iU most 
justly punished. 

210. Hath thegHUt, ^tr.] Ts as really 
guilty as if he had accomplished it. In 
this,- and in many other passages, one 
would almost think Juvenal was. ac« 
qiiafnted with something above heathen- 
ism. Comp. Prov.'xziv. 8, 9^; akid 
Matt T. 28. 
>-♦* Tell me,** ^c. J A quesfeiMi asked 
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Tliat in time to come he should not be unpunished, because 
he doubted 900 

To retain a deposit, and defend the fraud by swearing: 
For he asked what was tlie mind of the Deity, 
And whether Apollo would advise this deed to him. 
He therefore restored it from fear, not from morals, and yet all 
The voice of the shrine, he proved worthy the temple, and true^ 
Being extinguished together with all his oflspring, and family^ 
And with his relations, tho' deduced from a long race. 
These punishments does the single will of oflfending sufler* 

For HE WHO WITHIN HIMSELF DEVISES ANT SEOAET WICK- 
toNESS, 

Hath the gu^^lt op the fact. — "Tell me, if heaccom*. 

" pUsh'^d his attempts ?*' 2 IQ 

" Perpetual anxiety : nor does it cease at the time of the table^ 
^^ With jaws drf as by disease, and between his grinders 
^^ The difficult food increasing. But the wretch spits out 
*^ His wine : the precious old age of old Albanian !SI4 

" Will displease : if you shew hiip better} the thickest wrinkle 



by CaWinuty on hetriog what Juven^ 
bad tfakl above.— T«li me, says Calviuu% 
if what you say be true, tbat tbe very 
deaign to do evil makes a person guilty 
of what he designed to do, what would 
be the case of his actually acoomplikhing 
what he intended, as my false friend has 
done? 

211. •* Perpetual awneiy/*'} Juvenal 
answers the question, by setting forth, 
iu very striking colours, the anguish of 
a wounded conscience —First, he would 
be under continual anxiety. 

— •• The time of the table.**'} Even at 
bis meals'— his convivial hours. 

212. '*»rUh jatM dry^ *c;] His 
mouth hot and parched, like one in a 
fever. 

213. ** Difficult fooilincreasing*"} This 
circumstance is' very natural— the un- 
easiness of this wretch's mind occa^ons 
the symptoms of a fever; one of wbich^ 
is a dryness in the mouth and throat, 
owing to the want of a due secretion of 
the saliva, by the glands appropriated 
for that purpose. The great use of tfai% 
secretion, which we call saliva, or spit- 
tie, is in m as t ica ti ng and diluting the 
Ibod, and making the first digestion 
thereof; also to lubricate the throat and 
<9Sophagus» «r gull? t, in order to facili- 



tate deglutition, which, by these means, 
in healthy persons, is attended wiih ease 
and pleaiiure. 

But the djrect contrary is the case, 
where the mouth and throat are quite 
dry, as in fevers— the food is chewed 
with difliculty and disgust, and can- 
not be swallowe*! without uneasiness and 
loathing, and may well be called diffi- 
cilis cibus iu ■ both tliese respects. 
Wanting also the saliva to moisten it, 
and make it into a sort of paste for de* 
glutitiou, it breaks into pieces between 
the teeth, and uking up more room than 
when in one mass, it fills the mouth aa 
if it had increased in quantity, and is 
attended with a nausea, or loathing, 
which still increases Uie uneasiness of 
the bensAtiou. 

213 — 14, ** Spits out his u^.**] H« 
can't relish it^ his mouth being out of 
taste, and therefore spits it out as some* 
thing nauseous. 

214. *' Albanian,**} See sat. v. L 3J, 
note. This was reckoned the finest and 
bes4 wine in all Italy, especially^ when, 
old. See Hok. lib. iv. ode xi. 1. 1, 
2. 

SI 5. '♦ Sh£w fUfn beUer:*] If you 
ceuld set even better wine than this 
before him, he could not relish it« 
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€k)[^ttHr in fronte^n, velut aeri ducta Pal^raa. 

Necte brevem si forte indulsit cura soporem, 

£t toto i^eraata toro jam membra quteaauat^ 

Continuo templum, et vtokiti tiunimis aras, 

Et ((|\iod praecipuis mentom tadoiibus urge!} 

Te videi in aomnie ; tua sacra «t major tmago 

liumanft turbat pavidum^ eogUque fiiieH* 

Itt a«mt qui trq)idant, et ad omnia fuigum pMetd^ 

Cum tonat; exanimes primo^uoque munnura cceii s 

Non qoari fortukiw, nee ventonun vab«e, sad 

IlMus cndat in terras^ ^ ^ndicet igait. ' 

Ilia nihil nocuit, curl graviore tinietur 

Proxima tenipeatafl ; wditt hoc diIala>8eTena. 

Vmterea lateris Yigili cum febre doloveqi 

8i C0ep6i« pali, miB6um ad aaa corpora mrorfaom 

Infesto credunt a numtne : «Hixa Deonmi 

limcytii lela putanc : |iecudam tpoadne aaoeUo 



SiO 



929 
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915. *" The thickest MfrMdcic.'} His 
forefacftd would contract into wrinkles 
without end, as if they were occasioned 
bjhis bdng offered soar Sstonan wine. 

Dendssima is here need, as in eat L 
120, to denote a vast number; as w<e 
eajr, a thick crowd, -where vast numhers 
of people are collected together. 

Fdernan wine was in high reppte 
among the Romans when it was of the 
best sort ; butthere wa8« kind of coarse, 
sour wine, which cameftom Falemus, a 
mountain of Campani*, which, when 
drank, would occasion aickness and 
vomiting, flee sat. '▼i.l. 427, nele; and 
sat. ▼!• 1. 499. 

218. ** His Umbt tumhUd wer,** jt;.] 
IVimbting and tossing from one wde of 
ffae bed to the o^ier, through the uneasi- 
ness of his mind. See sat. iii. 260, and 
note ; and Aiksw. Verso, No. 2. \ 

219. " The tempie^the altars,** ^] 
He is haunted with dreadful dreams, and 
ieems to see the temple in which, and 
the altar upon wfaith, he peijui«d bim- 
aelf, am) thus proftmed and violated the 
majesty of the Deity. 

220. ** What urges his mbid, 4^] But 
that which occasions him more misery 
than all the rest (see Ainsw. Sudor ; 
and sat. i« 167.) is, that he fancies he 
beholds tha man whom he4ias injured, 
a|>pearing (as.aggrsndiied by hb fears) 



greater than a human form. The 
ancients had much superstition on the 
sutgect of apparitions^ and always held 
tiiemaacrads and (as fear jMignSfies iia 
•bjeots) ifa^ jdways were anppased to 
appear giaater than the liiie. Henee 
Juvenal -aaya, sacra et mfjor kas^ 
Cemp. Vmo. £n. u. L 772, & 

928. ^' Cmtfek Mm ^ am^kts,*^ i.A 
The villai»y mhidi bfi JbasjheeD ^iitf 
of — a confession of this is wrung frfod 
liiB 'by the terrors whicb be undergoes ; 
he can no longer keep Ae secret within 
his breast 

225. «^//^/iiM^«/ jrc] The poet 
proceeds in bis descripiioa of Ibe mise* 
Mlde state of the wiciked, and here ^- 
presents them as -filled with horror M$ 
thunder and lightning, and dreading .the 
oonse^uences. 

224. «* First murmur" ^-c] They .ana 
almost dead with dear, .on hearing tiie 
first rumbling in »the sky. 

}osk upen It as ihappening ibckimou^^ 
by mere chance or accident, without 
any direction or interventieo of the 
gods, like the Epicureans. See M^, 
sat.v.Ub.i.l. lOl^J. 

— **Rttge»fwmds,**2 Or from tbe vio- 
lence. of the winds, ooeasioiuag *«olU* 
sion of the olouds, ami so piodufdhg tbta 
lightning, aa the pbilosophata t^ioiiabJ; 
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^^ Is gathered on liisl^tebMd, na 4tmwn bf 'Spwr Fl4ej)lMlfl» 
^* I n the nighty if hmifi^ eu» ;hMDh 4n4wl0B« ft fthtrt ^ocip, 
^^ And hts limbs tummed oifr the A¥liole ^mhI now a^e quiet* 
^^ Immediately the teropky and the^rfura iif ib^ -ifipUUMjl O^Uf 
<^ And (whut ttflgis hk mmmI mlii««pmal pima) j«) 

^^ Thee he sees in Ua alaej^: ufay saicaed ^ag«» luid htigger 
^^ Than human, distttrfashmrftMrftil) ftnd0Qfii|PelshimttQCQ«i6iw/' 
,<^ There are they iivl«> twwfcle, mii ivurn pale at aU li|$htnkip 
", Wlien it thundeit: Jtko Jifid^ss u 4he £r9tiaum»ur of Im 

*^ heavens : 
^^ Not as if Aodikntal, nor kj nuge lof wuidfit but J^ 

^^ Fire may fall on thajtarth^e^aiged, Mid >aiaT avenge,*' 
^^ That did no harm*'^^^ the ««ot ienmiC as tenurVl 
^^ With heavier fcottcem, as if deferred by ihifi fmr wea(bac# 
^^ Moreover a pain of 4fae aide mdi a widcbful fever, 
^^ If they have begun io iW&r^ tliey believe dM^ diaaatie Aiwt .990 
^^ To their bodies by some hostile deity: they think these things 
^^ The stones and daru of the gods : to engage a bleating sheep 



who treated on the (Aysical efusw of 
ilgbtttlng, «s Ptiny loid Senw^ 

tas. « l^emoy/off,** JcJThewretdi 
thinks tliAt the Jla^et wmch he eeet apd 
dreads will not cenftne their Airy to the 
dues, .but. Armed with divine feuge an ce , 
may fall upon the earth and destroy the 
jlpuilty. 

227. " Thai did u» Aarm»*^i»e. Thgt 
last tempest did no mischief; it is now. 
over and harmless: "^ fiw is well/' 
thlnlLs the imhappy wretch. 

— " Tke noH tempeU** i^"] Though 
they esci^ the Arst storm, yet they 
xlregd the next still more, imagining 
that they have only had a respite th>m 
punishment, and therefbre that the next 
will certainly destroy tliem. 

2S8. «' Ja^iUferred.^ j-c.^ As ff de- 
Jayed by one fair day, on purpose, af- 
terwards, to fairthe^heavier. 

7^8 passage of Juvenal reminds one 
Of that wonderfully fine speech^ on a 
j^ilar subject, which our great and ini- 
mitable poet, Shakeqpeare, has put into 
the mouth of king Lear, when turned 
out by his cruel and ungrai^ul daugh- 
tersy and, on adetolate and barmn lieiSh, 
Is in ttie midst of a storm of thunder and 
li^^htning* 

ISam* ** Lei the greta ^fodi 

•* That keq^ this dreadfi^l pother o V 
**fiur heads, -^ 



** TTfia out fkekr eHetiiwt itov* 9rtii^ 

•* He thou wneteh 
•**That hast wtthm met undkrulged 

** crimes, 
^ Unwhipt ^ justice : Hide thee, thorn 

*• Hood^ hand i 
^ Thou perfur'd awt thou i^mUar num 

^of virtue 
**: Thai art iHceshtaust Cait^ft^pUoee 

**shake 
''That ufuier covert and convenie n t 

**4eeming 
-•' ffastpracti^donman*stif^i CitVf 

** pent-up guittSt 
^ ttive your coneetdbsg continents, and 

**cry 

*• These dreadful summoners grace f '«— 

Lkaa, act. iii. se. 1. 

^99. ** Pain of ike side,*" fe,^ The 

poet seems here to mean a pleurisy, -or 

pleuritic fever, a painful and dangerous 

distemper. 

— •« A watehfui fBven**] i. e. A Cerer 
which wHl not let tfaem sleep, or 4ako 
their rest 

390. ** Begun to suffer^ j-c] On the 
iirst attack of such a diaorder, they h^ 
lieve themsehren doomed to sulfer iIm. 
wrath of an offended Deity, of wlai4 
^eir illness seems to tfaem an earnest. 

232. *« Stmes anddaris.*'^ 'Hi ei ewe n 
weapons of war among the a n ci ep ii-} 
when they attacked a placoi they^tfeu^ 
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Balantem, et Laribus cristam promtttere salii 

Non audent. Quid enim sperare nocentibus aegrt^ 

Concessuin ? vel quse non dignior hostia viti ? 235 

Mobilis et varia est ferme natura mabriim. 

Cum 8celus adtnittunt, superest constantia : quid fas, 

Atque nefas, tandem incipiunt sentire, peractis 

Criminibus. Tamen ad mores natura recurrit 

Damnatos, fixa et mutari nescia. Nam quis S40 

Peccandi iinem posuit sibi ? quando recepit 

Ejectuih semel attriti de fronte ruborem I 

Quisnam hominum est, quem tu contentum videris uno 

Flaffitio ? dabit in laqueum vestigia noster 

Pemdus, et nigri patietur carceris uncum, 2iS^ 

Aut maris JEgtex rupem, scopulosjque frequented 

Exulibus magnis. Pceni gaudebis amard - 

Nominis invisi : tandemque &tebere Isetua 



ftom engiiies for thmt purpose^ httge 
ftones to batter down the wall^ sad darts 
' to annoy the besieged. 

Here the poet uses the words in a 
metaphorical sense, to denote the appre- 
hension of the sick criminal, who thinks 
himself, as it were, besieged by an of- 
fended Deity, who employs the pleurisy 
and fever, as his artillery, to destroy the 
guilty wretch* 

— *< To engage-a Heating tkeep^ ^c»2 
Or lamb— pecus may signi/y either.. It 
was usual for persons in danger, or in 
tickness, to engage by vow some offer- 
ing to the gods, on their deliverance, or 
recovery ; but the guilty wretches here 
mentioned are supposed to be in a state 
of utter despair, so that they dare not 
so much as "hope for recovery, and there^ 
fore have no courage to address any vows 
to the gods. 

253. " Comb of a cock,*> ^c] So far 
from promising a cock to ^sculapius, 
they have not the courage to vow even 
a cock's comb, as a sacrifice to their 
household gods. 

S34. ** Allowed the guilty,** 4<c.] Such 
guilty wretches can be allowed no hope 
. whatever— their own consciences tell 
them as ^nuch. 

.^5. ** It not more worthy ^ j-c] i. e, 
J)oes not more deserve to live than 
they. 

. 236. ''Fickle and changeable,**] i, e. 
Wavering and uncertain, at first ; before 



they commit crimes they are irresolutei 
- and doubting whether they shall or no^ 
and often change their mind, which is in 
a fluctuating state. 

237. " Remain* constancy,**] When 
they have once engaged in evil actions, 
they become resolute. . 

— ^" What it rights ^c.**] After thie 
crime is perpetrated, they begin to re- 
flect on what they have done— >tbey are 
forcibly stricken with the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, insomuch that 
they feel, for a while, a remorse of 
con^ence ; but notwithstanding this— 
239. ** Nature recurty** ^c.) Their evil 
nature will return to its corrupt prin- 
ciples, and silence all remorse; fixed 
and unchangeable in this respect, it may 
be said, Katuram expellas furca uroen 
usque recurret. Hoa« libw i. epist z. 
L 24. , 

241 . " JTath laid down to himself" ^c] 
What wicked man ever contented him- 
self with one crime, or could say to bis 
propensity to vrickcdoess, ** hitherto 
"shalt thoit come, and no farther," 
when every crime he ^commits hardens 
him the more, and plunges him still 
deeper ? See sat. ii. 1. 83, note. 

— ** IFhen recovered,** ^c] ^fo man 
ever yet recovered a sense of shame, who 
liad once lost it. 

242. *' iromforeliead,**.4[c.] Attrftus 
signifies rubbed or worn away, as mar- 
ble, or metals, where an hard and po« 
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*' To the little temple, and to promise the comb of a cock to 

" the Lares 
^^ Thay dare not ; for what is allowed the guilty sick 
" To hope for ? or what victim is not more worthy of life ? 235 
^' The nature of wicked men is, for the mo^t part, fickle, and 

** changeable ; 
^^ When they commit wickedness, there remains constancy : 

" what is fight 
^^ And what wrong, at length they begin to perceive, their crimes 
^^ Being finisli'd : but nature recurs to its aamned 
^^ Morals, fixM, and not knowing to be changed. For who 240 
^^ Hath laid down to himself an end of sinning? when recovered 
" Modesty once cast off from his worn forehead ? 
^^ Who is there of men, whom you have seen content with one 
^^ Base action ? our perfidious wretch wiU get his feet into 
^^ A snare, and will sufier the hook of a <^rk prison, 245 

^^ Or a rock of the ^gean sea, and the rocks frequent 
^' To great exiles. You will rejoice in the bitter punishment 
^' Of his hated name, and, at length, glad will confess, that no 

" one of 



Ikhed surface remaint; lo a widced 
man, by frequent and continual crimes, 
grows hardened against all impressions 
of shame, of which the forehead is often 
represented as the seat. See Jer. iii. 
3. latter part. 

243. " fFho is there,** $c.] Who erer 
contented himself with sinning but once, 
and stopped at the first fact? 

244. " Out perfidums wretch'* ^fC.] 
Koster perfidus, says Juvenal, meaning 
the villain who had cheated Calvinus, 
and then perjured himself. As if the 
poet had said, Don*t be so uneasy, Cal- 
vinus, at the loss of your money, or so 
anxious about revenging yourself upon 
the wretch who has perjured you ; have 
a little patience, he won't stop here, he'll 
go on from bad to worse, till you will 
find him sufficiently punished, and your- 
self amply avenged. 

244—5. •'Into a inare.**^ He'll do 
something or other that will send him 
to gaol, and load him with fetters. Or, 
he will walk into a snare (comp. Job 
zviiL 8—10.) and be entangled in his 
own devices. 

245. ** Suffer the *oo*,**' 4-C.3 The 
uncus was a drag, or hook, by which the 
bodies of maleiactors were dragged about 



the sticeCf after execution. See tat z. 
L66. 

But, by this line, it should aeem as if 
some instrument of this sort was made 
use of, either for torture, or closer con- 
finement in the dungeon. 

246. •* Roek of the JSgetm tea.*^ Or, 
if he should escape the gallows, that be 
will be banished to some rocky, barren 
island in the JEgean sea, where he will 
lead a miserable life. Perhaps the 
island Sbriphus is here meant. See 
sat. vi. 5S3. 

246. **Therocks/repient,**4;c'} The 
rocky islands of the Cyciades, (see sat. 
vi. 562, note,) to which numbers were 
banished, and frequently, either by the 
tyranny of the emperor, or through 
their own crimes, persons of high rank. 

247. " You will r^eice,** ^-c] You, 
Calvinus, will at last triumph over the 
villain that has wronged you, when you 
see the bitter sufferings, which await 
him, fall upon hinu 

248. *' His hated name.**] Which will 
not be mentioned, but with the utmost 
detestation and abhorrence. 

-^*'Jt length-^confess**] However, 
in time past, you may have doubted of 
it, you will in the end joyfully own- 
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diMW, is eiUi#r deal; aaa» not tb hear 112r— 19. 
audi peijarjy or bUndt to aa notlto we 249. « IVreiiat."] A blind Mothsajrar 
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of T!iebM» fabled lobe itricktn blind bj the Ittter* wbo i«itqaitdg«T«lbiiii tfie 
Juno, for hit deciate in a dispute be« gift of prophecjr. 
tween ber and her husband, in fiiToor of 
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ARGUMENT, 

This Satire is levelled at the bad examples which parents set their 
children^ and shews the serious consequences of such examples^ 
in helping to contaminate the morals of the rising generation^ 
as we are apij by nature^ rather to receive ill impressions than 
goody andarcy besideSy more pliant in our younger than in our 

Jr LURIMA sunt, Fascine, et &fDd digna sinistrft, 

£t nitidis maculam hsBSurem fi^ntia rebus, 

Qux monstrant ipsi pueris traduntque parentes. 

Si damnosa senein ju?at alea, ludit et lueres 

BuUatus, parvoque eadem movet arma firitiUo : 5 

Nee de se melius cui(|uani sperare propinquo 

Concedet juvenis, qui radere lubera terrae, 

Boletum condire, et eodem jure natantes 

Mergere ficedulas didigit, nd)ulone parentei 



tine U Fusdmu.] A friend of Jute- 
nal't, to whom this Satire is addrested. 

— fTorthy of unfavourable repart,"] 
Which deaerreto be ill tpoken of, to be 
esteemed icandaloiM. 

The word •inistra here is metaphoricalt 
taken from die Roman superstition, with 
regard to any thing of die ominous kind» 
which appeared on the left hand ; they 
reckoned it unlucky and unfavourable. 
See sat. x. 1. 129> where the word is ap- 
plied, as here» in a metaphorical sense. 

& Firing a tiainy ^c,} A metaphor, 
taken from the idea of clean and neat 
garments being soiled or spotted, with 
filth thrown upon them, the mavks of 
irhich are not easily got out So these 
things of evil report fix a spot, or stain, 
on the most splendid character, rank, or 
fortun^— all wjtiicb, probably, the poet 



means by nitidii rebus. 

5. Wkkk parents, j>c.] The things 
worthy of evil report, which 'Hre after- 
wards particulariaed, are matters which 
parents exhibit to theur children by ex. 
ample, and deliver to tlpem by preeept. 
Comp. 1. 9« 

4. If thedettructme He fUam,ie:\U 
the fitther be fbnd of playing at dice. 

— Wearing the huUa^ ^c*"] His son, 
when a mere ohUd, will imitate his ex- 
ample.— »For the bi^]a» see sat. xiii. i 99, 
note. 

5. The tame weapont, j[ic.] Anna, li- 
terally denotes all kind of warlike arms 
and armour ; and by met all manner of 
toob and implfments, tor all arts, 
mysteries, occupations, and diversions. 
Aiiisw. The word is peculiarly proper 
to expresi4icf^ aad other In^kmciiti of 
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AEGUMEMT. 
riper years. From hence he descends to a Smtire an aoarice^ 
^hich he esteems to be of worse exrnnpU than any other 
of the vices which he mentions before; assd concludes tnth 
limiting our desires within reasonable bounds* 

X HERE are many things^ Fuscinus, worthy of nn&Toiuabk 

report, 
And fixing a stain which will stick upon splendid ibinss. 
Which parents themselves shew, and deliver to their cnildren. 
If the destructive die pleases the old man, tlie heirwearing the 
bulla 4 

Will play too, and moves the same weapons in his little dice-box* 
Nor does the youth allow any relation to hope better of him. 
Who has learnt to peel the funguses of the earth, 
To season a mushroom, and, swimming in the same sauce, 
To immerse beccaficos, a prodigal parent, 



gaming, wherewith Uie gimaslen attadt 
each other, each with an intent to ruin 
and destroy the opponent.— See uL L 
92, note« 

5. iMHe diee-'box.'J Master, heing too 
young to play with a large dioe4x>i, not 
being able to shake and manage it, has 
a small one made for him, that he may 
h^in the science as early as possible. 
See AiNsw. PritiUus. 

6. Nor doi$ ikey&uik aBow, jt;] The 
poet, having mentioned the bringing up 
childrei) to be gamesters, here proceeds 
to those who.are early Initiated into the 
science of gluttony. Such give very 
little room to their fomily to hope that 
they will turn out better than Uie for* 



7. TopedthefitHguUMoftheeaHh.^ 
Tuber (from tumeo, to swell or puflT up) 
Unifies what we call a puff, which grows 
in the ground like a mushroen — a toad- 
stoot But I apprehend that any of tho 
ibngous productions of the earth may 
be signified by tuber; and, in this place* 
we are to understand, peihaps» truffles, 
or some other food of the kind, wUch 
wei« reckoned delicious. Sat. t. 1. 1 16» 
note* 

— T9 pedl Or scrape off the coat» 
or skin, with which they are covered. 

8. A muikrooHi.l The boletus wai 
reckoned the best sort of musfatoom* 
Comp. sat. ▼. U 147* See Anrsw* 
Ckmdio. 

9. i7ecca/(cof.} Ficcdolat— little birdf 
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Et can& monstrante gula. Cum septknus annus 10 

Transient puero. nondum omni dente renato, 
Barbatos licet aamoveas mille inde magistros, 
Hinc totidem, cupiet lauto ccenane paratu 
Semper, et a pagnd non degenerare culinst. 

Mi tern animum, et mores, modicis erroribus sequos 15 

Prsecipit) atque animas servorum, et corpora nostr& 
Materi& constajne putat, parib'usqfue etementis f 
An ssevire docet flutilus ? qui gaudet acerbo 
Plagarum strepitu, et nullam Sirena flagellis 
Comparat) Antiphates treptdt htris, ac Polyphemus, 90 

Turn feliK, quoties aliquis tortore yocfito 
Uritur ardemi duo propter lintea fenrd i 
Quid fluadet juTeni Iffitus stridore catena, 
Quern mire afficiunt inscripta ergastula, career 
Hufttieas ? Expectas, ut non sit adukera Largae ^5 



which feed oii figs, now called beccafioo6« 
or fig-pecken; they are to this day 
ieteetoed « great difaity. 

It was reckoned apiece of high luxury 
to hare these birds dressed, and served 
up to table, in the same sapoe, or, pickle, 
with fUngoses of Tsrious kind*. 

9i j4 pr9digMlpartnt.] Nebulo slgaiBes 
«iuDthrift, a Yain prodigal; and la most 
probably used here in this sense, Se« 
AiNsw. Nebuto, No. 2. 

10. J gtty throat, j;c.] Gnla i% 
UteraUy, the throat or gullet ; but, by 
met. may signify a glutton, who thinks 
of nothing but his gullet* So ycern^, 
the belly, is used to denote a glutton ; 
and the apostle's quotation from the 
Cretan poet. Tit. i. 12. fytc^^tf «^«<, 
instead of slow bellies, which is nonsense, 
should be rendered Uuty gluttons, which 
is the undoubted sense of the phrase. 

Cana gula here, then, maybe tendered 
an hoary glutton — i. e, the old epicure, 
his father setting the example, and she^ 
ing him the art of luxurious cookery. 

10. The siventh year, «Jc.] When he is 
turned o0 seven years of age, a time whed . 
the second set of teeth, after shedding 
the first, is not completed, and a time of 
life the most flexible and docile. 

12. Tho* you ihouttf place, ^e»2 Though 
a thousa^ of the gravest and most 
learned-tutors were placed on each side 
of him so as to pour their instructions 
into both his ears at the. same time, yet 
they would avail nothing at all towalrds 



reclaiming him.— ^. d.' The boy having 
gotten such an early taste for gluttony* 
will never get rid of it, by any pahia 
which can be taken with him for that 
purpose. 

. The philesoi^ers and learned teachers 
worebi»ds; and were therefore caikd 
barbati. They thought it suited best 
with the gravity of their appearance. 

PxEs. sat* iv. L 1, aJfls Sotratea^ 
barbatum magistrum. See Hoft. lib. iL 
SSt. iiL 1. 55, and note. 

15, He would desire, ^ic,} He would 
never get rid of bis inclination to glut» 
tony. 

\S^l4,WUhagumptuoutpreparation.'i 
With a number of the most delicious 
provisions, dressed most luxuriously, 
and served up in the most sumptuous 
inanner. 

14. Not to degenerate, ^c] Either in 
principle or practice, from the profuse 
luxury of his father's ample kitchen. - 

So true is that of Hoa. Epist. h'b. L 
epist. ii. 1. 68, 9. 

Quo semd est imbula recens, servobit 

odarem \ 
Testa diu. 

15. RutUus.] The name of some mas* 
ter, who was of a very cruel disposition 
towards his servants. 

— Zind to small errors] Making allow- 
aoce for, and excusing, small faults. 

16. And the souls ^ slaves, j-c] Does 
he think that the bodies of slaves consist 
of the same materials, and that (heir 
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And a gctf throat sbftwing him. When the letenth year 10 
Has passed over the boy, all his teeth not as yet renewed, 
Tho* you riiould place a thousand bearded masters there, 
Here as many, he would desire always to sup with a 
Sumptuous preparation, and not to degenerate from a great 

Kitchen. 
Does Rutilus teach a meek mind and manners, kind to small 



errors, 



15 



And. the souts of slaves, and their bodies, does he think 
To consist of our matter, and of eaual elements ?-^ 
Or does he teach to be cruel, who oelighu in the bitter 
Sound of stripes, and compares no Siren to whips, 19 

The Antiphates and Polypnemus of his trembling l^onsehidd-* 
Then happy, as often as any one, the tormeator being called, 
Is burnt with an hot iron on account of two napkins ? 
What can he who is glad at the noise of a chain advise to a youth^ 
Whom branded slaves, a rustic prison, wonderfully 
Delight ? — Do you expect that the daughter of Larga should 
not be 85 



touls mre madt up of the aame elenietttt 
M our% who are their masters? Does he 
fiqypose them to be of the same flesh 
and blood, and to haye reasonable souk 
aa well as himself? Sat vi. 231. 

IS. Or does he teach to be crueL] In- 
stead of setting an example of meekness, 
gentleness* and foirbearance, does he not 
teadi his children to be savage and 
cruel, by the treatment Which he gives 
bis slaves ? 

18 — 19. In the bitter sound of Uripet.J 
He takes a pleasure in hearing the sound 
of those bitter stripes, with which he 
puaisbes his slaves. 

19. Coffifiares no Siren, jj-c] The song 
of a Siren would not, in bis opinion, be 
so delightful to his ears, as the crack of 
the whips on his slaves* backs^ 

20. The Antiphates and Pofyphemus, 
{•c.J Antiphates was a king of- a aavage 
people near Formi«, in lialj, who 
were eaters oilman's flesh. 

^ Polyphemus the Cyclops lived on the 
See Viao. JEn. iii. 620, et 



Rutilus is here likened to those two 
monsters of cnidty, inasmuch as that he 
was the terror of his whole fimxily^ 
which is the sense of laris in this place. 

21. Then haj^,} It was a matter of 
joy to him. 

— «^i qften <u any ofu,} u e> Of his 



slaves. 

'-^l%e tormentor, 4^] Comp.stf.vl^ 
479, and note. 

22. Is burnif jfc] Burnt with an hdt 
Iron on hia flesh, lor aome pet^theft, aa 
of two towels or napkins. These the 
Romans wiped with after bathing. 

23. if hat can he advise, j^] What 
can a man who is hinuelf so barbarous 
aa to be affected with the highest plea* 
sure at hearing the rattling of fetters 
when put on &e legs or bodies of his 
slaves— >what can such a father persuade 
hia son to, whom he has taught so ill by 
his example? 

24. Branded staveS"-^ rustic prison.'} 
£rgastulum — lit. signifies a workhouse, 
a house of correction, where tl>ey con- 
fined and punished their slaves, and 
made them work. Sometimes (as here, 
and sat. vi. 150.) it means a slave. In« 
scriptus-i-a-um^signifies marked, branded; 
inscriptaergastuia, branded slaves; comp. 
L 22,. note q, d. Whoxn, the sight of 
slaves branded with hot irons, kept in a 
workhouse in the country, where tJiey 
are in fetters CL 23.) and which is there. 
fore to be locMced on as a- country -gaolj 
affects with wonderful delight. We 
may suppose the ergastula something 
like our bridewells. 

95. LargQ,} Some famous lady of that 
day ; here put for afl Aich characters. 
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FiUa, quae nunqiiain mat^mos dicere mcechos 

Tain cito, nee tanto poterit contexere cureu, 

Ut non ter decies resptret? conscia matri 

Virso fuit : ceras nunc hie dictante pusillas 

Impiel, et ad moechum dat eisdem ferre cinaedis. SO 

Sic natura jubet : velocius et citius nos 

Corrumpunt vitionim exempla doraestica, magnis 

Cum subeunt aninaos authoribus. Unus et alter 

Forsitan hsee spernant juvenes, duibus arte benign&i 

Et meliore luto^finxit preecordia Titan. S5 

Sed reliquoB fugienda patrum vestigia ducunt; 

Et monstrata diu veteri^ trahit orbita culpse. 

Abstineas igitur damnandis : hujus eniin vel 

Una potens ratio etiy ne crimina nostra sequantur 

Ez nobis geniti ; quoDiam docilea imitandis 40 

Turpibus et pravis omnes sumus ; et Catilinam 

Quocunoue in populo videas, quocunaue sub axe : 

Sed nee Brutus ^tt, Bruti nee avunculus usquaxn. 

Nil dictu fisdum^ visuque bssc limina tangat^ 



25. SkoM not le, {«.] Whete thu 
has tht constant b*d eiample of her 
mother before her ejei. Comp. sat. ▼!• 
S79, 24a 

26. Whonever, j^c] Who dtM xmati 
repeat tht names Of aU her mother's gil- 
lants, though she uttered them as fast 
as possibly she oould, without oUten 
taking breath before she got to the end 
6f tiie lii^ so gfiBat was the number. 
Comp. sat. X. 8^, 4. 

^. Frwy, fc] She was a witness of 
aQ her mother*s lewd proceedings, and 
Was privy to them ; wMch is the mean^^ 
ing of consda in this place. See sat. 
m. 1. 49. 

29. JVbto.] (. e. Now she is grown 
aomethitig bigger, she does as her 
feaoUier did.. 

^»-^She dtdailng ] The mother instmct- 
ing» and dictating what she shaU sagr. 

'^^LUiU tabUti?] Cera signifies wax» 
but as they wnote on thin wcwden tablets 
smeared oyer with wax, ceras, per met. 
means the' tablets or letteiB themsel?es. 
See sat. i. L 6^. 

Some understand by eeras pusiUas, 
smaU tabl^, as best adapted to the size 
of her hand, and more proper for her 
age, than large ones. As the boy (1. 5.) 
had a little dice-box tp teach him gam- 
ing, 80 this girl begins with a little 



tablet, in IMrder to initiate her into tb» 
science of intrigue. But, perhaps, hf 
pusillas ceras the poet means what the 
French would call petits billet-doux. 

5a SkeJUU.^ i, e. Fllh with writhi^^ 

— 7Atf same jnmpst 4?^.] Cinsedus is 
a word of a detestable meaning ; but 
here cinaedis seems to denote pimps, or 
people who go between the parties in 
an intrigue* 

Hie daughter employs the same mes* 
sengers that her mother did, to carry 
her little love-letters. 

Z\* So nature commands, j-c] Thus 
nature orders it, and therefore it natu* 
rally happens, that examples c^ vice, 
set by those of our own family, corrupt 
the soonest. 

32* When they possess minds, jtr.} 
When they insinuate themselves into 
the mind, under the influence of ^ose 
Who have a right to exercise authority 
over us. See AiKsW. Aoctor, No. Cm 

53. Onecriwo'} Unus et alter-^here 
and there one, as we say, may be found 
as excqidons, and who may reject, with 
due contempt, their parents^ vices, but 
then they must be differently formed 
from the generality. 

54.*JHy a benign orlyjiv.] PromethetiSi 
one of the Titans, was fe^ed, by the 
poets, to have formed men of day, and 
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An adulteress, who never could say over her motherV flalUtntSy 
So quickly, nor could Join them together with so much speed. 
As that stie must not take breath thirty times ? privy to her mother 
Was the virgin : now, she dictating, little tablets 
S$he fills, and gives them to the same pimps to carry to the 

gallant. SO 

So nature commands ; more svrifUy and speedily do domesUc 
Examples of vices corrupt us, when they possess minds 
From those that have great influence. Ferhaps one or two 
Ypung men may despise these things, for whom, by a benign art. 
And with better clajr, Titan has formed their breasts. S& 

But the fix>tBtqp8 ot their fiithers which are to be araded, lead 

the rest. 
And the path of dd wickedness, lonff shewn, draws them. 
Abstain therefore from things vrhicn are to be condemned: 

for of this at kast 
There is one pow'rfiil reason, lest those who are bq^otten by us 
Should follow bur crimes : for in imitating base ami wicked 40 
Things we are all docile; and a Catiline 
You mav see among every people, in every clime : 
But neither will Brutus, nor uncle of Brutus, be any where. 
Nothing filthy, to be said, or seen, should touch these thresholds, 



put life Into Hbrna hf firt iIoImi tnm 
bearen. 

The poet here Mja, tfajit» if one or two 
young nen are found who NJect their 
firther'fl hed example* it must be owing 
to tfie peculiar fimmr of Pthonelfaeui, 
who, by a kind exertion ofhisart, formed 
theb bodies, and particularly the parts 
about the heart (prsMordia,) oT better 
materials than those which he employed 
m the formatioo of others. 

8S. Foohiepst f^c] As for te ooattBou 
ran of young men, they are led» by the 
bad example of tfieir facers, to tread in 
tb«r father's sIq»s, which ought to bt 
ardded. 

87. Batk of oid wickedneut tc*! And 
Ifae beaten track of widcedneasy constant- 
ly before their eyes» draws them into the 
same crimes. 

3B, jibttam therefbrt, 4*c.] Refrain 
therefore from ill actions; at least we 
should do tiiis, if not for our own sakes, 
yet for the sake of 6ur children, that 
they maynot be led to follow our vicious 
exami^fs, and to commit the same crixnes 
Vhich tbey hnfo setn in us. 



40.Uimiiaiimgf 4«.] Such isUie eon. 
dition ef hnnum nature^ that we are aU 
more prone to eril than to good, and, 
Ibr tMs reason, we are etsily taught to 
imitate the rices of oUiers. 

41. Ji CaiUme, ^c} See sat.?iii. 93I« 
Vicious characters are easily to be met 
with, go where yon may. 

45. J9rutu9.2 M. Brutus, one of the 
most rirtuous of tbt Romans, and the 
great asaertor oC public liberty. 

— Unde of BnUus.} Cato of Utica, 
who was the brother of Serriiia, the mo* 
tber of Brutus • xu^u of severe virtue. 

So prone is human nature to evil, so 
inclined to foUgw bad example, that a 
virtuous character, like Brutus or Cato, 
is hardly to be found any where, while 
profligate and debauched cbaracters, likf 
Catiline, abound all the worM over ; this 
would not be so much the case, if pi^ 
renU were more careful about the ex§m* 
pies which they set their children. 

44. FiKhy ] Indecent, obscene. 
, '^Should touchy 4^.] Should approai^ 
those doors, where there are cbildrcn| 
lest they be corrupted* Tberefere-* 
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Intra quse puer est. Proeul hinc, procul inde pu^la 45 

lienonum, ei cantus pemoct^iis p»ra8Hi. 

Maxima debetur puero reverentia. Si quid 

Turpe paras, ne tu pueri contempseris annos i 

Sed peccaturo obsastat tibi filius infana. 

Nam si quid dignum Censoris fecerit irft, 60 

(Quandoquidem similem tibi se non corpore tantum^ 

Nee Tultu dederit, morum quoque iiliu&>) et cum 

Omnia detenus tua per vestigia peccet, 

Corripies nimirum, et castigabis acerbo 

Clamore, ac post baec tabulas mutare parabi9« 55 

Unde tibi ^pontem, libertatemque parentis^ 

Cum &cias pejora senex ? vacuumque cerebro 

Jampriden» caput hoc ventosa cucurbita queer^t ? 

Hospite venturo^ ceasabit nemo tuorum : 
Verre pavimentum, nitidas ostende c<|bimmuit, 60 

Arida cum totft descendat aranea t^la : 
Hic laeve argcntmm vaaa aapera tergeat alt^r ; 



45. For/rom hence, j-c] I^ence far 
away, b^one ; a form of speedi made 
VM of at rdigiotit solemnities, in order 
to binder the approach of the profane. 
8o HoftACi, lib. ill qde L 1. 1, wben he 
calls himself musarvm iwc^rdtm, fpgrs, 
Qdi profanum vulgus et arceo. 

VuiQ* iEn« n. 258, 9, makes the Si* 
hjl »av : 

— Procui," procui est'e profani 
— To(oqve abiistUe luco. 
45--.>6. Girls of bawds} The common 
prostitutes, who are kept hj common 
panders, or pimps, for lewd purposes. 

46. The ninhtl^ paraaie.'] Pemoctans 
signifies tarrying, or sitting up all night.' 
The parf^ites, who frequently attended 
at the tables of great men, used to divert 
them with lewd and obscene songs, and 
for this purpose would sit up all night 
long. 

47. Greatest reverence, |-cj People 
should k^p the strictest guard over their 
words and actions, in the presence of 
boys^ they cannot be under too much 
awe, nor shew too great a reveref&ce for 
decency, when in their presence. 

48. Tougoabimtf ^c] If you bitend, 
or purpose, or set about, to do what is 
wrong, don't say, ** There's nobody here 
•• but my young son, I don't mind him, 
** and he is too young to mind me :**—' 
father say^ •* My little boy is here, I 



« will not hurt hit mind by making h!n 
<* a witness ct what I purposed to do* 
«< therefore I will not 49 H bffor« 
" him." 

50« Of the censor, '\ The censor of good 
manners, or morum jude!t, wad an officer 
of considerable power in Rome, before 
whom offenders against the peace aad( 
cood maimers were carried and censored. 
Sat, iv. 1. 12. 

1^. d» Now, if, in after thnes. your 
^n should be taken before the censor, 
for some crime cognisable andpunishablo 
by him, 

52. She9> himself, ^c.} (For he wHI 
exhibit a likeness to his fotber, not m 
person, or face only, but in his moral 
behaviour and conduct ; therefore^ if you 
set him a- bad -example^ you must not 
wonder that he fE>llows it, and appears 
hb fkther's own ton in mind as well as ia 
body.) 

55. Offend the worse, jfc*} And it is 
most probable, that fbllowing your stcpe 
has made him do worse than he otherwise 
would. 

54. You wUl, fc] You will eaU him 
to a severe account, Nimirura here h 
to be understood like our Englisb— ftsr^ 
sooth. 

-^And chastise^ ^.] You will be Tery 
loud and bitter in your reproaches of bit 
b«d conduct, and tren hare tboiigliit of 
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Within which is a boy. Par from hence, from thence the girls 
Of bawds, and the songs of the nightly parasite : 4(i 

The greatest reverence is due to a boy. If any base thing 
You go about, do not desfiise the years ol* a boy. 
But let your infant son hinder you about to sin. 
For if he shall do any thing worthy the anger of the censor, 50 
(Since he, like to you not iit body only, nor in countenance, 
Will shew hiinsel^ the son also^of your morals,) and when 
He ma^r oflfend the worse, by all your footsteps. 
You will, ftfsooth, chide, and chastise with harsh 
Clamour, and aft^r these, will prepare to change your will. 65 
Whence assume you the fit)nt^ and Uberty of a parent, 
When, an dd man, you can do worse tbin|^, and this head. 
Void c^ brain, long smce^ the ventose cupping-glass may sedtt 

A guest being to come, none of your people will be icUe.^ 
^* Sweep the pavement, shew the columns clean, 60 

^^ Let the dry spider descend with all her web : 
^^ Let^'one wipe the smooth siWer, pother t]|# rough. vi 



/itnabeiitiiig Mm, by changing jrour lait 
irilL See i«t. ii. 58, tabulae. 

56, Whence, ^c:] With what coni^ 
dence can you assume the countenance 
^ authority of a father, ip as fireely to 
use the liberty of parental reproof? Wt 
taay suppose fuiiiat io b^ understood in 
Ibis line. 

55. When, jv.] When yoi;. at an 
sdvanced age, do worse than th^ youtjli 
with whom ypu are so angry. 

— This head, 4fc.] When that braii|. 
lesa head of youin may, for some timf, 
lia?# wanted the cupping-glass to set it 
i^hl'HL e. when you have for a long 
time bi|en acting as if you were qaad. 

SS, fentate cupping'glau "J Qicnrbita 
aignlflik a gourd, which, when divided 
in half, and scooped ho11o«r> might, per- 
haps, among the {^cients, be used as a 
cupping instrument. In nfier times they 
made their cupping instruments of )[>ras8» 
or horn, (asnow they are made of glass,) 
and applied them to the head to relieve 
pains there, but partic|ilar)y to mad 
jpeople. The epithet ventosa, which 
signifies i^ndy, fbll of wiqd, alludes 
to the nature ot their operation, which 
;s performed 1^ rarifying the air which 
Is within them, by the application of 
fire, on which the Hood is forced from 
the scarified skin Hl^ the cupping-glass 
by the preesurt Pf ihf outvmik air; so 



that tthe air may be c^Ued |h0 (chief 
agent in this operation. The operatiop 
of cupping on the head in phrensitssii 
yeiy ancient. 

6% 4 guest, j:c] When you expect a 
friend to make you a yisit, you set all 
iiands to work, in order to prepare your 
house for his reception. 

§0. ** Sweep t/te pavement,** fcA 
f* Sweep'* (say ypu to Jfour senrant^ 
•* the floors clean—wipe the dyst from 
<^ aU the pUlars.'* 

The Soman floors were either laid with 
stone* or nuide of a sort of mortar, or 
stucco, composed of shells reduced to 
powder, and i^ixed in a due consistency 
with water; this, when dry, was very hard 
and smooth. Hence, Britannicus ob« 
serves, pavimenU^m wascalled ostraceum^ 
or testapeum.«-These floors are common 
in Italy to this day. 

Tlie Romans if ere very fond of pillart 
in their buildings, particularly in their 
rooms of state and entertainment Sejs 
sat. TiL 182, 3. The architraves, and 
other ornaniental parts of pillars, aro 
very apt to gather difst 

ei. Mi>ry|pMfer,",4|;c.] The 
which have been there so long as to be 
dead and dried up, sweep them, and 
all their cobwebs, dt^wn. 

62. " Smooth silver.'} Tiie unwrought 
plate, which is polished wid ^moot^, 
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Vox domini fremit nnstaniis, vii^mque teneiitis. 

£r^o miser trepidas, ne stercore foeda cantno 

Atri» dispiioeant octilis venientis amict? 

Ne perfusa luto sit pbrticus : et tamen utio 

Semodio scobis fcaec einundet serrulus untis : 

])Iud non agitas, tit iane(ain Alius otnni 

Asf>iciat sine labe dofnuni, vitioqii^ carentem ? 

Grat^Hn esC, quod {mtriee civem populoq^ie dedistt, 

Si titcis, ut patritt sit idoneus, utilis agiis, 

Utilis et bellorum, et pacis reburagendis : 

Pli^rifmiHi €nrm interest. quit>us artibus. et qu^>i& hutic tu 

Mori bus indtituas. Seipente cicohia puUos 

Nutrit, et invent^i per deyia rura lacertft c '%5 

liK eadem isuoiptis qtittrufit animalta pennis. ^ 

Viiltur juiriento, et canibus, crueibusqtie reltctis. 

Ad fcetus properat, partemqne cadaver»8 afiert. 

Hinc est ergo cibus magni quoque vulturis^ et se 

iPascentiB, propiift cum jam fecit arbore nidos. ^ 



f2. " The rough vessels**] The wrought 

"plate, which is rough and uneven, by 

reason of the embossed figures upon it, 

which stand out of its surface. See sat. 

i. 76.— So Mn. ix. ^ez. 

JSina dabo argento perfecta atque aspera 
signis 

J*ocula- 

6.7. Holding a rod."] To keep them all 
to their work,t>n pain of being scourged. 

'•^Blusters.'] He is very loud and 
eiyrnest in his directions to get things in 
order. 

64. Therefore^ j-c] Canst thou, wretch 
that thou art, be so solicitous to prevent 
fdl displeasure to thy guest, by his seeing 
what may be offensive about thine 
bouse* either within or without, and, for 
this purpose, art thou so over-anxious and 
earnest, when a very little trouble migl»t 
suffice for this, and* at the same time, 
take tio pains to prevent any moral filth 
or turpitude from being seen in your 
house by your own son? This is the 
substance of the poet's argument. 

6&» Thy courts, "l Atrium signifies a 
court-yard, ' a court before an house, a 
hall, a place where they used to dine. 
Ajnsw. All these may be meant, in 
this place, by the plur. atria; for, to all 
these places their favourite do^ might 
have access,' «u4t of course, mi^ht daub 
theiQ. 



66. The porch, ^c"] A 9prt of gallery, 
-with pillars, at the door (ad portam) of 

the house; or a place where they used 
'to walk, and so liable tP be dirty. 

— Servant 6oy.] Servulus (dim. of ser- 
ves) a servant lad. , 

67. Sauhdusty ^cj Scobs signifies auF 
manner of powder, or dust, that c^eth 
of sawing, filing, or boring. Propably 
the Romans sprinkled over the floors 
of thei;' porticos with saw-dust, as we 
do our kitchens and lower parts of the 
bouse with sand, to give them a clean 
appearance, and to binder the dirt of 
people*s shoes from sticking to the iloor* 
See HoLYDAT, note 3, on this l^ire» 
who observes, that Heliogab^^ij^ was 
said to strew his porticus, or gallery, wltli 
the dust of gold and silver. 

68. Manage it, ^fcj viz. To keep your 
house sacred to virtue and good eiample* 
and free from all vicious practices, that^ 
your son may not be corrupted by seeing 
tbem. 

7a Acceptable^ S^c] i. e. To the pub- 
lic, that, .by begettipg a son, you have 
added to the country a subject, and t^ ' 
Jlome a citizen. 

71. If you make him, |-c.] If you so 
educate and form ^im, that he may be 
an useful member of /society. 

— >n ih^JUl(is.) W^ skilled in Hgrij. 
culture* 
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The voiceof the master, eavnest, and boMing a rod, bkitters* 
Therefore, wretch, dost tbou tremble, lest, foul wUh canine duflf^, 
Thy courts should disptease the eyes of a comniff friend? o5 
licst the porch should be overspread with mud? and yet one 

^ . servant boy, 
With one half bushel of saw-du9t, ean cleanse these : 
Dost thou not manage it, that thy son should see 
Thine house, sacred vrithout all spot, and havmg no viee? 
It is acceptable, that you have given a citiaen to your country 
^ and people, 70' 

If you make him, that he may be meet for his country, useful 

in the fields, 
Useful in managing afiaiis both of vrar and peace : 
For it will be of the greatest consequence, in what arts, and 

with what morals. 
You may train him up. With a serpent a stork nourishes 
Her young, and with a lisard found in the devious fields ; 75 
They, when they take their wings, seek the same animals. 
The vulture with cattle, and with dogs^ and with relicks from 

crosses. 
Hastens to her young, and brings part of a dead body. 
Hence is the food also of a great vulture, and of one feeding 
Herself, wtien now she makes nests in her own tree. 80 



^2. In mtmaging ajfairt, ^.] Capable 
of transacting the bucinesa of a toldier, 
or that of a lawyer or senator. The 
oi^posidon of belU et pacisy^like arma 
«t toge, in c«clant arma togm, seems to 
cah-j this meaning. 

So HoLTB.— th9 helmet or the gown. 

The old Romans were careful su to 
breed up their sons, that afterwards they 
might be useful to their country in peace 
or war, or ploughing the ground* /• 
0RirDnc, junior. 

75. In what arts, Jjrc.J So as to make 
him useful to the public. 

— ffhat morals, 4rc.] So as to regulate 
his conduct, not only as to his private 
behaviour, but ^ as to his demeanour in 
any public office which he may be 
called to. 

T4. jf stork nourishes, ^e.'} £. e. Feeda 
her young ones with snakes and 11- 
xards. 

75. 3em&us fidds-l Devius (ex de and 
▼ia^-quasi a recta via rtfmotum) signifies 
odt iof the way, or road. 

Dtviarura may be understood of the 



remote paitfi of the country, where ser- 
pents and lizards are usually fbund. 

76. Take their wing9.'\ L e. The young 
storks, when able to fly and provide for 
themselves, will seek the same animals 
for food, with which they were fed by 
the olcTones in the nest. 

77. With cattle^ ^t;.] Tl»e vulture feedi 
fae^ young — ^junYento—- with the flesh of 
dead cattle, and of dead dogs. 

— Relick*from crosses.'} i. e. Feeds on 
the remains of the bodies of malefactors 
that were left exposed on crosses, or 
gibbets, and brings part of the carcase 
to her nest — 1. 78. 

79. Hence^ ^cl From thul being 
supplied with -such sort of food by the 
old one, the young vulture, when she is 
grown up to be a great bird, feeds upon 
the same. 

80. When now, I'c] ,She feeds herself 
and her young in the same manner, 

' whenever she has a nest of her own, in 
some tree which she appropriates for 
building in. ^ 
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Sed lepoi^'m, aut c»pt^m, famulee Jovis^ et gen^rdftse 

In sahu venantur aves : hiric piWa cubili 

Ponitur: inde autem, cum »e matultt levfirit 

PrbgenieS'fitimulfmte fame, festinat ad illaro^ 

Qaam primuni rupto praedam gustaverat ovo. 83 

w£dificator ei^t Centronius, et tnodo curVd 
LfiUore Cajetse, sumtnS nuhc Tiburis arce, 
Nunc Prflenefttinis ih montibus, alta parabat 
C.ulmina villarum, Grsecis, longeque petitis 
Marnkoribus, vincens Fortunae atque nerculis &d^m ; 00 

IJt spado vincebat Capitolia nostra Posides^ 
Dum sic ergo habitat Centronius, imminuit rem^ 
Fregit opes, nee parva tamen mensura relictse 
IV^rtis erat : totam banc turbavit filius amens^ 
Dum meliore novas attoUit marmore villas. Q5 

Quidam sortiti metuentem Sabbata patremj 
Mil pre^ter nubes^ et cceli numen adoranti 



^1. Bandmaids of Jove.] feagl^. &ee 
Ho». lib. iv. ode ir. 1. 1, et seq, where 
the eagle is called ministruni lulmmU 
•jitera, because supposed to carry Jove's 
thunder. See Faancis, note there. 

JBl— 2. XMU hirdii jfc] N6t only 
«ag1es, but the fitlcons of various kinds* 
bunt hares and kids, and having caught 
thenoy carry them to their- nests to feed 
their young with. 

85. Thence, 4*^0 i> e. From being led 
with' such sori of food when young. 

— TAe nuUure jprogei^.] The young 
ones, when grown up, and fbU fledged. 

84. iZdtKtf Uieif, ^.] tJpon its wings, 
and takes it flight 

--^Hunger stimulating.'} When sharp- 
ened by hunger. 

84^5., Battent tp that prey,^ To th^ 
same sort of food. 

85. fFhich it had first tatted ic] 
Which it had been used to from the time 

,it was first hatched — rupto ovo, from the 
broken egg— f^om its very egg*shell, as 
we say. 

86. Centromus.) A famous extravagant 
architect, who. with bis sonj ^who took 
after him,) built away all his estate, and 
had so many palaces at last, that he was 
too poor to live in any of them. 

87. Caieta.'} A sea>port in Campania, 
not far from Baia?, built in memory of 
Caieta, nurse to ^neas. See ^n. vii. ]. 
l*-4, 1 lie shore was here remarkably 



sinuous and crooked. 

— Summit of Jiiur.^ S^ sat. iii. l£^^ 
tiote. 

88. Pr€Bnatine tHo^ntaini,'] On tfit 
mountains near Prseneste, a city of Italy^ 
aboiii twenty miles from Itome. ' 

fFMjTfiTKirtng.] Planning andboildi6|^t 
thus preparing them for habitation. 

88 — 9. The high fops, jr.] Magniflceot 
and loftj country-houses. 

'39* With iJredan, j^c] Finished iii 
the most superb taste with Grecian and 
other kinds of foreign marble. 

§a Temp^ of For/une.] There was ontf 
at Rome built of the finest marble by 
Nero; but here is meant that at Pras^ 
neste. 

^QfBertuies.^ At Tibui^, ^iiefetherd 
was a very great library. 

^1. Munuch Posides, id] A freedmail 
and favourite of Claudius Caesar^ wbd 
wais possessed of immense richt^j h^ 
built on the shore' at Baiae some baths 
which' were v^ry magniftceni, and 6alled» 
after him, Plosidianse^. 

^-^Our capUois.] 0$ which there were 
several, besides that at Rome, as at Ca- 
pua, Pompeia, and other places. But 
the poet means particularly the capitol 
at Rome, which, after having been 
burnt, was rebuilt and beautifi e d most 
magnificently by Domitian. 

93. WhiU thut, ^c] While he thus 
builds and inhabits such expensive and 
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teut the har^ or the kid, the handmaids of Jote^ and th^ nobk 

birds, hunt in the forest : hence prey is put 

Ih their nest : but, thence, the mature progeny^ when 

It has raised itself, hunger stimulating, hastens to that 

Prey, which it had first tasted the egg being broken. dS 

Centronius was a builder^ and now on the crooked 
iShore of Caieta, now on the hi^est summit of Tibur, 
NdW in the Prsenestine mountains, was preparing the high 
Tops of villas, with Grecian, and with marble 8ou|rht 
Afar off, exceeidUng the temple of Fortune and of Hercules : 90 
As the eunuch Posides out-did our capitols. 
While thus, therefbile, Centronius dwells^ he diminished his 

estate, 
He impaired his wealth, nor yet waf the measure of the remaining 
Part small : his mad son confounded all this. 
While he raised up new- villas with better marble. 95 

Some chance to have a father who fears the Sabbaths, 
*tbej adore nothing beside the clouds^ and the Deity of heaven t 



toi^iictBt houMty he outnuit his iH- 
toom«. 

99. Nor yet t ^c] Kererthelesi, though 
he lessened )iis fortune^ yejt there wat no 
until part of it left 

94. £PZt muui son, j^cj His son, #ho, 
from the ekample of bk father, had con- 
tracted a tort of madness for. expensive 
building, confounded the remaining part 
of his father's fortune, when it came to 
hun, after hit Other's death. 

95. Sidsed iip new vilhs, ^c."} Endea- 
vouring to excel his father, and to build 
mt e'stiU greater expense, with more 
costly materials. 

This instance tdf Centronius and his 
son is here given as a proof of the poet's 
argument, that children will follow the 
Vices and follies of parents, a^id perhaps 
even exceed them (comp. 1. 55.); there- 
fore parents should be very careful of the 
example Which they set their children.' 

96. Some chance, fc"} Sortiti— «. e. it 
lulls to the lot of some. 

«— .FVori <fte Sabboikf,'} Not only re- 
verencas tlM eeveoth day, but the other 
Jewith feests, which were called Sah*- 



The poet having shews, that children 
folbw the example of their parents in 
vice and folly, here shews, that in rtHU 
P9W BOAttmi alio dbUdNaare M bf 



their parents* exampte. 

97. Beside the daiuft.} Because ^ 
Jews did not worship images, but looked 
toward heaven when 'they preyed, diey 
were charged with worshipping the 
clouds, the heathen having no notion 
but of worshipping some visible oliject;. 

— The Deity xxf heeioetu\ Juvenal* 
though he was wise enough to Inugh aft 
his own country gods, yet had not any 
notion of the onx txus God. which 
makes him ridkule the Jewish worship. 

However, I doubt much, whether, by* 
nnmen cceli, in this place, we are not to 
suppose Juvenal, as r^yreienting thn 
Jews to wotfebtp the material heaven, 
«< Uie blue stherial sky,** (as Mr. Addi. 
son phrases it in his translation of the 
19th Psahn,) imaghdng that th^ made 
a deity of it, as be siq>posed they did 
of the clouds; this I think the rather, 
as it stands here- joined with nubes, and 
waslikewiseavlsibleobject. SeeTAcm 
Hist. V. initia 

As for the God of Heaven, he was to 
Juvenal, as to the Athenians, ctyvArf sf 
i^sK, (see Acts xvii. S3.) utterly un- 
known; and therefore the poet could 
not mean him by nuuNfn cosB. '< Afker 
'< the wisdom of God, tiie world by wts- 
<« dom knew not God.'* 1 Cor. i 31. 
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N«e distMre fvntaiit Uuiiaii& earfae aiiSlaf% 
Qua pater abstintiit ; mox e( praqxtlia ponoot ; 
Romanas ft»tein solki eontemnere leges^ 
Judaicum.edkctint, et servant,, ac raetciant ju^ 
"Fj^didit arcano quodeufiqiae volumine Moses t 
Non monstrare vms, ead^ nisi sacra colenii ^ * 
Qusesitum ad ibntesi solos deckicert verpos. 
Sed paler in caus&, ciu septima qusque fait hsix 
Ignava, et partem vit» non attigKl vilUin. 

'Spoitte taaien juvenes Luitantov csatefa r sotnn 
Inviti quoque avaritiam exercere jubentor. 
Ballit eoini vitiuiB specie virtBtis, et luub^d. 
Cum sit triste babitu, vultiique et veste severum. 
Nee dubte tafiqAia«& frugi. hkucfetiir wvat^m^ 
Tanquam parous homo, et rerum tutela auarucn; 
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an 9mm*tJUA «» U dSferent from 
juiwrm*] They think it as abominable 
fo ta$ the one as the other. Here he 
^norantly ridicules their obsenrance of 
that law. Ler. zL 7. Ao. 

^99. IkfJIMer, |^.] Ht treato it as a 
mfMm of mefo traditiom aa if the sen 
«aJy did it, bacauai bis faftbar did il ba» 
Ib^bia. ^ 

. ^ bfl m feyfayaili^^ft]Heyehari> 
tfenlaa the a%bt of etrQurndsioBv which 
W9ik paifoniied •■ the eighth dajr after 
^mk kklk, accordiBg to Gtsu afiii» liV 



100. U»ed to tUtpim, 49.} H bcttg 
their woatadT eostom and practice to 
hoMthehnraaf Roma, nUttve to the 
wmnMif of tbo gode in psrttculnir, in the 
higlMstoeiitaBBpl. Sea Exod. xxiii 24w 

iOi. Tht^ Isant.] From tbeir efaikU 
hood. £disciiiit^4earn hy haavik 

•^Jtnd ^fsar*} ABd-revereBca-^ 
IQS. Whtummat MOS09, 4fc.] t. fk 
Whataaarer it be that Moses, &«. Fmtn 
th» passage it appears^ that l-Iofles was 
kiviwn and schottwledged, by the ikeft. 
theoy to be the lawgiver of the. Jews. 

f— Acrel tMfaiiM.} B^^ttMsisaoeaot tbe 
Panlaleiidi, (so oaUad fron frnrre, k^m, 
andr nv%»9, a baok or vohnne,) or five 
boDhaoflftooes* Ac^ifofthiswashept^ 
as it is fo this day» in every syoagogne^ 
locked vp in « press, or chest (arca)^ and 
DCTer exposed. to sight,, unlesa wlieii 
brought out to be read at the time of 



worsh%> in: file synagmgue, and then (fi9.' 
now) it was reti^med to its place, and 
again locked up. This is probably al* 
luded to by Juvenal*s epithet of arcano, 
from arc tt >'*' a a Roaohmilt, ft^m, 'S^wm * 
See- AiMsw. Arcanus-a-um. Voiiw ) 
mihe. fh>m vollro, to roU; denotes that 
the book of the laaR was rolled, DOt> 
folded up. See sat. z. Ifi6, note. 

103i J^ tashew the nw^ ^o.} They 
. weve fiDEbidden. certain eonneettona witt» 
the heathen; but when the poet»repna^ 
seats them so monstrously unchariuble, 
as'Bo* to shew « stranger the wa^ to a > 
place which he was ioi^iiitg aiW, \m* 
less he were a Jew, he mi^be supposed 
to.- speak from pr^udice and misiolbr«> 
mattoBi So in tbe ncaLt.Uno— 

104. To lead, ^c] He snppaees, thaT 
if aman, who wsn not a Jew* wete ever 
SO' tUraty, and asked the: way to sowft- 
spring to-^iencfa bis tiiirsti they would 
soaaer let him pcenb than direct him to ' 
• it.' Btit no such thing was taught by 
Maaes. See £xod. xjdi. 21;. and cb^ 
xxiiL 9> ■ . ' 

Verposr lika.Horace*aapaUa, hwmmd 
of contempt 

ms. Thetfktkefk 4f«v3 Who> aa the 
poet would be undentoad^ 8at«^ttiflat>the 
exanqile. 

^"Evertf seventh day, jv.] Throughetilt: 

the year this wa» oSserved ar s dag^of 

resti the other sabbaths at their staled 

« times.. The pec* igaanntlr imptetes 

thif OMK^ to aaidfei^fMoiia^. irhkhr 
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Nor do they think swine's 9eAi to be diHereni (Vom bnman, 
From which the Iktker abst«in'<l; and soon they lay aside their 

foreskins^: 
But used to despise the Roman laws, 100 

They learn, and feep, and fear the Jewish law, 
Whatsoever Moses imth delivered in the seci^t tdume: 
Not to shew the ways, tinless to one observing the same rile% 
To lead the circumcised only to a sough t-for ^ntain ; 
But the father is in fault, to whom every seventh day was 105 
Idle, and he did ntH meddle with any part of life. 
Young men^ nevertheless, imitate the rest ef their own accord; 

only 
Avarice they are commanded to exerrise against their wills ; 
For vice deceives under the appearance and shadow of virtiie, 
When it is sad in habit, and severe in countenance. and dress. 
Nor is the, miser doubtfully, praised as frugal, 11 i 

<As a thrifty man, and a saleguard of his own affiurs, 



was hashed dotm from fitlicr Id sob, ttot 
knowing the dengn and imporUDC^ of 
the divine command. 

10$. Meddle, j^c] i. e. He reiVaiBcd 
from all bu8iiiefla» even tuch m related to 
the necsessariei of common life. The 
Jews carried fliis to a superstitioiis 
height; they eren condemned works of 
necessity and charity. If done on the 
Sabbath. See John Tii. S3. They also 
declared aelf-deflence to be unlawful on 
the Sabbath-day. See Akt. Univ. Hist. 
toi: X. p. Sit2. 

107. Young men, ^c."] The poet now 
begins on the subject of avarice, in order 
to shew how this also is communicated 
from &thcr to son: but here he makes a 
distinction. As to other vices, says he» 
youth want no force to be put upon them 
to incline them to imitation; whereas, 
this of ararice, being rather against dieir 
natura(1[>ent towards prodigality, requires 
some pains to be taken, in order to instil 
it into their minds. 

— The rest,} The other vices which 
have been mentioned. 
^108. Commanded, 41^.7 They have 
tnuch pains taken wiUi them to force 
them, as it were, into it, against their 
natural inclinations. 

109. Vice deceives f 4c*^] They are 
deceived at first, by being taught to look 
upon that as virtuous, from its appear- 
ance, which in troth, fn its real nature 
and doaign^ is ^ictoua. ^OSbiag ismore 



common than for vice to be coweea ld l 
under tfie gaib of virtue, at in. the 
instance which the poet is aboot to 
mention. In this sense it may be said^ 
Decipimnr specie recti. Hoa. de AA. 
1.35. 

1 10. Sad m hahU, ^.] The poet, in 
thb Une, m which he is describlBg vic«, 
wearing the garfa^ and putting on tbo 
semblanee, of wisdom md virtne, bas 
probably in his eye the hypocrlWs» 
whom he so severely lashes at the 
beginnffigof the second Salire. Bee sA. 
ii. 1. 1— sa 

nabitu htm means outward t'aiifigfe^ 
demeanour, manner. Sad<<-*trifte^^ 
ffa¥e^ pensive, demure. 

— Severe in cout^enance, ^c.} A seva* 
^ri^ of cottAteaaace, and a negl^geni^ in 
dress, were supposed cbaracleristic of 
wi^m and wlue, and Were therefora 
in high esteem among the philosophers^ 
and those who would be thought wiser 
and better than others. Hence, ia or* 
der to deceive, ^ese were assumkl by 
vinous pe<^le. See Matt vL 1€^ . 

111. DoubtftUly praised, ^*1 Nobody 
doubts his sincerity, or tiiat he is other 
than his appearance bespeaks him, vix* a 
frugal man, and careful of his affairs, 
which is cerUunly a taudabie cha« 
racter. 

Sic timidus se cauCum vocat, sordidus 
parcum, 9vK« 
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Certa magis, quam si fbrtunas servat easdem 

Hesperidum serpens, aiit Ponticus: adde quod hunc, de 

Quo loquor, egregium populus putat, alque vereadum 

Artificem : quippe his crescunt patrimonia fabris. 

Sed crescunt quocunque modo, majoraque Qunt 

Incude assidu^^ semperque ardente camino. 

£t pater ergo animi felices credit avaros, 

Qui miratur opes, qui nulla exempla hes^ti 

Pauperis esse putat; juvenes hortatur, ut illam 

Ire viam pergant, et eidem incumbere sectes. 

Sunt cjus^in yitiorum elementai.his protinus illo^ 

Imbuit, et cogit minimas edlscere sordes. ^^ 

Mox acquirendi docet insatiabile votum 2 

SerYorum ventres modio castigat tniqu0| 
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lis. More cmam* icl At th« 
time he is acdngfrom ho better principle, 
than that of the most sordid avarice, 
msd takes care to hoard up and secure 
llis moqey-bags in such a manner^ as 

. that they are safer, than if guarded by 
the dragon which wati^ed the garden of 

> the Heq>eridet, the daughters of Atlas, 
from whence, notwithstanding, Hercnl^ 
atole the golden iq>plea; or by the 
dragon, which guarded the golden fleece 
pi Colchis, in Pontus, from whence, 

, BOtwithstanding, it was stolan by Jiu 
lon. 

1 14. jidtL"} We may also add to this 
•ccount of the character here spoken of, 
that he is in high estimation with the 
generality of people, who always judge 
of a man by what he is worth. 

jti bona pan l^ominumt decepta cupkKne 

^il satis est, inquit, quia tanti quantum 

habeas, sis, 

HoR. lib. i. sat i. 1. 61, 2. 
" Some self'deceip'd, who think their lust 

" of gold 
^* Is but a lave of faine, this maxim 

- " Ao/d— 
•• Noforkune*s large enough, since others 

** rate 
** Our worth proportioned to a large 

'* estate. Fkaxcis. 

lis. The people ihmk,^ 4rc ] Tbey reckon 

tlus man, who has been the fabricator of 

hia own fortune to so large an amount, 

, ^ excellent workman in his way, and 

to be highly reverenced* 



116. To the workmen^ fc] FabrU 
bei^ is metaphorical, and is applied to 
these fabricators of wealth for tbem* 
selves, because those who coined or 
made money for the public were called 
fabri, or monetae labricatores. Fab^ 
usually denbtes a smith — i, e, a work- 
pum in iron and other bard materiak, 
a forger, a hammerer: 90 these misers, 
who were continually at work to increase 
th^ wetilth, might be said tp forge aqd 
hammer out ft fortune for themselves, 
and in this sens^ might be called fabrL 
To such as tbese, saya the poet^ rich^ 
increiise. 

11 7. jy whatsoever metfns.^ They were 
not very scrupulous or nice, as to th« 
means of increasing their store, whether 
by right or wrong. 

118. jy the assiduous anvilf and the 
forget.i^c*] The poet still continues his 

metaphor. As smiths, by continually 
beating th^ iron on the anvil, and bay- 
ing the forge always beated, fabricate 
and complete a great deal of work ; so 
th^se misers ar^ always iprging and 
fashioning something or other to increase 
their wealth. Their incessant toil and 
labour may be compared to w<w%ing ft 
the anvil, and the burning desire of 
th^r mipds to tbe lighted forge. C«- 
mino here is tq be und^tood of , the 
forge or furnace in which the iron is 
heated. 

119. The father therefore, j-c] Seeii\g 
these men abound in wealth, and not 
recollecting what pains it cost theu|, 
both of b^^ and piind; to acquire if, 
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More certain, than if, tho<w same fortunes, the serpent 
or the Heijperides or of Pontus should keep. Add» that 
This man, of whom I speak, the people think an excellent, and 

venerable 115 

Artist, for to these workmen patrimonies increase t 
But they increase by wliatsoever means, and become greater 
By the assiduous anvil, and the forge always Jburning. 
And the father therefore believes the covetous happy of mind. 
Who admires wealth, who thinks that there are no examples 
Of an hwpy poor man ; he exhorts his young men, that they 
Alay persist to go that way, and apply earnestly to the same 

sect. 
There are certain elements of vices ; with these he immediately 

seasons 
Them, and compels them to learn the most trifling stinginess. 
By-and-by he teaches an insatiable wish of acquiring : 125 

He chastises the bellies of the servants with an unjust measure, 



thinking the rich tm the onl/vhappy 
people, and that a poor man must be 
ViiMrable— • 

151. Exhorts kit ffi^ung meii.] His 
floas that are growing up. 

152. To go that iMiy.] To tread in the 
iteps of these money-getting people. 

-^jippljf - eametiiyt j^c.') Incumbo 
signifies to apply with earnestness and 
diligence to any thing. The father here 
recomoiends it to his sons, to apply 
themseUres diligentlx^ to the practises of 
these people, whom the poet humopr- 
oosly styles a sect, as if they were a 
sect of philosophers, to which the word 
properly belongs. Those who joined in 
following the doctrines pf Plato, were 
said to be of the Platoijic sect— so secta 
Socratica. Secta comes from sequor, 
to follow. 

133. Certain demnitt, 4fC.] Certain 
rudiments or beginnings. Tlie father 
does not all at once bid his sons to be 
covetous, but insinuates into their minds, 
by little and little, sordid principles. 
This he does as soon as they arc capable 
of receiving them, which I take to be 
the meaning of protinus here. Imbuo 
signifies to season meat, or the like ; so, 
by metaph. to season the mind ; also to 
liimish, or store. 

184. Compels them to learn, j-c] 
From his example, like paltry acts of 
pieanoess and aTarice— -minimM sordes. 

J 25, BtfHind-lnf.1 As th^y grocvr up, he 



opens his grand plan to them ; and as 
they ha?e been taught to be mean aql 
stingy in lesser matters, he now instructs 
them how to thriTCy by applying the 
same principles to the science of getting 
money by low and illiberal mjians. 

— /nJo/ioMc wish.'] A 4esire Uuit cap 
never be s#tisQed«-such is the inordinate 
love of money. Amor habeodi* Viacu 
JEn. viii. 1. 317. 

126. Jfe chastisest j-c.J The poet in 
this, and in some of the following llnes« 
particularises certain instances of thosf^ 
mininiee sordes, which he had hinted at, 
1. 124, and which the father is supposed 
to set an example of to his sons, in 
order to season and prepare their minds 
for greater acts pf sordidn^s ap^ ay^ 
rice. 

First, Juvenal takes notice of the way 
in which the father trpats Ijis servants. 
He pinches their bellies^ by withholding 
from theip their dpe 4llowaiice of food, 
by giving them short measure, ivhich is 
implied by iniquo medio. The Romans 
measured out the food which they gave 
their slav.es; ^is was so much a month, 
apd therefore called demensum, fiot\i 
mensis^-or rathef, perhaps , from deme* 
tior-«TWhence part, demensus-a-um. 

We find this word in Tea. Phorm. 
act i. sc. i. 1. 9. where Davus is repre- 
senting Geta, as having saved some- 
thing out of his allov^^nce, as a present 
for the bride of his m^ist^'s spi^ 

T 
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Ipse qi^ue esi^rie^ ; neque enim omnia siwon^t tuuyiam 

Mucida cp^i'ulei panU oonsumefe frinita, 

De^^fnum «qUIii« media aervare pciiwtel 

^ptembri; ncc non diSerre in tempora co&nae J 30 

Alteriiis, cpnelnm eeslivreum parte lacertt 

Sigii4l|u«», vel dimidio putriqii^ siluroy 

Filaque 6«^(ifi nufnarala inciudere porri : 

Inyit^tiii ad hsc aliqub de poBC^ neganci. 

iSed quo divi(ia9 heoc per lormenia coactas? 185 

C)uin furor baud dubiua, cuin sit inantfesta phi«nesi% 

tlllop^pt^ fBfiiriari^ egenti vitere fate? 

Tnterea pleno cum turgrt sacculus ore, 

Ch^HJIT AIM>a KUMMI^ fKTANTUM IP^A BEeOKIA CBSSCIT 9 

Et minus banc optat, qui non habet. Ergo paralur 140 

AU^fft viUa Ubi| cum rua non sufitoit unttoi, 



I^MOif & 9meMm vm d^dtmemo $uo, 
Suum defraudoM genxum, comparrit 

miser » 

Geta had saved of his corn, of which 
the slaves had so many measures cycry 
month, and turned it into money. IMo- 
dium was a measure of abeut a peek aad 
an half. Ainsw. 

127. He also hungering, J H«]f starving 
himself at the same time. 

<-— Neither does he, ^-g.] He does n«t 
suffer, or permit, all the pieces of bread, 
which are so %tale as to be blue with 
mouldiness, and musty with being 
hoarded up, to be eaten up at oBce, 
but makes them serve again and again. 

129. Thehashj ^-c] Minutal, a dish 
made with herbs and meat, and other 
things chopped together ; from niinuo, 
to diminish, or make a thing less. 

— Of f/esterdaj/.] Whieh had been 
dressed the day before, and now sensed 
up again. This he will still keep, though 
in the month of Sfptember, a time of 
year when, from the autumnal damps, 
victuals soon grow putrid. The blasts 
of the south-wind at that time were 
particularly insaluJbrious. See sat. vi. 
51G, note. 

150. Jho to defer ^ ^-e.] "Who accus- 
toms himself to keep for a second meal, 

151. i:he bean,] Conchis.— See sat. 
iij. 2^, npte. 

^■-Sealed up.} Fut inta spip^ vessel, 

. the cover or mouth oi lyhicb wii& sealed 

t^p cloB^ with the ip83ter*s seal« ^^tp 

prevent tbe servaQU gettii^g ^ iV Q^ 



perhaps int»aeme ettpboavd, tke door of 
which had the master^a seal upon it. , 

9^aYi.^Wbat Ml th«lacMt^.wMk I 
cle not any where find wUh <0vtftinl^. 
Atnsw^r^ «^hi H ft kM <# ch«p fish 
usually salted. Tim, m^tHim^i bere, ia 
cf^Wcl%^vn»verfifiU; | fi^^pne, teause 
caught^ in t^ Sttquner tm^^i «ii4 hr 
Ihk refson, so 4QMfrW V0t f^O ^^7 
U^ ke^ \oag awec«. 

. 139« ^'U^^alf^ ^nkimgshad.] See 
sat iv. 55; ^4 Aivaw^ SitimMk lit. 
^d with fn ^fiiCa^ puU«i sikifiM. 

155, To sliiAi 14/;.} Inelu^vttpr^-u & fe» 
Include U the s^stie aealed ^Msaei-^The 
in&^iitivf inc^ei^,, li^e^'die aervarc, i 
129, fu^d t)ie nop 4iffiwra» L 1«0» ^ 
goiFerned hg the solUna, 1* \2% 

-^Number'd threads, ^.] ' Seetttt 
porri. ^ {9i ^t. iU. 29^ %. Juvenal caUa 
it sectile porrum. See there.-^Tbei» 
were two difiereiit speciea otf the leek ;. 
one aort was calle4 sedum, sectifo, asd 
aectivum; the ether ca^itatutt; th» 
fbmer of whkh wa^ reckoned Uw wont. 
See Pliv. li^, xi](. c. & 

Frovi tfae|»ott<Hs^ tS a leek tiMte are 
^res which hang downwardo* when the 
leek i« taken put o/F t^e growd^ wliich 
the poet here calls iU, or threads, which 
they resemble. I^ hece huaftaHmuslj 
represents a person so soid«dlysv8ricioi&% 
as to count the threads, or fibres, at the- 
|K>ttom of a leek, that if one of these 
sjbould be missing he nyght fin4 it out. 

Tike ^j^etSi sftftivuna ttoydaicUlc^ ar* 
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for Beitber doeft he ever bear 
To consume^all tlie mudtv pieces of blue breads 
Who is used to keep ibe htak of yesterday in the midat of 



He also hungVing : 
1 the 



September ; also to'defer^ to the time of another supper^ ]39 

The bean, sealed up with part of a summer 

T^ish, orwith halfa stinkiafi(fthad) 

And to shut up the number^ threes of a aective leek t 

Any one invited Troin a bridge to tkeee^ wotrid refusew 

Bat for what end are riches oather^d by ihese tor mentSy 136 

Since it is an undoubted madttess, ainee it is a roantfett pkreosj^ 

That you may die rich, to Uve wiik a Reed? firte ? 

Ifl the mean time, whei> the ba|; sweUs wiw a full mouthy 

TUE love; OF S10K£Y INCBSASftS, AS MVOU AS MOJIET IT9BL# 
- 1NCABA8E8 ; 

And he wishes for it less, who has il itoc Thevefinie is pre* 

pared 140 

Another villa for you, when one country seat is not sufficient ; 



l^en to •Orat lort cf leek, ftM» Hi Wag 
uaiid «9 «u« «r Ai«i h inta stell jutces 
#Imv mnadikilb viotiMat o# mif kirtd 
ap» Anwm* aiedkuB. 

154. fmittdj¥0ni m bt^dlge.} 9m mtk 
'm,ll0^ The lirklgekfllMtBeiae were 
tke wnel j^ane wlMre4^«ggiir# teoi thcj^ 
Mmd, ui <nrdtp to to§ 6f tke 



Tbapcel^ Ctf a«Mb^ hu dbecrifCioR of 
A»wkMu^thMit^9i ^AmA% hen t«U» 
<is» that if this, wreich were t«( kiVite * 
^ommamlteggm to wuok fm^kiKkM as be 
i«|rt iw himMlf and faailly, Ui« ^«M«v 
wosld reiise toeome. 

135. But for whatmdy ^^ abiw^Terfai 
arast b9 QMkrsCood liere, m babes, or 
fNMides^ 99 tbfrUke olbei'in'itg the ec« 
cusative case is without a verb to govern 
it We inaf then retd the limv-^ 

To wbeepufiposedo yoit j^oneM iMes, 
g^AmreA togetiMT by these tonnents— 
«. 9, wid^ 80 iMieb puBishmettt and un- 
easiness to youcseir? See sat* x^ 1. IS, 
13. M ■ - 

MIL iL lib. ii. L 82. 

Danda est heUebori muUopars mtmma 



Ifndo an Attaeytmpn^raiiaWbdatmtt 

JKmtv fwakefthoie AntkyraHkeir ovm^ 
JtiheHebwe reserved Jbr $kem akne. 

FxAMClSt 



Vev AMi^fT% wti *0f«, J«ir. lei. M. 
k S7, Mte. 

137. J neetfyfate, ^v.] «. ^ To AaM 
Uto faie o^the pSbf ; uy M^ as if destifted 
to pmariy aMd wam, fyt fbe sake of 
biinlf #lcfa irtM* you dle^ tf tine wbeif 
ye«# Hefae^ «au» av«i y<oo noCfaiD^, M 
ilMyeverso gf«at. 

f 38, Ifilai M» bagswdh, {«.} And lil 
aiis, tot whidt yaitt are tarmeatitfg^yoiM'. 
self at this rate, you find no satisfartioi^ 
or eowtemmeat in ; fM when your bags 
are Med a|» to dNT very laoutb, still you* 
want more. The getting of money and 
toe love ci money increase together; 
tbe ioAore you bote; ike atore yoa 



Crescit kuMgena iBiHrutrksfdrops, 4f«w 
Seei Noa. Hb. ii ode iL and bb; iii. ode 
x>vi. 1.17.18. 

Crescentem sefuUmr cura petuniam 

Majorumquefiimetm 

14a MewkftesJ&r it less, f c.} A poor 
roan looks no farther tban for a suppijr 
of his present wanto; be never diinks g£ 
atiy tiling more. 

-» Therefofte'] Becavse tboo art in- 
satiable' in* ibf desires. 

— Is prepared, ~^c.3 Not content 
wMi one country-bouse, another is pur- 
chased, and gotten ready, prepared for 
thy reeeptioe, as one ytHA not suf- 
ficti# 
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fit proftrre libet fines ; majorque videtur, 

tit melior vicina seges : mercaiis et lianc^ et 

^rbusta, etdensd montem qui canei olird : 

Quorum si pretio domitius non ylncitur ullo^ 

Nocteboves macri, lassoque famelica coHo 

Armenta ad virides hujus mittentur aristas ; 

Nee prius inde domum, quam tota novalia ssvos 

In ventres abeant, ut ctedas fiilcibus actum. 

Dlcere vix possis, quam multi talia plorent^ 

Et quot venales injuria fecerit agros. 

Sed qui sermones ? quam foedse buccina famse t 

Quid nocet hoc ? inquit ? tutiicam mihi malo lupini, 

Quam si me toto laudet vicinia pago , 

Exigui ruris paucissima farm secantem. 

Scilicet et roorbis et debilitate carebis, 

Et luctum et curam effugies^ et tempora vitse 



U5 



150 



153 



l42. ti Wees you io etdend, ^fc] You 
ihink the present limits of your estate 
ioo confined, and therefore jou want t« 
enlarge them. 

149. Neighbomr't com*^ Arista is pro* 
perly the bc«rd of oom» and, by synec 
the whole ear ; and so the com itsdf, as 
growing. Tou take it into your bead 
that your neighbour's corn looks better 
than yours, therefore you determine to 
purchase, and to possess yourself of his 



144. Gropes qf tree$.2 Arbustum sig-k 
nifies a copse or grove of treef, pleasant 
for its shade. 

— Which is iuhite, jc] The bloom of 
the olire is of a white or light grey 
colour. Dense here means a vast quan* 
tity/ See sat. i. 120, note. 

145. IVith ang^ price of which, 4fc] If 
you cannot tempt the owner to part with 
them for any price which you offer for 
the purchase, then you have recourse to 
stratogem to make him glad to get rid of 
them. 

146. By night the lean oxen* ^c] In 
the night-time, when you are not likely 
to be discoveredfyou turn your oxen 
which are half-stanred, and your other" 
herds of gracing beasts, which are kept 
sharp for the purpose, into your poor 
neighbour's corn. 

146—7. Tired necks,'} That have been 
yoked, and at work aU dajr^ and there- 
fore the more hungry. 



i47. To the green com, 4;c,'i Inordef 
to eat it up. 

1 48. Nor may they depart home, jv*] 
They are not suffered to stir homeward^ 
tiU they have eaten up. the^ whole crop* 
as clean as if it had been reaped. 

— The whole crop.] Tota novalia. 
Notale estj saith Flin;r» quod alternis an* 
nis seritur^*— .'* Land sown every other 
« year,*' and therefore produces the more 
plentiful crops. Here, by ineL novalia 
signifies the crops thatgrow on such land; 
See Viao. Geor. 1 1. 71. 

1^1. It^ry, 4-c.] Many have had 
reason to complain of such treatment, 
and have been forced to seU their land 
to avoid being ruined. 

152. What speedies f **] tVhat does the 
world say-of you, saya the poet, for such 
proceedings? 

--*• Trumpet ofjoulfame.^'yiht poet 
is interrupted before lie has finished, by 
the eager answer of the person to whom 
be is supposed to be speaking« and with 
whom he is expostulating* 

153. " What does this hurtf**] Says 
the miser; what harm can what th6 
world says do? See Hoa. sat^. i. L 
64—7. 

— Coat ofationne.] Lupinus signifies a 
kind of pulse, of a bitter and harsh taste^ 
covered with a coat, husk, or shell. See 
Vao. G. i. 1. 75, 6. Isidorus says, that 
the best definition of lupinus is, «:rp 
TiK Av^rif^ quod vultum gustantis amari* 
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And it likes you to extend your borders ; and greater appears 
And better your neiglibour's corn : you buy also this, and 
Gtoves of trees, and the mountain which is white with the 

thick olive : 
With any price of which if the owner be not prevail^ on, 145 
By night the lean oxen, and the fkmished herds, with tired 
Necks, will be sent to the green corn of this man. 
Nor may they depart home from thence, l^efbre the whole crop 
Is gone into their cruel bellies, so that you would believe it 

done by sitrkles. 
You can hardly say, how many may lament such thihgs, 150 
And how many fields injury has.made to be set to sale. 
** But what speeches ? how the trumpet of foul fame ?'* — 
'" What does this hurt ?" says he : "1 had rather have the 

" coat of a lupine, 
'^ Than if the neighbourhood in the whole village should praise 



me 



155 



Cutting the very scanty produce of a little farm." 
1 warrant you will want both disease and weakness, 
And you will escape mourning and care; and a long space of 
life, 



tudin'e ionlnstet. Ainiwoxiti tbixikf 
\hkt lupinus signifies what we call bops;, 
and this seems likely, as we may gather 
from the story in Athenaeus, lib. ii. o. 
kiv. where be relates of Zeno the Stoic* 
that be was ill-tempered and harsh, till 
he had drunk a quantity of wine, and 
then he was pleasant and good bu« . 
inoured. On Zeno's being asked the rea- 
son of this change of temper, he said> 
ilhat '^ the same thing happened to him 
<*a$ to lupines; for lupines/' says hej 
*' before they are soaked in water, are 
•• very bitter ; but when piit into \vat6r, 
'* and made soft by steeping, and arts 
** well soaked, tbey are mild and plea^ 

* sant'* Hops grow with coats, or la- 
minie, one over another. But whatever 
be the exact meaning of lupini, the 
meaning of this hasty answer of the mi- 
flier's is as follows : ** Don't talk to me of 
** what speeches are made about me, or 
** what the trumpet of fame may spread 
*'' abroad, to the disadvantage of my cha- 

* * racten I would not give a pin *s head 
** for all they can say against me, if I 
'* do but get rich : but 1 would not give 

* the husk of a lupine for the praise of 



*< a!l tbe town, if my farm be small, 
«« and afford but a poor crop." 

q,d. If I am rich, they cant hurt rot 
by their abuse : but if poor, thfrir praise 
will do me no^ood. 

155. The very scanty prodvee.'\ Faucis- 
sima farra. Far denotes all manner of 
corn. Paucisfuma need not be taken 
literally in the superlative sense, but 
as intensive, and as meaning a very 
small, an exceeding scanty crop of corn. 
See note on densissima lectica, sat. u 
1. 120, n. 2. The comparative and su- 
perlative degrees are often used by the 
Latih writers only in an intensive 
sense. 

156. 1 warrant, 4rc.3 Here the poet is 
speaking ironically, as if he said to the 
miser— -To be siire, Sir, people like you, 
who aire above the praise or dispraise of 
the world, are doubtless exempted too 
from the calamities which the rest of the 
world suff'er, such as sickness and infir- 
mities. See sat. 1. 1. 227. Tou are also 
out of the reach of affliction and sotrow. 
See sat. x. I. 242—4. Carebis — yoi^ 
wiU be without— free from. 
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Longa tlbi post hsBC fiuo nieliore dftbuntur ; 

Si tantuni culti soli^ possederia agri^ 

Quantum sub Taticx populus Rouianus arabat. 16D 

Mox etiam fractis setate, ac Punica passis 

Pnelia, vd Pyrrhum iaimaneni> gladioique Mo|ossqS| 

Tandem pra multis vix jugera bina dabantur 

Yulneribus : merces ea saoguUvU atque laborU 

NuUis visa unquam meritis minor, aut ingratac 166 

Curta fides patrisg : saturabat glebula lalls 

Patrem ipsum, turbamque casse, qu& fo^ta jacebat 

Uxor, et in&nteft ludebant quatuor^^ naus 

Vernuta, tr^fi doapioi : aed magnis fratribua horUia 

A 8crobe vel »iiko radeHntibus^ altera couia I7d 

Amplior, et grandeflf famabaot pultibus otise. 

Nunc modus hie agri nostro non sufficit hoctou 

Inde fer9 scalerum caus«, uiec plura venen% 

Miscuit, aut ferro grassatur ssepius ullum 

Hamanae mentis vitium^ quam s»va cupido ^ 17$ 

Indomiti cengfts ; Dajm divea qui fieri yuli,, 

]St cUo vuU fieri : md qun leverentia legunv? 



15a jffUr thete tHmgf, fc.] Add to 
Idl Ukk» tint you must live longer than 

others, and be attended with uncommoa 
happiness— -melioiCe fate— with a more 
l^rosperous and more farourable destiny. 

159. If you alone possessedy ^0*1 ^TO' 
vided that you were so wealthy as to pos- 
sess, and be the sole owner of as much 
arable land as the people of Rome cul- 
tivated, when the empire was in its ino 
/ancy, under Romulus, and Tatius the 
Sabine ; who, for the sake of the ladies 
he brought with him, was received into 
the citj, and consociated with Romulus 
in the gOTernment However this might 
l)e considered as small,^ to lie cBvided 
among all the people* yet, in the haod« 
of one man, it would be a vast estate. 

161* j{fUTwi94»^'\ In after times^moz 
•—«ame while afier. 

— jOM:tf» with agfi.1 Worn out with 
1^ and the fistigues of war. Gravis an- 
nis n^es. Hoa« sat u 5. 

161—2, Badsufer^d the Punic vfars.'i 
Had undergone^ the toils and dangers of 
the three w^rs with the CartbaginiaDs, 
which alB)ost.ei(haii6ted the Eomacis. 

162. Crud Pjfrrhui^l '^^ ^°S ^^ 
£pirus» who vexed the Romans with 
perpetual wars, but, at last, was defeated 
and driven oi|t of Italy, 



162. Jfofosiitm Mffortff.] Tlie Sfolosst 
were a people of Efuru*; who fought 
against the Rom^s in Pyrrhus's arrny^ 
See aat. xii. 1. 108, note. 

163. At tenglh^l u e. After SO many 
toils toij dangers. ' 

-^Hardlyi tfva acres-] Jugerum — an 
acre, so catted from jugum bourn, being 
as much land a« a yoKe of Oxen coula 
plough in a day. Scaccety so much as 
two ^ree were given as a reward* foe 
loany wounds in battle. 

165« J%an up deserts, ^c] And this 
portion oCtwo acres, given to a" soldier,^ 
tfs a reward for the btood which he bad 
shed, and the toils he bad undergone in 
the service of bis country, was never 
found fault with as too litUe for his de* 
serts^ or as an instance of i^ breach of 
faith in bis country towards him, by re- 
warding bim less than he had reason to 
expect. €urtus ifieans little, shorty cur- 
tailed, imperfect, broken. Cuita fides 
may be applied to express a man's com* 
ing short of his promise. 

166. LUtle glebe. J Such a small piece 
of arable land. 

166— 7. Satisfied theftUher.} The poor 
soldier, who was the father of a nume- 
Kpus family. 

167. ^6ble of his cottage] Ccmsistfog 
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After these tbingB, will he gtten you with a better fioe ; 
~ If you alone |K)S8e88*d as mueh cultivated ground, 
As, under Tatius, the Roman people ploughed. lf)0 

Afterwards even to those broken with age, and who IumI sufier^d 

the Punic 
Wars, or cruel Pyrrhus, and the MolosMan Bworda, 
At length hardly two acres were given for many 
Wounds. That reward of blood, and of toil. 
Than no deserti ever eeem'd less, er the &ith email 165 

Of an ungrateful country. Such a little glebe satisfled 
The father himself, «nd the rubble of his cottage, where big lay 
The wife, and four infimte were playing, one a little 
Bond-slave, three masters : but for the great brothers of these 
From the ditch or ivrrpw returning, another supper J 70 

More ample, and greal pois smoked with pottage. 
Now this measure of ground is noi sufikient for our garden. 
Thence are commonly the oi^uses of villainies, nor noeeiipoisoas 
Has any vice of the human mixed, or oftener 
Attacked wkh the sword, than a cruel desire 175 

Of an unbounded income ; fi^r he who would be ricb» 
Would be 90 quickly too. Bui what reversace of the lavrs I 



ef Im wiA and msny cbHtb^B, some 
mail, etiiert grown up, 

1ST. JB^J t.#. Big» or great, wttfi 
cfaUa. 

IS9. BoHd- i hme -^ree ma^eri.'} One 
M n^~RM? chfldrcn thut were vtt^nfig 
to^cth«r vos n Hctle hood-thite horn of 
a ahe-alaTt. Tlie thmolliorB wev«cfail- 
^hr«n of the wSfh, end Uiereihre masters 
over the little s]e?e» hut aU playing to- 
gether, hMppy and content* 

'^Greot broihen,"} The Ma dkfl^hren 
now big^ enough to go out to Uboun 

170. 3kch or fy^rww, ic.'i Coming 
home fVom their aiy's wont, at d%ghig 
nnn pwughmg. 

171. More amplcl Theiv behig grown 
op, and returning hungry from ^eir 
IiWKiur, required a mor^ copious mea^ 
than the little ones who sliced at hom^ 

— Greaf pois.} Pots proportionably 
large to the provision whifib W4s to be 
made. 

^-Smoked with potU^e.'] Boiling Qyar 
the fire. Fills was a kind of pott9S;e 
made of meal, water, honey, or cheese 
and^eggs sodden tpgether. Ainsw. 

172. Measure Iff ground.} wsp. Two 
•eres, which, in ancient days, wa9 
thought s sttiScient reward for an old 



iralhuit Mhnder of hk ooontry, after nU 
his dangerBy toils, and wounds^ and 
which provided for, and made htm and 
all hisfhmily happy, is not, as4hnes go^ 
tho^gbtblgenouffh fi>rapleasure-ganlen. 

1 73. Tnencef fc^] Fiim corecoosneM. 
Comp. 1. 175. 

-^Caufft <ff villainies, ^c"] i. e. From 
Uils Yile principle arise, as fitnn their 
source, au manner of cruet and ImuI 
actions. See 1 Tim. vi. 10. former part. 

•— Morepoitontf j-c] Contrived more 
methods of destroying people in order 
to come a| their property, either by pot- 
son or the sword. See J«mesiT. I, 2. 

175. J cruei desire,} Whieh thinks 
no act of cruelty too great, to that its 
end may be accompUshed. 

So V)&o. JEn. iii. 1. $€, 57. 
QM mm mortaUa pectora cogi^ 
Auri sacra fames t 

17«. XJnhounded*\ Lit nntame^— 
t. e. that cannot be kept or restrained 
within any bounds. A metaphor taken 
from animals that vte wild and untamed* 
which are ungoTernable* and not to be 
restrained. 

— Be who would he rich,} So the aposil^ 
I Tim. vi. 9. •/' /8«vX4^fvsi vhjsvruf, 

1 7r. fy'ould he so fuickfy^ A.nd tbtrt« 
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Quis metus, aut pudor est unqiiam properanlis avari ? 

YiYite contehti casuli^ et collibus istis, 

O pueri, Marsus diceba^ et Hernicus oltm, 

Yestinusque senex ; panem quseramus aratro, 

Qui satis est mensis : laudant hoc numina ruris, 

Quorum ope et auxilio, gratae post munusarist^ 

ContinguiH homini Yeteris fastidia cjuerciis. 

Nil vetitum fecisse volet, queni non pudet alto 

Per glaciem perone tegi ; qui summovet Euros. 

Pellibus inversis : peregrina, ignotaque nobis 

Ad scelus atque nefas, quodcunque est, purpu^ ducit. 

Haec illi veteres praecepta niinoribus : at nunc 

Post-finem autumni medid de nocte supinum 

Clamosus juven^i pater e^^cilat : accipe ceras, 

ScTribe, puer, vigila^ causas age, perlege rubras 

maioruin leges, aut \item posce libello. 

Bed caput intactum buxo, uaresque pilosas 



180 



185 



]90 



fore takes the shortest way to carvt for 
himself through ev#ry obstacle. 

177. ^everef^ce of the laws*] The laws 
which are made to restrain all acts of 
murder, and violence, and fraud, are 
put totally out of the question ;• be 
treads them under his feet. 

178. Hastening miser.'] A covetousman 
who hastens to be riph has neither fear 
por shame; he dreads pot wb^t the laws 
pan dp to him, nor wha^ the world will 
fay of him. See Prov. xxviii. 22. 

179. ** Lipe contentedf** 4i;c*] The poet 
here mentions what was the doptrine of 
apciept tim^) in the days of simplicity 
and frugality, by introducing the exhor- 
tation of some wi§e apfi thrifty father to 
his children. 

180, *• youths,** ^c] Such was the 
language formerly of the fathers among 
die Marsi, the Hernici, and tlie Vestini, 
pf their phildren, in order to t^ach them 
contentihent, frugality, and industry. 

•^Martian*] The Mai^i were a labo- 
rioi}s people, about fifteen miles distant 
from. Rome. 

— Hernicifin^y Tlie Hemici, a people 
of New Latium. 

jSl. Vestinian.j Jhe Vestini ivere a 
people pf J^atiupa, bordering on the 
Sabines. 

' — " Seek breafl hy the plough,** ^c. ] Let 
us provide our own bread by our indus- 
try, asmucb as will suffice for our support. 

tSS. " Zfeiiies of the country. "J Jh^ 



Romans had their rural gods, as Ceres. 
Bacchus, Flora, &c. which they partC- 
cularW worshipped, as presiding oyer 
their lands, and as at first inventing the 
various parts of husbandry. 

183. ** By whose help,*" 4fc] He meaas 
particularly Bacchus, who grst found 
opt the use pf wine, gnd Ceres, who 
found out corn and tillage. 

184. ^^ I^oathing** ^c] Since the in- 
vention of agricuUuire, and the productioa 
pf corn, men disdain living upon acorns, 
as at first they dSd. See sat vi. 1. 10; 
and \iv.Q. G. i. 1. 5 — S3, where may 
be seen an invocation to Bacchus and 
Ceres, and the other i^ral deities^ as th^ 
Inventors and patrons of agriculture. 

185. "Any tiling forbiddeny* 4(-c] 
' Those who are bred up ip poverty and 

hardship, are upac^uainted with.tbp 
temptations to vice,, to whiph (hps^ vbit 
are in high life »re liable. 

186. " Thro* ice to Ite cover%** ^cl 
^ero->a sort of high sjipe, ipade of raw 
leather, worn by country people as a der 
fence against snow and cold. Aiksw. 

1^87. ** Inverted skins,*^] T|ie skins of 
beasts with^the wool or hair turned in- 
wards next the body, tq defend it 
froip the cold winds, and to l^eep thf 
wearer warm* 

Thus shod and thus clothed were thf 
hardy rustics of old time : they lived ia 
happy ignorance of vice . and lu^u|i| 
And of all o^cnces to the lawsr 
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tVhat fear, or shame, is there ever of a hastening mrser?— 

^* Live contented with those little cottages and hilfe, 

** O youths," teid the Marsian and Hernician formerly, 180 

And the old Vestinian, ^ let us seek bread by the plough, 

** Which is enough for our tables: the deities of the country 

" approve this, 
*^ By whose help and assistance, after the grft of Acceptable com^ 
^^ There happen to man loathings of the old oak. 
** He will not do any thing forbidden, who is not ashamed 185 
•* Thro' ice to be covered with an high shoe; who keeps off 

** the east wind 
«* With inverted skins. Purple, foreign, and unknown to us, 
*•* Leads to wickedness and villainy, whatsoever it may be." 
These precepts those ancients gave to their posterity : but now. 
After the end of Autumn, firom the middle of the night, the 

noisy 190 

Father rouses the supine youth : ^^ Take the waxen tablets, 
** Write, boy, watch, plead causes, read over the red 
*^ Laws of our forefathers^ or ask for a vine by a petition. 
^^ But your head untouch with box, and your hairy nostrils, 



187. *' Purple," 4:c.]g, d.ThtTyT%ui 
purple, with which the garments of the 
rich and great are dyed, it a foreign 
piece of luxury, and unknown to ut. 
The introduction of thit, as well as other 
articles of foreign luxury, is the fore- 
runner of ill manner of vice and wick- 
edness; for when once people cast off a 
simplicity of dress and manners, and- 
run into luxury and expense, they go 
all lengrtbs to supply their vanity and 
extravagance. It cannot be said of any 
such — nil velitum fecisse volet. 

189. These precepttt ^-c] Such were 
the lessons wluch those rustic veterans 
taught their children, and delivered to 
the younger part of the community, 
for the benefit of posterity. 

» But nouu] I. e. As matters are now, 
fathers teach their children very diffe- 
rent lessons. 

190. JjUr the end of Jutumn.J When 
the winter sets in, and the nights are 
Jong and cold. 

— From the middle of the night.] As 
toon as midnight is turned* 

190 — 1, 7^e noisy fatheTfJ Bawling 
to wake his son, who is lying along on 
bis back (supinum) in his bed fast 
asleep. 

191. ** The waxen ta!>let$»**2 See note 

VOL. II. 



on L30. 

193. *' fVrite.**] Pen something that 
yon may get money by. 

— (« IFatch^} Set up all night at 
ttndy* 

«- *' Plead cau$e$,"2 Turn advocate— i 
be called to the bar. 

— •< Jie4ul over,** j-c] Study the 
law. 

192—3; «« The red lam**J So called, 
becaute the titlet and beginningt of the 
chaptert were written in red lettert. 
Hence the. written law wat called rtt« 
brica. See Pxat. tat. v. 1. 9a 

193. *^ Jsk Jara vine,*' fc] Fbr a 
centurion't pott in the army-^raw up 
a petition for this. 

The centurion, or captain over an 
hundred men, carried, at an ensign of 
hit office, a ttick or batoon in his hand, 
made out of a vine-branch; asourcap« 
tains do tpontoons, and our serjeanta 
halberds. See sat. viii. 1. 247, note.— If 
a man were to advise another to petitioa 
for an halberd, it would be equivalent 
to advising him to petition to be made 
a Serjeant. So here, the father advising 
his so,n to petition for a vine, i. e. vine- 
br^mch, is equivalent to his petitioning 
to be made a centurion. 

191 " l/ntouched with box** J Yoar 
U 
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Annotet, et grandes miretur Cselius alas, 193 

Dirue Maurorum attegias, castella Brigantfim, 

Ut locupletem aquilam tibi sexagesimus annus 

Afierat: aut longos castrorum ferre labores 

Si piget, et trepidasolvunt tibi.cornua ventrem 

Cum lituis audita, pares, quod vendere^possis 200 

Pluris dimidio, nee te fastidia mercis 

Ullius subeant ablegandae Tiberim ultra: 

Nee credas ponendum aliquid discriminis inter 

Unguenta, etcorium: lucri bonus est odob ex re 

QuALiBET. Ilia tuo sententia semper in ore SOS 

Versetur, D!s atque ipsd Jove digna, poetae : 

UnDB habeas QU^RIT NEMO; SED OPORTET HABERE.* 

Hoc monstrant yetulae pueris poscentibus assem : 

Hoc discunt omnes ante Alpha et Beta puellae. 

Talibus ihstantem monitis quemcunque parentem 210 

Sic possem affari : die, 6 vanissime, quis te 

Festinare jubet? meliorem praesto magistro 



rough and martial appearance, owing 
to your hair lying loose, and not being 
combed. The Romant made their combs 
of box-wood. 

194. «« Hairy nosiriU:*] Another 
mark of hardiness; for effeminate and 
delicate people plucked off all super, 
fluous hairs. Bee sat. ii. 11, 22, where 
hairiness is mentioned as a mark of 
hardiness and courage. 

195. " Lalius,**'} Some great general 
in the army may notice these things, as 
bespeaking you fit for the army. 

— ** Huge arrnt.*'] Probably rough 
with hair. See above, n. 2. on 1. 194. — 
Ala signifies the armpit, also the arm.*- 
See AiNsw. 

196. ** Destroy the tents of the Moors**] 
Go and do some great exploit>->di8tin- 
guisb yourself in an expedition against 
the people of Mauritania. Attegix 
(from ad and tegere, to eover) signifies 
cottages, huts, cabins, tents, and the 
like, in which people shelter themselves 
from the weather. 

—•« Castles of the Brigantes,*'] Of 
the inhabitant^ of Britain. The people 
of Lancashire^ Yorkshire, and other 
northern parts of England, were called 
Brigantes; they had strong castles. 

197. «* That a Hcheagle^** ^c.j The 
Roman ensign was the figure of an eagle, 
which was carried at the head of every 
regiment. The care of this standard 



was committed to the eldest captain o£ 
the regiment, and was a very rich post. 
The father is here exhorting his son 
to go into the army; in order to which, 
first, he is to petition for the vine-rod, 
or centurion's post; then he exhorts 
him to go into service, and distinguish 
himself against the ehemy, that, at 
sixty years old, he may be the eldest 
captain, and enrich himself by having 
the care of the standard, which was 
very lucrative. Hence Juvenal calls it 
locupletem aquilam. 

198. '* Or if to bear,** ^cj If you 
dislike going into a military life. 

199. " Thehoms»* ^c ] If the cornets 
and trumpets throw you into a panic 
at the sound of them, so that you are 
ready to befoul yourself when you 
hear martial music. 

200. " Tan may purchase,** ^^c,"} You 
may go into trade, and buy goods 
which you may sell for half as much 
more as they cost you. 

201. *« Nor let the dislike ** fc] Don't 
be nice about what you deal in, though 
ever so filthy, though such as must be 
Manufactured ou the other side of the 
Tiber. 

202. <• Sent ^voay beyond the Tiber,**} 
Tanning, and other noisome trades, were 
carried on on the other side oC the river, 
to preserve the city sweet and, healthy. 

SOS. « Do not Miepe,** $c:] Do not 
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" Laelius may take notice of, and admire your huge arms. 195 

^' Destroy the tents of the Moors, the castles of the Brigantes, 

" Xhat a rich eacrle to thee the sixtieth year 

" May bring : or if to bear the long labours of camps 

" It grieves yon, and the horns heard with the trumpets loosen 

" Your belly, you (nay purchase, what you may sell 200 

*^ For the half of more, nor let the dislike of any merchandise^ 

" Which is to be sent away beyond the Tiber, possess you. 

" Do not believe there is any diflference to be' put between 

" Ointments and an hide. "The smell op gain is sweet 

" From any thing whatsoever. Let that sentence of the 

" poet 205 

^^ Be always in your mouth, worthy the gods, and of Jove him- 

« self: 
" Nobody asks from whence Yoir have, but it BEtfovBs 

" YOU TO HAVE." 

This, the old women shew to the boys asking three farthings : 
This, all the girls learn before their Alpha and Beta. 
Whatsoever parent is instant with such admonitions, SIO 

I might thus speak to: '^ Say, (O most vain man,) who confi* 

" mands 
^' Thee to hasten ? I warrant the scholar better than 



take it into yoar head that one thing, 
which you may get money by, is better 
than another. So as you do but enrich 
yourself, ' let it be the same thing to 
you, whether you deal in perfumed 
ointments, or stinking hides. 

204. " The tmell of gain** ^c] He 
alludes to the answer made by Vespasian 
to his son Titus, who was against raising 
money by a tax on urine. — ^Titus re- 
monstrated with him on the meanness of 
such an imposition; hut he, presenting 
to his son the first money that accrued 
to him from it, asked him whether the 
smell offended him. Ant. Univ. History, 
▼ol. XV. p. 26. 

205. '* Sentence of the poet,** 4|-c.]t. e. 
Of the poet Ennius, quoted 1. 207. 

206. ** Be always in your mouths*'] Be 
always at your tongue's end,' as we say. 

— " Worthy the gods,**ic'} Juvenal 
very naturally represents this old co« 
vetous fellow as highly extollinga maxim 
so exactly suited to his sordid principles. 

■ See MoLiERs's Avare, act iii. sc. v. 
where the miser is so pleased with a 
saying which suits his principles, as to 
Want It written in letters of gold* 

• 297. •« Nobody asks,** ^c] 



7^ have '*ney is a necessary iask^ 
From whence *tis got the world will never 
ask, J, D&TDKir,.jua. 

And therefore only take care to be richj 
nobody will inquire how you caime sp. 
The poet, in the next two lines, humour« 
ously observes the early implanting this 
doctrine in the minds of children. 

208. 7%», the old women^ j>c.] This 
maxim, old women, when their children 
ask them for a trifle to buy play things, 
or some trash to eat, always take care to 
instil into their minds; they take this 
opportunity to preach up the value of 
money, and the necessity of having it, 
no matter how; nobody will trouble 
their head about that. 

The Roman as was about three far- 
things of our money. 

209. This, all the girls, ^cj In shorty 
children of the other sex too are taught 
this before their ▲ b c. No marvel then, 
that avarice is so general and so ruling, 
a principle. 

210. Is instant. 2 Takes pains to im- 
press such maxims upon his children. 

211. Thus apeak to,} Thus address 
myself to. 

212. «« Ja hasten.**} Who bid thee be 
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Dificipulum : securus abi : vincfiris, ut Ajax 

Prseteriit Telamonem, ut Pelea vicit Achilles. 

Parcendum est teneris; nondum implev^re medullas 215 

Nativae mala nequitiae : cum pectere barbam 

Cceperit, et longi mucronem admittere cultri, 

Falsus erit testis, vendet perjuria summa 

£xigua, Cereris tangens aramque pedemque. 

Elatam jam crede nurum, si limina vestra , 220 

Mortiferi cum dotesubU: quibus ilia premetur 

Per somnum digitis ? nam quae terraque marique 

Acquir^nda putes, brevior via conferet illi : 

Nullus enim magni sceleris labor. Haec ego nunquam 

Mandavi, dices oUm, nee Xalia suasi : S25 

Mentis causa malse tamen est, et origo penes te : 

Nam quisquis magni census prsecepit amorem^ 

Et Isevo monitu pueros producit avaros; 

Et qui per firaudes pauimonia cooduplicare 

Dat libertatem;, totas eSundit habenas 330 



IB such a harry to teach your son sueh 
principlct? why begin with him so 
jouog, and uke so much painsi 

212. •• /wlrran^•^ S6 prssto 8igni6e8 
here. See Aiksw. P^ssto, No. 8. 

— «* The tcholarheU&y\ ^-c] Agreater 
proficient than yourself in avarice, and 
in every other vice, in which you may 
instruct him. 

, 213. *• Depart temre,^} Make yourself 
quite secure and easy upon this subject. 

— •• Ai JjaxV A^'l Your son will 
outdo you in avarice, as much as Ajax 
surpassed his lather Telamon, or as 
Achilles surpassed bis father Peleus, in 
iralour and warlike achievements. 

21^. '* Tovi mio* j;)ortf," 4fc.] You 
must make allowance for the tenderness 
of youtb, and not hurry your son on 
too fast; have patience with him, he'll 
he bad enough by-and-by. 

— *< Their nwrrowfi ^-c] The cjil 
dispositions and propensities with which 
they were bom (mala nativae nequittjej 
have not had time to grow to maturity, 
und to occupy their whole minds,marrow 
fills the bones. The marrow, which is 
placed withia the bones, like the bowels, 
which are placed within the body, is 
oftenfigurati vely , and by analogy, made 
use of to signify the inward mind. 

TuUysays, Fam. xy. 16. Mihi haeres 
in medullis— -I love you in my heart. 
And ftgauoi Philip, i. 15. In meduUit 



populi Romani, ac visceribus haprebant 
— they were very dear to the Roman 
people. 

217. " To com* hit beard.'^Ji i. e. 
When he is grown up to maturity. 

— *' To adtmt the pointy* *c,] Th^ 
edge of a razor — a periphrasis for 
being shaved* See sat. i. 25; and sat* 
X. 226. 

21 8. *« SeU peiyuriefi'* ^c] He will 
forswear himself for a very small price* 

219* *« ToHching both iheaUar,** j-c] 
It was the custom among the Romans^ 
on occasion of solemn oaths, to go to a 
temple, and, when they swore, to lay 
their hand upon the altar of the god. 
Here, to make his oath the more solemn^ 
the miser's son is represented, not only 
as laying his hand upon the altar c^ 
Ceres, but also on the foot of her image* 
See sat. iii. 1. 144, and note. - 

2 1 9. •• Of Ceren,*'} The altar of Cei:es 
was redconed the most sacred, because, 
in the celebration of her worship, no- 
thing was to be admitted that was not 
sacred and pure. Sat. vi. X, 50, 

22a •* Tour daughter-in-law,^} Your 
son's wife — pronounce her dead, if she 
comes within your doors with a large 
fortune, for your son, her husband, will 
niurder her, in order to "^t the sole 
possession of it* 

— «« Carried finth,**J i.e. To be buried, 
or, as the manner then was, to be burned 
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<< The master : depart secuve : you will be outdone, as Ajax 
^^ Surpassed Telamon, as Acbilles outdid Peleus. SI4 

*^ You must spare the tender ones : as yet their marrows the evils 
*^ Of native wickedness have not filled : when he has begun 
^ To comb his beard, and to admit the point of a long knife, 
^^ He will be a false witness, he will sell perjuries for a «mall 
^^ Sum, touching both the altar and the foot of Ceres.'* 
^' Already believe your daughter-in*law carried forth, if your 

^^ thresholds 220 

^ She enters with a deadly portion. By what fingers will she 

'* be pressed 
^^ In her sleep ?*~for, what things you may suppose to be acquired 
^^ By sea and land, a shorter way will confer upon him : 
^^ For of great wickedness there is po labour. These things 

" 1 never 
^ Commanded, may you some time say, nor persuaded such 

" things, 225 

^^ But the cause of a l^ad mind, nevertheless, and its origin, is 

" in you : 
" For whoever has taught the love of a great income, 
^^ And, by foolish admonition, produces covetous boys, 
^ And he who to double patrimonies by frauds, 
^ Gives liberty, loosens sdl the reins to the chariot, 230 



on the foncral pile. See Tsb Andria» 
act i. sc. i. I. 90. See tat. vi. 1. S66, 

221. « JTith a deadly poriion,'*} Mor- 
tifera cum dote — t. e, which is sure to 
occasion her death, by the hands of her 
covetous husband. 

— «* By whatjingfin^ ^T^.] How eager 
will his fingers be to strangle her in her 
•leep! 

222. i^, tohai thttigs^ j^cj What 
you may suppose others to get by tra* 
veraiiig land and sea, in order to trade 
and acquire riches, your son wfillfind a 
shorter way Co xpme at, by murdering 
bis wife. 

224. " There is no labour:^] There is 
Tery little trouble in suqh a business as 
this, it is soon done. 

224—5. « I never commnded, "^c.J 
The time may come, when, seeing your 
ton what I have been describing, you 
will be for exculpating youFself, and 
you may say, ** I never gaye him 'any 
** such prdera; this was owing to no 
** ^yice of mine.** 

226. «« But the cause,** j^c.} The poet 
answ^nr-No, yop ipight not specific 



catty order him to do such or each an 
action, but the prindple from ^ich 
he acts such horrid scenes of barbarity 
and villainy is owing to the example 
which you hare set him, and originatet 
from the counsel which you have given 
him to enrich himself by all means, no 
mattctr how; therefore aU this is penet 
te — lies at your door, 

227. « ff%oeverkas taught,** 4;<;.] Who- 
ever has given a son such precepts as 
you have given yours, in order to instil 
into him an unbounded love of wealth. 

228. ^* FoiUisM admonkion,** jpc] So 
JUsvus seems to be used, ^n. ii. 54; 
and eclog. i. 16. Si mens non Ixva fu* 
isset. See Aiksw. Lsvus, No. 2. But 
perhaps it may mean unkicky, unfortu- 
nate, like sintstro. See this Satire, 1. 
1, and note. 

Or latvo may be here understood, at 
we sometimes understandihe word sini* 
ster, when we mean to say, that a man't 
designs are indirect, dishonest, unfair. 

— " Produces conet^us boys^"] Brings 
uphischildren with covetous principles. 

830. Gives Ukrty^^ ^cj jLc. So far 
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Curriculo ; qu^m si fevoces, subsisiere nescit, 

Et te contempto rapitur, metisque relictis. 

Netno satis credit tantum delinquere, quantum 

Permittas: adeo. indulgent sibi latius ipsi. 

Cum dicis juveni, 5tuUum, qui donet amico, 235 

Qui paupertatem level, attoUatqiie propinqui ; 

Et spoliare doces, et circuniscribere, et omni 

Crimine divitias acquirere, quamm amor in teest,^ 

Quantus erat patriae Deciorum in pectore, quantum 

Pilexit Thebas, si Graecia vera, M^nceceusj 240. 

In quarum sulcis legiones dentibus anguis 

Cum clypeis nascuntur, et borrida belTa capessunt 

Continuo, tanquam et tubicen surrexerat una. 

Ergo ignem, cujus scintillas ipse dedistj, 

Flagrantem late, et rapientem (^uncta videbis. 245 

!Nec tibi parcetur misero^ trepidumque magistrum 

In cavea magno fremitu leo toilet alumnus. 

Nota Mathematicis genesis tua: sed grave tardas 

Expectare colos : morieris stamine nondum / 



from checkiDg such dispositions, gives 
them full liberty to exercise themselves, 
pleased to see the thriftiness of a son, 
who is defrauding all mankind, that he 
may double his own property. 

2S0, «• Loosens all the reins** ^c,"] 
Gives full and ample loose to every 
kind of evil. A metaphor, taken from 
a charioteer, who by loosening the 
reins, by which he holds and guides 
the horses, too freely, they run away 
with the chariot, and when he wants 
to stop them he cannot. 

231. •« Which if 1/ou would recall **^c,] 
It is in vain to think of stopping or re- 
calling such a one, who knows no re* 
strain t. 

252. " Ton contemned"] Having for- 
feited the authority of a father, all you 
can say, to stop his career, is held in the 
utmost contempt. 

»— *'. The bounds being leJV*] As the 
charioteer is run away with by his 
horses (see note above, I. 23a) beyond 
the bounds of the race; so your son, 
who has had the reins thrown upon 
the neck of his vices, can neither be 
stopped, nor kept within any bounds 
whatsoever in his wickedness, but is 
hurried on, rapitur, by his passions, 
without any power of control, 

235. " Nubody thinks it enough^^ ^c] 



Nobody will ever draw a line, so as to 
stop just at a given point, and Only sia 
as far as he is permitted, and no far<i> 
ther. 

254. «« So much do they indulge,**} So 
pronft are they to indulge their pro- 
pensity to evil, in a more extensive 
manner. ^ 

235. " Wlten you say** ^-c] When 
you tell your son, that giving money 
to help a distressed friend, or relation^ 
is a folly. 

256. « Who may lighten** ^c] Allei 
viate his distress, and raise up his state 
of poverty into a state of plenty and 
comfort. 

257. *• You both teach him to rob,**] By 
thus seeking to destroy the principles 
of humanity and charity within him, 
you teach him^ indirectly at least, to ' 
rob, to plunder other people. 

— «« To cheat,**] Circum«cribere~4o 
over reach and circumvent, that he 
may enrich^tmself. 

— ** £y every crime,** 4fC.] To scruple 
no villainy which cati enrich him. 

259. •» The Decii,**} The fatherj son, 
and grandson, who, for the love they 
bore their country, devoted themsel^s 
to death for its service. See sat. viii. 
254, note. 

240. «« MenoBcius.**2 The son of Creon, 
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*^ Which if you would recall, it knows not to stop, 

'' And, you contemned, and the bounds being left, it is hur«. 

" ried on. 
^ Nobody thinks it enough to offend so much, as you vnoj 
^' Permit, so much do they indulge themselves more widely. 
** When you say to a youlh, he is a fool who may give to a friend, 
" Who may lighten, and raise up the poverty of a relation; 236 
*' You both teach him to rob, and to cheat, ^and by every crime 
" To acquire riches, the love of which is in thee, 
^^ As much as of their country was in ihe breast of the Decii, 

. ^^ as much 
*^ As Menoeceus loved Thebes, if Greece be true, 240 

*' In the furrows of which, legions ffom the teeih of a snak^ 
*' With shields are bom, and horrid wars undertake 
^' Immediately, as if a trumpeter too had risen with them. 
^' Therefore the fire,, the sparks of which youi-self have given, 
" You will see burning wide, and carrying off all things. 215 
^' Nor will he spare your miserable self, and the trembling master 
" The young lion in his cage, with great roaring, will take off." 
" Your nativity is known to astrologers." — ** But it is grievous 
*' To expect slow distafi& : you'll die, ypur thread not yet 



king of Thebes, who, that he might 
preserve hit country, when Thebes 
was besieged bj the Argives, devoted 
himself to death; the oracle having 
declared, that Thebes would be safe, if 
the last of the race of Cadmus would 
^llingly suffer death. 

— " 7/* Greece be true"} If the Gre- 
cian accounts speak truth. 

241. " 7n the furrow* of which,** ^c"] 
He alludes to the story of Cadmus, who 
having slain a large serpent, took the 
teeth, and sowing ^hem in the ground, 
there sprang up from each an armed 
man; these presently fell to fighting, 
till all were slain except five, who es- 
caped with their lives. See Ovin, Met, 
lib. iii. fab. i. See AxNsw. C<idmus. 

245. " Trumpeter too had risen,**] To 
set them together by the ears. See 
above, 1. 199, note. The Romans had 
cornets and trumpets to give the signal 
for battle. 

244. " The fire,** 4fC.] The principles 
which you first communicated to the 
mind of your son, you will see break- 
ing out into action, violating all law 
and justice, and destroying all he has 
to do withr like a fire that first it 



kindled from little sparks, then spreads 
far and wide, till it devours and con- 
sumes every thing in its way. 

246. " Ntn' will he spare,** ^-c.J He 
will not even spare you that are his. 
own wretched father, or scruple tO' 
take you off (i. e. murder you) to pos- 
sess himself of your property. 

247. " The young Hon,** ^c ] Allud- 
ing to the story of a tame lion, which, 
in the time of Domitian, tore his keeper, 
that had brought him up, to pieces. 

Lateral mgrato tea perfiitu ore megis^ 
trum- Maetial, Spectac. ep. z. 

248. *« Tour nativity y^* 4fC.J But, say 
you, the astrologers, who cast nativi- 
ties, and who by their art can tell how 
long people are to live, have settled 
your nativity, and calculated that your 
life will be long. 

— *« Bui it is grievous,**] But, says 
Juveiial, it is a very irksome thing to 
your son. / 

249. •♦ To exjyect slow distaffs.**] To be 
waiting while the fates are slowly spin- 
ning out your thread of long life. See 
sal. ill. 27, note; and sat. x. 252, note. 

—" tou*ll die,** ic] You*U be taken 
off by a premature deaths not by the 
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Abnipta: jam nunc obstas, et Tota moraris; S5& 

Jam torquet jcivenem longa et cervina senectus. 

Ocyus Archigenem quaere, atque eme quod Mithridatev 

Compdsuitf si tis aliam decerpere ficum, 

Atque atias Cractare rosas : meidicainien bsibendom est^ 

Sorbereante cibupn qtiod debeat aut pater aut rex. 955r 

Monstro Yohip^tatem ^regiam, cui nulla theatra^ 

Nulla flBquar^ queas Fraetoris pulpita lauti^ 

Si species, quanto colpitis discrimine constent ' 

Increm^ifita domds, ^rati multus favarc^ 

Fiscus^ et ad vigilem ponendi Castora nummi, 260 

Ex quo Mars ukor galeam quoque perdidit, et re» 

No(n( pottiit servare suas : ergo omnia Florae 

El Cereris licet, et Cybeles aulsea relinquas, 

Tanto majores humana negotia ludi. 

An magis oblectant animum jactata petauvo S69 



coorsft of nature, like tbose who live 
till their thread of £fe is cut by their 
^stinies. See the references in the 
last note abote. 

250. *» tott ei^en noib hinder,'* |-c.] 
You already stand in your son's way, 
and delay the accomplishment of his 
daily wishes for your death, that he 
may possess what you have. 

' 251. <' Stag-like old age."} the aA- 
cients had a notion that stags, as well 
as ravens, were very long.lived. 

. Cic. Tuscul. iii. 69, says, that Theo- 
phrastus, the Peripatetic philosopher, 
when he was dying, accused nature for 
'giving long life to ravens and stags, 
which was of no signification ; but to 
men, to whom it was of great import-* 
ance> a short life. See sat. x. 1. 247. 

— " Torments the jfouthJ*} Gives the 
young man, your soft, daily uneasiness 
and vexation, and will, most likely, 
put him upon some means to get rid of 
you ; therefore take the best precautions 
you can* 

252. '* Jrchigenef,*'i Some famous 
physician; see sat. vi. 235; and sat. 
xiii. 98. to procure from him some 
antidote against poison. 

— ^ JSuy what Milhridates,^' 4:^*} See 
sat. vi. 660, note. 

255. ** Jfyou are wmingj* 4fC.] If 
you wish to live to another autumn—- 
the time when figs are ripe. 

254. Other rotes"} And tO gather 



the roses Of anodier spriftgf. 

f^'^A medicine is to be Aad,'*^c.] Yoif 
must get such an antidote against poi-'. 
son, ai tyrants^ who fear their subjects^ 
^and as fathers, who dread thtir chil- 
dren, always ought to swaUow before 
they eat, in order to secure them from 
being poisoned at their meaU; tbe ty- 
rant, by some of his oppressed aiid dt». 
contented subjects — the father, by a 
son who wants to get his estate. 

2^6, I sheiv, 4fC.l The poet is now^ 
about to expose the folly of avarice, 
inasmuch as the gratification of it ie 
attended with cares, anxieties, and dan- 
gers, which its votaries incur, and for 
which tidey are truly ridiculous. Now, 
says he, monstro voluptatefti egregiam 
—I'll exhibit an highly laughable scene, 
beyond all theatrical entertainments, 

256. No theatres,} Nothing upon the 
stage is half so, ridiculous. 

257. No stages of the sumptuous pr€Btor,2 
It wu the office of the praetor tp pre- 
side, and have the direction at the 
public games. See sat. x. 1. 76—41, 
notes, 

' The pulpitum was the higher part 
of the stage, where poets recited their 
verses in public. 

It also signifies a scaffold, or raised 
place, on which the actors exliibited 
plays. 

The prxter is here called lautus-** 
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^ Broken off: jroa eten now hinder, and dd»? his wisbes^ 9S0 
^^ Now a lon^ and sta^-like old age torments the youth. 
^^ Seek Arefaigenes quickly, and buy what Mithridates 
*^ Com|M>9ed, if you are willing, to pluck another fig, 
^ And to handle other roses : a mcKlicine is to be had, 
^^ Which either a fiith^r, or a king, ought to sup up befi)ft 
"meat." 255 

I shew an extraordinary pleasure, to which no theatres^ 
No stages of tlie sumptuous praetor, you can equal, 
If you behold, hfi how great danger of life may consist 
Tm increase of an house, much treasure in a brazen - 
Chest, and money to be placed at watchful Castor, S60 

Since Mars, the avenger, also lost his helmet, and bis own ' 
Aflbirs he could not ^p. Therefore you jnay leave 
All the scenes of Flora, and of C^res, and of Cybel^ 
By so much «lre human businesses grater sports. 
Do bodies thrown fixHn a machine more delight 265 



ramptaomi aoMe, tpltfiididy from tlM 
fine ^rmtnts which he wore oa thote 
xfccasiootf tt wen at from the great ex- 
pense which he p«t himieif to* in treat- 
ing the people with magnificent exhibi* 
iftfos of pkyi and other sports. 8at*TL 
STS^ note. 

S5S. IfyomhekM^ie.J If jroa osdy 
O bi e r ve whmt hasards and perils, c^Fen 
ef their Uwt§^ those involTe themsehrrs 
io« who are increasing and hoarding vp • 
weakh— ^ far from sec«rity» danger 
mad riches fre^ently accompany ench 
cnher, and the means of increasing 
weahh may consist in the exposii^ life 
itself to danger. 

959. Inermae rf on kmm.'i The en- 
laffcment and increase of lunily-pro* 
|>erty. 

•— /ii a kvaxtm ckai.') Set sat. xiii. 1. 
t4 ; nnd Hon. mt. i. lib. L 1. 67. The 
Romans toched np their money ia 
elafescs. 

tea nmetdtawt^ekfid CoHor.] i, #• 
'At the temple of Castor.«»They nsed 
f9 lay np their chests of treasore in the 
Simplea, m places of mfotr, being com* 
imiiriil f the care of the gods» who 
w ars supposed to watdi orer thenu 
Sat. s« sit vote, ad fin* 
'SSI. $im9Mm% ^r.] The wealthy 
WMA to sei^ their chests of money to 
tho temple of Mars; but some thieves 
J^svitag bflvkmi iats it, and stolen die 



stripping the 
Urorn the head of Mare's image, they 
DOW sent their treaeores to the tempio 
of Castor, where timre was a censtaat 
guard; heact the poet says, Tigttan 
Cascora. 

-^71r mm^A Whea Aogoscas rt* 
tnmed from his Asian expedition, whicb 
he aceoonted the most glofione of hk 
whole reign, he ca nsed a temple to 
be boilt in the capitol to Mm the 
Avenger. SeeAaT.UniT*HisUwd«i^k 
p. J07, S, and note/ 

861— S. m$ mm ^fUre, Ae.] The 
poet takes an opportanity bere» aa 
nsaal, to famgh at the gods of hb 
conntry. See sat. xiii. SS— 5S. 

tSS* Tile amnss.} A ala a were hai^ 
ings, cartains, and other nrnamenis of 
the theatres} here, by synec. put for 
the theatres themse l ves . 

Yon may leave, siysthe poet, tbo' 
pnblic theatres; yon will not want the 
sports and pl»rs wych are exhibited ac- 
the leasts of jnoca, Ccffea,or Cybeit^to 
divert yoa. 

S64. jy m mnel, %c,'i Yon auiy bt- 
better entertained, and mem with more 
diveraios^ in observing the ridicidooa 
basin sss m of maykind. 

Se5. MvUmlknimiJhmm maeMw^ fc.] 
The peta anu a(frem «rscm*^9, pcrttca,a 
perch,«ioagstafiWpole^wasamachine, 
•r«i^iie|Stodeof wool,hiuig oplaan 
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Cbrpo^l^ auiq[ue solent i^ctutn deacehdere diriepi^ 

Quam tu, Coryci^ semper qui puppe moraris, 

Atque habltas, Coro semper toUennus et Austro, 

Perditus, ac vilis sacci mercator olentis ? 

Qui gpiudes pinjjriie antiquae de littoi'e Cretae S7Q 

nsdum, et municipes Jovi« advexisse lagenas? 

flic tamen ancipiti tigens vestigia plaiita * 

Victum illl mercede parat, brumamqne famemque 

Ilia reste cavet : tu propter niille talenta, 

Et centum villas temerarius. Aspice port us, f 7J| 

E^ plenum magnls trabibus mare: plus hominum ^ j^m 

Ih pelago : veniet classis, quocunqne voc^rit 

Spe« lucri; nee Carpathium) Gaetulaque tantura 

JSquora transiliet : sed longe Calpe relictS, 

Audiet Herculeo stridentem gurgite solem. 28Q 



high place, otit of which the petattrist« 
(the penons who exhibited tttch featt) 
vm ^eitai into tko 9ie^ nqd €m«i 
t^eace Amf io tiie yrouiid. Auitw. 

Qihflrt aiqr^ thai ihe f eiaatua wa« « 
WMJw cit£W««»JM#p^ <lw«ogli which 
the touiiriaf thuew tktmmAv»t io m 
to light with their feet upon the grovad. 
Hoif d^Tfli^ea afltotf of |h«ipeimttiii, 
waiiAi»f h» ftf— iHirina. iiertiiiia#* 
' lie, whoM ht calk an «actlkat kaUam 
«aifim% aad la p aitac itt ^f pktmtm^ 
UHb aeiaagv m wiu«h a pctaKm ajtt^ and 
iadiawa ap hf pt#ple vha puliaofM* 
which go OTer a imU <at tap^ piMed 
WirtiRi|tt4l]r> ml thaa ralie the faMli- 
lieta iMa the ait , frfure paahably ka 
Mningbaibivrda and Turwandtyaxhihit* 
ing featt af activity* sad dico thairtv 
t iipaalf ta the<g«mad upoit hia iieet^ fiee 
aii»ae«aihieaib|act,De^h,edit*taflioiia. 

.Whafercr tlie ^tanras aught b^ M 
to iu form^ it appeart, itwm d&a pMMft 
•ff Juaiaalyai hmm a0«rded an aauiie. 
aunt to the apactatort, awwthiag lilDe 
oar maiblin g t aaahiaf , aad tkm Iikt. 

8aC» ZV rftaw w rf m KnwT ty, j^cw] f iiH 
aHmbiag up» and then tUdiag doam* 
0r if aMtalii iccaiia iMMan &e aeaae 
of t«a•aB^ u ea tc atd^ >we laay anppoae 
tiua a pariphdatie Ibr rapt-daamg. 

After aU,takingAe twaltncatogariMfft 
Iihlioid ^Aaabc wib^thae il^poit doea 
tiQK aiaaa lapardMicUig* ia Wth» aad 
whfthar thefMaaitiaBit aceordMy to tha 
dii^a^ion ftv«ti M^iaiwarth. «H^il^«» 
berei an j thing else than the long JK>te 



which if used by rope-dancers, in order 
to balance them ai they dance, and throw 

thdr bodift iutf varioui ji«AtuAiiiaa. Mw^ 
rapat QpaH>» *- S^9^4« 

a^7. 3lft«i ^V¥*i «. d* Art a^ (bo9i 
atffmchfMiohiaQlo^ Uuf hl#r*^HU «t 
ridcvulpiu^? 

'^ITifta jri«tf|^l «M;^fr] Who limti 9% 
shipboard, and art tossed up 4a449a>9% 
bytaecf|[4ep(a^Unl, 

Coa^cHMa»a afafMaiav|F«P.Craiasad»f9^ 
Japiiar ¥E«s l>afa^ 

ai^. ^rataM*] Ferdiiuf aigaiiAia 
detptiaM, part Jheiaa ror)MiRt4a 49SI tA 
1^1 iMttiae aJT adiat a ffight, 

rtr-^ Uhdamg aiofe] Qfoatia ii cfpfil«l» 
of two senses, and may. |»a aAdcMaoA 
eiDhet to sfgi^ that b< ^Mt in i«tfi]r 

bales, and packed in bags ; or that ha 
daalt in ^rfnaifi* adkitJi h^ Jif ^ught 
frail abraad : bat b)r the apirhqt fUi*» f 
•lK>i4d aafthea tldfik the fiaanMr. 

871. Tilidlr sisect iptne.] Passttm an^ia 
aweet aMoa aatdt ^ whiihefad gff^ 
dffiad ta thaauo. Uva.piMia, a lont aff 
grape haag «pia the fua iowit|par,ipA 
alMrwardf acalded ia altxhaaiiu to hor 
praaeraed dry, as to aiakt a swf ei^iwia-. 
qL iMatw« Tbt poai <aUa idpii^iwi 
from its thickness.aad iafcioaeffHi- 

CSceu, where lava w*# \^m^ 3fe ai^ 

ia»i.aa. 

dancer above mentioned^ L 2^^l^f 
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The mind, and those who are used .to 4^cend a strait ropo^ 

Than thou, who Always abidesjt in A Corvdan shijj, 

And dwellest, always to be lifted tip By the nbith-W^ wifiA,^ 

and the soulh, 
W^fetched^ tbe vile nier<;hant qfk ^tlnkifig sat)^^ ^$ 

Who rejoicest, from the shore qt ancient Crete, to liAV^ br0Ugh| 
Thicl^ swe^t wine^ and bottles the croUntmnen of Jbv^. 
He nevertheless l^xing hia steps, wUh doubtful f&bt,^ 
Procures a living by thai recompeiice : and wititer and hutig^ 
T^, that rope he bvoid^ : you on accoufit bt a thousand tatentL 
Xiid an hundred villas are rash. Behold the ports^ ^i 

And the sea full with lai^e ships — more of i^en ar^now 
Oh the sea : the j(leeit win come whereVer the hope of gai^ 
Shall call ; nor the Oarpathiah and dt^l^tuliali seas oni^ 
IjHTrill it pass over, but, Calpe being larlefl, ^^ 

Will hear the suo hissii]^ in ^le Herculean ^viIpH* ^^^ 



§72. F^ingkissleps.]XJfton the narrovr 
iurfacfe 61 the rop6, 

-^JFi'th doubtful Joot.'} Th^rft beltt] 
great danger of falling, Plani^ ^^hiii 
the sole of the foot. 

^73. 5y Ihat reconqyence."} VfHi^ci^ hfe 
receives from the spectators f6t whiat b^c 
floe*. 

— tinier and hunger.] Qt^d l(hd 
hunger. See Host. lib. i. Ut*. li. 1. 

' i7i. ite tri>oiSs.ytwet'rAAlB cat* t0. 
proviiHe against. 

--JTow 0% afcctfBVi> , $2r.1 Vh c p'Ottf Tt>|>e- 
^ahCer Vfentofrfs tiis Ti|ffl>s tb ^Hpfiy hh 
i^^^^ss^l-ftirants ;YoVivik>iiAYTlhipOslef6VLt- 
^If to mpch greater dangers^ to^etta^t^ 
^aii ^00 Want. 

^ ^bdtiV l87,5d%)2. dTtmr ihotaey. fi^e 

H^Uli^ >^hett tdi)e w6'uM "sAUfy airjr 
i^'ai^c^bTe ffiln^. 

•■=^f« WiK:1 ^CiitAymi Vtmi%if=f intd 
all the d^oeeri of the sej^ 

• -^^H^din^s poKt!^ WiAt tiuniberf 
of^h^t are there fittine f^Viea. 

Wftib iHi1)V lTaA:>8 signifiw a iTfitim, tfnf 
large piece of timb^. With iheite «hifji 
yiirt fittlh J hut h*^*, bjr ihettth. h meant 
tHh iHTpB^titm^dk: %^ Viirtj. JEo. 
iii. J91.— rcavatraj>e.c)irriintf8a^i^M-. 



Tbere ar^ more people now at^tea thaa 
bn 'isMA, tYiH I'rf pei%t]^ JCTdt- w» taiiH 
taV t)ie «bttih Yit^rallt)i$ to V un^eY- 
Ktptid tojei]Df«aifa« iniMtrtud«Bijrlit>wftn! 
>r«ntikirikig,Hn1r tiVea at lea fot f^. So 
>irirhiit, W^tfti atiy th!vr]^jBrowt|t^n»ra)| 
bf j^tn iiito htttoi, ift k^— ev^ty bb«iy 
tblib#k iY^atl thk trorM tt6«i it. 

^tT. /H* ;«^« i«^ y«i«,J Ko maft«f 
tk«w (fff<itkiit t^ pttftoisi \ht tt>va^ tnray 
be, iiiwhs»tl?^et'ttartcff t*i^tWl1«ta^»ii1^ 
itV6Wg«(tfeb, theb'op^ erf |;ahi willia- 
dtll^ not i^ierely, htfe and th^te, d 
%mjpe'tUp, hvt^ Wht>l6 Kle^ AotttetV 
g6 i)(l «eaT£h df k. 

278. Qimtlti^ und Q^vlian :«^) 
thfcX^fpifAiab k^ealaj-^etV^ten Rhodes 
and tTf^, ind'arah so X^t^ Itdtti tW 
hland Catjpat^trs. 

By tlie d^ttiikiti, Wc It): r& iift^iM-. 
stand what now i», ealled dre ^tfatn tit 

Ofbraltiff. 

279. fia^jc being far lefty t^-c.JCalpe, a 
mount»iti or hi^h rock on tht Spanrsh 
coast (hod. Gibraltar), and Abyla (now 
Ceuta) ou the African coast, we're called 
the pillars of Hercules. These pitlars 
were generally believed, in Juvenars 
time, to be the farthest west. 

280. The sun hissing.] Alluding to the 
notion of the sun's arising out of the 
ocean in the east, and setting in the 
octata in the we«. 

otezti, whiHi^ at iht Sttaitt, iMtt ttHML 
the HerctileiD "pLl^f hftmnt ^ttt 
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Gwide opene pretium est, ut tenso £>Ue reverii 
Inde domum possis, tualid^ue superbus aluti, 
Oceani monslFa, et juvenes vidisse marinos. 
Nonmiusinentesaffitat furor: illesorons 
In manibus yuku Euroenidum terretur et igni. 
Hie bove percuaso mugire Agamemnonfi credit, 
Aut lihacum: parcat tunicia licet f^tque lacernis, 
Curatoris eget^ qui navem mercibug imptet 
Ad summum latus, et tabull distinguitu^- undl ; 
Cam sit causa mali tauti, et diBcriminis liujus, 
Concisum aigentum in titulos &ciesque minutas, 
Occumint nubes et fulgura : solvite funem, 
Frumenti dominus clamat, piperisque co^p^or; 
Nil color hie coeli, nil f^iscia nigra minatur : 
iEstiTttm tonat : inielix, ae foraiti^n ipsi 
Nocte cadet fiactis trabibus, fluctuque precqetur 
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290 
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Hercules it tuppoted to hiye initlied |^f 
navigitioiiy and on the two now opposite 
dKM«t of Spun and Afnea» which thep 
united, (at it tiid,) to have ^ilt hii 
pillart; (tee note ahor^* 1. S79.J If 
they tidied beyond thete* tfaer fancied 
tbejr €Oold» when die tun tet^ hear him 
hitt in the tea, like red-hot iron put iuto 
water. Thit wattfce notion of Potidoniuf 
the philotophtr, apd othert. 

881, It i$ a gitat reipard ^ taioicr.] 
Onoide operx pretiom---a labour ex* 
ceedin|;ij worth the while 1 Ironicj^ 

— ^ ttrdcked |wne.] Fi(led full of 
laoney^ 

fiSS. A twdkd hag,'] AluU tignifict 
tanned or ttwed leather: and, by me* 
tooym. any thing made uiercofatthoeti^ 
script, or bagt of aQy kind— bere it 
meant a money<4>ag» 

— 5flw<M] bitteBded---pttffed out— 
with money. 

885. MifMUn^ j-c] Whalety or otber 
large creatures of the deep* 

'^MartMe yotiMf.] Tntopt, which 
were tuppoted to behalf men, half |Uh« 
Mennaidt alto mav be here meant, which 
are detcribed with the bodiet oT yo\ing 
women, the rett like fithea 

Detinat inpheemmuUerfirmota mpemg, . 
Horn, de Art. Poet. L 4. 

984. Koion4madnm»4;€.Jt\€ Mtd" 
ncM doct not alwayt thew ittelf in the 
tame thape; men are mad in different 
wayt, and on differeUt tubjectt. 

-^Stf in the hamds 9/ hit titter, {^.] 



Alluding to the ttory of Qrettet, who,^ 
after he had tlaiu bi« mother, wat tor- 
m^ted by fuiriet:. hit titter plectra em^ 
brltcing him, endcarourcd to ^mfor^ ^ 
hjm; ^t he taid to he?, *' i<et me alone, 
<* thou art one of the furiet; yoU onlj 
** embrace me, ^^at you may'catt me 
^ into Tarurui.*' £ua^. in Orett. 

285. ^umaU^J The three furiet, 
the daughtert of Acheron and Noxr^ 
Alectp, Titiphooe, ^ llfl^gtB^a. They 
were called £umenidet, by autiphratit^ 
from fv^NK* kind, liteiieYoleat. They 
^e detcribed ^ith tnaket op their 
headt, a|id with lighted torches in their, 
haodt^ 

886. Tkit wum, an oae hei^s ^ncM» ic,\ 
Ajaz, OB the armour of AchiUet being 
adjudged to yiyttet, (tee Ot. Me^* Ubw. 
ziii.) ran mad, and d^troyed a^ 0oc)^ of^ 
t||e«p, thinking he wat dettroying ^' 
G^eeln. He diew two oxen, taking one ' 
for Agamemnon, the other for Ulyt* 
tet. ^et Sqmoc Aja^ Ma#tigopho* 
rut. 

887. /Ma4:tM.]ylyitet,kingofIthaqu 
See tat. ^ . 857. 

rs^pare kit eoflitt fcj T^C^ 1^ 
thoiuld not be to furiouuy mad, at to tear , 
hit clothet off'hit back. 

888. JTault a keqter.J Curatorit eget , 
— ttandt in need of tomebody to two , 
care of him. 

^IVhoJilU, i<i,\ Who, for the hppet 
of gain, loadt a ^p to dteep, that thm 
It aothug left of her abort the water^ 
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It IS a great reward of labour, that with a stretched ptirse. 
You may return home ftom thence, and prond with a swelled 

bag, 
To have seen mofisters of the ocean, and marine youths. 
Not one madness agitates minds : he, in the hands of his sister. 
Is affrighted with tto countenance, and fire* of the Eumenides. 
This man, an ox bdnff stricken, believes Agamemnon to roar, 
Oj; Ithacus. ^Tho* he niould spare his coats and cloaks, 
Hd wants a keeper, who fills with merchandise a ship 
To the topmast ^dge, and by a plank is divided from the water; 
When the cause of so ^;reat evil, and of this danger, 290 

Is silver battered into titles, and small fiices. 
Clpuds and lightnings occur: ^ Licx)se the caMe**-^ 
(Cries the owner or thd wheat, and the buyer-np of pepper — ) 
^^ Nothing this colour of tlie haavm, nothing this blacK cloud 

<< tfanatensi 
^ It is summer*thtindcT.'*«— Unhappy wretch! and perhaps 

that very 293 

Night be will fidl, the beams being brol^n, and be pressed 

down by 1^ wair^ 



Vat theappcmioit ptftt or cdgii of htr 



289. A plank, ^c.} Hat nothinf be- 
tween him and the fatbomltH ^tpp 
but a tbiu plank. See sat. sii. 57—9. 

29a H^en tke cause^ j^c] Tli« oiilj 
motive to all this. 

291. SUver battled, fe,} A perir 
phrasis for money. — The silver of which 
i( vfiii, made was first cu( into pieces^ 
then stamped with the name ^ni titles 
pf the reigning emperor, and also with 
9 lil^eness of his face. See Matt. zxii. 
20,1. 

292. Clouds and lightnings ocoir.l Thf 
w^li^r appears cloudy, aad loosi as 
if th^r^ wo.u^d be a storm of thunder 
and iightningf ^ut tliis does ngt dis- 
courage th^ adventurer froi^ leaving th^ 
port. 

^•«£Maf«ftec4iftIe.»J8a7sheji ^v^ 
**moot the ship, i^d prepare for saU- 

Fimcm may signify either the cable 
«pith: which tae vessel was fastened on 
aiiore; or the cahle belonging to the 
anchor* bj-which she was fjwteoe4 in 
g]w water* 
. -999. CriiilfteeinMryfc.] The owner 



of the freight calls out aloud. 

— 71U buy^tfp tf pqiperA jroveiial 
does not simply say, emptor, the bovcr, 
but coemptor, the buyer- up; as if he 
meant to describe a monopoliser, who 
buys up the whole of a commodity, ta 
prder tp sell it on his own terms* 

8^4. ^*Tbi8 colour of the hecarenJ'} 
This dark complexion of the sky, 

•-?** This blmdt dowi/*] Fs«cia signifies 
a swathe or band* A thick cloud wae 
called fascia, because it seemed to 
swsthc or bind up the sup, and hinder 
^ts light: butj perhaps, rather fron its 
being an assemblage of many dpuds 
foVccted an4 botind, as t( were, toge* 
|ber. 

29^ **ilritiiMi«er-#^ii«der.**pNothhif 
but a mere thunder shower^ which will 
socm be over, and Which in sum<ncr time 
is very conmiQii, without any stQrm fol- 
Ig^ing- 

^r-ffnkapjty vfretch,} Who is blinded 
by his avarice, so as to consider no con« 
fe«iiences. 

t9€. Meamiheinghrvkeiu'iSbinwnclLed 
by (he ensuing tempest, he will £41 into 
the sesji, the umberl of his ship brokfa 
to pieces. 
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ObrattiB^ et zonam lae¥& nonuve tenebit< 
(Sed^^cpjus totis modo non sufiecerat aurui^^ 
Quod Tagus, et rutili \oUh Pactolus arehS^ 
Friglda sufficient velantes in^ina panni^ 
I^xiguusque cibus; ipers^ rate naufragus aasen^ 
Uam petit, et pictd se tempestate tuetur. 
Tantis parta malis, eur& ma^ore metuque 
l^enrantur : misera est magai custodia ceAsiU^ 
Dispositis praedives bamis irigilare coWtem ' 
genrorura nbctu Liciiiusjubeti attonitiis pro 
Sfectro, signisqae suis, I^iT^&tnie votumrA^ 
Atque ebore, et laid testudine: oolia nudi 
Non ardent Cprici : si fSn^eris, altera Get 
Ccas domui; i^it eadein piumbo commlssa flutfH^tl. 



M?- \ir^ 



sm 



3ok 
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S97. Bit gMlep j-c] Some think tlut 
ifcw ivcicnt^ cirriell tWr "XMm <M 
to, their prdlety from whence Fiabtttt 

f' ' lilt a cut-tDttTK, sector 80oaii«ft« But 
MaOl rsfihbr thffifk thsk tW)r owned 
their money in their girdief^ which were 
made boHiow for^that porpote^ See 
Hob. eptst. ii. L 40. Suet." Vitell* c« 
is. tays, .Zona se aureonmi plen^ cir« 
cumdedit. 

— Left kand,] While ht S^dhs with 
his right* 

-^Or with his hite'} i. ^. ^ith hU 
teeth, that he may have tk>th Ikaiidi a^t 
tibcrty to swim with. 
. 298. JBu£jor him, ^c] Vth^ with A 
Were boundleat, aud whose desires ^tcr 
wealth were insatiable. 

299. TcigMJ.] A river ot t*brtuJ;aU 
See Ov. Met.ii. 251. 

^-Factolus,] A river inXydia, caQed 
a1«o Chrysorrhoas. Both these rivers 
were said to have golden sands. Ski 
Hon. epod. XV. 120. 

•^Holls.] Or throws up, liy t*hi 
coorve ^i Ks waters OTcr the sands, so 
HMt it is found at low water. Tlits it 
SJM<1 to be the case of some wateirs lij^ 
AfrTca^ wWh iSowdown precipices with 
great impetvosityy and leave gold-dust, • 
wl^ch th^y have washed from the earth 
f n their passage, in the gullies and than* 
Dels which they make in i)ieir way. 
^ 800. Jidgs cowrin^; 4^^ 'f his v^ 
Wretch^ v^hp could nc^t before have been 
ttitisfled with all ^he gold of the ^^Tagiit 
akiid Pactbliis, is now, having be^ shrp« 
wrecked and ruined by the Idit (^ 'hii 



all» very content, i| be HMrMit ftt rag« 
lo cdter hia «il»c<|nfii fggm t^ iftiy^ 
mency of tke weather* " ' . 

501. J UiOeJaod.} ^Mo%Mt uppa 
Imn kk clMly, or pbr<AMft4 iMiiSk 
lew pence hfffm^f hitfm:^ - 

301^9: JSe atks a penny.J^ Who be* 
fore wanted a thousand talents, more 
th^o he had, to content him. ^ee L 

¥n. !fbfc 8^t. v;i. iw»«BiftS!», 

502. A }minled tempest.^ Persons wfit> 
had lo»t iheir property by s^ipWreck 
used to have their misfortune painted od 
a board, and hunjg^ at their br^srat^, t^ 
move compatsion in the passer^ by; as 
we often see &aiIors acid others beggings 
in the streets, with an account t;f tbeir 
misadventures written oti paptr of 
parchment, and pinned on their breastsi 

303. With SQ man^ eviU,] But suppostf' 
all this be avoided, and the man come* 
home rich and prosperoys, still lie is no* 
happy t he must be harassed with*ciMI4 
tlhu^ (^aH, im tnxtktf, zhi ^rerfch; iii 
6^der to %k^ wh^ ke W ^ehUk^, 'tm 
tlieire blat |ive lifkn isiork tnHatflxeA 
fhan iihy q^ttfg^fK fak grtelmn fa Wt 
fSAsHlHt dfllli We^l^h. > 

304. MiteraUc{$thecutiody,Mnk 
cohstan^ Watdifuln^, ^i ^^RSnt 
luardi ili4t iht fo%6 k^i6v^)i.^^t 
wealth, .added .to the constant dreltd ot^ 
teii^ btiinitljri^,, tea^\»lb'flFulf^dfto 
hijM the.b^er 1^ a'nii^iifJAifc mr. 
this ts w'dl dc8t^b«frbylloril^e,iiifr.-1l 

90^. X^kMnaJ The name otmnnHSrW^ 
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Overwhelmed, an^ will hold hi9 ^rdle with his le^ hand, ox 

^ith his bite. 
But for him, ft>r whoaenvlshes a while ago tfhe gold had nQ$ 

siiiticed, 
Which Ta^rds, aind Pactoltis rplls in ita shining s^nd, 
Ra^ coverm^ his cold thi^s will suffice, 900 

And a liule food ; while, his ship being 'sunk, shipwrecked, h^ 
Asks a penny, and belfolds himself in a painted ^mpest. 
^jThings gotten with so many eytls, with greater care and lear 
Are kept-^miserable is the custody of great wealth. 
^Wealthy litcinus commirnds his tropp of sefyants, with 90^ 
Buckets set in order, to watch by night, affrighted for 
His amber, and fbr his sutues, and his Phrygian column, 
Aiui ^or his ivory, and brond toitoise-shtll. The casks of tl^^ 

naked 
Cynic don't bum : should you break them, another hon^ 
Will be made to-morrow, or the same will remj^in so^der^d 

with lead. 5lu 



l^fthy^prsliin^f feryiich, beyond 

nifiet a waterobuckec made of IwuiMr. 

M M «i»4» fftMdy ki «ate of VTfb 

•^MJirighmL^ Hair dittracted, at it 
i*>»t, iwlhanyifhfaioa. 

907. Hkmrnkm^J tmt ktttoM Ism 
hit fine copt and other ^MMala sMdc^ of 
iiahw. i^Ufecntm «kd tlfHiAat <a «Uw 
ture of gold and tilTcr, ^pJUfp^f one 

m^ BU tfonca.] SigDom da^Ufi a 
gW|?c>» { P| iS l 4i •r I9qttii» rinyigf, > . 
figure of any thing. 

mended Difti^ xn^<k of marbjf brought 
out of Flirygia, fi cpr^ntry of ct^e Ij^t 

508. Par "his ^tnyy^] Hit furnhure 
lAade or tnlaid with ivo 

1. 122 — 4, and notes. 

—Broad tortoise -shell.'] His couches, 
and other moveables, richly inUid and 
ornamented with large and valuable 
pieces of tortoise-shell. See sat. xi. 94, 
and note. 

. — Thecasks^ |*c.] Bolia, the plural put 
for the singular, per synec. The cask of 
Diogenes, the Cynic philosopher, is here 
rneant, which was not made of wood, as 
lia?heen commonly supposed, but of clay 
baked^ and so in no danger of fire,* Do« 



vory. Seeiat. xi* 



lium signifies any great vessel, as a ton^ 
pipe, or hogshead. In these dolia the 
ancients used to keep their wine. Hence 
Tea Heaut. act iii. sc. i. I. 51. Relevi 
omnia dolia — which some translators 
have rendered, ** I have pierced every 
**cask.*' But, however that may be 
agreeable to our idiom, piercing aa 
eai'then vessel, which the dolium was, it 
not to be supposed. Lino slgniged the 
securing the mouth, or bung hole, of any 
vessel with pitch, rosin, or wax, to pre- 
vent the air*8 getting in, to the prejudice 
of what might be contained in it : and 
asthts was never omitted, when any ves- 
sel was filled with wine, hence it is used 
for putting wine into casks. 

Hoe. Od. lib.i. ode xk. 1. IS, 
File potabh modicit SMnmm 

CanthariSf Graca quod €g9 ip$e te$tk 

■CondMum LKwu 

ReliDO-evi pignifieij contequenihr, tm 
remoTe the rotin or pitch, VLpmi opMim 
the vettel for use. 

.809. Break them.] flhouM you 4fik 
them-all to piecet, to at not to be v«« ' 
paired, tuch another habitctioji h^rf • 
catily provided. 

3^0. 8ulder*4 sfwVA /Mtf.]'Any fhretupt 
or think may eatiiy be ttopped/bvlk* 
iog some lead oyer it, or poitrfng^teiwt 
n^elted lead i^to the cradt« fHikk 
iK9ttldfillitttp. , 
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325 



s«ficc^-*it mnch at it re^i4red for food 

and raiment. So St. Paul, 1 Ttm. vL 8* 

MfCM fMaMlMl mttamnf I pumpmitai 



Sentit Alexander, tetti cum Tidit in illd 
Magnum habitatorem, quanto felieior htc, qui 
Nil cuperet^ quam qui iotum sibi poscerei orbem, 
Passunis gestis squanda pericula lebus*. 
Nullum numea babes, si sit prudeiuia ; nos te^ 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, Deam. Mensura tam^ quie 
Sufficiat censfia, si quis me conaulat, edun. 
In quantum sitis atque fames et frioora poscunt : 
.Quantum, Epicure, tibi parvis suffecit in hortis i 
Quantum Socratici ceperuAt ante Penates. 

NUNQUAM ALIUD If ATUBA. AIilU0 SAPIBNTIA DiClT. 

Acribus exemplis Tideor te claudere ; misce 
Ergo aliquid noetris de mdribus; effice sufhmami 
Bis septem ordinibus quam lex dignatur Othonis* 
Hsc quoque si rugam trahit, extenditque {abellumy 
Sume duos Equites, &c tertia <}uadrir^nta : 
Si nondum implevi gremium^ «i panditur ultra ; 
Nee Croesi fortuna unquam, nee Persica regna 

si t« if2dwiu<b* ] Alexander tb€ Great 
night easily perceive how much hap* 
pier» and more content, Diogenes was in 
nit poverty, than be who coveted em- 
• pire so much as not to be conttat with 
one world. This aUudes to the story (^ 
Alcnnder's coming toCorintb.wherehe 
found Diogepes, and not being saluted 
by him, Alexander went up to him, and 
asked him ** if he could do any thing for 
** him r* " Tes^*' said Diogenes, *<stand 
*«£rom between me and the sun.** 

— ik that ca$k.'} Testa. This shews 
that the vessel, or hogshead, which Dio- 
genes lived in, was not goade of wood. 

StSr The great inhabitant J Diogenes, 
the chief of the Cynics, very properly so 
atylcd,lh»m uvtif, xwfcs, adog,from the 
•narling surUnest of their manners ; of 
thtt.«« have a tpecim^n in the answer 
c»f biogeaes to Alexander above men- 
tiofied. 

514. Jbo^ to v0€r, ic] i. e. To ex- 
poie himself to, and to undergo dangers; 
prmiortiooatc to bis attempts to accom- 
plish his vast designs, and equal to all 
the glory which he might acquire. 

515. No ditrmfVy, ^c] See sat. X. 1. 
855, 6, and notes. 

516. The measure, ^c] If I were atked 
'What I thought a competency sufficient 
to fiiraish the comfortable necessaries of 
life, I would answer as follows— 

51S. iif miie*, fc.] Th« which will 



fmui emaHtTf Wua, tfku eettairiut ; ad4e 
Qaetj humtma sihi doteainatmrmnogatis^ 
Horn. sat. i. L 75^5. 
** ff^ouid yott the realute o/H^tetkwemt 
« Mreadf ker^^ and tnme nrir all tkey 



^Qr add what N^twu^f daqmt 



"Theee,aa4n»more^i^faan<fmomey 
^hmfe."* F»A«ciB. 

So Forx, in his «se of ricfcas> Eth. ep« 
iiL L 81, 8. 
«» JThat richeegiwe us let uifirtt inqvite^ 
•• Meat^ fire^ and ehthes^what more f 
^meat, do^et, andfire.^ 
519. Limagardea.1 See sat. xiii» ISt^, 
3 hortis, plur, per synec pro horto» 
sing. 

590. focratie Penatesp Jj^c*] t.e.Aa 
much as Socrates required and rook for 
the maintenance of his household. Here 
by meton. called Penates, from the 
household gods which were in his house* 
- ^Brfore*} i. e. In earlier times before 
Epicurus. Socrates died four hundred . 
years before Christ; Epicuruf two hoa-> , 
dred and setenty-one. 

5S1. Nature never tayt, 4fc.] f. t. Ma- 
ture and wisdom always agree in tfa<^<- 
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Alexander perceived, when he saw, in that cask, 
The great inhabitant, how much happier this man was, who 
Desired nothing, than he, who required the Mrhole world, 
About to stiiier dangers to be equalled to things done. 
Thou hast f» ditimty, O Fortune, if there be prudencet tliee 
we, 315 

We make a goddess. Nevertheless thi^ measure of an ealate 
Which may suffice, if any should consult me, I will declare. 
As much as tliirst and hunger, and cold require ; 
As much, Epicurus, as sufficed thee in thy litde garden : 
As much as the Socratic Penates had taked before. 3S0 

Nature never says one thing, wisdom another. 
1 seem to confine you by sour examples; mix 
Therefore something from x>ur manneri, make the sum 
What the law thinks worthy the twice seven ranks of Otho. 
If this also draws a wrinkle, and extends your Up, 325 

Take two knights, make the third four hundred. 
If as yet 1 have not filled your bosom, if it be opened farther, 
Neitlier the fortune ;Of Croesus, nor the Persian kingdoms, 

were assigned to the equestrian order* 
See HoK. ep. iv. L 15» 16; and Jut* 
sat. ill. 1. 15i, 6, and notes. 

525. Jf ihis aim dram, jv.]. If this 
eontraots your brow into a frown, and 
makes you pout out your Kps, as. in dis* 
dain or displeasure — as we say, hang the 
lip— i. e. if this, as well as the examples 
before mentioned, of Socrates and £pi- 
curui, displeases you— 

326. Take two knighti,} Possess an 
estate sufficient for two of the equestriaui 
order. See above, L 323, note 2. 

^Make the third fomr hmndred.} £*en 
add a third knight's estate, have three 
times four hundred sestertia^ 

S27. FilUd yourJbottm, ^c.] A meta« 
phor alluding to the garments of the 
ancients, which were loose, and which 
they held open before to receive what 
was given to them. Comp. Is. Ixv. 6, 
7. Luke vi. 58. 

The poet means. If I have not yet 
satisfied your^ desires by what 1 allow 
you: If I have not thrown enough into 
your lap, as we say. See sat. vii. 21 5^ 
and note. 

— Ojitned fariher,^ llie metaphor is 
rStill continued — q» d. .If your desires 
are still extended beyond tliis* 

328. Fortune of Creisui.] Th^ rich 
king of Lydia. See sat. x. 274. 

— Persian kingdomt,^ The kings of 



ing the same lesion. By nature, here, 
we must understand that simple prin- 
ciple which leads only to the desire of 
the necessary comforts of life. 

If we go farther, the term nature may 
extend to the appetite and passions, 
which, in their desires and pursuits, suit 
but ill with the dictates of wisdom* 

Mr. Pops, Eth. epist. iii. I. 25, 6. 

** fFhat nature wants** faphrtue J must 
di\iruttj 

•< Extendi to luxury ^ extends to lust,*' jt;. 

322* / seem to amfinet 4r^.] By saying 
this, I may seem, perhaps, too severe, 
and to eircumscribe your desires in too 
narrow a compass, by mentioning such 
rigid examples of persons, of what you 
may think sour dispositions. 

323. Ournuinners.] That I may not 
be thought too scanty in my allowance, 
I will permit you to mingle something of 
our more modern way of thinking and 
living. 

— Make the sumit 41'cO Suppose you 
make up, together with what I have 
mentioned as sufficient, a sum equal to 
a knight's estate, which by a law of 
Roscius Otho the tribune, called the 
Roscian law, was to amount tp four hun- 
dred sestertia revenue per annum, about 
3,^25/. of our money. 

324. Twice seven ranks, 4:<7.] Fourteen 
ranks or rows of leats in the theatre 

VOL. U. 
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168 JUYENALIS SATIRE. sat. xit. 

Sufficient animo, nee divitia Narcissi, 

Indulaii Caesar cui Claudius omnia, cujus 330 

Paruit imperils^ uxorem occidere jussiis. 

Pttiia, pATtkularly Dariot ud Xfrzc% ficicnt to gmify your denret* 

were fiuBcd for their magnificeiice and — Jiicktt of Narcissus,'} A f)r«ediiiiii 

riches. and favourite of Claudius Ccsory who 

IS9t Si^pee ^mr mhuUJ Will bt ittl- had suclr an ascendancy orcr the em- 
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Will ever office your mind, tior the riches of NarcittiiSy 

To. whom Claudius Caesar indulged every thing, whose SSO 

Commands he obeyM, being ordered Co lull his wife* 

peror, at to preriil mi him to put Met- at the isitigation of Marciii«t» kc had 

talina to deaths after bar paramoiir Si- her killed m the (ardent of Locnlliit* 

liut. See sat. z. 1. 380—945. Chmdiut Bj the favour of the emperoo Nar« 

would hare pardonad her adultery, but, ciawM wn po ne wad of imawaec wealth. 
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ARGUMENT* 

The Poet in this Satire^ tehich he is supposed to have written when 
he was under his banisbmeni into J^gjffii relates the mortal 
andirreconcileable hatred^ which sprung from a religious quar^ 
rel between the Omhites and 7'entyrites^ inhabitants of two 
neighbouring cities of Egypt-— and describes, in very lively 
colours, a bloody fray which happened between them. lie seems 
to lay this as a ground for those fine reflectionsy with which he 
finishes the Satire^ on the nature^ use^ and intention of civil 
society. 

In reading this Satire^ it is difficult not to advert <o the mon- 
strous cruelties which superstition and bigotry hav^ brought on 
mankind, while those who have disgraced the Christian name 
by bearing it, have, with relentless fury , infliqted tortures find 

BUIS nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens. 
yptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat 
Pars hsec : ilia pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin. 
Efiigies sacri nitet aurea cercopitDeci, 
Dimidk) magicae resonant ubi Memnone cbordaBj^ 5 



Line I. Btthynian fWuiiW.] Who this 
VolusiuB wti does not appear ; all that 
we know it» that he came from Bithynia, 
a country of the Lester Asia, and was 
undoubtedly a friend of Juvenal, who 
addresses this Satire to him. 

2. Mad £gypt*2 Demens not only 
means mad, t. e. one that has lost his 
senses, but also silly^ foolish ; which per- 
haps is meant here^ in allusion to the 
silly superstition which possessed the 
minds of the Egyptian in religious mat- 
ters. 

— This part J} One part of Egypt. 

-»^doref a crocodile,} That part of 



Egypt which lies near the river ^ilewor. 
ships the crocodile; a dreadful amphi- 
bious animal, shaped something like a 
lizard, and, from an tgg little bigger ^ 
thanlhat of a goose, ^rows to be thirty 
feet long, "The E^ptians kno# how 
high the river will rise that year, by the 
place where the crocodiles lay their eggs. 
The crocodile Was worshipped with di- 
vine honours, because these animals 
were supposed to have destroyed the 
Lybian and Arabian robbers, who swam 
ovef the river and killed many of the in- 
habitants. 
S. An Ibiu2 A ceruin bird, which is 
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death pn thousands qf innocent prppiej far «o (^her crime ikon 
a difference of ojnnion in rpligwus matters. 

Marshall, in his note o^ line 36» thus esppre$ses himself'^ 
*^ Uinc simuUas et odium utrique papula oriebantur, nempe ex 
^^ diversitate reli0iomimj quce in mundo etutm Christitmoy 
'^ Di bomi quasdas struges exdtavity^ 

The attentive reader of this Satire mil find a lively exhibition of 
those principles which actuate bigots qf all religions^ xealots of 
all persuasions i andwluchj a^Ji^r as tbej^ are permitted, tpiU 
ahiays act uniformly against the pe^ce and happiness of man^ 
kind. He may amuse himself xeith allegorizing the Ombites 
and Tentyriles into emblems of blind zeal and party rage^ 
which no other bounds t^an w§nt qf pow^r h^ve kept Jpi^>^ de^ 
soloing the earth. 

ff HO knows not, l^ithynian Volusius, what monstrous ihingi^ 
Mad Egypt can wovsbipl this part adores a crocodile; 
That fears an Ibis saturated with serpents. 
A golden image of a sacred monkey shines, 
Woere th^ magic chords refund from the half MemnoOy $ 



a gr«tt destroyer of serpents. See 

AlMSW. 

4. A golden ima^f ^.] In another 
part of Egypt, viz. at Thebes, they wor- 
tjitp the image of a monkejr made of 
gold. Cercopithecus is derived from the 
Gr. «f^K«;, a tail, and x-^J^^^, an ape. 
The diilerlnce between the ape and tbc 
monkey is, t)iat the ape has no tail; the 
monl^ ^y and usually a very long 
one* 

5. fliaac chords^ ic] At Thebes, in 
pt, A^e WM a «oio«s»Ji HHm of 



Memnon^ a l^ing of Ethiopia, who ^ap 
slain by Achilles at the siege of Troy: 
this statue w^ made of hard marble, and 
with such art^ that a lute, which was in 
its hand, would itself give a musical 
sound when the bcains of the sun came 
upon it. 

. Cambvses, king of Persia, mined the 
city, and caused the statue to be brokeii 
about the middle, imagining the sound 
to proceed from somecontrivance within, 
but nothing was found. From this tima 
(he music was tbought to be magical. 
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Atque veCus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 
llUo coeruleos, hie pisceni fluminis, tUic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Porrum et csepe ne&s violare, aut frangere mofsu. 
O sanctas ffentes, quibus hacc nascuntur in hortis 
Nuroina! Tanatis animaUbus abfttinet omnia 
Mensa : ne&a iUie ^um jugukure capellae; 
Carnibus humanis yesci licet. Attonito cum 
Tale super coenam lacinus narraret Ulysses 
Alcinoo, bilem aut lisum fortasse quibusdam 
Moverat, ut mendax aretalogus; in marenema 
Jiunc abicit, saevi dignum verique Charibdi, 
Fingentem. immanes Lisestrigonas atque Cyclopas 2 
Nam citius ScyUam, vd concurrentia saxA 
Cyanes, plenos et tempestatibua utres 
Crediderim, aut tenui percussum yethere Circes^ 



la 



15 



20 



Btrabo tayt thai he and others beard th« 
motic about one in the afternoon*, but 
confesses be couid not undersund the 
cause. 

6. Hundted gaUu] At Thebes* in 
Xgypt, there was an hundred i^tes;- 
the cifi;jr from thence was caUed Heca- 
tompolis* This city was destroyed by 
Cambyses, who conquered Sgypt. U 
wasonginaHy built by Busiris, the fabled 
•on of Neptune. See sat, xiii. 1. ST, and 
note. 

7. 5eaj!«A.]C€Bnileos^ because taken 
ont of the sea, whioh, bx reflecting the 
bine sky, i^pears of anaaureor sky-blue 
colour. So Vuio. JEn. iii* SOS. 

Aduiad torquent i^umas, 9t cantla vtr^ 
rtmt'"^. e. aiquotiu 

Sp fFbraft{po((c^.} They worship their 
god Anubia under this fdmu See sat. 
vi. 535, note. 

-^^iobodg DiatULj The^ worship the 
iionnd, but not the -huntress. Juvenal 
seems to mistake here, 'for Herodotus 
cybscnres that Diana was worshipped in 
that country under the name of Bubas« 
. lis; which adoration, under another 
name, might occasion this misuke. JSut 
see AiKsw. Bubastis. 

9. A sttt «o viohte a Seek^ j>e.] ** Per^ 
bape our poet here goes a little beyond 
the strict truth, to heighten the ridicule^ 
though there might be possibly some 
foundation for such an opinion, from the 
scrupulous abstinence of some of that 
nation from particular vefftablctt aa 



bntits^ beans, and onions,, the letter of 
which the priests abominated, as some 
pretend, because Dictys, Who had been, 
brought up by I|is, was drowned ia 
seeking after tnem; or rather, because 
onions alone, of all plants, thrive whea 
the modn b in the wane.*** See Ami!^ 
Univ. Hist. vol. i. p, 434. For the re- 
ligion of Egypt, see also iU p. 467, et 
seq.; and Abr. of Hutchinson,- p. 123. 

10. (y kofy ntaions, 4[«. J Meaning the 
various parts of £gypi. whose wcNrship 
of leeks and onions he has just men«^ 
tioned. This sarcasm is very natusal 
after what he has said. 

11. Every takie, fe.} i, e. They never 
tat sheep or lambs. 

12. dfftjfring of athe^oat,]im€, Akid. 
The hatred of the Egyptians to the 

Israelites, both as shepherds and as ffe- 
brewSf is supposed to have arisen from 
the latter kUUng and sacrificing thes^ 
beasts, which were held sacred and wor* 
shipped in Egypt. See Gen. zUii. 52;. 
and xlvi. 34. See Alrx. Ufi. Hist/voL 
iii«. p. &35, b* 

IS, JSrnnan Jttsh.JDion^ lib. if. c. 4* 
says^ that in a time of famine in Egjpt^ 
when the Egyptians were sorehj^ pressed 
with hunger, they H>ared then* sacred 
animalsy and ate the flesh of men. 

15--.14. frken,Ulytm was telling, ic} 
Dlysses, arrivingat theislandof Phieacia^ 
or Corcyra (now Corfu), was entertained 
by Alcinotts the kin^j to whom^he ro* 
lated his travels* 
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And ancient Thebes lies overthrown with its hundred gates. 
There sefi-fish, here a fish o^the river; there 
Whole towns worship a dog, nobody Diana. 
It is a sin to violate a leek or onion,.or to break them with a bite. 
O holy nations, for whom are bom in gardens 
These deities! Every table abstains from animals bearing . 
Wool : it is there unlawful to kill the ofispring of a she-goat^ 
But lawful to be fed with human flesh. When Ulysses 
Was telling, at supper, such a deed to the astonish d 
Alcinous, perhaps, in some, he moved anger or 
Laughter, as a lying babbler. — ^^ Into the sea does nobody 
^ Throw this fellow, worthy of a cruel and true Charybdis, 
^^ Feignii^ hi^ Lsstryffonians, and Cyclops ? 
^ For sooner Scylla, or tne concurring rocks 
'^ Of Cvane, and bags full of tempests 
^< Would I have bdieved, or, struck by the slender wand 
"Circe, 



10 



15 



SO 
of 



15^16. Anjger or hmghUr.J He rt* 
cited such monatrout iDcredibilitiet, that 
no doub^ he excited the ipleen of eeme 
of the cbmpanj, and the laughter of 
others. • 

16. Lying babUer,^ Aretalogut (from 
«B^fni and A«y«() ngnifiet a talkatiTe 
phikMopher, who diTerted great men at 
their tablet by diicourtet on virtue* 
Fromhencethitwordhat been frequently • 
used for a talkative person, a jester,, a 
buffoon. 

— /nlo the tea, fc.^ The poet supposes 
one of the company, who heard the 
strange tales of Ulysses^ when at the 
court of Alcinous, expressing himself as 
in an amase, that nobody should take 
him and throw him into the sea for his 
strange lies, Abicit^-^j. «• abjicit. 

17. fTorthp of a true OWiryMis.] He 
has told such a romance about a feigned 
whirlpool, which he calls Charybdu, in 
the Straits of Sicily, that he certainly 
deserves a real one for his pains. 

18. Feigning huge Lastrygoniant.'} A. 
rude and savage people near Formi«, 
in Italy; they were like giants, and de- 
voured men. See Odyss. ». 

-— Cycfops.] These were represented 
as man-eaters. See Odyss. i. Also Viao. 
iEn* iii. 61^, et seq. 

19. Sooner ScyUa, j-c.] I can sooner 
believe his tales about ScvMa, (the 
dai^hter of Phorcys, the father of the 
Gorgons,} who it said to be changed into 



a dangerous rock in the mid-way be- 
tween Italy and Sicily. See Viao. eel. 
▼, 74—7. 

— Cmcmrring rocke, {«.] Called Cya- 
nes, otherwise Sympl^adss, two rocks 
at a small distance from the Thradaa 
Bosphonis, so close to one another, that 
they seem at a distance to be one; and, 
as one (Mtsseth by, he would think thejr 
dashiigainst each other: they were there- 
fore called Symplegadss, from Gr. rv» 
and vXaeriv, to strike together. 

20. «« Bap JuU of Itftnpeslf.*'] When 
Ulysses arrived at the island of iEolus, 
that king of the winds inclosed the ad- 
verse ones in leathern bags* and hung 
them up in Ulysses's ship, leavii^^ at 
liberty the west wind, which was favour- 
able. But the companions of Ulysses 
untied the bags, being curious to know 
what they contained, and let out the ad- 
verse winds; immediateljr a tempest is 
raised, which drives the ship back to the 
iEolian isles, to the great displeasure of 
JBolus, who rejects Ulysses and his com« 
panions. They then sailed to the Lcstry* 
gons, where they k>se eleven ships, and» 
with one only remaining, proceed to the 
island of Circe. See Odyss. x. ad 
init. 

SI. « ff^and <f Circe."'} She was said 
to be the daughter of Sol and Perseis; 
she was a sorceress. She poisoned her 
husband, the king of the Scythians, tbac 
the might tieign alone ; for which, being 
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Et cum pemigibus grunnisse Elpenora porcw. 

Tarn vacui'Capitis populum Phseaca pulavit? 

Sic aliquis merito nondum ebrius, et minimum qui 

De Gorcyraei temetum duxerat uma : 

Solus enim hoc Ithacus nutlo sub teste eanebat. 

Nos miranda quidem, sed nuper consule Junio 

Gesta, super calida referemus moeuia Copti ; 

Nos vulgi scelus, et cunctrs graviora cothumis : 

Nam scelus,' a Pyrrhfi quanquam: omnia syrmata Yolvas, 

Nullus apud Trafficos jjopulus facit. Accipe nostro . 

Dira quod exemplum feritas produxerit sevo. 

Inter finitimos vetus atqiie antiqua simuhas, 
Immortale odium, et nunquam sanabile vulnus 
Ardet adhuc Ombos et Tentyra. Summus mrinque 
Inde furor vulgo, quod numina Vicinorum 



25 



SO 



35 



expelled her kingidomy the weot into 
Italy, and dwelt to a promontory called 
the Cape of Circe, whither Ulysses and 
ilia companions were driven, (see the 
last note, ad fin.) many of whom, by i 
touch of her magic wand, she turned 
into swine; at last, on entreaty, she 
testored them to their former shapes, 

22. " jBiJpenor,] One of Ulysses* com- 
panions. 

^i— ^^Swine roioert."] The crew of the 
*diip, who rowed her, were turned into 
*swine, and grunted like that animal. In 
those days the ships were rowed witk 
oars, as well as driven by sails. 

23. ** Has he thought,'* ^e,] Has tills 
Ulysses so mean an opinion of the 
Phaeaciansy as to imagine them so empty- 
headed, so void of understanding, that 
they should 'receive such a pack of in- 
credible stories, of bags, of tempests, 
&c. &c ? But even these are more pro- 
bable, and sooner to be believed, than 

• what he relates of the Laestrygons and 
Cyclops, as if they were man-eaters; 
' this shocks mil belief, 

24. Thus deservediy^ ^c.^ The above 
reflections would be very just, and pro- 

, per for any one to make, unless he had 
driiik away his senses, and was incapa- 
ble of distinguishing truth from false- 
hood.^ 

35. Strong wine.^ Temetum, a word 

. sigoifying strong wine, from Gr.rs/iftfdt^, 
vinum ; whence fiiBviTK*ty to be drunk. 
^ from temetum comes temuleatus, 
dnmkem See Hon. Epitr. lib. ii. epi«t« 



ii. 1. 165. 

25. Corcyresan ifrn J Corcyra, an island 
ih the Ionian sea, on the coast of AU 
bania, anciently called Fhseada.' ^ 
that the poet means the w%Qe of that 
country, made by the Phseacians, who 
were famous for luxury. The urn signi- 
fies the vessel (or hogshead, as we call 
it) tMtt of whidi they drew the wine, ia 
order to drink it. 

%S. Uliftses rehigStkhy |«.] fle told 
th^se stories entirely -on flis ewa credit. 
liaFing tto vmttiess present to a^rouch the 
truth of what he said, therefore he might 
reasonably be disbelieved. 

— itdMed.}Canebftt.i^->Tbew«>rd cano, 
when it signifies to relawor report, par^ 
ticularly appHes to things uttered by 
poets, who do not always «tkk to truth, 
but indulge their fancies in strange im- 
probabilities : it is therefore here weU ' 
applied to Ulysses, when telli&g such 
stories to Alcinous. 

Why U4ysses was called* Ithacus, see 
jsat. X. 257, note 2i 

. 27. fTe Witt relate, i'c] I shajl now 
relate something very astonishing, not 
merely on my own authority, but which 
can be attested, as lately and publicly 
transacted. 

27 — 8. Junius being •constd,'\ Some 
consule Vinco, others Junco ; but iSo 
such name of a consul appe'Srs as Vincus, 
or Juncus. Junius Sabinns was consul 
with Domttian, an. U. CSSB^ N, C. 84. 
The poet dates the time of his facts for 
the greater certainty. 
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^^ Elpenor with his dwine-rowmn (o httvtf grnnt^* 

<^ Has he thought the Phmac^ian pfeople are do empty-lietded?** 

Thus deservedly any one, not as yet df unk, iMid woo n v«ry little* 

Strong wine from a Ct^tytsBan urn bad drawn; 'f$ 

For Utysses relitt^ this without ai^ witness4 

We will relate wonderful things, and lattly done (Jtitniil biidK 

Consul) upon the WitUs of warm Coptus; 

We the wickedn^sii of the vulgar, aAd ttior» Uri^foua thM id< 

buskins c 
For wickedness, tho* youjihdiild ttirfi 6ief M lh6 mgtdl^ 9d 
From Pyrrha, no wboA^ people c^lhittkB fiXntmg the |vii|^tifif* 

Hear 
What an example dire cruel^ had pfodaiSedin 6ut iiio^ 

There bums a^ yet liti ^ imd atieleni grtidge, 
, An immortal hatred, and a Woti/id tfot td be heded^ , 
^Between the borderiitg Ombo$ hikI Tentyrs* Theni^ on hM$ 
^ sides, 9B 

The higlmt ftiry in the yulgar, because the deities of their 

Aeighbouri 



18. t^ <fo ipofif, ftf;] I. r. AC Cop^ 
Hit^ht die rity. 

*'-^0^ahd CapiM»J]A iiiitr6poliltt| 
dty of Eifpt nta^i ibe fiilti otet «hith 
the aun at ochmi it vertical; therefor^ 

fht phc«. Hi #eB M tb^ ^^, vi^h^r^ 
Ifie tbiftgf haj^petfiMl wHidi 1m ii gmng 
to relat|k 

«d. 7l#MdU^.) t m hbi gbio^ to 
^ faett' imth nbi^ th AiVM^f, or c<^ 
t^f dnele individual, but Wftst wa« cotii* 
|h&tedl>jr A wliote people. 

— TTUm lU/ ^luifrMf J Mete frievon^ 
final h to be Ankind in any tragedy. 
Cotburonsy the by|«kin ^rn by th^ 
ij:torf of tni^df, if oftto, alberitf, aied 
fd denote tn^dy i(i$lf, by nh^oo. Stf ^ 
lat. 1^. 635—^, note. 

you . Aotild torn over al) (he tra^iet 
irbith hive been wi^itten noce the dayi 
6f Deucalion ind Fyrrba, when mankind 
#er^ restored sifter the flood, you #itt 
itid do poet rejpfeeetiting f ple^ of 
baftifarjtyy at the act of a whole pe«pl0 
^ 66c^, i9-hi the il^i^iiee I ai|D going to 
relate. " 

-^Jtt t$€ ^dtfSm^l Syrmdu were 
ioriff ^ifHtih li^ed b|vaccor( in trager 
dy. Here, by metonyiBa (Hke cothurni^ 
ip tlic pttctfiitg Umt^) fn^ fm tra^^e^ 

yo>- ?"• 



91^^^. J9W 4(ftlf IW MiMf^.] Mbw 
ittMtf.loiit^mteliyoUmyitdry) ia 
which you will illd all ^ Wple wUe^ 
#u fh^ efM 6f the iiM tftvagt batfia. 
rity, pttpittiM In oiir days, not mcr^ 
ly by aa iadifidtUl, btft b^ a whOUf 
nation together. 

$i. JhHtht gtndgi^ f€,J Vktt die 
po^ b^ns lilsiya^afiTe af the qnatr^ 
between thfe Oitibitet and theTtoryrit^» 
two people tif Btfrn, #lto wer^ odgh,: 
bourt, and who bmM dni iildthir teoh»^ 
tallf , on accoiitii of thci^ ^eitnii ia 
ridii^on. 

95. On Mi iftiN .] Th^ w^re; otf 
Mch sidci eqiiaHy inteterate in their 
malice to each oth^. The word Tiiiity* 
fa, in fMn line, it in the aeciuatiW pbr^ 
and tb f fierW«rd#> 1. 7e. v 

^0. Tile fMi^ar.] Tkii ragt of OM 
people agaiiMt the other spread itself 
not only among the tkhh^ (1. 99.) bde 
among the cpmrnpif people ca* botll 
|id<^. 

^fi^e^u9e th0 d^itpf |«.] Tht Omt 
bitei abominated the obJ<K:tt of thje 
T^pcyrites wonMp, and thot^ of th^ 
Orobites were cfquiily detested by tl^ 
Tentyri^et { ikehher alky^n^ that there 
Were any godi worthy of worship but 
their own. 

Their quarrel iM oa xh^ itore of 
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Odit uterque locud; cum solos credat habendoe 
Essef Deoe,' qtios ipse colit : sed tempore festci 
Alt^ius populi rapteDda occasio cunctis 
Visa inimicorum primoribus ac ducibus; ne' 
Lsetuni hilavemque diem, ne ipagn» gaudia coen® 
Sentireot/ pobitis ad templa et compita mensis, 
Pervigilique toro, ouem nocte ao luce jacentem 
Septimus interdum Sol inventt. Horrida san^ 
JEtgyptus: sed luxurid, quantum ipse notavi^ 
Barbara &mo80 oon cedil turba Canopo. 
Adde quod et &cilis victoria de madidis, et~. 
•Blsesis, at(}ue mero titubantibus. Inde virorum 
Saltatus nigro libicine^ <qualia€unque 
Vnguenta, et flores, multfleque in fiponle corpnaa: 
Hinc jejunum'odium : sed juroia prima sonare 
IncipiuDt animb arde^ntibus : b»c tuba rixsa^ . 
Pein clamore pari concurritur^ et vice teli 
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40 



45 



50 



yeKgion, which is alwap the most impla* 
cable of all others. 

•The'omhket worshipped the croco- 
dile, which theTentyrites destroyed; 
- t^iese worship the hawk. 

38. In ajettival fm^JThe Cttstom of 
feasting seven days for the happy over- 
flowing of the Nile was annua^y ob- 
served by the Ombites. 

99' dUtfm chieft, j^] The ehie£i of 
the other people, that is, of the Teaty- 
rites, thought this a fine opportuoity, 
whifh should not be lost* to spoil their 
sport m their festival. 

40—1. Lest a s^ady j-c.} They deter- 
mined Xp prevent their festive mirth, 
and to embitter-the yiy of their feasts. 

43. The tables being placed, j-c] in 
the crocodile's temple. 

-<^.^tfAd«^reea.j Com pita — placet where 
several ways met, in which the country 
people came together to their wakes, 
nndto perform their sacrifices, when 
they had made an end of their husbands 
ry. T|ie Ojnbites. are liere said to do 
the same at their festival in the city of 
Coptus. 

43^ Tlie wakefui bed. J The ancients, 
AS has been before observed, lay on 
beds, Dr couches, at their meals. Tlie 
p«et caUs it the wakeful bed, from the 
length of time the beds were occupied 
hy the feasting guests, who sat up nigh^ 
-and 4»y for maoy 4»ys together, at the 



next line informs us. 

44. Sometimes the seventh sun fiund.J 
The Egyptiant held -the number seven 
sacred, and more especially, helieiced^ 
th«t during their festival of veven days 
the crocodilea IfMt iheir natural cru- 
elty. 

Hence the poet means^ that the sun, 
at his rising, found them lying on, the 
festal couches for seven 0?ys toge^ 
ther. 

.45. But m luxury^ j-c] q> d. The peo- 
ple of Egypt are rude apd uncultivated ;, 
but in the article of juzury^ the rabble, 
barbarous as they are» eqjaal the Oumk 
plans theouieives, at least in that part 
of the country where I have been. Sttr 
sat. u 1* iSf note on Canopus. 
" — iis far as I have rcfmrked^J ft is to 
be observed, that Juvenal, haying in- 
serted into his writings some sharp Jinet 
against Paris a player, a^ favourite of 
Domitian, was banished into Egypt, 
under a pretence of sending him with 
a niiliury command ; so that^ during his 
abode there, he had a full opportunity 
to observe the manners of the people, . 
and to make hia remarks upon them. 
, 47* ^d toot} f . d. It is moreover iQ 
be obsetved. 

. -^P^ietoryt i^c^] h is a Tery eaisy mat- 

ter to get the better of people, when 

they are so drunk as hardly to be able 

' to speaki or. stand upon their legs^ andU 
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Each place hates, since it can believe'them only to he accotmted 

Gods, which itself worships: but, in a festival time. 

There seeoi'd, to all the chie6 and leaders of the other people, , 

An opportunity to be seized, lest 40 

A glad and cheerful day, lest the joys of a great feast 

They should be sensible of, the tables being placed aC the tern* 

pies and streets^ 
And the wakeful bed, which, lying night and day^ 
Sometiines the seventh sun found. Rude indeed is 
Effypt, but in luxurv, as far as 1 have remarked, 45 

The iMirbarous rabble does not yield to in&tnous Canopus. 
Add too, that the victory n easy over the drunken and stam« 

mering. 
And reeling with wine : There, a dancing 
Of the men, with a black piper; ointments such 4& 

As thev wefe, and flowers, and tnany chacplets on the forehead; 
Here, tasting hiUred : but their first brawlings they begin 
To sound, weir minds burning : these the trumpet of the quarrelc 
Then they engage with equal clamour, and instead of a weapon 



of .course, very unable to defend them- 
selves. See 1 Sam. UfL 16, 17. 1 Kings 
ZTl*. 9. 

48. There,} i. e. On the part of the 
Ombites. 

I. 4d. Of men^ 4*^.J The men ^yerted 
themselves with daociag: 
. -*itf black piper,] A black Ethiopian 
playing on his pipe, as the music to 
their dances* 

. -^OnMMMls suck 4^] It was custom- 
ary at feasts to anoint the be^d with 
swect-sneUiiig oiBtn»ents$ but these 
Uttlgar £gyptiai»were not very nice in 
this, mauer^ but made use of any grease 
that came to hand. 

5a. ^iud Jlowefn.] It was also usual to 
iiuke chaplets of flowers, which they 
put on thek heads. Set tat* n. 121, 8, . 
and notes. 

. -^Ok tke fiftkead.} The crowns, or 
ohaplets of flowers, surrounded the 
heads of those that wore chem^ on these 
qccasioas, but were nrost conspicuous 
about their forehead aad temples. 

61. Here.] u e. Among the other 
party, the Tentyrites. The hinc in this 
line answers to the snde« 1. 45. 

—^ojtMg&o/rrcf.] The Tentyrites, on 
tibie contrary, were fasting, and their 
hfitred, like their huBgef, waaflerce and. 
ioiatiaUIe. Tiheir hatred w|» like an 



hungry appetite, which longs after 
something to satisfy it. Jejunum i»her% 
metaphorical, and taken from the idea 
of an hungry person who longs for 
l6od; so did their hatred hunger after 
the destruction of their adversaries the 
Ombites. 

-^FirH hrmwHngBy ^tr. J The Tentyrites 
began the fray with bitter reproaches 
and abuse. 

52. To found ] To utter forth as loud 
as they could. ^ Metaph. from the 
sounding a trumpet fbr battle. 

^^MMi huming.'} L e. Their minds 
on fire, as it were, with anger, malice, 
and revenge, against the Ombites. 

<-*7Aes0.} The reproaches and abuse 
which they uttered. 

— The truiN/)el| ^e,] Alluding to the 
custom of giving the signal for battle by 
the sound of a trumpet, when two armies 
m^t. This was supplied by the foul and 
provoking abuse mhich the Tentyrites 
gave the Ombites. See sat. xiv. 1. 199. 

5S. ITM cf Mtf/ c/tftnimr. J This roused 
the Ombites, and both sides were equal- 
ly clamorous and noisy in their abiise 
of each other— this brought them ^ to 
blows. 

'^Jratead of a weapon, ^t\ }.Having no 
darts, swords, or other weapons, they 
went tf> figt\ting with their fists. . 
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Bi^Tit doda xti$Aus : muc<$ rine vuln«re mtim t 
vix cuiquam aut nufli toto cert^itiitie liaauH 
Inti^r: attpicen^jftiQ cuDcup^ragmioavuUui 
Oimidios^ alias fkcies^ et biantiaruptis 
Ossa genis, pleno9 ocOlorum sanKOine piignda^ 

tSxercere acies, c^udd nulla cada?era calcetiC ( 
£!t flane quo tot naantis niHlia tui^ia^ 
Si viVurii omnes? ergo acrior impetus, et jaitl 
■%xa reclinatig per humum quie|i|a IaoertiS| 
Irtcipiunt torquete^ domestica sediUOfiie 
l^ela; nee hos Upidesi quales et tHrnuii| ei AJMi 
Vel quo Tydides percosiit pondere coxam 
Mnemi eed quos taleaat emittere dextrtf 
lUifl dissimiles, ei qoitro tempore itatai : 
Nam genus hoc vif o jam decreeci^t Hoofero. 
Terra malos bominci nunc educat atqpe pusiUue } 
'Sinp Dout quicunque aepexit, rktet) et odll. 
A diyerticulo rqpetatur Qibuta : postquam 
Subsidiia aucti, pars altera promere ferrujn 
Audet| et infestis pugnam instaurare si^ttist 
Terga fqgv celeri prmtantibus lu)itibu» $iisiant5. 



55 
60 
69 
1Q 



U 



ijtaiict w army, II «omp«fi]r el 9oUieir% 
tmefly iofiuttrf. Th« poet hire li»- 
HipiiroBilj »p^U<t tbc wota »|pni|Ui to 
IliMt te*«r«nMra. 

ief am eyt \mii «mt» ochon tlkdr teeih» 
9M tbt likt. 

5tr OMtr/iMi.] So SMuMi at to be 
^itfifertd in such • auumcr, that thtf 
cottM hardlj be keoim to bt iht laaM 
^rtoQt. 

— ^ia«i Mi«iVf |«] Tbtir iaw>boa« 
inttatvit «D^ tppoarUig tktot^ tbt 
voiiii4t VOL tbdr chiBcka. 

58. BU9d if ikgir ^e$4j Wkicb bad 
l^a tora, or knocked out of tbeir 
headr. 

59. .MR«rA0ifit,4«.]Notwitbftaadilig 
all this mischief, nobody bad been kilt« 
cd; they tKerefbre bad not tbe aatitfic- 
tion qf treading any of tbeir aocniea' 
deml bodtca under their feet| tbeTelore 
they reckoned all that bad bkberto 
btppened no mote than mere tport-^-no 
letter than children^e pU]^ at w« trv. 

61. irAa<|wipM«,f&]whattifnifiea, 
eay they^ tu^ a number of fijj;htiQf peo% 



pie, if noUvef belottf 

their appetite for autcbitfi and tbey« 
fall to with Mitt mere acrimony thaftbe* 
fioreb 

69 Summ» 4*.] Tbey picked mn the 
ttoaett wberetar tbejr ceeldinatMm« 
en tbe groond where tbey ffanghtt 

*^^Jrmt itetfnid. ] Ibey ttnopad, di. 
recttof their armt domwardt !• th« 
prennd, to father mo ett t mhieb tbey 
began to throw. 

64. I ^ a um tk net|ii nt, Jtcj D amtt tic a 
teUiN^tbe com m o nly nnial, ftmriBarwei^ 
pOQ^ in tech quaneitat tbeee^ imonga. 
rabble^ who fiiJl together by tbe cva. 
fleditio meant a mminoit rwtnf aiwi 
quarrel, ttrSIt— among pe«^ ^ tbe 
tame neighbonrheod* 

6«. Tmmm.2 Who took np » taoao» 
and threw it at J&oiiat. Hat ttose it' 
teid to have been to large, at hardly to 
be lifted by twice lii men of moderate 
ttrength and ttaiute. See JBn* sii. U 
896^901. 

^d^^J See IL a. 1. 964^70;* wbert 
Hector and A)az ate throwing trooet at 
eachxitber s when Ajai( takct np a m^ 
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l^he nafcedband fgmt ftw ehcdm widtont m Wptmd s 

Scarce to any, or to nofHHbj iM tht wbola cogagenMit, a noaa 5J 

Whole : alraady TOQ HMgiki tee, tlnoaghoat all the handle half 

Coantenances. other Amm, awl bofiaa gaping fiom their bioket 

Cheeks, fisu (uU of the Uood of thw ejea. 

NeV«thdes8 they beliered Ihemadfet tp pby, end to esefttte 

Puerile battka, benraae tbay can tfead on no comes : 00 

And indeed, for what porpose ate so many dioasands of m 

fightinjr , 

Multitude, if all Kee? tbersfeie the nttnek n sharper^ and nbw 
Stones, gotten throughout the gnrnnd with ama redined. 
They b^n to throw, the dmnestie weapons 
Of sediuon; nor these atones snch as both Turmis and Ajax, 
Or with the wei^'with which Tvdides snmck the thigh 
Of ^neas: but t)ioae that right faandannhke to them -.^^ 
Could send fprtb, and bom in onrthne: ^-^ 

For this race was deereashig, Homer being yet elite. 
The earth now brings ibrth bad men, and amell * 70 

Therefore whatever god hath beheld them, he kughs and hates. 
Let the story be fetched back fipm the digremion. AAer they 
Were increasied with succours, one party dares to dmw 
The sword, and to renew the fight with hostile arrowib 
They uige th^ enemi^ giving their backs to swift fligfa^ TS 



iceot, sod thffowi it at Htctor» which 
hi»fce his shield* 

e6. ryrfMii,]Dioai^t»th#tMioCT]r. 
deot^ who threw s ttooa, at big a»^M» 
mra co»M hit, at JEiiaai, and wovaM 
him on tha hijp« lU u 1* 80S* 4; 

Hw peat appliaa chwa Mj ttoriet, 
IMM thookl foppoaa, rathar to hnigh at 
thelll^ thao aii]f thiiw^ «!•«• 

67» JBattAoM, 4c!j The itiNita with 
which the Ombitct and TeBtyritas ai- 
tackadaach other wart aot mehaawiert 
W;^eldad aad theef^ hy T^miatt Stch«t 
Mich at coold ha auaagad by the hands 
of the praacBt tmm of man, who are 
graatly inlenor, in aiaa and atnofth^ 
tf* ttwft HiyfPtrifan haroM, 

69. J^thi$mc9ffc,J Thiatacahad 
dtfenaratedavan inthe dayt^Hoaier; 
for ^cahlng of the ttone whichDkineds 
threar at JEocaa, Haa ia r layty 

■■■ / ieywii^yiis rtr hf^ y mti^ft^o 
€yks f99 fi^^fs ur$9, 

. A Tatt wci|^t, which two men» tuch 
at they are now, conldnot carry. IL g* 
l»305, 4. 

eoVirg^^^eakiaf of the itonc which 



Tnmaa threw st JEataa, iE» aii. ets^ 



distto niMic AaaNvmet Sfailacrit ewvMtt 



7a Tkt earcft mmirk^Jm^ 4^] 
The ptaieat race of nMO are had at to 
their aioaali> andeauU as to theirsiae^ 
if co«^lared with those of old ^iaw| 
that hat the human-HKe dedsneraaedb 

71. r*atrvir God, ^] Noiuptitot 
htbgoa* hahold thcaa, wathoot lemh. 
iagat the ndienkMM conteotiQns of smIi 
dimiantiTe creatnrat, aad hatiaf tlio 
abominable pnadplea which ptodoca 



79. lei OeHsiaf, 4^] f.<L Bat to 
return 10 the story, frooi my tUgi 
ahaial Ajas, Ac 

7S. Imammd wUkmrntm^^cJ 
attfoicatad by aoBM awihariee. 

-^ (^peMjy.j The Toatyrites. Coa^ 
aat4 xii. llS^noio. 

— ilattf m dmmt <(c] Veniatteto 
draw the swords with whidi their 
aoiiliaries had lumished them* Ceaqi» 
L5S,4. 

75. Cry)g«ift^eiKiitf»JI»t.TheOni« 
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Qui viciim cohint ambrone! Teatyra fsaimae. 
L^bitur hie quidam, nimii foniiiahie camuin . 
PraecipiCiemiB) capHurqiie ; mai Hlum in plurima sactuni * 
Frusta ac particulas, ut imiltiB mortuiM uhus > 
Sufficeret) totum corrosis ossibus edit 80 

Victrix turba : necardenti decoxtt aheno^ - -^ . 

Aut verqbus : longum nsque adeo, turdunique putavit ' ^ 

Expectare fbcos^ contcnta cadavere crudo. - ^ . 

Hinc gaudere libet, quod non violaverit ignem^ 
Quern Bumma ocbU mptum de parte Prolnetheiks \ : B5 

^Donayit terris : demento gratmor, et te 
Exsul tare reor : sed qui mordere cadaver 
Sustinuil, nihil unquam hie earne/libencius edit : 
Nam seekre in tanto ne quaeras, aut dubites^ an 
Prima voluptatem gula aenseritr: ultimus autem 90 

Qui stetit absumpto jam toto corpore, ductis 
Per terram digitjs, aiiquid de sanguine gtMtat. 
' Vascones (i^t fitma est) alimentis tahbus usi 
ProdUt^ animas : sed res diversa : sed illic 
Fortunae invidia est, bellorumque ukima, casus > ~ 93 



bitety who hid tnntd their badu, and 
were running away at (kit. at thejr 
cooIcL 

76. fFho mkaiii Teniyra^ jt;.] Ten* 
tyra-onun, an hUmud and eity of Egypt, 
near which there was a mountain co* 
veredwitli palm^treet. ^ d. The Ten* 
tyriteft vrged^ preteed «pdn» the Hfing 
Ombitet. Thu line should stand in 
toaMnsction befere i. 7^. 

77. Here.] lost at this juactnrcw 

^- One, ^.] One of the flying Om^ 
bites, in his over fear and haste^ feir 
de«m, and was ttken prisoner 1^ the 
Tentjfites. 

- 79. One dMdinefhtft;.] They cut this 
poor creature into as many pieces as 
they could) that erery one might haye 
a btt of hi«9 sufficient for a taste. 

80. The 9ietontms robUe^ j-c] Or fflul- 
tiHide of tbe^ Tentyntes, entilel/ de- 



S(V— 81. JBonei heing gnawed.] Thejr 
gnawed and picked his bones* ^ * 

81. NerdkLtkeyMikm.] Decoxkis 
8ing«lar» but agrees with turba (l» 8i.)> 
which being a noun of mukinidef the 
singular Tcrb is best translated liere in 
the plural number* 6o putavit in the 
next line* 



8S. Of wAh ^db.J Or roatt the ptcces 
of him on spitSi 

•* So vety Umg^ ^c"] Their imparieoce 
was too great for them to wait the kin- 
dling and bumingof fire, and the tedious 
process of boiling or roasting. 

83. OmdaUwitkike rotv tureate.'] They 
were perfectly contented with eating 
his desd body «(uite raw. Contenuhere 
rdates to the victrix turba. 

84^ iftiios we may r^^iee^ <j^] The 
poet addresses his friend Volusius: and« 
I do suppose,, with an intent 4kere» aa 
elsewhere, wl^en-he can find occasion, to 
siieer at the superstitious notions of Ins 
countrymen, relative totheir my thblogy^ 
particularly with regard to the £d}k of 
Prometheus. See sat. tv. L ISS^'note^ 
We may on this occasion^ says he> be 
glad that these Tentyrites oStrtd no 
pollution to the sacred element of fire> 
by dressing human flesh wkh it« 

S5. fTkick J'rvmeikewh i-c} See sat* 
iv. 1. 198, note. 

'^From the kigheM pari t^ Aeesen.] 
From Jupiter himself, and brought it 
down to earth. 

. 86. / congratulate the element.] I wish 
it joy of its escape from poUittidn. ^ 

^ ^d thee, §;c.} Aafor thee, Voluslusi 
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Wlio inhabit Tentjrra near the shady palm-tree. 

Here one slips down, hastening bis course with too much 

Fear, and is taken; but him cut into a great many 

Pieces and particles (that one dead man for many 

MK^ht suffice) the victorious rabble ate aH up, the bones 

Bem^ gnaw^: nor did they boil him in a burning kettle 

Or with spits : they thought it so yery long, and tardy 

To wait ror fires, content with the n^v carcase* 

Hence we may rejoice, that they did not violate fire. 

Which Prometheus, stolen from the highest part of heaven, 

Gave to the earth. 1 congratulate the element, and thee 

I think to exult : but he, who bore to gnaw the carcase, 

Never ate any thinfl.more willingly than this flesh : 

For in so great wickedness ask not, nor doubt, whether 

The first gullet perceived a pleasure. But he 

Who stood fiutnest,. the wtiole body now consumed, his fingers 

Being drawn along the ground, tastes something of the blood. 

The Vascons (as the report is) usin^ such aliments, 
ProIongM their lives : but the matter is difierent : but there 
Is die envy of Fortune, and the utmost of wars, extreme 95 



80 



85 



90 



I tfaiiik thOQ.nratt csttk in this drevm- 
•t«iie« at well at myteif. The iotro* 
dnction of these reflecciont, in the dote 
of his mock-heroieftccovsc of the battle, 
maket wetj much for ffuf^poting that he 
tpeakt jrooically here, at where he Ui* 
trodacet TanuM, Ajaz> and Dioiiiede^ 
L €5, 6. 

* S7. JKr, wko htrtf fe.J The man who 
could endnreto bite, and dump between 
iitt teeth, hnman fleth, did it, no doubt, 
•^prith at much relish at he wonld eat any 
thing else, etpecMly at hit appetite wat 
tharpened by the malice which he bare 
the OmlMteti 

' S9. jhtfnai, fidrAidM,^^.] Yon need 
'not qnestion or doobt whether people, 
capable of committing to horrible a 
wickedness as this, to glut their revenge, 
had a delight in it| and whether those 
who were present at the beginning of 
the meal, and so had thdr first share of 
'the flesh, fdt a pleasure in derooring 
it. 

90—1. Jffewhomofd.] He» whoever 

-he was, that stood farthest off, perhaps 

not being able to get throi^ the crowd 

ce the spot where the 4eth wat devoured , 

' tiO. the whole was consumed— 

' 9U Hh fingen^ fc,} He observing 



tome of the blood on the gromid, 
•craped it up with his fingers, and thea 
sncked them with great tatisfiction, at 
affording him, at least, a taste of his 
enemy's blood* Thtt mnst stand as a 
snffiaent reason, against all doubt, that 
the eaters of the carcase had the highest 
pleasnre in to doing—l. S9, SO. 

99. Thi Fm9cont*2 A people of Spain, 
inhabiting between the river Ebro and 
the Pjrrenean moaatahm. They were 
b e sieg e d bj Metellns and Pompey, and 
reduced to toeh neeessity, that the Kving 
were forced to eat the dead, hot were 
at last relieved by Sertorius, a general 
of Marins's party. 

— i«i tk§ report i$,J Am the story goes, 
as we say. 

-^ Using tmek miimenii.'J Eating human 
carcases. 

94. i»f«iMigVfAf<r/tMs.]Whicbother* 
Irise must have been lost .in the strait- 
ness of the siege, which occasioned a 
severe famine. 

— Diferem.} Bat this wat a very dif. 
ferent thing from feeding oo baman 
flesh, astheTentyrites did, out of ehosee, 
and out of revenge on thdr enemies. 

95. £nv3f •/ ForUnM.'] The poor Vaf 
corn were under the frowfii of Ffrtsa*; 
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Extremi, longae dim obMklionis egestas^ 

Hujus enbn, quod nuncragitar, miMrabfle debet 

Exemplam esse ctbi : tkut roodo dicta mihi eem 

Post omnes herbiid, poet cfindtit mimftlifu qmequid 

C!offebat tmtni rtntm fufor, (hoMibtiB i|i»is 100 

Paliorem, ae niaertm, et teiio^tf infe«rafitibtifir flfTtus,) 

Membra aliet>a &tn0 lacerabant, e»M {Mtrati 

Et sua: quisnam homififnn ymtmm dare, cfiimte Deomm 

Viribus abniierit dim atqcMT imtnaTiiai fMtfttia^ 

Et quibas ipsoram ponerant igfioscens manlA, 105 

Quorum corporibus yes^badtar ? meU«8 fids 

Zenonis pmoc|>ta ttionent i nee emm orsstmi qaeadam 

Pro yiti fitcieada pinat : sed Cantaber imde' 

Stoicus, antiqui prtfsertim aetata MeieHt ? 

Nunc totus Graias, noitftrasqtfe kabet arhHat AllwiaiMr« ] IQ 

OaUift oMiBidieo0 docdif factif«d» Britonnon ^ 

De condocendo loquitirr jatii rhetotv Tkule^ 

Nobilis ille tamen popuhM, cfuertu dixiimis^ : el pint v 

Virtues atque fidc^ mtA toajor ckde Sttgtmm 



thty eiperieaced the mtltce of thmt 
AcU#90dd49t. Stf»Min m. 1. 89fil»$ 
Wd iU. vi. k 6<H. m4 Ho%. )^ i^6d« 
vuaw* L H^ ei m^ tail •<!• sxsk. ptf 
tpt. 

95> yiiii##^ifiN«.] iWMinottait* 
titmwhkk tTRT oould CMMioai 

95^-€.r MwtHwm misftHtme§^} Tlit 
▼erj laM »yBpMm«^ dctpet Aioik 

ae;^ i>ir» iMia, ^e^y Sceata^e, vote 
•Bl. 93, 94k 

AMMter wbk^l | Mn now tr^iift^ viA 
tkt Vmcoim e«tMf|| httm«B Attkt, 

•0 beio9k«d upmi a» A cfimd, bm a«m 
moft JamentsatbUp inttaaeeef ttidba tfthlg. 

98. ^ tAtf^iui^iuft, 4^0.] TJk VaMOiM 
just aieDtioned above, 

99. 4^-4Mf A«^ 4f«.] A#ier they 
had coniumcd' all torts of herbt, and of 
Ue«tu» and wheteoe^tr dH tH tra^gt 
of their hntigrf Momtotuf had dvhhpn 
them to deTour. 

XOa The Urjf enemte*^ jta]; Thctr 
eOodttiMr waa id' d«il{>erBte, atfil their 
frawkhed looW and ap|Katance *> 
fhe ehi »fy at to move eren their encl&i«t 
to ^kj fheau See. P». cwi, 4^. 

Xt>k, ThetY gender Unibt.} ThTYery 
^tA watted Uom their booet^ 

402. Tore for hunger, <j;c,)ThtjU>tt^ 



through ttreia of hiuigery the llmht of 
thoae that had died* aad we#e AlddM 
ready to fenrot hen it df ee t» the tana 
maner,^ 8eaDeotuaK)viiii,5S^7. 

IQ9. 9FL^ Afm,fr$'i AA^kwm 
f xciitable |paai< the iBva oeeeaiky of ^ 
iktiw ^toatioD, thereftyfe they ateghr to 
|»e feri^il,! a<^ eidy hfrnrnk^ hat by 
, the godt themtelTeti 

KHg /'•NW. J Vi^lb ^g^l i * g><«enrwho 
had tibfeied tO amch by oseriiDSSll the 
force' of theif etreogdi^ aad ty arage to 
defend tileir eky agaiiat thitir beatc g ^ a, 

|(^- ^ibeia Me MflNiet^ 1^] Who eotrld 
thtakdf coodflHiaiag a pcOf^io mider 
tttch ctrciimttaficet of dittretty When the 
:ghoalt trhfeh' oafee iohabhed the badiee 
whteh they devoared matt be t«ifipoted 
to forgive iheia. 

\Q^. The frtiepit uf Sfem, 4^] He 
wae the foauder of the Stokts |H»d 
taaglk, thai fhtough tome thiagt might 
be doae to preaenpe lift (peo vka)^ fet 
^not every thiag^ iadeed, not atiythkig 
that wat anbecomiog or dishonest. 

lea^ A CbifteM^} The Vatoont 
were a peopk of the Oeatabriaot, in 
the tottth-east of Spaia- 

108-^9^ fFhtmd^ ttSti9f0.2 How thoatd 
tuch a barbaretat and igjiofaat^ people 
h*ow aay ^iti^ about^ ZttkR^y/fkf^Q^ 
coal4^a poor "V^co^ be Qia^f « %Wft 
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Misfbrtimes, die dire want of a long siege. 

For the ei^ample of thid food, which is now in question, ought 

To be lamented: as the nation, which I just now iQentioned, 

After all iierbs, after all animals, whatever 99^ 

The fury of an empty belly urged, (the very enemies themselfes 

Pitying their tmleness, and leanness, and their slender limbs,) 

They tore for hunger the limbs 'of others, ready to have eaten 

Their own too. Who of men, or of the gods, would have refused 

To pardon forces that had sufi^red dire and cruel things. 

And whom the manes of those very people, whose bodies 105 

They were fed with, might forgive? better us 

The precepts of Zeno admonisli'; he thinks not all thingi8| som^ 

Are to be done for life. But a Cantabrian whence 

A Stoic— especially in the age of old Metellus ? 

Now the whole world has the Grecian, and our Athens: 119 

Eloquent Giaul taught the British lawyers->- 

Thuia now speaks of hiring a rhetorician. 

Yet that people whpm we have spoken of were noble : and equal 

|n valour and fidelityi but greater in slaughter, 6agunti)s, 



iivad before aru, Kitncet, a^d philoto- 
phteti knowledge, iottrithed ^$ they (^ 
iiow. See I. 9>* bou K 

110. Nam the «Mf «9ftf-] Ifow 
learotng and philoaopky are erery wliere 
catfendcdy and Orecian at well at Roman 

-Mttart diwtininifedi None, therefore* 
could worn plead ignoraQce* and be ex* 
euaable os chat acooiynt, at the poor Vatr 
font undoubtedly were. 

— Tke Grtdan, and tmr Aihem,] The 
Grecian Athene wat the teat of learoing 
»nd philoeophf , fro« whence the Ro? 
maot receiFed ihem« and to cultivated 
ihem, at to make Rome a|ipth*r Athene* 
at it were. 

111. £l9fHeni Gtml^ 4^c,) ^eit $aLV u L 
44, note; aod ta|fc. vii. 147, S» Some of 
the Gallic oratort came ovicr ^ Brit;Mn» 
-and taught eloquence. 

lis.' T/uOe,) To determine e»actly, 
^moi^ to many differnat optniont at are 
given about the part of the world here 
me^aot by Thule, it not very eaty : tome 
aay it meai^ kfttlaod, otfaijert Shetland. 
It it certain ^at it was the farthest 
nprthern part known to the Romant. 
V»o. Georg. i. 1. 00, calls it u'tinia 
Thute* Aintworth calls it an itiand the 
most remote in the nor th»rn parts , ei rher 
ImoifB to th^ Romant* or 4etc«ihed by 



th«- 

The idea of tuch a remote anil detolate 
part of the earth tendiogforarhetorician 
tP refine their tpeech, throwt an air of 
banter on. what he hat been eayiog, 
from U 107, about ^^o*t preceptt, &c. 
at if, in such a case of necessity as that 
of the Vatcont, precepu of learning and 
philosophy could countervail the callf 
nf nature^ tinking under the extremity of 
hunger. 

US. That people wkomf ^c) Tht 
Vascons. 

'^Werf noble,] ^ |n their persevering 
and steady retistance, to the very last, u^ 
the defence of their besieged city. 

1 13 — 14. £qual iM eoAwr andj^dity^ 
4«.] SagvntusNvas a city of ^>ain beyond 
the river £bro, a most faithful ally to the 
Romans i for when they had holden out 
against Hannibal, and. were almost 
fainished, rather than submit, they chose 
to burn themitelvet, their wives, and • 
children, which wfs the cause of the 
second Pimic war. Virtue here signij^ef 
military courage. 

The Saguntines, equalled the Vasconf 
in the noble defence which they made^ 
aod exceeded them in the slaughter of 
themselvetand families, rat|i$r than siibp 
mit to- the enemy. 
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Tale qui4 excusat. Maeotide ssvior ar^ 
.^^ptUB: quippe ilia nefandi Taurica gacri 
Inventrix homines (ut jam^ qu^e carmina tradunt, . 
Digna fide credas) tantum immolat: ulterius nil, 
Aut gravius cuhro timet hostia. Quis modo casus 
Impulit hos ? quae tanta &mes, infestaque vallo 
Anna coegerunt tam detestabile monKtrum 
Audere? annealiam, terra Memphitide siccd, 
Invidiam facerent nolenti surgere Nilo ? 
Qui nee terribiles Cimbri, nee Britones unquam, 
Sauromataeqae truces, aut immanes Agathyrsi^ 
H$c ssevit rabie imbelle et inutile vulgus, 



SAT. XT. 

115 



120 



135 



115. Excuses, fc.^ Such a thing at 
catiog the flesh of dead men may stand 
czcuied, if eicited by such distress as 
the Saguntines were in, especially whcaa 
compared with the tkmghier made 
upon themseWetf and all that were 
dearest to them. 

— -filgyp* *9 niore cntef .] i. e. The Ten- 
tytites, apeople of Egypt, whose cruelty 
we have been relating. 

1 1 5"— 1 6l Mitotic altar,] An altar near 
the lake Maeotis, sacred to Diana, where 
they sacrificed strangers—which horrid 
cruelty continued till the coming of 
Pylades and Orestes. 

116. Taurie hwenlress,'} Diana Taurica, 
«o called from her being worshipped by 
the people of Tavrica, where this altar 
was ; and therefore the poet calls her the 
inventress of these cruel rites, wherein 
strangers were sacrificed. 

Or Taurica may mean the country 
Itself, which is called the inventress, &c. 
because Thoas, king of Chersonesus' 
Taurica, was the iilventor of this horrid 
barbarity. He was slain by Orestes, who 
went thither ^o fetch away his sister. 

1 17. fVlua verses delher.} You may, 
after the history which I have given you 
of theTentyrites, believe any thing that 
the poets have written on the subject of 
crnehy. He allud«s to Eu'aiF. Trag. 
Iphig. in Tauris. 

11 a. Nothwg beytmd'i^en are her« 
killed iti sacrifice, but nothing is further 
done, such as devouring their dead 
bodiet,and tlielike: therefore the victim 
has nothing to fear, after having his 
throat if ut. 

12a Impelled these."] t. e. These Ten- 
tyritcs— >what baa driven them to socb 



excess of barbarity.^ what cnlamitOMi 
circumstances have happened to force 
them into such savageness? 

— 5o great htmger.] Can they plead 
the necessities of famine, like the be- 
sieged Vascons? 

— Aiid arms.] The power of an ene- 
my's arms, to which they 'must either 
tubmit or dl^, like the Sagumines f 

ISO— 1. HostUe to m rompriff ] That 
are levelled at the rampart, or trench, 
which surrounds the besieged^ with n 
determination to destroy, ami are eako- 
lated for that purpose. y 

121. Hawe compelled them.] Vke tht 
poor people above spbken of. 

—5a detesta^e a monstrous tki^g] Am 
to eat a dead human body, pick the very 
bonesy and lick tlie blood from off the 
ground. 

1 22. Other displeastsret 4**] ^^ riwtr 
Nile overflowed Egypt at a certain time 
of the year, and fertHtsed the country. 
If this did not happen, the Egyptiana 
used to do some horrid act of cruelty, 
thiuktng thereby to provoke the river 
to Overflow the country.* This was taken 
from the example first set by Buslris, wha 
slew a man in sacrifice; but it was the 
very man himself who- proposed the ex- 
pedient. We hate the story th OvtD, 
de Art. Am. 

Dkitur JBgy}ftus caruissejmantsius^trtm 
Imbribus, atqme annos^ sicca fuisH 
tiovem. 
QUum ThrasUus Busiriff, adit^ monstrat* 
que piari 
Hospitis effuso sanguine posse Jaaemm 
JUi Busiris: fies Jopis hostia primaUf 
Inquit, etJBgyptotndabiskaepesa^uam, 
By this we aee that an hufluui iacrificf 
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Excuses something like this. Egypt is more <:rt}el than tlie 
Maeotic ^ 115 

Altar :^ for that Tauric inventress of a wicked 
Rile (as now you may believe what verses deliver, 
As worthy credit) only slays men : nothing beyond, 
Or more grievous, does the victim fear, than a knife. But what 

calamity 
Impelled these? what so great hunger, and arms hostile ]20 

To a rampai^ have compelled them, so detestable a monstrous 

thing 
To attempt? could they have done other displeasure, the land 
Of Memphis being dry, to the Nile unwilling to rise? , ^ 
With which neither the terrible Cimbri, nor tlie Britons ever, 
And the fierce Sauromatae, or the cruel Agathyrsi, 125 

With this fury tlie weak and useless vulgar raged, 



was offered to placate Jupiter ; this was 
the first intention, in order to obtain an 
crverflowing of the Nik« In after timet 
the Egyptians lost sight of this, and ex- 
ercised acts of cmelty , thinking, by this, 
to irritate the Ntlei and to make it over- 
flow the whole country. Solebant ac- 
cols immani quadam crudelitate iUum 
ad inundatienem irritare. See Mab^ 
fHALL, and BaiTAir. in loc. 

Or did the miicreanit fr^ 4kM cm/uring 

In Hme if drmghi to make the NUe f 
swell t Tatk. 

- Having given th^ opinions of others 
on this passage, I now must give my 
own ; for d«tag acu of cruelty, in order 
to obtain a benefit from the river, which 
they might suppose to be already angry 
withthem,fromitsvrithholdingitswater, 
appears to me tvery strange* 
. i should think the poet's meaning to 
be, th4t thes^ Egyptians, the Tentyriies, 
had, wiiiu>ut any necessity compeUing 
them t« it, without any excuse to ex- 
i«nttat« their crime, been guiity of so 
moostrous a wickedness, that they 
could not have found out any other so 
Kkely to provoke the Nile to withhold 
its waters in a time of drought, and to 
bring a famine upon the country, by 
thus increasing the Nile's unwiUiagness 
tohelptbem. ^ 

So a bte translator—** What worst 
^impietycottld they commit, to provoke 
^*the Nil« to stay within its banka when 



« the country of Egypt is chapt with 
** drought f" 

And HoLvnAT: 

— -.^^ whtHjket 

Could they have more made their kin4 
Nitut daw 

To rite, and their parched Mempkiam 
land o^erjtowf 

lt3— 3. Land of Afemfhit 3The city 
^ Memphis (now Orand Cairo) was th« 
grand metropolis of that part of £gypt. 
and therefore g<i^e its name to it. The 
Mile there divided, and intersected tfa« 
knd in various placet, so as to resemble 
the form of a delta; that part of £gypt 
was therefore called the Delu. 

124. Cimbri} See sat* viii. 1. 249, 
note. The poet calls them terribiles, ^ 
not only from their hardy valonr, but, 
probably, from the destruction and ha- 
voc which they had made of several of 
the Roman armies. 

— Briton:! } A hardy warlike people 
of Germany. Tacit. 

125. I^ieree Sauromatee,] See sat* ii; 
1. 1, note* 

'^^jtgathyrti,} A people of Sarmatia ; 
they were named after Agathyrsus, a. 
son af Hercules. 

«The poet mean% to say, that the Ten* 
ty rites raged with aiierceness and cruel- 
ty, with which these great, mighty, and 
warlike nations never did. 

1 26. If^eak and uteleu vulg**^.} A COIK 
temptible and worthless rabble. 
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i^artuta nctilibus solitum dare tela phaselig, 

fei bDevibus pictee remis incumbere testae. 

Nee painam sceleri intenies) nee digna parabrs 

Supplieia his populis, in quorum mente pares sunt 

£i similes ira atque fiunes. Moltissima corda 

Humano generi dare se natura &tetur, 

Quas lacbrymas dedit : ha^c nostri para optima sensiis* 

Plorafe ergo jubet casum lugentis araici ; 

Squaloremque rei ; pupillum adjura vocantem 

Circumscriptorem, cujus matmntia fletu 

Ora puellares fiiciunt incerta capilli. 

^^ature imperio gemimus, cum funus adults 

Virginis occurrit, vel terr& clauditur infans^ 

Et minoi* igne rogi. Quis enim bonus^ aut face dignus 

ArcanA) qualeth Cereris vult esse sacerdos, 

Ulla aliena sibi credat mala ; separat hoc nos 
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IS^. JccUMtomed to ipread, frO Thev 
luailc TettcU of burnt clay» in which 
they tailed upon the Nile a fithing. 

188. The thart oars, ^cj They piinteA 
Hmr Uttie earthen boatt^ by way of or- 
nament, and rowed tbete With •horC^Ntrs. 
/ The po^t n(kentions these drcumttaiicet 
Df their buau, to shew the contemptibl** 
aess, and ranity of these Egypttaaa. 

129. ^inda penalty^ 4<^} In short the 
haseaeM and wickedness of the Tenty- 
rites exceeds aU power of finding any 
pnnishaient or torture adequate to thetr 
deserts. 

150*' In whotemindi jt:.] They make 
no distinctions in their nund« between 
Uie necessity which has foreed others to 
cat human flesh, and dotn|^ this then&» 
ielves from a asere principle of anger 
and malice. 

15S. Natun eoi[/ei$e$^ j-c.} From the 
evidence of what we feel within our* 
sfelvesy we may gntherj as from the con- 
fession of a fact the truth of it, that na- 
ture has furnished us with heaits iuscep* 
tible of the tenderest feelings 

I S3. Has given teart,}ThotK^tWwrd 
•ynyptoms of sorrow and compassion. 
Which are given to no other creature. 

t^^This best part^ fc,] Because by 
flowing in pity and commiseration, they 
bespeak the most amiable qualities of 
the mind. 

194. She commdndSf therefore^ ^<u\ To 
•ympathijie with our friends in their 



griefs mty lie called t dictate of nature. 
See Rom. lii. 15. 

105. Squalid ajftearanee, j-cj It was 
cttstomary for persons arraigned in a 
court of judicature to appear in rags and 
dirtiness in order to move the compas- 
sion of the judges, fiut as squalor sig- 
nifies sometitnesi *<the sorrowfui and 
^ meuraing estate of those that are ar* 
** raigned or accused,** this idea of the 
word mfty l>e here mcanti at least inclu- 
sively* See Aiirsw. Squalori No. 3. 

136. His d^raudet*) i» e. His guar- 
dian, who was left in trust with his per* 
son and esute during his minority, and 
has cheated and defrauded him. Cir- 
euniKriptoc means a coneuer, a cheater^ 
one that circumvents or over-reaches 
another. 

—GtrMifte AAtrs, 4^] The tenderness^ 
youth, and innocence 6( the poor or* 
phan-^is hair, like that of a girl, long 
and hangiug loose, and dishevelled , hia 
smooth and delicate face, wet with th« 
tears flowing from his cyes^^and his ap* 
pearance altogether is such, as to ren* 
der it almost uncertain to the behoideni 
of which sex the sufferer is, who is thue 
obliged to cite his iniquitous guardian 
into a court of justice, in order to obtain 
redress. See sat. x. L 223, note on Hir« 
rus. 

13(1— 9. Jin edaift virgin^ ^j Wheo 
we meet the funeral of a beautiful young 
woman, snatched away by the hand of 
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Accustomed to spread little sails in earthen boats. 

And to ply the short oars of a painted earthen verael. 

Kor can you find a pehalty for the wickedness, nor prepare 

Punishments worthy these people, in whose mind equal 190 

And ahke are hunger and anger. Most tender hearts 

Kature confesses herself to give to human kind, 

Who has given tears, this best part of our sense. 

She commands, tliefefore, to bewail the misfortune of a mourn* 

ing friend ; 
And the squalid appearance of a criminal; an orphan calling 

to the laws IS9 

His defrauder, whose girl-like hairs. make his 
Countenance, flowing with weeping, uncertain. 
By command of nature we groan, when the funeral of an adult 
Virgin occurs, or an infant is shut up in the earth, 
And less than the fire of the pile. For what good man, or 

worthy . 140 

The secret torch, such as the priest of Certo would have liina 

to be, 
Thinks atiy evils alien from himself ? This separates us 



4esili in aU the bloom •! youth, nature 
bids us moura*— We can't rc«ft its im- 
pulse.. 

This circumstance, here introduced by 
our poet, reminds one of an exquisitely 
fine and tender passage on a like event* 
Hamlety act v. sc i. where the (^ueen 
says of the deceased Ophelia, who had 
been prematurely snatched anlray by 
deaths 

[Scattering flowers. 
" Sweets^ to Ue tweei, JureweU / 

*</ hop*d tJum mmd*st ham besm m^ 
^' HamietU wife i 

«• Jilumghtthy bri4e4ted to htm decked, 
** tweH moidf 

«' And not t* have ttrew*d thy grave,** 
^ee Txa. And. act. i. sc. i. 1. 77 — 109. 

139. .^ imfant is shut «/i, fc} The 
)fm forbad bumiuA the bodies of infants 
Uiat died before ^y had lived forty 
days«— or (acau-ding to some) before 
seven months old, when they had teeth. 
T^bey used to bury them in a place 
which was called Suggrundarium. Sfit 
Aiiisw. 

^ 140. Leu ihim the /re, j««] i. e. Too 
Httle to be burnt on a funeral pile. S^e 
^e last note. 

liO— 1. ^of % the meret torch^ U «• 



WcH'thy to be initiated into, or to tss 
present at, the sacred rites, which weft 
celebrated in honour ol the goddess 
Ceres. 

Theie rites were celebrated by night | 
the worshippers carried iainps, or light- 
ed torches, in their hands, in itaemory 
of Ceres, who, by fire-light, had sought 
after her daughter Proserpioe, whes 
she wa» stolen by Pluto out of Sicily. 
Ceres is fabled to have lighted those 
fires, which have burned ever since» ott 
the top of mount iEtna, 

141. Such a$ the prieU of Ceret^ ft,} 
None were admitted to the Bleusinian 
mysteries (for so the rites of Ceres were 
called, from £leusis, a town in Attica* 
built by Triptolemus, who, being iiw 
structed by Ceres, taught the people to' 
sow com) but those, who by the (iriesc 
were pronounced chaste and good, fre« 
from any notorious crime. 

14S. Thinks any evils, fcJ} q, 4. 
There is no real good man who ca« 
think himself unconcerned in the misfor* 
tunes of others, be they what they mayt 
his language will be like this in l*e» 
resce: 

Homo sum, humani nihil a me aUenam 
jmlo. HcAUT.act i« k. i« L 85* 
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A gfefgt brntorum, atque ideo ?encrabiie soli 

Sortiti ingentuniy divinpnimque capaces, 

Atque exercendis capiendisque arttbus apti, 

Sensum a ccelesti deraissum traximus arce> ' 

Cujus e^nt prona, et terrain spectantia. M undi 

Pnncipio indulsit communis conditor illis 

Tanturo animas; nobis animum quoque, mutuus ut nos 

Aflfectos petere auxilium, et praestare juberet, 

Dispersos trahere in populum, migrare vetusto 

De nemore, et proa?i8 nabitatas linquere sylvas : 

jflSdificare domos, Ijaribus conjungere nostrts 

Tectum aliud, tutos vicino limine somnos 

Ut collata daretiiducia : protegere armis 

Lapeum, aut in^enti nutantem vulnere civem ; 

Communi dare signa tubd, defendier tsdem 

TtirribuS) aUjue unt portarum clave teneri. 
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142. Tkh HprnnOa w, {«.] L e. This 
tfttinguishet men from bnitet» who 
know nothing of this. 

145. Jmd tker^ortJ] u e. For this 
▼cry end and purpose* that we may 
sympathise with others, 

144* J venerable dispmition.^ A dispo- 
sition and inclination to partake in 
6thers* sorrows, is deserTing the highest 
«steem and reverence^ and this has 
lallcB to the lot of mankind alone. 

^•"CapobU ofdMne thingi,'} A capacity 
to apprehend divine things is the pro* 
penj of man alone, liiis is a very- 
great truth; but, alas! how sad an use 
the wise men of this world made of this 
g!oriously*distinguishfd faculty, may 
be seen, Rom. i. 21, 22, et seq. 

145. Jptforexerct'sing, ^-c] The in- 
vention, understanding, and exercise of 
the arts, whether mechanical, or others, 
are also peculiar to man. 

1 46. fFe have dravm."] Traxtmus^-s*. e, 
we have derived, as we should say. 

— Sense,"] Moral sense, reason. 

— >SnK dewn."} Demissum — let down. 
Traximus demissum seems to be meta* 
phorical, taken from the idea of a cord, 
or chain, let down from on high, whrch 
a person beldw takes hold of, and draws 
down to himself. 

146. From the cedestkU top,] Arx sig- 
nifies the top, peak, or ridge of any 
thing, as of a rock, mountain, or bill; 
also a pahce* temple, or tower, often 
builron high. See sat. xiv. I. 36— >8. 



Hence heaven, or the residence of the 

gods, is called arx cceli. ^ 

Nos tua jtrogeniee^ cadi fuiha annw'g 

arcenu JEn- u 2S4m 

H7. rAtcA.] i. e. Which moral 

sense. 
— Prone thingt, 4'<^.] Beasts called 

prona, from their inclining, with the 

face stooping downward to the earth ; 

whereas man is erect, and looksupward. 

Here seems to be an imitation of Ovin. 

Met.rib.!. 1. 84— 7. 

' Fronaqve eum tpectent anmalia cetera 

terram, 

Os h&mini sublime dedit caSumqme tueri 

Jusiit, et eredot ad sidera tollere vuUus, 

So Sallust. Omnes hon.ines <^ui sese 

student praestare caeteris animalibus, 3cc. 

quae natura prona, et ventri obedientim 

nnxit. Bell Catil. ad inic. 

148. The common builder, {«.] u'vh 
Common nature, for Juvenal ascended 
no higher— the God of Nature he knew 
not. Compare 1. 132~4. See Acts 
xvii. 95— .9. 

— To them."] i, e. To the brute crea- 
tion. 

149. Only sotJs.] Animas, a principle 
of mere animal life; which is called the 
spirit of a beast, Eccl. iii. 21. 

— 7b tis a mind also.} To ul human 
lieiogs nature has not only given a prin- 
ciple 6f animal life, but also a rational 
mmd, by which ^e reflect, and judge, 
and reason. The anima, or soul^ is that 
by which we live ; the animus, or tntel- 
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From the herd of brutes, and therefore we aloiie having shared 
A venerable disposition, and. being capable of divine things, 
And apt for exercising and understanding aru, * 145 

Have drawn sense sent down from the coelestial top, 
Which prone things, and things looking on the earth, want. 
The common builder of the world at the beginning indul^d to 

them / 
Only souls; to us a mind also, that a mutual affection 
Might command us to seek, and to afford help : 150 

To draw the dispersed into a people, to migrate from the old 
Forest, and to leave woods inhabited by our ancestors : 
To build houses, to join to our habitations 
. Another roof, that safe slumbers, by a neiffhbouring 
Threshold, a contributed confidence^ might gives to protect 

with arms 155 

A fallen citizen, or one staggering with a great wound : 
To give signs with a commoiltruropety to be defended with the 



same 



Towers, and to be secured by one key of the gates. 



lectttal oiiDd, it that by which wt are 
wi«e aboTe the bn^et. Ste aat« yu L 
530, note. 

149. jt mutual iffeelicn.] Thread Urn 
which this intcUecttial ttund it giren na, 
•o far at it relates to the purpotea of 
society, it, to iMchae at to bettow, at well 
at to require, motiial goodl o:ffieet towardt 
each Qther; and therefore it ditpotet 
at to- mottial affrctioo* 

151. Thg ditptntdt^c^To collect men, 
who ait naturally ditperted, and bring 
them together into tociety. 

— Tamj^rott, ^.] To depart froo 
the woodt and forettt, the ancient 
abodet of the earliett afret, where mea 
Ured in common with the beattt, and to 
coaletce and unite in ciTil tociety* See 
tat, vi. 1. S«*.7. 

153. To build kou$e$,] For habitation, 
instead of living in dent and cavet, like 



— ^To/Mit, |-c.] To join our houtet to 
one another, for the greater tafety and 
convenience of the wliole, againtt rob- 
bers, wild beatts, &c. 

155. Tkreshold.} Limine itandt here, 
per syn. for the house itself. 

— >^ corUribuUd confidence ] Tliat by 
thus joining houses (the original of cities 
and towns) each might receive and im- 
part a confidential notion of tafety, in 



the ntght*tiaie particularly, when men 
sleep, .and, of conrte, are naore expose^ 
to dangers. 

•^To protect wi$k armi, 4«»] To pron 
tect in war, from the handsof the enemy^ 
a fellow-citiaen who had fallen, or was 
reeling with loss of blood from wounds* 

157. To gwe eigne^ .fe.] When on an 
expedition in time of war, to obey one 
conunon signal, given by the trumpet Cor 
battle. 

15S. Tbteert.] Turris signifies a tower, 
or any thing like it; so any fortified 
place. 

"•^Secured by one itsy, j^c] To be in- 
closed within the same walls, and lock- 
ed up in security by the same key of the 
g*tcs. 

The poet, by what he has said, has 
shewn the great advantages of men 
above brutes, in having a rational mind, 
which can direct them to form societies, 
so that, by mutual help and assistance, 
they can secure and protect each other.. 
AU this is agreeable to the dictates of 
their common nature, and thus it ought 
to be; but such is the corruption andde^ 
pravity of mankind, that, at the poet 
proceeds to shew, there it little of thit 
to be found ; on the contrary, beastt are 
not to crvel to their own tpeciet at men 
are. 
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Bed jam serpentum major concordia : parcit 

Cognatis maculis similis fera : quando leoni ]60 

Fortior eripuit vitam leo ? quo nemore unquam 

JSxpiravit aper majoris dentibus apri ? 

Indica tigris agit rabidi cum tigride pacem 

Peipetuam : ssevis inter se convenit ursis. 

Ast homini ferrum lethale incude ne&ndS 165 

Produxisse parum est; cum rastra et sarcula tantum 

Assueti ooquere, et marris ac voraere lassi 

Kescieriiit primi gladios excudere &bri. 

Aspicimus populos, quorum non sufficit ir» 

Occidisse aiiquem; sed pectora, brachia, vultum l70 

Crediderint genus esse cibi. Quid diceret ergo, 

Vel quo non fugeret, si nunc haec monstra videret 

Pythagoras ? cunctis animalibus abstinuit qui 

Tanquam bomine, et ventri induUit non omne legumen* 



159. Concord, qf 9erpen$t,tc, J Thete 
▼tDomoot creaturet 4o not hnrt thpir 
own species; they agree better than 
»en now do with each och«r, 

l«a Sparm hi$ HmdrH ip*4$p^ The 
leopard recogniiief the leopard, 'and 
mwM$ hnrting him, whom he teety bj 
liitq>ot«y to be related to the tame 
•peciei with himself. 

165. But, 4|v.] The poet having, in 
•treral inttaocee, shewn the harmoa^r 
and agreement which sirtwift among the 
most fierce and savage beasts, now pro.*' 
ceeds to apply this to his main argoment 
in this place, which is to prove that the 
concord between these creatures is 
gffieater than is lobelmind among the 
human race towards each other ; andin^ 
fleed, that m^n towards nUn i* now so 
•aTagCy as to fabricate weapons for their 
mutual destruction, and this without any 
remorse or concern. 

166. 7b have ^prodwced't ieT] Lit. to 
Imve lengthened out deadly iron, &c. t. e. 
^ drawing it out, with hammering it on 
the anvil, into the length of a sword, a 
deadly weapon, and most fatal : the poet 
therefore caUs the anvil on which tt is 



made impions, as being instrumental tp 
t]»e forming of this n^schievous weapoit. 

-^/s UttU7\ Is to be looked upon as % 
trifle, in comparison of what mankind 
4re now capable of. 8ec U 161—7 1 . 
H^ kmeat.'] Cum*^thougfa, albeit 

^Beimg aeaulomed, fc] The first 
•miths sec np their trade only to forge 
instmments of hnsbandry* and madt 
nothing else. Co^nere sif^iifies, here, 
to beat la the fire, Ai«sw. 

167. Tired wM nmKIsc^s, fe.] They 
wearied themselves daily in making 
hoes or mattpcks* or ploughshares, for 
tillage. 

16S. Xntw not ktm, fc] So ftr from 
hammering iron into swords, t|iey did 
not even know how to set about it. 

169. fFe$eepe9plef4;eJ]MeMamf;Am 
savage Tentyrites before mcatiooedy 
who ate human flesh, and looked npoo 
it as a specify of ordinary food.- 

172. /*yfAogeres.J The faoMHis philoso- 
pher, who left his coimtry Samos, thei| 
under the tyrantPoly crates, and travelled 
over India, through Egypt, in search 
of knowledge. He forbad the eating of 
animals im atfcouat of the tranem%rati«» 
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But T10W tI)^ concord of serpen^ id gre&tier : ^ simiUr 

Beast spares his kindred spots. Wlien, from ^ lion, 16Q 

Pid a stronger lion take away life ? in wha|, forest evefi 

Did a l^o^r (3xpi)[^e by the teeth of a larger boar ? 

The Ipdian tyger observes ^ perpetual peace with & fierce 

Tyger : there is ^gneemeiu \pith sayag^ bears ^mong themselves. 

Put for man the deadly swor4 from the impious anyil 16^ 

To haye prp4HCfi4 49 \\^\p^l wlifBr^aSi being aocustpmed only 

tp heat 
Rakes and spajdes, apd ^ir^ ^i^^ m^t^ks and the ploughshare. 
The first smiths knew not how tp beat out swords. 
We see people, tp wliose anger i^ does not suffice 
7o bpive killed any opje ; but the breasts^ |he armS) the f^ce^ 170 
They belieyf^ to be a Ifin4 of foo4. What therefore woul4 

he h^vp said. 
Pr whither wpiild he nojt have fled, if now Pythagorasi coulc} 

have seen 
These monstrous thip^ ? who abstained from all animals, as from 
A maP^ and did i>o^ mdujgfs every kind! of pulsjB tp his belly. 



p§t aU MTU of y^fttaH^let, In^t abttaincd 
from beanty wliidi he if mppotcd tjO ^sTe 
iearot from the Eg^pUan pr|<tti» wbpn. 
he was in Ifaat coMDtry* ^IfO- abit^na^ 
from bcaas, aii4 tlioiij;ht it i|nlawful to 
iow or tp 1oo|l ifpqa them. Hiaopor. 
'Euterpe. 

What, s^ystbe poet. woi|l4 Py^agotas 
hare'saidf if be bad seen the«e £gyp- 
tianai tfa^ie Tentyrites, ^^ing af)<i d^ 
vomring human ^esh ? to what part of 
the earth would not be have flown, to 
}tvrp afoided such a sight ? who, to fff 
from holding it lawful to eat human fledr, 
would not eat ^he flesh of mnf animal 
any mpfe than he would hpTe ^atei) t|ie 
#Mb of a ma|s, nor would he indnlge hif 
appetite with every kind of yegetab^e. 

The reason of thia arrange piec» of 
superstiMjon* of a^tiaeoeje from heans» is 
nbt known ; many causea have been 
asfigned for it, which are full as abwrd 
^ the U^ing itself. The reader may 



t^nd many of th^sp colleeted in Holy^ay. 
note 14« on thia Satire. 3ee alio AHI* 
tJniy. Hist. vol. i. p. C9» 

Acpording to the story qfhb l|l^ W?i^ 
ten by lambMclfiif, ^e may suppose thftt 
neither Pythagoras, nor any of his fol^ 
lowers, woulff ever reveal the cause of 
abstinence from beans.->-|t seems that 
Dionysius the tyy^t, the younger* do- 
siring to know the secret, caused twq 
Pythagoreans to be brought before him, 
a mad and his wife, wbo being askea, 
** why die Pythagoreans ^ould not eat 
f beans?**-—** I wiU sooner die (said th^ 
** i^aan) fhen leyeal it.*»— This, though , 
threatened vith torture* be peniisted in» 
and was, with indignation, sent aw«w« 
T^be wife was th^licalM upon, and being; 
asked tibe samej)nestion» and threatened 
also with tortores» she, rather than reveal 
it, bit out her tongue, and spit it in th^ 
tyrantHsface. Of PyU)|tgoras, see Ovii)# 
Met. lib. zw. h ^, etse^. '] 
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SATIRA XVI. 



ARGUMENT, 

This Satire is supposed to have been written hy JuvenalzsihHe he 
commanded in Egypt, (see sat. xy« /. 4$, note 2.) V he sets 
forth, ironicalfyy the advantages and privileges of the soldiery ^ 
and nom happy they are beyond others whom he mentions. 

Jddny have thought that this Satire was not written byJuvenat^^ 
but I think that the weight of evidence seems against that 

^^IFIS numerare queat felicis prsemia, GaUe, \ 

Militiae ? nam si suheantur prospera castra, 

Me pavidum excipiat tyronem porta secundo * 

Stdeite ; plus etenim fati valet bora benieni, 

iQuam si nos Veneris commendet epistouiMarti^ $ 

Et samid genitrix qa9^ delectatur aren&, 

Coinmoda tractemus primum communia, quoram 
Haud minimum illud erit, ne te pulsare Togatus 



Lme U Gattut,'} Who this wai does 
not tppear} soine friend, doubtlcti» of 
Juvenal, to whom l>e add ren e i this Sa- 
tire. 

—Can number^ fe,] u e. Can reekon 
up the advantages and emolumenls 
arisiag from a railttary life ? 

2. Nm imce.]1^««>bject of -the Sa- 
tire is proposed, !• 1, though not entered 
upon till L 7. The Intermediste lines, be- 
ginning at Nam si, &c. L 2, to theena of 
1.6, aredigresrionsl,and hymourously in» 
troduce the poet, now eighty years old, 
and forced into the senrice as a punish* 
mept. wishing to enter into the army with 
a lucky planet, as a soldier of Ihitune : 
the che^fulness with whieh he seems to 
bear his. misfortune must have aflfbrded 
no small disappointment to ids entmifiii 



I have rendered die Nam si, as matting 
the transition tothe poet's wish pur him- 
sdf. 9ee Aivsw. Nam, No. 5. 6; and 
81, No. 9. 

'^Protpmmt oamptt ^-1 Where peo- 
ple make their fortunes. 

5. Let the door,'} Let my first entrance 
be attended with the good omen of some 
fiivourable star. It was a great notioa 
among the Romans, tiuit their good or 
ill fortune depended on the situation^ of 
the stars, at certain times, and on 
certain occasioiis. Sat. vil. L 194, 
note. 

"^ A fearful beginner."] Tyro signifies n 
fresh- water soldier, a young beginner, a 
novice ; these are usually fearful at first, 
being uniued to the fotiguesandhaaards 
of war. 
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ARGUMENT. 
t>pinion^ and that there are many passages so exactlj/ in the 
stj/le of Juvenal, as to afford the strongest internal evidence 
that ii was written by him. It may he grtMed not to be a 
Jinished pieces tike the rest; but if we only regard ii as a 
draught or design of a larger work^ it is o valuable hint on 
the oppression and incontemences of a military government. ' 

tV ho, O Gallus, can huikkber the advantages of the happy 
Soldiery ? i)ow since prosperous camps may be gone inta, 
Let the door receive nie, a fearful beginner, v^ith a favourable 
Star : ibr an hour of kind fate avails more, 
Than if an epistle of Venus were to commend us to Mars^ 5 
And tlie nf>otiier who delights in the Sam.ian sand. 

Let us first treat common advantages ; of which that will 
Hardly be the least, that a goWnsman to strike you 



it is to be iremetnberecl, that J'uv6nal, 
«i4io had passed his Ufe in the study of 
letters, and in writing, was sent away 
fitmi Boine into Egypt, under pretence 
of giving him a military command, but 
indeed to exile him, for having satirised 
Baris Hie play^» a tainion of Domitian. 
See sat. vii. L 92, dote. This was in a 
very advanced stage of our poet's Ufe; 
tberelbre, tiMMgh an old man, he niight 
prcqpetrly call himself a young soldier, 
unskilled and fearfhi. 

4. An hour of kind fate, ^cJ] One 
lucky hour under the Influence of some 
friendly planet. See Hoa. lib. IL ode 
XVM. 1. 17, et seig[. 

5. EpiakofFenut, ^.'J Than if Ver 
nus, the mistress of the god of war, were ' 
to write htiti a recommendatory letter in 
nay favour, and thb to b6 seconded by 



atkdtber frook his mother Juno^ her*, 
meant -by genltri)c The poet, in this 
place, Is again sneering at thie mythology 
of his country, Colnp. sat. llii. 1. 
40—7. 

6. DeHg^ in the Samian tMkdJ] Juno 
was worshipped At Samoa, a sandy island 
in the Icarian sea, where she was edu* 
catttd and married to Jupiter; she waa 
said to have a greftt del^ht in this island. 
See Mn, i. 1. 19, 20. ' 

7. Let iis^first treat common advantages.'] 
The poet now enters on his subject; 
and begins, first, with those privileges of . 
the military, which are common to all 
of them, from the highest to the lowest. 
8. jigowtismanJ] Any common Ro- 
man, called togatus ftt>m wearing a 
gown ; as a soldier Is called armattit, 
from wearing arms— L 34, post. 
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Audeat : iitib etsi pulsetur, dissimuM, net 

Audeat excusdos Frsetori o^teiidfere denies, 10 

Et higrani tti facie tumidis livoribus bffam^ 

Atque cculod ihedico nil pi*omitt^nte relictos* 

Bardiacii^ Jude± datur hsec |)linlre Volenti) 

CalceUs et grandes magna ad subdellia surae^ 

Legibud antiquis eastrbtum^ et more Camilli 13 

Servato^ miles ne yallitm litiget extra, 

Et procul ,a mgnis« J ustisstma Centufionum 

Odgnitio est igiturde milite j nee mihi d^rit 

Ultio, si justee disfertur causa querelsB: 

Tota cdhord tamen est inimica, omnesqucf mahipli iO 

Consensu mkgno officiunt. Curabitis ut sit 

Vindicta. et gravibr quatn injuria. Dignum ^rit efgd 

Declamatoris Mtitinensis corde Vagellt^ 



0* May not dare^J Ko cbiiinion miiii 
dire strike yoii if ^ii Are a soldier. 

— lltd* he.2 Though he should he 
ever to bemten by you. 

~~Let km (Httemble.l Let him <M>iiceal 
k; let him counterfeit, tfhd pretend, 
tblit be- (K«ue by ibe mmrki, Whkh thfr 
soldier'ii blbws hate 1^ iOm% othto 
way. 

10. i^or'dare to <A^, j-t.] ThOugli 
the soldier has knocked the man's tebth 
but of 1^ head, fet let not the man dare 

• to coai|>lain to the' superior offi&er, 6r 
Ihew his tn^ngled )iioiith. 

--^Praior.} The pnetbr militaris iris 
the general, or bommafader in chief. 
SeeAiKsW. Praetor, 

11. Blackluikp, 4J1:.] kis face beat 
black and blue, as we sAy, and i!UU o^ 
lumps and swellings* 

ib. And ^et left, ^c.] His eyes leh 
in such a condition, as tb make it ini« 
possible for the sb^geon to promise a 
recovery of tb^m; » 

13. A JBoT^c jkdgt^ Bardiabus, o\e 
Bardaicus, a ttailitary judge, something 
like Our judge-advocate in thb army.'i^ho 
had the sole cognifeance of all ihilitary 
caujies, and bf such as arose within the 
fcamp : ^o called from bardii an ancient 
pebple of 'Gaul« who wore a paHituIifUr 
sort of dress, that was adopted by the 
kunians, and used by the military. This 
judge, being of the army. Wore tbia 
dress, and therefore is called Bardiabus, 
which signifies, of the country of Gaul^ 
or dressed like Gauls. AiNslkr. 



^maing io jiunfilt, ^c,] If a inaii 
will Venture to complain, be will be re* 
ferret to the tribiinAl of the military 
ju%e, 

14. A thoe, 4-c.] Calceus signified 
any ^oe, but probably means here A 
partictllir flftoe worn by soldi^, which » 
like those of our^histies, was filled witli 
bails at the bottom* $e<s sat. iii. 247'9 6^ 
note. 

—lM¥ge 5ta£tns.] These seem to havli 
been thb upper pans of the caUgse, aa 
the lower were the calbei, or shbes ; fotr- 
the baligi^ being a sott 6t hamon for thii 
foot and leg, the IbWer part, or calceus»^ 
boVered the fbot, the tippbrpar^ or su-^ 
ra, rbached up to the calf of the leg ; 
they were 1|1m bur half boots, and In Si^ 
iroxii bad the figure of ^a llcm» or abnMi 
fierbe beast. 

14. At the great ftmcftet;] The benches 
on whibh the superioi' nuigistrates sat 
Wbre called tribunalia, those on whic^ 
the lower magistrates sat were called 
subsellia; so that ihe epithet tni^na^ 
here, is probably ironicAl. 

The poet means, that tfab Complainant 
is trbfeired to a military judge, who take^ 
his seat on the bench in hia military 
habit. 

15. Laios Qfcafnpu'] These bomplainti 
were not tried by the civil lawA aiid in- 
stitutions, bbt by the old military laws* 

— Thecutw^ of CamtUuiJ] L. Furius 
Camillus, during the ten years siege of 
Veil, a city of Tuscany, famous for the 
sbiogbter of the Fabii tb«re» toade a Ui«tk 
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May nbt daris. EvtNi (ho* iie may be striokea, let liim dk* 

semble, 
Nor dare to shew his teisth beat c^ut td i\^ pv^dot^ 10 

And a black lump in his &oe with swelled blueneases^ 
And eye^ left, the physician promistt^ nothing. 
A bardiac judge is given to one ^irllling to punish these things 
A shoe, and litigie busktns^at the great bedch^, 
The ancient laws of camps^ and toe custom of Caiiiillus 15 
-Being observed^ that a soldier shoold tiot litigate without th« 

trench, . 
And far frdm the stakidards. Most jiisl is thierefore the trial 
Of centurions concerning a acddier; nor will' revenge. 
Be wanting to me, if a caud^ of just complaint be brought : 
Yet the whole Cohort is inimical, and all the coropanlies 20 

Obstruct with great consent. Yoti will take care, that there be 
Vengeance^ heaviier than the ii^jury. It will, therefore^ be worthy 
^he lieart of the declaimer Vagellitis of Mutina) 



^ no ^W» ahMiM be !bipl«iacdwHh- 
blit4li« 4S*m|^, or *t a distance from tbo 
Uandard, 'ihat he m^ht al#ay« be oo 
t^e spot in laot <ii an cogagement: so 
that 'd a man lebeived -an injury, as in 
the case abof^ pot, from a sokUer, he 
Oould protecatie him no where hot be* 
lore the military judge^ and that by the 
knartial law. 

17. Mo^jutt h thertfatt, ^2 The 
^tur, here, relates to what the poet men- 
tions in the preceding lines, concerning 
the trial of a soldier, Which was ordained 
to be before a inilitaiy tribunal; no other 
bad cognizance of the cause where a 
soldier was a party. NOW aS this was 
iordained by laW^ and to pleTedt the 
miUtsvy from being absent Ht a distandB 
from the caionp^ in case of a sudden at* 
^k froman enefaay, and, for this reason, 
kmist be for the public good and safety, 
it must l>e deemed h%hly proper and 
just. 

IS. ^or itl9itf ttMt«^ j^.]f.tf. llieugh 
a cehtbrion be jud^ yet were I, sup- 
posing myself a -common person, who 
prosecute a soldier on good and reason- 
able grounds, k^ly to make out tiny 
bause to be true and just, 1 diall hal?e 
sentence in my favour, and, as far as the 
judge is concerned, I shall be avenged 
of my adrecaary: but notwithstanding 
this— 

ad, The whole eohort.} The whde re- 
giment, as it'w&e, wiU be ti^uxui the 



thah who comj^lains a^aihst k soMier. 

2a All the companies.'} ManipU, fof* 
manvpuli, of which there Were ten in a 
legimsnt,' and ansWer io Ou)r companies 
of foot Here may be meant all thU' 
common soldiers. 

Manipolbs Was i, ttnill band bf tol-' 
diers, Which, in the days Of Romulus, 
when the Roknate army was but in a 
poor condition, tied ati handful oi hajr 
vr grass to the top of a spear, and car- 
Hed it by way of ensign* We have 
adqfHed this tertn, and often call a smaU 
detachment df «>ldiers an handful o^' 
taien.. ' \ 

21. Otiituct.} i* «• The course Of jus^ 

tll^Bb 

-^With gr^tMuent.'} With the most 
hearty and earnest united opposition; 
eo that, if you should have the centu- 
rion, who tries the cause, on ypur side, 
his sentence can't be carried into execu- 
tion ifbr fear of a mutiny, the soldiers 
banding together as one man to oppose ' 
it 

— Tou will lake care, 4^:,] You soldiers 
(tota cohors— omnesque manipH) will 
take care, tiiat vengeance, even heavier 
than the injury complained of, shall 
await the plaintiff, and that he shall find 
the remedy worse than the disease. 
C6n)p. 1. 24, and note. 

23. T/te heart <!fFagiUiut,^e.J there-' 
fere the man whQ couid affWmt a soldier, • 
oT'itie him foir an ii^iy^ and atlbaq>tr4o 
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JUVBNALIS BAflRii;. 



t4T« JtVti 



Ciim diib €#ura habeitt, dflfisndere tol ctligatol, 
> Millia cbiToruin. Qiiis tain procul absit ab urbe? S5 

Praeterea, ouis tarn Pylades^ moleitiJigg^ris Ultm 
Ut ¥eniat ? lachrymfle skceniur protinud, et se 
ExcosaiurtMi Aon soHiGitemits amicos. , 
l)a testem. Judex cum dixeHt: aud^t ille 
Nescio quis, pttgnos vidit qui, dicere, tidi ; 90 

Et credcun dignum barba, dignninque capillts 
Majorum : ciiius falsum producefe iestem 
Contra paganuin possis, quam vera loquentem 
Contra fbrtunam armati^ contraqne pudolrein. 

Prieniia nunc alia, atque alia emolumenta notemua 39 

Sacrameniorum. Convallem ruris aviti 
l^probus, aut campum tnihi si vicinus adamit ; 
Aut sacrum eflbdit medio de limite saxum, 
Quod mea cum vetulo coluit puis annua libo^ 



plead bb ciute Agaiiist iiiiiit slilst ha¥« 
the rcsolotioB end impudence of Uiet 
Ifnnrling lewjer of Muthia (bod. Mo- 
de^e). wbo^ for a fee, would undertake 
daiBgeroua and desperate 



24. Smee yni ktue two &^j;] (Wbicli 
mn new lafe and sound} to be obnjecto or 
w^tdiirf to the loldiers, who will kick 
foot ^hins with their clouted shoei, and 



— -CbM9B09» JoCt&rs.] Caligato»i^hav& 
ing the calica en iheiir fleet and legs 
■tuck luU of nails and spikes* bence 
ealled caligati* See sat iii 222—48, 
and notes. 

85. Thtmumda tf wh.'\ Each soldier 
bairitog A great number. 

— Sa far from the ctA^] Who can be 
ao foolish and ignorant, so unacquainted - 
with the WajTs of the world, anid espe- 
cially with the manners o^ the soldiery, 
as to Venttire upon any quarrel with « 
sddier^ Quis tam procul absit ab urbe? 
q.d. Vtho can be so ignorant of the 
world! , 

The expressioB seems prorertnals the 
people in a town, or great city, as Rome 
%ras, must be supposed to know mankind 
better than rustics, who live in the coun- 
try, and are usually raw and ignorant; 
hence called ii^urbani, rude, simple, 
homely. 

So the Greeks used the word «cfM^, 
(ffom «f- », a city, particularly Athens,) 
» a diarp man, wett acgnaintod 



li^ith the WAys of tbe ^km\A ; anslrerid|f» 
in a great measure, to tbe fiagtish wonl 
politic, which is fironi the Latin politicust 
and tins from Gw, 9r«Ai(, a city. 

S6. So miutk a P^ladei*'} 8o much liktf 
j^lades; alluding to Pyladesi, the friend 
of Orestes, who underwent idl dangera- 
with him and for bidi, and even exposed* 
bis lifo for him, when he went to Tanrica 
to expiate bis crimes at tbe altar of. 
Diakia Taurica. See Etrair. Ipbigen* 
in Tauris. 

Whom, beside all I have been siting 
of your own personal dangers from the 
soldiery, could you find such a friend, 
as to expose hb safety for your sake, and , 
enter within the camp to plead your 
cause, or to take your part? 

'^Mote of the rompcvf .} Tbe Romans 
used to surround their encampments with 
vast heaps or banks of earth, thrown up 
by way of immpart. The mass of earth 
which formed this m^t properly be 
called moles aggeris. A person could . 
not get into the camp, without first 
passing tfais.— Who would, says the 
poet, venture beyond this for your 
sake? 

27. Let toar$t jfc] Cease to implore 
with tears your friends to help you* 

28. About to €9cuse themtelvft.] For^ 
bear to solicit your friends, who, instead . 
of comidjring with such a request, iHli 
find a thousand excuses for not comply, 
ing with your solicitations^ 

29. Wkef^ tke judgg sa^i^ ^.] Bat 
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(Since you have two legR^ to ofiend so maaY common soldieiii 
Thousands of nails. Who can be to &r nx>m che city i 2S 
Besides, who is so much a PyUdes, beyond ibe n^ole i)i the 

rampart 
That he would come? let tears hmnecUately be dried up, and 

let us 
Not solicit friends about to excuse themselves. 
When the judge says — ^^ Give evidence:" let him dare, 
(I know not who,) who saw the blows, say-^^^ 1 saw,*' 30 
And I will believe him worthy tlie beard, and worthy the lodu. 
Of our ancestors; you might sooner produce -a fidse witness 
Against a villager, than one speaking what is true 
A^nst the fortune of a soldier, and against his reputation. 

riow other advantages, and other emoluments, let us ootc^ 95 
Of oaths. A dale of my ancestral estate. 
Or a field, if a wicked neighbour has taken away'fitun roe; 
Or hath dug up the sacn^ stone firom the middle border, 
Which my annual pub bath reyer'd with i^n pld ci^^e; 



mppoat fofi could prarail on a fneai to 
go wJdi you, to be a wUnen for yon ib 
the cuia^ who ww yoo beaten by the 
solclier, and suppoae the jfidge calh^m 
the cause, and bida you produce your 
evidence; iet any man, (I know not 
•who— I name ndbody) but let me see 
the^ man who dares to swear publicly 
in court that he saw the Mows giTeil— 

91. fFitrthy^beardf fc]! wUUUow 
bim to be a man of prifnitiTe ▼irtue, 
fidelity, and courage ; sufsh as ivsided in 
our great ancestors, who knew not our 
modern efibminacy;. they neither shaved 
liieir beards, nor cut their hair. 

52. Tcu might foone^ produce, j[C»2 
Paganus literally signifies one in, or of, 
the country, or country village; here it 
is used in contnidiitttnotioo to a soldier. 
It is more easy to bring a falne accusa- 
tion, and support it by folse testimony, 
against such a one, than to bring a true 
accusation, and to support it by true 
testimony, agunst either the property of 
: lionour of a soldier-fi^-amiati. See ante, 
1. 8, note. 

36. Of odtkt.} When «oldiers were 
- fnllsted, they took an oath of allegiance 
md fidelity to the emperor, to their 
country, and to their genetaL 

Now, says Juvenal, let us comtder 
some fiurther privileges of taking the 
oaths, as a soldier, and, bQr tfai% being 
enrolled in the army. 



— wf dkte.] Convaliis s^golies a vale 
or vaUey, enclosed on both sides with 
hills, commonly the mostirnitlbl part of 
an estate. See Ps; bnr. 13. 

— Mfy weatrat e^Me.^ My fiunilyu 
.estate, descended to me from my an- 
cestors—He q»ea](s M • common per* 
son. 

37. OrmJUd.} Soin^ other Ikvomrili 
qpot. 

If a wicked neighbour hath by violence 
entered and dissc^ed me of tbese.- 

3a. Both dug up, io.] If he halh 
removed my bouniury. 

The stones which were set up for 
boundaries were held sacred; they 
adorned them with chiq>let% and every 
year oflfored to the gof) Terminus, on the 
top of tha boundary stones, sacrifices of 
honey,' meal, and oil, made into cakes. 
Hiis oomposi^on wa* called pub. ^ See 
AxNsw, — And thp ^es, liba. ^ ib. 
libum. 

— MjdtUe border,^ t. e» Which stood 
on the line between my estate and my 
neig|)bour*s. It was always reckoned a 
grievous offence to remove a land-mark ; 
it was expressly forbiddeu in the divine 
law — Deut. xzviL 17. 

39. An old cake-2 This institution of a 
yearly sacrifice to the god Terminus, the 
god of boundaries, was as old aa the 
days of Numa I^MspiHua, |he f 
of Rofluilus, 
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D^itor aut sumpios pergit non re4dere qummosi 4Q 

Vana sup^rvacui dicens €hirogra|^ ligni ; > 

Kxpectan4a8«iit, qui lite» incbpet, anniw 

Totius pppiili : Bed tunc quoque mille ferendi^ 

Tadi^, mtlleniorse; totieg sobselU^ t^ntuni 

^temuntur; jam fapundo ppnente lacernas 4^ 

Csditio, et 1^ usco jam mic|u|rtente, parati 

Digredimur, lenllique fori pugnamus arenA. 

Ast illis, qiios arma te^nt, et balieus ambiti 

Quod placitum est, illis prseetatur teropuB agei)di| 

Nee ree atteritur longo sufflamtne Iiti9. 59 

Splig preHere^ tettandi Qiilktt>u8 jus 
Yivopatredatur: nam quse sunf paita labore 
MiUiisB, placuit non esse in corpore €#nft^, 
Omne teivst.cujus regimen pater. Ergp Coranpni 
BigncNTum comitem, castronmique sera tperentem^ - bi 

Qu^,^iyl9 jam t^emiilus p^ptaf pftt^r* Hunc labor a^quus 



40k 4 debior gim on, ic,"] Anuu&thal 
bat borrowed a sum of mobey continiMi 
to rifiite the payment. 

41. Saying the fymd wrUpigi, jfc] Da? 
Iijring the validity of his bond. Se^ 
(Mt. jxik, 137, ^ol^ 

42. The year, 4(-c.] fhprt wore judgtf, 
or commlssipp^rs, chosen to hear certain 
civil causes ai^iopg the pedp)e, of jHrhom 
eyery tribe bad three: tlieris being 
thir^-five 'tribes in Rome, tbfsre were, 
pf course, one hundred and (ye jiidgfw, 
though naiped centufinviri, from dicT 
greater number. 

By the year (ann^) here, we are to 
|inderstan4 a cer|Sun time of the yeal*, 
when the ludges sat to try pauses; '^hat 
we should call term-time. ' Annus pror 
perly signifies a circle, whencje annulps, 
t^ ring. Being a|[>plied to time, it de- 
notes thi' annual progress of the snn 
through ike tweliie signs of the ^k>diap, 
which we call a year; but it may alip 
denote the r^volutiob of any pertain 
time. 

— (Jf tf^ whole peopU.] Totijis popuU 
f— i. e» when thp courts were open tp 
the people at large,^ that they might ge^ 
their causes heard and decided. 

'^Begin tUiu.'] The time of year when 
the centumviri will open thenr commis- 
sion, and begin to try causes, mi^st be 
waited foiwtbi* infy XKpasipii mpch 
delay. 



45«**4. .^K^yiietf-^as^p.] When ^ 
tepn is begun, and the cause is readj 
for hearing, there is no end af the delays, 
#nd of the uneasinese which these oc? 
casipn. Ta^diuni signi^ irkapmeneaii 



44. ^ qftefi, the bencfie*, jfc.] It sq 
often happens that the seatf are pre- 
pared for the judges, and they don*t 
attend. Sterquntur naay here signify 
the q[>reading pf the be^p^ for the 
judged wim cu^iion^t pr the like^ See 
A|H8W« fifubsellium. No. 2. 

45. Ldying fty Afi g^«i#«.] l4M;erBf 
lignites a cloak, a tiding coat, and 
yarious other specif of garments; but 
bere, the robes pr drefs of the judges.- 
Qne judge, says thp'ppfst, lays by fai^ 
garme|its; meiuiing, perhaps, that he 
gpes out of court to do ^his, complaining 
that he daa't bear the hpat. pf Caedi- 
^ps, see sat liii. 197, npte. 

46. Futf^:(, 4r^.} Aureljus Fuscus, 
iioted by Martial iis a yery drunlfen 
ftelloif. He |s alwaya goipg put of court 
tp get ri4 of hif liquor. 

r^Prepared,} That is, fpr the hearing. 

47. fre depart,"] By thp strange afo- 
patipns of the judges for different pur- 
poses, tlie day passes without the cause 
being tried^ an^ the pa|rtics are forced 
to gp away aa they came> 

^^The thw Band, ^c] A metapboi^ 
^9^ frpm i^lw^atpffs* See fat. & 142f^ 
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Or a debtor goes on not to render menej takeB, 40 

{Saying the hand-writings of the netlew wood mre loid; 
The year of the whole peoide^ wUck will begin ttiilAi 
Will be to be waited fiur: (miI then akoa tkMiatfnd ftfigim 
Are to be borne, a thousand delays ; so often the benches are only 
Spread. Now eloquent Caeditius kying bj hie gunnents^ 45 
And Fuscus now aiaking water, pvepared 
We depart, and fight in the slow sand of the foram. 
But to thein^ whom arms coverj and a belt jgoes roondj^ 
Wliat time of trial the; please, to them is a&rded: 49 

Nor is the afibir wotn out by a long impediuient €£ the cansa» 

Moreover^ a right of making a will is giren to soldiers atone^ 
The &tber living. For what things are ffotten by the bbour 
Of warfime, it wi^ thought good should not be in itie body of 

tlie estate. 
The whole govemment of whieh the &thar possesses. Them* 

lbre» CoranuSj^ 
An fittepdaot of banners, and earning the money of camps, 95 
His &ther, tho* trembling, besets. Just labour 



note 2, id ftn.-ip4eiitft ayeiMi ibri — for 
itfcna lenti fbrL H^paU.— 9. dU We^ 
the UtigatiDl; pwtiat, carrjr on our con- 
tention in a ^ow diletor/ mtnner, iee- 
ing no end of the veietum end delej 
of the eoott. 

48. Wkmn arms cover, 41«.} qr d. But 
es for the loldieirj, thejr meet with none 
of these diseppointments— they may 
Inring on their caoee when they pleete. 

5a Nor k the afidr worn, ^] TMr 
^euie b not deUyed from time to time^ 
tiU the matter growt stale, and wears 
eway by length of prochwtinatioiu Or 
res here may signify estate, goods, fortune f 
and we may explain the poet to mean, 
that they are not ruined in th^ for- 
tunes, as others are, by t|ie expentte^ 
of dOatpry proceedings, by long apd 
vezatioos delays. 

-— XongtfnptfdiifMfilOSu^afnine. Me* 
tftfh. See sat. vaii. 1. 148, note. 

6U J will, 4^0.] 9y the laws of Rome, 
a son, during the life of his father, coulfl 
not dispose of his e%cts by will. — SoU 
diers were excepted,' so that their labt 
wills were valid, though made during 
the father's life, and though they even 
excluded the father from any share of 
their effects which they bequesubed: 
hux this related only to vbait tl^ got 



by tiieir military aenrieee. lUe wae 
called peculinm castrenae. 

5S. Wat tkm^ good, ic'\ Flacuit — 
H pleased the legislature to ordain, that 
what was gotten by the toils of war» 
should not be XodkaA on aa a part o^ or 
incorpor at ed with, their private fortune* 
over the whole <^ which the fiuber had 
a power, ao that they could not dispose 
of It by wiU In his life-time. 

54. Coranut.} Some valiant soldier, 
who had made a large fortune in the 



55. Jn- attendant of batmen.'} Who 
had followed and fought under t^ Ro« 
man banners. 

— JEbnttNf the motujf of oaa^.'} B^ 
ceiving hb pey, and sharing the booty 
when enemies were defeated aed i^lun- 
dered. 

56. Sit father, ihoUrembtrngl An old 
man trembling with age, and not long 
for this world. 

^Besets 1 Captat— wheedles h|m. In 
hopes of being his heir. See sat. x. !• 
Sp3, endnote. 

-^Just hbour, jt^] A diligent end 
faitiifnl difte;harge of his duty as a sol* 
dier. has advimifd this man to a^uencf 
audrenk. 
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Proyehit, et pulcbro reddtt sua dona labori. 

Idbius ceitB duck hoc r e fer re Ttdetor, 

Ut qur fbrtis erit, sit fidicisBiinus idem ; . 

Ut Ittti phalem omnes, ec torquibus omnes. 60 

57. Jna rmtders, fe.] And luM wmply Oa 8h&mld be ^h4,' 4«w} ftouUI ro-' 

rewarded all the glorioiif patm whkfa ha jolce ia being dtstiBguUied by a^ilitavy 

has. tabtn in the eenriea of hb country* bonoorSi 

56. Tkii emriaiufy, {v.] f, tf. It should '^Trappingt,'} » Phaler«> ■nim« noma 

cflttainly be the principal itodjr of a ornaments worn by men of armi^ who' 

general to ptoinote and reward tbe had dittiaguiihcd theaMehrei. 

braTe; a^d that tfaej who vender 4w — CbOera] ^ diaine ef gold» worn 

greatefteenrieeetotbeilrcovntrjbytbeir about the neebt «f thoet wfaoee laloar 

valour, ihoold be moK happy. Sea and tenricee fai Iba araqr had re n d e r e d 

AiNsw. Refeh>» No. S» them worthy of mililary honoun. 

Referre ipsfus dud» H of dKfflcnk f. d. It ihaidd be the paofliar care of 

ocMiilructioo, but leeuie e^iivaleiit to re- the general, that all who have disthw 

ftrre ad ipsom duceok gnitbed fhwnielvei by thefar ecnricea 

JFbr 'itf o noble genereti pmdeni part, under him* should be made happy, by 

T^ cherith vtihut mud rewani ^te$ert. bearing tiuMe military honours about 

DftTMir. tiMD» iriiidi art the lewwdi of m^teix 
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Promotes this man, and rendtfs its rewards to his doriouAjoiL 
This certainly seems to be a cofioem of the general himself 
That he who shall be brave, the same may be most happy, 
That all should be ^ad with trappings, and all with collars. GO 

wtlmxr, and wUdi tmd lo iti cBCDmr^fs- lafdm, I mKj v«ilara to nvpOM thit t 

tttnt Qaia Mim ilnutii mn^fi^e^Mr hacm doo« all IbM cm be opccttd front 

^iMiii, prmiis ii toUat? 8m wt 3u L it; tmm nd ftnlM mutt io the ratt; 

141, a. thtie alona cm ■■limnna the imsgiwi- 

tioB to tlMa of the poet, M M to cnabla 

Hftfing BOW inidicd aiy t«k, ot fiv 4w nader to enter fully into the pio- 

m Jmrmift k concernedt I bore lo lo- priety» elegance, and beaiitj of hit Ian- 

ment. that it baa nottav in mj poirer foafo; ai a loal inclination to wliai la 

to npresent tfaii gMt poet hi all the right and commendable can alone die. 

^eautj and excellence of hia ccoapo- pete us to embrace tbat iji te m of vnw 

flillMi; tbete can only be known to men toout oondttct» which is lo highly com« 



of letten^ who can read and ondentaad mended, and to shun, with indignatioia 

him in the originaL If the iMimely and abhorrence, tiiat system of Tice and 

dress, in whkh he most necesmrily ap~ piofligaey» so stron^y delineated, and 

pear in a literal tranilation, shall be so se?erely lepvQbaled in tlie preotdlng 
Ibond to have its use in leading my 
readers to a correct inteipretaticii of the 
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AuLUS PERSIUS FLACCUS wm bom al Vohteme^ 
in Ecniria (now Tuscany)^ about the twentieth year of the 
emperor Tiberine, that is to eay, about two Tears after the 
death of Christ. Slaoeusy his fiuher, was a R4xnan knightt 
whom he loot when he was but six years of age. His nusAer^ 
Fultia IKsennia, afterward married one Fusius, a Roman 
knight, and within a few years buried htm also. Our poet 
studied, till the age of twelve years, at Volaterrs; he then 
came to Rome, wheie he put himsdf ulider the instruction of 
Hemmius^ jPslomon, a grammarian, and Vifginius Fiaocus, a 
ihetoridan; to each of which he paid the highest attentiotu 
At sixteen he made a fiiendship with Annsus Comutusj^ (by 
country an Afiioan, by psofession a Stoic philosopher,) £om 
whom he got an insight into tiie Stoic f^ilosi^y. By means 
of Comutus^ he became acquainted with Annaus I^ucanus, 
who so admired the writings of Persius, that on hearing him 
r^ad l|is fer^s, he could scarcely refrain ftom crying out 
publicly, that <^ they were absdule poems.** 

He was a young man of gentle manners, of great modesty, 
and of remaritable sobriety and fipugality : dutiful and afic* 
tionaie towards his mother, loving and kind to his sist^i; 
a most stienuotts firiead and defender of Yirtue— an irrecon^ 
cQeable enemy c^ vice in all its. shapes, as may appear from 
bis Satires, which came Scorn bis masterly pen in an early 
time of life, when dissipation, lewdness,^ and extraragance 
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were cuIiUated and fbllowed by so many of his age, and 
yftheny instead of making them his associajLes, he made theiQ 
the objects of his severest animadversion. 

He died of a disorder, in his stomach about the thirtieth 
year of his nge, and left behind htm a hupge fortnne; the bulk 
of which he bequeathed to his mother and sisters ;' leaving an 
handsome legacy to his friend and instructor Comutus^ to** 
gether with his study of bool»: Comutus only accepted tlie 
books, Jtnd gave the money, which Persius bad left h'mi, to 
^ surviving sift^Tft of Pefsiuft. 

9ome h»ve pq^MMfd^ ihi^ Persiim studied obpquFiiy in his 
SaliTM^ aiKl that tp thi» we owe the difficulty of unmitelibi^ 
Ilia iMoauifig; ihftt be did this, that he pight with die greaier 
idky attafiil and es^pose the jk\Gm of his day, wd fiani€tt«» 
kurly the emperor Nero, |k( ^bom some of his keenest sbi^Bs 
weft umeda however this may be, I have endeaveured to 
avail myself of the e^i^lani^ons which the leiirufd h^ve givtn^ 
in order to fiicUtlate the forming pf my own Judguieni, which, 
whether eoincidem with theirs or not, I havie iveefy set dovm 
in the fellowing notes, in oidter thai my iieaikrs may the more 
eanly form theirs. 

As to ttie cof^parisons which have^ been made between 
Horace, Persius, and Juvenal, (the former of which is so 
often imitated by Persius,) I would refiMr the reader to Mr, 
Dryden's Dedication to the Earl of ]>orset, which is preBxed 
to the translation of Juvenal and Perswsj by himself and 
others, and where this matter is very ftiHy considered, ^or 
my own part, 1 think it best to allow each his particular merit, 
and to avoid the invidious and disagreeable task of making 
comparisons, where each is so excellent, and wherein prgudice 
and fiuicy too often supersede true taste and sound judgment. 

However the comparative merit of Persius may be deter- 
mined, his positive excellence can hardly escape the readcre of 
bis Satires, or incline them to differ from Quintilitm^ who sa|s 
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of him, Imt. Orator, lib. x. cap. !• " MuHum et vermghria^ 
" quamvis uno tibro Persius meruit* 
Maitial seeais of this opinion, lib. iv. epig. xxviii. 1. 7, 8. 

*• Sspius io libfo tttnibntur Ptniuf oao^ 
** Quam lt?is in toto Bfanut Amaionide.'* . 

On which the Scholiast observes, by way of note, •* Oraihr 
" est parvus liber Satirdrujn Persiiy quam ingens voUimtn 
^^ Afarni, quo bellum Herculis scripsit contra Amazonas.^^ 

Nor were the Satires of Persius in small esteem, even 
among some of the most learned of the early Christian writem 
-^Hsuch AS Cassiodore, Lactantius, Eusebiua, St. Jerom, and 
St* Austin. This is obsenred by Holyday, who concludes 
his pre&ce to his translation with these remarkable words, 
'^ Reader, be courteous to thyself and let not the e^mple of 
^^ an heathen condemn thee, but improve thee." 
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ARGtBtENT. 
'^ The design of the author teas to conceal h%9 name and qualify* 
— /Tc lived in the dangerous JCimes of NerOj and aims particu^ - 
larly at him in most ^ his Satires: for which reason, though 
he was of equestrian dignity, and of a plentiful fortune, he 
would appear^ in this Prologue, but a beggarly poet^ j^bo 

iS EC fonte labrft prdtfi OftbalHho : 

Kec in bicipiti somniasse^Pamasso 

Memini ; ut repente sic poeta prodirem. 

Heliconidasque, pallidanique Pirenen 

lUis remitto, quorom imagineft laaibunt 5 



Line I, CahaUmefountain .} A fountain 
nearHelicoDy a bill in Bsrotia, sacred to 
Iba Muses and ApoUo, which the horse 
JPegasu^ is said to have opened with his 
hoof: therefore sometimes called Hip- 
pocrenc, from the Gr. iV^s;, an horse, 
and K^nniy a fountain. 

"Die poet in derision calls it cabaUinus, 
frotn caballus, which is a name for a 
sorry hone, a jade, a packhorse, and 
the like. 

The poets feigned, that drinking of 
this sacred fountain inspired, as it were, 
poetic fancy, imagination, and atnlities. 
Thus Viae. JEn. vii. 641 ; and ^n. z. 
163. 

JPandite nuncHeUama, J}4m, cantutque 



Perslttt means to ridicule this notioDi^ 

2. Have dreamedt ^c} Parnassus is a 
mountain of Fbods, in Achaia, in which 
is the Castalian spring, and temple of 
Apollo. It was a notion, that whoso-- 
ever ascended this hHl, and staid there 
for any time, immediately became a 
poet. It hatii two tops, Cyrrba and 
Nisa, or, as others. Helicon and Cytbe- 
ron, the former sacred to Apollo and the 
Muses, the latter to Bacchus. Hence 
our poet says— bicipiti P^umasae. 

He h supposed to allude to the poet 
vEnnius, who is said to kava dreamed 
that he was on mounC IWnassus, and 
that the soul of Homer entered into 
bhn. 
«. gtMtmfy.) i f . AU en ft I 
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wriiei for bread. Afier this he breaks into tfte business of tk€ 

JirU Sailref which is ckiefy io decry the poetrjf then injkshion^ 

andiheimpwkftce 4ff those who wert endcaoourtng iopass their 

stuff upon the world *^ Dhtben. 



X HAVE neitlier moistened my lips with tbe Cab^Iine ibuntaitK 
Nor to hare dreftraed in two-faeftded Parnassus, 
Do 1 remember^ that thus I should suddenly come forth a poet. 
Both the Helt€onides, and pale Pirene, . . 

1 leave to those, whose images the pliant ivy-boughs 5 



wiUiout Miy puns or studjr-^by inime* 
diate intpirationy m it wefe, 
- 4. HeliconideiJ] The Muaei, lo calted 
from Helicon. See L' 1, note. 

— Pirene-'i Pirene wu another foun- 
tain near Corinth, sacred to tbe Muses ; 
so called from Pirene, the daughter of 
Achelous, who is fibled to have wept 
ibrtb from her eyes the fountain caUed 
by her name. The epithet pale may 
refer to -the complexion of Pirene pale 
with grief; or. as some think, is to be 
understood ti^ratiTely, to denote the 
paleness of those poets who studied and 
laboured hard to make their verses. See 
sat. i. 1. 124^ endnote. 

5. Thosefwhouitnages^ j:c*^ Tbe poet 
feigns himself to be an untutored rustic, 
tnd to write merely from bis own rude 
genius^ without thos^ asiistancrs which 



others have derived from tiie Mnsee and 
the sacred fountains : these, says he. t 
leave to such great men as have their 
imag^ set up in the temple of the Muses^ 
and crowned with ivy, in token of ho- 
nour. 

Me doctarum hederapramia frontium 

Diu miscent ntperis. 

. . .. HoK. ode i. lib* i. 1. 29, 50. 

— ThepUant nry.] The ivy bends, and 
intwines whatever it is planted against, 
and may be said to follow the form and 
bent thereof : hence the epithet sequaces. 
Sop when gathered and made into chsp. 
lets, it follows exactly the circular form 
of the head on which it is placed, easily 
bending and intwiniog iL Some think 
that sequaces here intimates its follow- 
ing distinguished poets as their re- 
ward. 
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Hederee seqnaces. Ipse semipaganus 
Ad sacra vatum carmen aflfero nostFum* 
Quis expedivit psittaco suum x**V • 
Picasque docuit verba nostra conari ? 
Magister artis, ingentque largitor 
Venter, negatas artifex seaui voces, 

Quod si dolosi spes refulserit nummii 
Corvos poetasy et poetrias picas, 
Cantare credas Pegaseium nielos* 



10 



6. Touch Jo/^^.j LAinbo properly sig- 
mfict to lick with the tongue— whence, to 
touch gently, or aofUy. 

— /, liolfa c^utvn.] See above, note pn 
L 5. 

7* Comecrated repotitories, ^J] i, e. 
The temple of Apollo and the Muses 
built by Augustus on mount Palatine, 
where the works of the poets were kept 
and recited. See Jvt. sat L i. 1, 



9. ftnkokasigpediied, jt;.] Expedivit^ 
Ut hastened. -->f. 4* Who has made » 
parrot so ready at speaking the word 
^(^^u This like salve, ave, or the like. 
Was a salutation ^mong the andents at 
meeting or parting: this they taught 
tbcir parrots, or magpies, who used to 
ntler them, as ours- are frequently taught 
to speak some similar common word. See 
JtfAax. lib. xiv. ep. 73—6. 

9. Taufhi mafficB, j^c.] The magpie, 



as we daily see, is another bird which ia 
often taught to speak. 

1 1. The btUy.l t. ^ Hunger, which ia 
the teacher of this, as of many other 
arts — the giver of genius and capacity — 
skilful and cunning to follow after tb« 
most difficult attainments froni which it 
can hope for relief to its cravings* 

— Cimiitng ] Artifez-ids. adj. See 

AiNSW. 

•'-'Denkd u>ord»,1 This hunger is a great 
artist in this way,, of teaching biids to 
Utter human language, which naturaUj 
is denied them. 

Tlie birds are, in a manner^ starved 
into this kind of erudition, the masters 
of them keeping them very sharp, and 
rewarding them with a bit of Ibod, when 
they shew a compliance with their en- 
deavours from time to time. On thi« 
principle we have, in our day, seen won^ 
derftil things, quite foreign to tl^e uat^ro 
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Touth softly. I, half a clown, 

firini^ mv verse to the consecrated repositories of the poets. 

Who &as expedited to a pan-ot his ;^f>f ? 
And taught magpies to attempt our words ? 
A master of art, and a liberal bestower of genius^ 
The belly, cunning to follow denied words. 
But if the hope of deceitful money should glitter. 
Raven-poets, and magpie-poetesses, 
You may imagine to sing Pegaseian melody. 
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' of the animals, taught to horses, dogs, 
and even to swine. 

The poet means, that as parrots and 
magpies are starved mto learning to 
apMk, which by nature is denied them, 
CO the scribhlers, which he here intends 
to satirise, are driven into writing verses, 
by their poverty and necessity, without 
any natural genius or talents whatso-' 
ever. 

13. If the htpe, {-c] These poor poets, 
who are without all natural genius, and 
would therefore never think of writing ; 
yet, such is their poverty, that if they 
can once encourage themselves to hope 
for a little money by writing, they will 
instantly set about it. 

13. Deceit/ui mone^] Money may, on 
many afcounts, deserve the epithet here 
giTCii it fiat here, in particolar, it ia 



96 called, from Its deceiving 6ese scrib* 
biers into doing what they are not fit for, 
and by doing of which they expose 
tbemselvea to the utmost eontcmpc and 
derision. 

13. Raven-poets^ ^c] Once let the 
gnilded bait come in view, you will hear 
such a recital of poetry as would make 
jou think that ravens and magpie* were 
turned poets and poetesses, and had been 
taught to recite their performanoes. 

14. Pegaseian meiotfy.] They would 
do this with so much effrontery, that in- 
stead of the wretched stuff which they 
produced; you would think they were 
reciting something really poetical and 
sublime, as if they had drunk of Hip- 
pocrene itself, (see above, note oo L 1.) 
or had mounted and aoared aloft oo tlM 
winged Pegaiua. 
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Thh Satire opens inform of a (tialogue between Pernus, and a 
/riefwL"^ We mmy suppose Persius to bejusi seated in his sMp^ 
and beginning to vent kis indignation in satire. An stcqumnh 
once comes in^ and^ on hearing the first line^ dissuaded the poet 

- from an undertaking so dangerous / advising him if he must 
write^ io aecomnnodSte his vein to the imste of the timesp and to 
• write like other peopte. 

Persius achnowtedges^ that this Would be the means ofgahting ap* 
plause; but addSy that the approbation of such patrons as tms 
tompUamee would recommend hisn to was a tMngmt to ^ 
desired. 

PBRSIUS. MONITOR. 

P^ \J Curas honiBum ! o qnanium eoi in rebiM imme { " 
M. Quis kget hsec } P. Min' tu istud ais ? M. Nerao^ 

Hercule. P. Nemo? 
M. Vel duo, Tel nemo ; tnrpe et miserabile* P. Quare ? 
Ke mihi Polydamas et Troiades Labeonem 
Praetuterini ? nug» ! — Non, si quid turbida Roma 5 



Umel. the tares, j^.] Perthis is 
(Opposed to bo reading this lint, the first 
«f the Satire which he had €omp da ed » 
-when his friend is entering and over- 
years it. Comi>. Eccl. i. S — 14. 

2. Who will read these t} Says his 
friend to him*— t. e. Who, as the present 
taste at Rome is, will trouble tttemselves 
to read a work which begins with such 
serious reflections ? Tour very first line 
will disgust them — they like nothing but 



— Do yeu say that, ^cj Bo you lay 
that to me and my writings ? 

^Nobody."} Yes I do, and aver that 
you will not have a single reader ; nay, 
I wtU swear it by Herco le a »n obual 



oath among the Romans^ 

— Nobody f} iSays Persius— Do you 
K te ratly niean what you say ? ' 

3. Perhaps Mkh ^c] It may be^ re* 
plies the frielid» that here and there, a 
Ibw readers may be fbund ; but I rath» 
think that OTen this will not be the case t 
I grant this to be very hard, after the 
pains which you have bestowed^ and 
tery shameful. 

— Whertfore ^ Wherefore do yoo call 
it a miserable, or a shameful thing, not 
to bate my writings read ? Are you 
afiild that I should be uneasy at seeini^ 
my performances thrown aside* and 
those of a Tile scribbler preferred? 
4. JMydtsmasmUithe Trtrnds^ic.} Tkm 
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ARGUMENT. 

After thisy he exposes the wretched taste which then prevailed in 
Romey both in verse and proscy and shews what sad stuff the 
nobles wrote themselves^ and encouraged in others. He 
lamaits that he dares not speak outj as Lucilius and Horace 
did^but it is no very difficult matter to perceive that he 
frequenily^jMns at the emperor Nero. 

He concludes J with a contempt of all blockheads^ and says^ 
that the only readers^ whose applause he courts j must be men 
of virtue and seme. 

PER8IUS. MONITOR. 

P. yj The cares of men ! O how much vanity is there in 

things! — 
M* Who will read these ? P. Do you say that to me ? 

M. Nobody, truly. P. Nobody? 
M. Perhaps two, perhaps nobody ; it is a shameful and lament* 

able thing. P. Wherefore ? 
Lest Polydamas and the Troiads should prefer Labeo 
To me ? — trifles !-^o not, if turbid Rome should disparage 5 

poet dam not speak out, therefore d»» 5. . Trijlet,'] So ftr Anom Its being tlia 

signs Nero and the Romans, under the miserable thing which you imagine^ I 

feigned name of Polydamas and the look on it as ridieulouaand trifling, nor 

Trojans, in allosioo to Heetor*s ftaring do I trouble my head about it 

the reproaches of Polydamas (the son- -^If turbid J^otne, *c] Mttaph. from 

in-law of Priam, and who is said to hare waters, which, by being disturbed, are 

betrayed Troy to the Greeks) and of the muddy, thick, turbid, as we say. 

Tn^ men and women, if he retured If Uie people of Rome, say& Uie poet» 

witliin the walls of Troy. See II, ;^. ' ^rbid, i a. muddy* not clear in their 

1. 100-»»5. judgment^ haTing their minds Taxed and 

•— Xofrda.] A wreCchad poet, irho disturbed too with what is written 

mpde a miserable trandatioa ii Homer s against tfaem> disparage any work, and 

JHad. He vaa a fourt-poet, and a speak lightly of it, t&ough anger and 

. piifiatL of jyf ero, prejudice, I desire you wiU not agree with 
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Elevat, accedas : examenTe impHobum in ista 

Castigefl trutina : ne te quflesiTecis extra. 

Nam Rome ouis non — ? Ah, si &» dicere ! Sed (as 

Tunc, cum aa canitiem, et nostrum istud vivere triste, 

Aspexi, et nucibus facimlis queecunque relictis: 

Cum sapiqnus patruos-— ittnc, tunc ignosctte. Af. Nolo. 

P^ Quid &ciam ? nam sum petulanti splene cachinno. 

M. Scribimus incYusi, numeroejlte, hie pede liber, 
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them in what they. My, or accede to their 
opinion. The word elevat it nietapho- 
rical, and alludes to scales, where that 
ivhich is lightest is raised itj^, and signi- 
fies undenraluing, ^sparaging, or» as 
Ve say, making light of any thi^g. 

6. Nov correct, ^fff.] Examen properly 
signifies die tqngue, needle, or beam of 
a balance, which always inclines toward 
the sid^ where tlw weight preponde- 
rates—where this does not act truly, and 
in due proportion, it shews that die ba- 
lance js false : how false it is, and, of 
conite, ho# it m^y he properly judged 
•f and corrected, may be seen, by 
weighing the same thing in a true scale, 
or by a true balance ; this will exactly 
discover the deficiency. 

The poet, alhiding to thi8» advlMs hb 
friend not to attempt correcting ene 
false balance by another: he means, 
tfiat, if any tl^ should be amiimk 
which the people in general find fault 
with, yet it is not to be weighed or 
considered^ according to their opinion, 
/Which, like a false balance, is erroneous; 
much le^ te be corrected by their stand- 
ard of judgment. 

7. ^ek noi tl^teff, 4fc.] i. «. Judge Ibr 
yourself, by your own conscience and 
opinion, not by what other people say. 
llie more exact meahing of this Stoical 
maxim seems to be<— Vmi can judg« of 
yourself better by what passes within 
you, than by the opinions of others; 
so, go not out of yourself, in order to 
draw just and true conclusions concern- 
ing your^lf. The Stoics maintained, 
diat a wise man should not make 5ther 
|^ple*s Opinions, but his own reasoO, 
■is rule of action. 

The Conscience is the test ofev'ry mindi 
Seek not ihysdft without thyself to find, 

Pli'V AXN. 

The poet seems to urge this sentinient 
upon his friend, in order to guard him 
against such aa attention to popular 



opinion, as might lead him to assent to 
it, contrary to his own opinion, judg- 
ment, and conscience. In this view it 
answers to what he has before said : 
NoHt si quid turbida Roma 
Elevat, accedas^. 1. 5. 6l 

8. tVho does not—T] i e. Who does 
not leave his o%vn judgment and con- 
science out of the question, and suffer 
himself to be led aWay by popular opi- 
nion? This is an aposiopests: but I 
think the nam refers us to the preceding 
sentence to make out .the sense. This 
view of k fernisheA a larflier argument 
against trusting the opinions of others, 
since even they don't- judge for tliem- 
aelves. 

8. jfh/ if I might say /"jue, Alas! if 
I were but at liberty te speak out plainly. 

•^ But I may, j-c] JPersius lived in 
the reign of Nero, a dangerous period for 
the writers of ssitire ; he was dierefore, 
as he hints in tb^ preceding line, afraid 
to speak out r but yet he will not quite 
refrain ; the objects of satire were too 
many, and too gross, for him to be 
siteAt, and therefore he determines to 
attack them. 

9. tThen I have beheld greyness ] When 
I have turned my eyes on the grey hairs 
of old age. 

. -^Our grave way of life."] Vivere, 
here, for vita, a Gl'iecism-^these often 
occur in Per&ius. 

When I behold, says the poet, the 
gravity and austerity with which we ap- 
pear to live. 

10. Whatever we do, ^c] The manner 
in which people employ themselves, as 
soon as they have le^t their playthings, 
and are become men. 

Kuces, lit. nuts — and tali, little sqnare 
stones, or bones with lour s!des~-were 
the usual playthings of children. The 
nuces were little balls of ivory, or round 
stones. See FaAi(cu* Hor« lib. ii. sat. 
iii. L 172. Hence nucibus relictis sig- 
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Any thing*^ agree wiUi it, nor correct a false balance 

Hy thai scale : seek not thyself out of thyself. 

For at Rome who does not — ? Ah, if 1 miKht say !— -But 1 may 

Then, when 1 have beheld greyness, and that our grave way 

of life, 
And whatever we do after our playthings are left ; 10 

When we have the relish of uncles — tlien, then forgive. M. I 

will not. 
P. What shall I do f ^ I aiu a great laugher with a petulant 

siiieen. 
M, We write shut up. One numbers, another prose^ 



nUtes ceasing to be cliildrea. See Hok. 
lib ii. sat iii. 1. 171, 2. 

I l,,Belish of uncles, ^c] Patruus is a 
fatl^r*s brother, on wbom sometimes Uie 
care of children devolved on the loss of 
their fntber. The father's brother, thus 
having the authority of a father, without 
the tenderness and afiection of a father, 
was apt to be very rigid and severe : 
. this was so much the caste, as almost to 
become ^proverbial ; hence patruus sig- 
nified a severe, rigid reprover. See 
A^Msw. Hence IIok. lib. ii. sat. iii. 
L 87, 8. 

Sioe ego pravet 
Seu rede hoc voUd, me m jmtniiut mihu 
Comp. lib. iii. ode zii. 1. 5, where wa 
find. 

Metuentes patrvtg vcrbera linguae. 
See also the note there, in edit Delpb. 
The poet*a meaning seems to be as 
follows : y ^ 

*' When I consider the vanity and 
folly in which we Romans (he speaks in 
the nr&t person, as if be meaitt to include 
himself, tu avoid oflence) are employed, 
from our fir:>t becoming men to our old 
age, and, at the same time, that pre- 
tended and assumed gravity and seve- 
rity which we put on, insomuch that we 
have th^ relish or savour of morose uo- 
cle-guardians in our reproofs o€ others, 
and in our carj^iage towards them, though 
we are in truth as vain and foolish as . 
those whom we reprove, then, then I 
think I may be forgiven if I write and. 
publish my Satires, when the times so 
evidently stand in need of reproof. ** 

11. IwiUnot.] Says the friend— -All 
you say does not convince me that you 
should publish your Satires. 

12. JFhat shaUIdoI] SaysPersius — 
How can I contain myself? how can X 



conti^l my natural temper and disposi- 
tion? J 

— ^ great lauglffer.'] Cachinno-onis, 
ftom cachinuus, a loud laughing, » 
laughter in derision or scorn. Ainsw. 
— A peluiiirU njtteen ] The spleen, or 
milt, was looked upon by the ancients to 
t>e the organ of laughter. See Cbam- 
Bcas, tit Spleen. Also the receptacU 
of the atrabilious or melancholic hu- 
mour. Hence when people are <io)ir- 
spirited or melancholy, they are said to 
be splenetic; so when they are disgvsted 
and out of humour. Thus Swurr, ia 
his City Shower : 

**iSattfi/*rtMg M ccffee-house it Duiman 

'**seenf 
** Rails oa thedimate and complaint of 

** sjiieen ** 
Our poet gives bis friend i& under- 
stand, ttiat he cant take his advice to 
suppress hia Satires; fur that hisspletin« 
which is of the petulant kind, and his 
natural di!>position tu lau^h at the follies 
of men, make it Impossible fur him to 
resist the temptation of pubii^Jiing. 

13 H^e unite fJiut up!\ Persiu!» having 
expressed his turn fur tyatire, from his 
natural disposition, and having asked his 
frienJ t>hat he should do. were he to he 
ttileut, and lay by hib iniention uf writ- 
ing^-the friend gives him to understand, 
that he may indulge his desire fur writ- 
ing, without writing satires — " Do as 
** others do, who indulge their genius for 
" writing on popular and inoffensive sub- 
" jects, some m verse, otJiers in prose, 
" shut up in their studies, for their 
** greater quiet and privacy, where they 
*' compose something in a grand and 
** lofty style.** — *• Aje/' — says Persius, 
interrupting him, **sogrand, asto require 
*<a very large portion of breatli to latkt 
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Grande altqirid-— P. Quod pultno Itnims prselargus anbelet. 

Scilicet hflBC populo, pexusque togtque recent!^ 
Et natalitift tandem cum sardonyche albus, 
Sede leges celsft, liquido cum plasmate guttur 
Mobile colluem, patrantt fractus ocello. 
Hie, neque more probo videas, neque voce serenS^ 
Ingentes trepidare Titoe ; cum carmina lumbum 



15 



SO 



*' tbrougb their periods mad eenteneet, 
** which are too botnheat and long- 
** winded to be reed by ordinary lungs.** 
n» speaker uses the first person plural 
— scribimus ]Bclusi<^we«>nous autres 
(as the French say). By this mode ot 
tptedkt the pointedness and peraonality 
of what is said are much lessened; 
Consequently the prejudice and offence 
with which a more direct charge on the 
pers<ws meant woi^ld have been received. 

Hd^ lib. ii epist. U L 1 17. 

ScriHmus MocU, doctique poemata 



^* But ev*r^ detpenU^ biockh^ dares 
to write f 

** Verte itthe trade qfeveryUangHnghty 
Fkamcis. 

15. One numben*'] i. e» One pent 
verses. 

■"^itbtkerproie.^ Pede liber — a peri- 
phrasis for pros^-writingy which is free 
from the shackles of feet and numbers* 
by wluch writers in verse are con- 
fined. 

14. SometkiAg grand"-^l The speaker 
is going on with bis advice, and in bis 
enforcing it from the examples of the 
writers of his day; but at the words 
grande aliquid, Persius interrupts him, 
as though not ,able to. bear such an 
epithet" as grande, when applied to the 
bombast and fustian which were daily 
coming fbrth in order to catch the 
applause of the vulgar. In this Persius 
has, no doubt, a stroke at Nero's wriu 
ings, some samples of which we met 
with in a subsequent part of this Satire, 
1. 95"-5, and 1. 99—102. 

•^ Which Ivngs, 4:^'! ^^ note on 1. 
14. The word anhelet is well applied 
here.— Anhelo signifies to breathe short 
and with difficulty — to pant, as if out of 
breath>«aIso to labour in doing a thing 
—and weU denotes the situation of one 
who has to read aloud the poems and 
performances in question. 



'^lAtrgeofoir.'} Capable of containing 
a very large portion of air, and greatly 
inflated. 

15. Dwibtleu thete IQ the people, j-c] 
Persius, as we shall find, by using the 
second person singular, 1. 17, leges» and 
collueris, L 18, is not to be understood 
as confining what he says to the person 
with whom he is disciourbing, but means 
covertly to attack and expose all the 
poetasters at Rome, who shut themselves 
up to compose turgid and k>omba8t poems 
and declamations, to recite in public, m 
order to get the applause of their igno* 
rant and tasteless hearers. 

The Monitor had said — scribimus, L ^ 
15: hence the poet addresses him parti<» 
cularly ; biit, no doubt, means to carry 
his satire to all the vain scribblers of the 
titne, and especially to those who exposed 
themselves in the ridiculous manner after, 
described; not without a view to the 
emperor Kero, who was vain of his 
poetry, and used to recite his poems in 
public See my note on L 154, ad fin* 
and comp. JuV. viii« 220 — 50, -and notea 
there. 

I would observe, that in the arrange- 
ment of the dialogue, v. 15, 14, I have 
followed Mr Brewster, whose Ingenious 
version of Persius is well worthy the 
reader's attention. 

According to the usual arrangement, 
whereby scribimus indocti, &c. is given 
to Persius, he receives no answer to his 
question, quid faciam, 1. 1 2, but abruptly 
introduces a new subject ; whereas, ac- 
cording to the above method, the Monitor 
very naturally begins an answer, which 
introduces the chief subject of this 
Satire, and the poet as naturally inter, 
rupts, at the words grande aliquid, L 14, 
in order to pursue it; which he does by 
describing the vanity and folly of these 
scribblers, some of whom, at an advanced 
timf of life, when they ought to be 
wiser, are writing trifling and lasctvious 
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Something grand- 
Doubtless these 



-P. Which lungs, large of jair, may breathe, 
to the people, comb'd, and with a new 
gown, 
White, and lastly with a birth*day sardonyx, 
You will read, in a high seat, wtien with a liquid gargle you 

have wash'd 
Your mowable throat, and eflfeminate widi a lascivious eye : 
Here, neither in a modest manner, nor with a serene voice, 
. You may see the great Titi tremble, when the verses enter the 
loins, 20 



poeflDS, and reading them lo Ui« people 
in public; tbis, with every disgraceful 
circumstance of dress and manner. 
. 15. Combed.} Or crisped, curled, and 
set in an effeminate style. 

— -^ new gown*] Made, and pat on, 
<0n the occasion. 

1 6r WhUe. ] Albos. This cant agree 
with toga, therefore some refer it to tlie 
man hiinulf, as supposing him te loik 
White, or pale, witli fear and anxiety, 
for the success of his poem, and make 
it equivalent to palUdus. ' Hoa. epod. 
vii. L 15» says, albus pallor; aud albus. 
in one sense olf it, signifies pale or wan, 

illNSW. 

But I do not see why we may not 
read albus toga recenti, to denote the 
persons i>eing clad in a new white gar- 
snent— lit white with a new gown. 

His hair being first kemb^d and stnooth^^ 
gnd then bedighl 
In a fair comdj/ garmenlfrcih and while, 
HotrDAT, 

The Romans wore white gar menu, as 
m piece of finery, on certain festival oc- 
casions, as on a birth-day, and Uie like. 
So Oyio : 

Scilicet ea^ectaiiolitum tibimom kona* 
reTHf 

Pendeat ex humeris vesHs ut aJha meis. 

A birth-day tardon^x»j This species of 
ptecious stone, set in a ring, and worn 
on the finger, was reckoned a piece of 
finery, which the Romans were very am- 
bi^bus of displaying. See Juv, sat. vii. 
1. 142,3. 

By a birth-day sardonyx, the poet 
probably means a present that had been 
made to the man, on his birth-day, of 
this ring, which he wore on this occasion. 
It was usual to send presents to a person 
on his birth-day. See Jot. sat. xi 1. 84, 
note, 
1 7. You will read*} i. c» Reheane aloud. 



—fit hi^ teat.2 When authoft read 
their viorks publicly, tliey had a sort ot 
desk, or pulpit, raised above theauditorj, 
by which means they could be betted seen 
and heard. 

'— Liquid gargfe, i|^.] Plasma, a gar- 
gle, or medicine to prevent or take awaj 
hoarseness, and to clear the voice. 

18. Moveable throat.] Mobilis^j. e. 
pliant, tractift>le, easily contracting or 
dilating, according to the sounds whkh 
are to be formed. 

— J lascwiout eye,] Suiting the lewd- 
ness of his look to the obscenity of bia 
subject. See Aiksw. ^ Fractus, No. 4« 
and Patrans, ib. 

19. Here.] In such a place, and oa 
such an occasion. The po^t having de- 
scribed the reader's dress, preparation* 
and manner, now describes the efi^ct 
Which he had on his auditoty. 

'—'Neitfter in a modest mannir] But 
quite the edntrary, betraying very inde* 
cent emotioas. 

— -A^or with a sereiii voici^ Nor giving 
their applaut« with a calm deceuCy of 
expression, but with a confused and 
broken kind of voice, like people agi- 
tated with disorderly passions. 

eo. The great Titi, ^.] The poet in 
derision calls the Roman nobles Titi. 
from Titus Tatius, a king of the Sabines; 
a peace being made between the Sabines 
and Romans, at the instance of the Sa« 
bine women, he became a partner with 
Romulus in a joint government for 
five years. P^rsius means to exhibit a 
contrast between what the great Ro* 
mans were in the days of Titus Tatius, 
and what they were now ; hence calls 
them, ironically, ingentes Titi, the great 
descendants of ' Titus Tatius. See Juv* 
sat. iii. 1. 60, note. 

^~ Tremble.] Are agitated with lust, 
at iieariog the recital of the obscene 
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Intrant, el tremulo scalpuntur ubi intima Tersu. 

Tun\ Teiule, auriculis alienis coUigis escas ? 
Auriculis ! quibus et dicas cute perditus, Ohe. 

^^ Quo didicisse, nisi hoc rermentum, et ause semel iniiis 
'^Innata est, ruptojecoreexierit caprificus ?- ' 

En pallor, seniunrique! O moreB, usque adeone 
Scire tuum nihil est, tiisi te scire tioc sciat alter ! 

^^ At pulchrum est, digito monstrari, et dicier, Hie est. 
^^ Ten' cirratorum centum dictata^fuisse. 
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pcrfoniMince, which enters their verj 
^ loins, M it were, aud irritates their most 
ifiward parts. 

21. ScraUh^d.} i. e. Titillated, irri. 
fated. 

-^Treniulimt verse.] With the lasci- 
vious verses, which are read with an 
effeminate, soft, and trembling accent, 
suited to the nature of the subject. 

S2.^J)ost thou, ,0 eid man, fc] Per- 
aius, in this apostrop^ie, inveighs agunst 
t^ese lasdvioua old fellows, who wrote 
such poems as are before mentioned. 

Do^t thou, who art old enough to be 
wiser, put together such obscene and 
fikby stuff, in order to become food for 
the ears of jour libidinous hearers ? 

23;» Fitr^ean, ^e,"] He repeau the' 
word auriculis, in order to make his re- 
proof the more striking. 

— To which even lAoti, j-c] The poet's 
imitationt of Horace, in all his Satires, 
are very evident ; in none more than in 
this line. There can be little doubt 
that Persius had in his eye that passage 
of Hom^en, lib. vl sat. v. 1. 96 — 8. <^ 
JmporhiMM amai laudari t^ donee ohe 

jam! 
Jd oaelum mtudbus tublatit dixeril urge, 

et 
Creteenlem tumidisir^fia $ertnonibus u~ 
irem. 

^Should hut 
Of empty glory be thp blockhead's gust, 
Indulge his eager xtppetUe, and puff 
The glowing bladder udlh inspiring 
stuff; 
' Till he, with hands upHfied to the skies, 
JSuough / enough ! in glutted rapture 
cries. F»ahcis. 

Thus Pervus reppesents the reciter of 
the obscene verses to be so flattered, as 
to be r«Kly to burst with the vanity 
crciMted within hua ; so that he is forced 



to stop the fulaoipe apphraie and com^ 
plimenta of" bis hearers, with crying, 
** Enough ! forbear t I can endure no 
" more !" 

— 0A« 
Jam SiUis est / 

Hon. sat. v.'lib. i. 1. 1 2, 15. 

Cufe perditus has perhaps a reference 
to the fable of the proud frog, who 
swelled till she burst. See Hok. sat. iii. 
lib. a. 1.914— 29. 

24. •« UnUss this ferment**] The old 
man answers— To what purpose, then, 
is all my study and pains to excel in 
this kind of writing, unless they appear 
thus, and shew themselves in their effects 
on myself and hearers ? In vain would 
you ifiix leaven with the dough of which 
bread is made, unless it ferments and 
lightens the mass; so all my science 
would be vain, if it lay dormant and 
quiet within me, and did not shew itself 
visibly to others, by being productive of 
such compositions which raise such a 
ferment in the minds of my hearers. 
Permcntum here is metaphorical^ 

— ** jind what once, ic."] In order to 
understand this line, we are to observe, 
that the caprificus was a sort of wild 
fig.tri^e, which grew about walls and 
other buildings; and by shooting its 
branches into the joints of them, bujret 
a passage tlirough them, and, in time, 
weakened and destroyed them. Sec 
Juv. sat. z. 1. 145, note. 

The apologist farther illustrates his 
meaning, by comparing his natural, as 
well as acquired talents, to the caprifi- 
cus—- these having once tak^n root with- 
in, will burst forth,, through the inmost 
recesses of the mind, to the observation 
of all, as the caprificus does through the 
clefts of rocks, or stone-quarries, or 
stone-walls: and, unless this were the 
''case, what good would these inbred 
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And when the inwards are scratched with the tremulous verse. 

Dost thou, O old man, collect food for the ears of others ? 
For ears, to which even thou, in dcia destroy^, may^st say— - 
« Enough." 
^^ For what purpose to have learnt, unless this ierment, and 
*' what once 
*' Is within innate, the wild fig-tree, should come ibrth from 
" the bursten liver ?" 25 

liO, paleness and old-age ! O manners ! is your knowing, then, 
Alto^her nothing, unless another should know that you know it ? 
' ^But it is pleasant to be shewn with the finger, and to be 

u gaid— This is lie." 
^^ For thee td have been the exercises of an hundred curl-pates. 



"takntsdoine?** Theancients reckoned 
the liTer m the seat of the concupiaci- 
ble and irascibie passiont. See Jur. 
lat. L L 45, note. Here iPersius uses 
<be word jecore fbr the inward mental 
part, which contained the genius and 
talents of the poet, and was to be 
^ broken through by the eoorgy of their 
exertions. 

26. Lo, palenest and M-age /} These 
words are supposed by some to be the 
end of the apologist's speech, as if he 
had said — See how pale I am with study 
and application, and that in my old-age, 
a time of life when others retire from 
labour— ^nd shall I meet with no reward 
fbr aH tikis f , 

Othei^ suppose the words to be the 
/eply of Persius, and a eontinuadon of 
bis reproof, "hOt paleness of counte* 
** nance and old-age I and yet thou dost 
<* not tease trota such Tain toils !*' See 
Jdv. wn, 96, 7. 

•— O manners /] Like that of TuUy— 
i) tempora ' O mores ! 

q. d. What are we come to! what can 
- we say of the manners of Uie times, when 
an old fellow can write &uch obscenity, 
and can find hearers to approve his re- 
petition of it ! 

27. Altogether nothing* unlesSf jc^.] 
Persius here imitates a passage of Lu- 
cUins. 

'^"^Id me 
I^olo aeire mihi eujus sum consciu* sofus, 
Ne damnum faciam. Scire est nescire; 
' nitt idme 
Scire alius sciret. 

What, says Persius, isall your science, 
thenj nothing worth, unless you tell aU 



the world of it? have you no pleasure 
or satisfaction in what you know, without 
you exert a principle of tain glory, by 
cultivating the applause of others? It 
this the end of your study and applica* 
tion ? Scire tuam— ^ «. sdenti* turn* 
Grascism. Comp. istud vivere, 1. 9. 

88. ** Shewn with thejinger,**] Here is 
aa ironical prolepsis— the poet antici- 
pates some of the pleas of these writer* 
for their proceedings. It is a pleasant 
thing, perhaps, yon may sAy, to be so 
famous for one's writings, as to be 
pointed at as one goes along by the pas- 
sers by, and to -hear them say, •< That's 
** he*' — «< that's the famous poet " 

Horace disgraces one of his finest odes, 
by mentioning, with pleasure, such a 
piece of vanity- 
Quod monstrttr digito jHwtereuntmm 

Romanajidicen lyree. 

Ode lit lib. iv; 1. 22, 3. 

Ciciao, Tusc. V. 36, mentions it as 
an instance of great weakness in De. 
mostbenes, in that he professed himself 
much pleased with hearing a poor girl, 
who was carrying water, say to another, 
as he passed by, *• There, that's the fa- 
* * moiis Demosthenes,** — ** Quid hoc le- 
'• vius ?" says Tully — *• At quantus ora- 
'*tor?->Sed apud alios loqui videh'cet 
** didicerat, non multum ipse secum." 

29. The exercises, j-c] Dictata. Pre- 
cepts or instructions of any kind— parti- 
cularly, and most frequently, lessons 
which the master pronounoeth to his 
scliolars ; school-boys' exercises. Aursw. 
The poet continues his banter— ' 

Is i( nothing, think you, to have your, 
verses taught to the children of the no- 
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^^ Pro nihilo pendas ?"— Ecce inter pocula, qusrunt 
Romulidae saturi, quid dta poemata narrent ! 
Hie aliauis, cui circuin hiimeros hyacinthina Isena est, 
( Rancidulum quiddam balba de nare locuuis,) 
Phyllidas, Hypsipylas, vatum et plorabile si quid, 
Eliquat ; et tcnero supplantat verba palato, 
^•8en$dre viri*-Nunc non cinis ille poetse 
Felix ? nunc levior cippus non iroprimit ossa ? 
Laudant convivae — Nunc non e nianibus illig, - 
Nunc non e tumulo, fortunatlque favillS, 
Nascentur yiolae ? Rides, ait, et nimis uncis 
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bles «t school ; to have an hundred such 
bojrs getting them by heart, and repeating 
them as their lessons, or writing themes 
on passages of your works? "Die poet» 
liere, has a fling at the emperor Nero, 
who ordered his poems to be taught in 
the schools for youth. 
' 29. Curl-pate*.] u e, Th6 young nobi- 
lity, so called, from having thftir hair 
dressed and curled in a particular man* 
Ber. 

50^51. Satiated Ramans, ^c] He 
cells the Roman nobility, Romulidas, 
dim. from Roinulus their great progeni- 
tor ; and he means hereby to insinuate, 
sarcastically, their declension and defec- 
tion from the sober and virtuous man- 
ners of $heir ancestors. Comp. Juv. 
sat i. 1. 100, note. 

Here we see them at table, gorman- 
diaing, and filled with eating and drink- 
ing; then calling for somebody to repeat 
passages from the writings of poets for 
their entertainment, or perhaps that 
they might inquire into the merit of 
them. . 

31. Dipme poems,'} IMa, frpm Gr. ^tf, 
divinusv The science of poetry was 
reckoned divine ; but the poet's use of 
the epithet, in this place, is ironical, , 
meaning to satirise those productions 
which these Bomuh'die saturi were so 
pleased with. Quid narrent— >i e* what 
chey may contain and set foith. 

32. ffere.J i, e. Upon this occa- 
sion. 

'—Some ^e, fc] Some noble and de- 
Ucate person, dressed in a violet- coloured 
garment, which was a sign of effemi- 
nacy, and greatly in fashion among such 
of the Roman nobility who were the 
beaux of the Ume. 

99. Something rankisht f c*] j. e* Rs* 



peated something of the obioene or filtfajr 
kind^ though with a bad voice, uttered 
through hb nose, by way of pr^M:^ to 
what follows. 

34. Phiflme* ] Phyllis, the daughter 
of Lycurgua, who fell in love with De- 
mophoon, the son of Theseus on his re- 
turn from TVoy, and entertained him^ at 
bed and board. He, after some time, 
going from her, promised to retun^ 
again ; but not performing his promise, 
she hanged herself upon an almond- 
tree. 

— ffypriptfla.] Hypsipyle was th« 
daughter of Thoas, and queen of Lem-* 
nos, who^ when all the women in th^ 
island slew their male Kindred, preserved 
her father; for which pious deed she 
was banished. She entertained Jasoq 
in his way to Colchis, and had twins by 
him. 

The poet mentions the names of theas 
women in the plural number ; by n^hicb 
we may undersUnd, that he means any 
women of such sort o( character, whQ 
have suffered by their amours in some 
disastrous way or^t>ther, and have been ' 
made subjects of verse. Eliquo signifies 
to melt'down, or make liquid. Hence, 
to sing, or qpeak softly and e0bninately 

AlKSW. 

"^Some lamentable matter, jfc.] Some 
mournful love-tale, either invented or 
related by the poets. 

85. Sujjjilanti words, j-c ] He does not 
utter the words in a plain, manly man - 
ner, but mioces and trips them up, as il 
were, in their way through his palate, 
to make them sound the more appoait* 
to the tender subject. 

A metaphor, from wrestlers, whoh 
when they trip up their antagonistSt wrf 
said—^upplantfurt. 
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^^ Dost thou esteem as nothing ?" Lo, among their cups, the 
satiated SO 

Romans inquire, what divine poems may relate. 
Here, some one, who has round his shoulders a hyacinthine 

cloak, 
f Having spolcen something rankish from a snuffling nostril,) 
If he hath gently sung Phyllises, Hypsipylse, and some la- 
mentable matter 
Of the poets, and supplants words with a tender palate, 35 

The men have assented : now are not the ashes or that poet 
Happy ? now does not a lighter hillock [Qgxk his bones ? ^i 
The gue?*s praise : now will there not from those manes. 
Now will there not from the tomb, and the fortunate ember, 
Violets spring up ? — You laugh, says he, and too much indulge 



HU refining tkroat 

Pritieti, and mdtt, and minces ev*ry nole, 

BECwrrcR. 

Mis'dainty palate tripping firth h(* wordi. 

Holiday. 

3fr. The iMn have attented.^ The poet 
lyset the word viri, here, as a mark of 
retisurethat those who were called men, 
sliould be delighted with such Terses, so 
repeated. 

They all assented to the approbation 
given by some- of the company. 

---Ashet of that poet, ^cJ] Cin^s ille 
li^oetae — i. e. cinis illius poetx. Hypal- 
lage. It was tht custom to burn the 
bodies of the dead, and to gather up 
their ashes, and put them into urns, in 
ifrder to preserve them. 

To be sure, the very ashes of a poet, 
thus approved by a jset of dfunken peo- 
ple, must be happy ! Iron, 

37. Ligliter hittock.] C^ppus is a grave- 
•tone, or monument ; also a little hill of 
earth, such as are raised over graves. 

This line alludes to the usual super- 
stitious wishwhich the Romans expresied 
f6r a deceased friend— Sit tibi terra le- 
vis — may the earth be light upon thee ! 
The cippus marked the grave. 

38. The guests praise.1 Now they all 
break forth into the highest commen- 
dation. 

— Manes J Signifies the spirit, or 
ghost ofonc departed — sometimes what 
we call the remains, or dead body. 

Sepulchra diruta, nudati manes, Uv. 
«nd this seems' the sense of it here. 

Z9. Front the tomK] Tumulus signifies 

VOL. 11. d 



an hillock, or heap of earth; also « 
tomb, grave, or sepulchre. Ainsw. 

— Fortunate emA^r.] Favilla (from 
pecvsi, to shine) a hot ember; the white 
ashes wherein the fire is raked up. 

Here it means the embers of the fu- 
neral' pile, tome of which were mixed 
with the bones in the urn. 

40. Violets spring up. 2 It was asual 
among the Greeks and Romans, when 
they would extol a living person, to 
speak of flowers springing up under his 
footsteps ; and of the favoured dead, to 
speak of sweet-smelling flowers grow« 
ing over their graves. Perhaps this idea 
was first derived froifi the custom of 
strewing flowers in the way of eminent 
persons as they walked along, and of 
strewing flowers over the graves of th« 
departed. 

It is easy to see that Persius is jeering 
the person to whom he is speaking, 
when he mentioni the above circum* 
stances of honour and happiness, at* 
tending the writers of such verses, as 
are repeated to, and approved by, a set 
of drunken libertines at a feast« 

Juvenaly on another occasion, hat 
collected all the above ideas, as the gifta 
of the gods to the good and worthy. 
Sat.vii. 1. 207,208. 

— Tou laugh y says he^ ^c ] The de* 
fender of such writings is not a little 
hurt with the ironical sneer of Persius. 
O, says the galled p9et, you are lau^h* 
ing all this while ; you aft top severe 
upon U9, 
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Naribui indulges : an erit qui velle recusel 
Os populi meriiis^e ? et cedro digna locutud, 
Linquere nee scombros metuentia carmina, nee thiis ? 

Quisqiie es, 6 modo quern ex advei*so dicere feci, 
Kon ego, cum scribo, si forte quid aptius exit, 
(Quando hsec rara avis est,) si quid tamen aptius exit, 
L^udari meiuam : nequeeniin nwhi cornea nbraest*- 
Sed recti finemqtie exti«iriumque esse recuse 
Euge tuum et Belle* Nam Belle hoc exctite totum i 
Quid non intus )>abet ? Non hie est Ilia.^ Acct, 
Ebria veratro ? Non si qua elegidia cnuii 
Dictarunt proceres ? Non quicquid denique lectis 
Scribitur in citreis? — Calidum scis pone^e sumen^ 
Scis comitem horridulum trita donare lacernS ; 
Et verum, inquis, amo ; verum mihi dicite de nie. 
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41. Hooked noslrilt.} Uncii oaribus 
Indulges— a phrase for iodutging ^corn 
and sneering ; taken from the wrinkled 
and distorted shape assumed by the nose 
on such occasions. Thus Hob. lib. i. 
iat. ▼!• 1. 5, where he is observing, that 
^ Maecenas does not, as too many are 
** apt to do» look with scorn atid con- 
*« tempt on people of obscure birtb,** 
expresses himself in this manner : 

Nee . 

Vt plerique sdeni, nato iuspendif adunco 

Ignotos, 

The ideas cf Korn and contempt are 
often expressed among us by turning up 
the nose. 

— ff^ai there be, ^c] i. e. Is such a 
person to be found, who is so lost td all 
desire of praise, continues the apologist| 
as to have no coocern at all to merit 
ihe approbation and cotiotenance of the 
piibl'c ? 

42. Wuf'thy of cedat, ^c,'\i. e, Wor- 
thy tu be preserved. Cedar Was looked 
ifpon as an incorroptibte wood, which 
never decayed From the cediar they 
extracted a juice* which being put on 
bookr, and other things, kept them from 
moths, worms, and even decay itself. 

43. To leave venes, fc.'] i. e. In no 
danger of being used as waste paper, 
either by fishmonger!, to wrap or pack 
their fish in when they sell it, or by per- 
firmers, for their frankincense or other 
perfumes. See HoR. lib. ti.epist. i. i 
9d6, &c. here imitated by Persins. 

44^ Wimur thm mrt^ fc.} The poet 



here, after having severely satirined 8 
desire of false praise» and empty com* 
mendation of what really deserves no 
praise at all, noyf allows, that praise^ 
where properly bestowed, is not to be 
despised. 

'--'Made to ii*eak, j:^.] i. r. Whom 1 
have been setting up as a supposed ad* 
versary, or opponent, in this dispute. 
Whosoever thou art, chat findest what 
I have been saying applicable to thy- 
self, let me confess to thee, that— 

4;L /. ufken I mite, 4|fcJ i. e. When 
I compose verset-»if by chance any 
thing Wt\[ adapted to the subject, and 
well expressed, flows from my pen« 
(since I confess this happens but seldom, 
and therefore gives me the greater sa- 
tisfactiooy) but I should not fear com- 
mendation. Comp. Juv. vi. 1. 164. 

47. Inwards $o horny,] Fibra, the in- 
wards or entrails— here, by met. the in- 
ward man^ the moral sense. 

Homy— hard— insensible like honu 
See sat. i. I. 51. 

f. d, I am not so callous, so intensibley 
or unfeelihg, as not to be pleased, at 
well as touched, with deserved praise. 

48. Sui to be the end, j-c] But that 
the eulogies of fuols and sou should be 
the 6nd and aim of writing, I deny; 
or, indeed* that merely to gain afiplatBae 
ahould be the view and end of evea 
doing right, I cannot allow. 

49. •*rour •« iTeU done/ fime f^ 
Euge1^beUe!likeour Well done! fineS 
hrarel which were aceUautiona of 
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Your hooked nostrils. Will tliere be, who can refuse Co be 

ivilling 4 f 

To have deserred tlie countenance of the people ? and, having 

spoken thinffs worthy of cedar, . 
To leave verses tearing ne'uher little fishes, nor frankincense ? 
Whoever thou art, O thou, whom 1 just now made to speak 
on the adverse part, 
I, when 1 write, if haply something more apt comes forth, 45 
(Since this is a rare bird,) yet if something more apt comes forth, 
Would not fear to be praised ; nor indeed are my inwards so 

horny. 
But io be the end and extreme of right I deny 
Your " Well done !" and your " O fine ! for examine lhi» 

whole " O fine," 
•What has it noi within f Is not the Iliad of Accius here, 50 
Drunk with hellebore ? is there not, if crude nobles have dictated 
Any little elites ? Is there not, lastly, whatever is written 
In citron beds ? — You know how to place a hot $ow'8-udder ; 
You know to present a shabby client with a worn garment ; 
And *^ J love truth (say you) ; tell me the truth concerning me." 



^plaus^. 8^e Jov. tit. viii L 44. 

49. Eiaamine thit whol^ *< fine /**] 
Sift, canvass well this niar|L of applause 
which yon are so fond of, 
, 50. fTifif h(u it fto^ wUhin f j-e 1 
IVhac is there so absurd, that you will 
aot find it applied to as the object of it f 
in shorty what is npt contained within 

it? 

—7^ IIM of^cduf.] Accius Labeo, 
who made a wretched tfupslatiun of 
Homer's Iliad. See nat^ a)^ve, 1. 4. 
Is not even this contained '^^hin the 
compass of yqur favourite tf rm« gj ap- 
plause ? 

51. Drnnk with kellebarej The an«« 
cients made use of hellebore, not only 
when they were disordered in the head^" 
|>nt also when io healthy in order to 
quicken the apprehension. This the 
poet humourously supposes Accius to 
have done, but in such a (juantity as to 
iti^ify his senses. 

— Is there nuf , ^ crttd^ nobtet, jfA* j 
Are not the flimsy and silly little elegies 
and sonnets, which our raw and unex- 
pericnicfd pobles write and repe^t^ ^11 
subjects of your favourite Belle ? Is 
ilp( this copttautly benowe4 upon 



them f 

53. 1$ there not, lattli/, j-c] The cL 
tron wood was reckoned very valuable 
and precious ; of thrs. the nobles had 
their beds and couches made, on which 
they used to he, or sit, when they 
wrote. Lastly, says Persius, all the 
trash which issues forth from the citron 
couches of the great is contained within 
the compass of this mark of applause ; 
therefore your making it your end and 
aim is but very little worth your while; 
it is so unworthily bestowed, as to ha 
no sort of criterion of excellence and 
desert. 

53- How to jilace, ^c.J The poet still 
continues to satirize empty applause, by 
shewing that it m-iy be gained by the 
lowest and most abject means. 

lie therefore attacks those who briha 
for it. You know how, says he, to place 
on your table a dainty dish.. See Jo v. sat. 
xi. d I , note. 

54. fptt know (a jfretent^ ^ J You 
know thf ^^c^ of giving an old shabby 
coat to ouf of your poor. dependents* 
Comp. ^or• epist. xix. lib. ii. 1. J7, 
8. 

55. •« Ikve truths*' ^c.] Then, when 
you have given a good dinner to «ome^ .' 
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Qut pote ? Vi9 dicam ? — Nugaris, cum tibi, calte, 
Pinguis aqualiculus propenso sesquipede extet. 

O Jane, a tergo quern nulla ciconia pinsit, 
Nee manus auriculas imitata esi mobilis albas ; 
Nerc linguse, quantum sitiat canis Appula^ tantum ! G(f 

Vo8, O patricius sanguis, quos vivere fes est 
Occipiti coeco, posticse occurrite sannae ! 

^^ Quis populi sermo est ? — Quis enim, nisi carmina moUi 
Nunc demum numero fluere, ut per laeve severos 
Efiundatjunctui^ ungues? Scit tendere versum, 65 

Non secus ac si oculo rubricam dirigat uno. 
Sive opus in mores, in luxum, in prandia regum, 
Dicere res grandes nostro dat Musa poetse. 

and still meaner preaentt to others, in 
order to purchase their appkuse, you 
ask them their opinion, desiring them 
to speak the truth. 

56. How is it ponibte ?"} i e. That 
they should speak the truth, when they 
are afraid of offending you if they didV 
You have obliged them, and they fear 
to disoblige you, which, if they spake 
their real thoughts, they would, most 
probably do, 

— Would ynu have me say it T] Says 
l^ersius, who am no dependent of yours, 
or under any obligation to disguise my 
sentiments. 

— Tou triJtCf 4c<^ ] T tell you plainly, 
and without disguise, that you are 
an old trifler, to pretend to wit or poe- 
try, with that great belly of yours, 
that hangfs down at least a^ foot and an 
half below your middle, and bespeaks a 
frenius for gluttony, but for nothing else. 
Perhaps the poet hints at the Greek 
proverb, 

JJecxuet y»r*l^ Ai^rrsii y t* iTf* vmv. 

« A Jat belly produceth not a subtle 

♦* windy 
58. Janus I] Janus was the first 
king of Italy, who gave refuge to Sa- 
turn, when he fled from his son Jupiter 
from Crete. From his name the first 
month of the year is called January.. 
He ^as pictured with two faces, one 
before, and one behind, as regarding 
the time pa«t and future. 

g. d. Thou art happy, O Janus, inas- 
much as, befng able to See both before 
and behind, thou art in no danger of 
b/eing ignorant of what pasi^eth behind 
tiy back> and; therefore,^ of eodurin|^ 



the fiouti and jeers, which our nobici 
receive liehind their backs, from those 
who flatter them to their faces. 

58. JVhom, no stork pecks^ ^c] There 
were three methods of scoff and ridicule j 
ene was holding out the finger, and 
crooking it a little to imitate the bill of 
storks ; they held it towards him who 
was the object of derision, moving it 
backwards and forwards, like the peck<»« 
ing of the stork. See Ainsw. 

59; The moveable hand, ^c] Another 
mode of derision was, putting the 
thumbs up to the temples/ and moving 
them in such a manner as to imitate 
asses* ears, which, in the rnside, arer 
usually white. 

60u Nor so much of the tongue, 4fC.] A 
third method was to loll out the tongue^ 
like a dog when thirsty* 

Apula was the hottest part of Italy,, 
of course the dogs most thirsty, and 
most apt to loll out their tongues the 
farthest. 

None of all this could happen to Ja^ . 
nu8 without his seeing tt« 

61. fHxtrician blood, j-c*] X^ *^°' ^^ 
senators, ye nobles of Rome, whose for* 
tune it is to be born without eyes at the 
back of your heads, and who therefore 
can't be apprized of what passes behind 
your backs. 

62. Prevent JloutSf j-c.} By avoiding ^ 
all occasions of them ; by not writing 
verses, for which your flatterers will- 
commend you to your face^ and laugk 
at you behind your backs. 

63. What is the ipeech, jfc] Persius 
here seems to go back to the de me, U ^ 
5$ S all )>etween whichi and this 1«€3> ' 
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How is it podsible ? — ^Woukl you have me say it ? you trifle, 

when, O bald head, 
Your fiit paunch stands forth with a hanging-down fool and 

an half. 
O Janus ! whom no stork pecks behind your back, 
Nor has the moveable hand imitated white ears, 
Nor so much of the tongue, as an Apulian bitch when athirst* 
Ye, O patrician blood, whose condition it is to liye with 61 

The hinder part of the head blind, prev^it flouu behind yoor 

backs ! 
' What is the speech of the people— Wliat forsooth, unless 

that the verses 
Now at last flow with soft measure, so that, across the polish, 

the joining 
May pour forth severe nails. He knows how to extend a verse, 
Not otiierwise, than if he should direct the rubric with one eye ; 
Whether the work is on manners, on luxury, or the dinner* 

of kings, 
The muse gives our poet to say great things* 



is to be understood as a parenthesi», 
very properly intruduced io the course 
of the subject. 

Now» says the great man to hts ilat- 
t^er, after haviiig treated him with a 
good dinner (I. £3 ), what does the 
world say of me and my writings ? 

— What firso»th.] t. *. What should 
they say, what can they say, unless to 
commend ? 

64. Now at last, 4^c.] That after all 
the pains you haye taken, you have at 
last - produced a charming work^the 
verses flow in soft and gentle num- 
bers. 

^-Acrou the polish, ^'^^O Ydur verses 
are so highly finished, that they will 
stand the test of the severest and nicest 
critics. 

Metaph. taken from polishers of mar« 
ble, who run their nail over the surface, 
in order to try if there be any uneven- 
ness; and if the nail passes freely, with- 
out any stop or hindrance whatsoever, 
even over where there are joipings, then 
the work is completely finished, (Coai p. 
Ho». de art. Poet. 1. 294.) The sur- 
face being perfectly smooth, was said 
cfifundere unguero, it passing as smooth- 
ly as wat^r poured Torth over it. 

65. How to extend a verts, {[t.j This 
period is also metaphorical, aiid alliidn 



to the practice of eatpefiters and otheir, 
who work by line and rule, and who> 
when they would draw a straight line, 
sh^t one eye, the better to confine the 
visual rays to a single point* So sayi 
the flatterer, this poet of ours draws 
forth his verses to their proper length, 
and makes them as exact as if he worked 
by line and rule. 

66. The rubric,'} Rubrica, a sort o£ 
ruddle, or red chalk, with which car- 
penters draw their lines on their Workil 

67. On manners,) Whatever the sub- 
ject may be — whether he writes come- 
dy, and ridicules the humoura of the 
times* 

— On Iwtwy,'] Or if he write satire, 
and lash the luxury of the great. 

'^ Or the dinners of kings.] Or writes 
tragedy, and chooses for his subject th^' 
sad feasts of tyrants. Perhaps Persfus 
here alludes to the story of Thy estes, tho 
son of Pclops, and in other of Atreus, 
with whose wife he had committed 
adultery ; to revenge which, Atreus* 
dressed the child born of her, and served 
him to his brother at his own table. 
On this Seneca wrote a tragedy. 

68* The Muse gives our j)oet, ^c.] la 
short, be what may the subject, a Muse 
is ever. at hand, to inspire our poet with 
the otoit ivbhrne aaxd lofty poetry^ 
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Ecce, inodo, herons sensus aflferre videmutf* 
Nuffah solitos Greece; nee ponere lucum 
Artifices ; nee rus saturum laudarey iibi corbeS| 
Et focus, et porci, et fumos^ Paltlia fbno : 
Vnde Remiis, sulcoque terens dentalia, Quinti, 
Quern trepida ante boves.dictatorem induit ui^or; 
^t tua aratni domuia lictor tqlit. — Euge, poeta ! 

Est nunc, Brisei quern renosus liber Acct, 
Sunt quos Pacuviusque, et verrucosa moretur 
^ntiopa, ^^ serumnis, cor luctlficabile fulta." 

Hos pueris monitus, patres infundere lippos 
C!um videas, (^uaerisnp unde hsec sartago loquendi 



70 



75 



80 



Such U the accoopt which the great 
man recciTet of himself from hit flat* 
terer* at an answer to his question, 1. 
/S5« ** What does the world saj of 
fme?" 

6d. Bekotd tuw we SM, 4*0.3 Our poet 
proceeds to satirise other writers pf his 
time, who, allured with the hopes of 
being flattered, attempted the subUme 
beights of epic writing, tl^>ugh utterly 
unfit for the underukiog* 

^^Heroic ihought$t j-c^] Heroas sensus. 
Sensus tignifiei not only sense, mean- 
ing, understanding, but also thought* 

Heroas, from berous-a-um, heroic, 
stands here for heroos, mascw-r. e. 
berokcps. Heroi sensus is to be under* 
stood of sublime matters for poetry, such 
^ heroic or epic subjects. 

Now-a.^ays, saith Persius, we see eer* 
lain writers attempting and bringing 
out heroic poem^, wbo used to be writ- 
ing trifles in Qreek« such ^ litMe ept* 
grams, or the like. Some copies, in- 
stead of videmus, read docemus, as if 
the poet attacked schoelmaiiters, and 
other instructors of children, for teach- 
ing boys to write in heroics, at a time 
when they are not fit for it : bu( as it is 
DOt the purpose of these papers to enter 
ipto controversy with editors and com- 
mentators^ I take videmu^, as it stands 
iu the Delphin edition, Farnaby, and 
J^arshall. 

70» Nor /• describe a grovey f-c] Tbey 
are so unskilled, and such bad artists 
eVen in the lighter stvle of composition^ 
that they knpw not hgw to de^ribe, as 
the^ oqglit, the most tri|e and common 
subjects, |uch as a grpve, fields, inc. 
Potto-ere> li(^ally signifies tp pat qr 



place : biit it also signifies to pa9nt, draw, 
or ppurtray, and so to describe* Ses 
Hoi^Ub* !▼• ode viii. 1. 8. 
Hie ttufOi^ lipudii iBe cohrihui 
Solere nantc hominem poHere, nunc de*m^ 

71. ^or to praise a Jerfiie country."] Ho 
as to set forth iu beauties. 

— IVhere are baikeU, j^c.J Instead of 
describing thegreat and leading features 
of a fif|e plentiful country, they dwell 
upon the most trivial circumstances; " 

His lay 

Recounts ks chtmnies,p(^nnier%, bogs and 
hay. BaawsTBBi 

72. ^eoJli of Paies, 4«.J Pales wa| 
the goddess of shepherds, who kept 
leasts in honour of her, in order to pro* 
cure the safe parturition of their cattle* 
The reason of the epithet fumosa is, that 
durinff the feast of Pales the ruities 
lighted ^-es with hay, 8traw,t>r stubble, 
evf r which they leaped, by way of puri- 
fying themselves. These feasu of Pales 
were sure to be introduced by tbeso 
jejiine poets. 

78. ^nmi whence Xemus.'} Another 
csrci^n^tance which they introduce is a 
description of the birth-place of Remui 
and Romulus. 

•— TTion, Qttintiu^t jfc.} Cinciniiatus, 
who was called from the plough to L>o 
made dictator of Rome-— he too is rntro* 
disced on the occasion. 

74. Thy $remklinf wifi, j-c.J They fell 
US, how his wife Racilia was frightened 
at the sight of the messengers from 
Rome, and how she helped him op with 
his tlictator's robe, as he stood by the 
oxen which were in the plough; and 
how one of the Roman cheers, who had 
ahended the embassy to call bun to t)i# 
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Behold now we see those bring heroie thoughts, 
Who used to trifle in Greek, nor to describe a grove 70 

Skilful; nor to praise a fertile country, where are baskets, 
And a fire-hearth, and swine, and the feasts of Pales smoky with 

hay: 
From whence Remus, and thou, O Quintius, wearing. coulteO 

in a furrow, 
Whom ihy trembling wife clothed dictator before the oxen. 
And thy ploughs the lictor carried home. Well done, O poet! 

There is now, whom the veiny book of Brisaean Accius,; 76 
There, are those whom both Pacuvius, and rugged Antiopa 
JMi^ht detain, having proppM her mournful heart with sorrows. 
When you see blear-eyed fiithers pour tliese admooitiona 

into 
Their children, do you seek whence this bcrmbast manner of 

speaking 80 



dictatortfaip, cirrtcd kit ploagh hcmie 
iipon his thouldert. 

<75. tVeUdoneyOpoeifl Iron. Finclv 
done, to be sure, to introduce tucn 
weighty nianeft at these into thy poem ! 
»hou art in a fair way to gain the highest 
applause! 

Persius, in this passage, glances at 
some poetaster of his timei who, in a 
poem on the pleasures of a counirf life, 
had been very particular and tedious 
upon the circumstances here recited. 
See Casaubon. 

76. There it nowi^iul The poet now 
proceeds to censure those who affected 
antiquated and obsolete words and 
phrases, and who professed to admire 
the style of antiquated authors, 

^"The peii^ book, ] Venosus— 4netaph. 
from old men, whose Teins stand out 
tnd look turgidf owing to the shrinking 
of the flesh, through old age. Venosus 
Jiber hence signifies a book of some old 
and antiquated author— ^ very old book, 

•^•Bnsaan Jcciui^ Brisas wat a town 
in Thrace, where Bacchus was wor* 
shipped with all the mad rites used at 
his feasts; hence he was called Bris^us. 
Persiui gives this name to Acctus, on ac« 
count of the wild and strange bombast 
which was in his writuigs. 

77. Pacuviut.] An ancient tragic poet 
of Brundusium, who wrote the tragedy 
of Antiopa, the wife of Lycus, king of 
Thebes, who was repudiated by her bus* 
Iband, on account of her intrigue wick 



Jupiter, The poet says, irtr rac o aa An*, 
tiopa, taexpr^ the roughness and rug* 
gednets of the style in which this tra* 
gedy was written. Verrucosus, full of 
warts, tamps, or hillocks— eo uneven, 
Mgged. 

7S. Mighi detain.} Moretnr— f. n 
might detain their attention. 

'^Having propp'd^ fc] This strangt 
fustian expression is probably to be fbniii 
in the tragedy. The poet appears to 
cite it, as a sample of the style in which 
the play is written. 

There are those, says Perstas« who, * 
now-«-days, can spsrud their time ia 
reading .these authors. 

79. SteoT'eyedfitherttfe.llnMmMk 
the eyes are apt to be weak^ aiavitt and 
to distil corrosive matter. When you 
see such advising their ehiMreniCo study 
the old barbarous Latin poeu, and to \U 
fsjmd of obeolete words— 

to. Do yoM $eek, 4*^] Are you at a. 
Ion to know whence this jargon, of ob» 
sulete and modem words, is heard in out 
common speech f 

Sartago literally sigoiSetafrying-pan : 
and the poet, perhaps, calls the mixture- 
€>r jargon of old words and new, sartago 
loquendi, in allusion to the mixture of 
ingredients, of which they made their 
fried' cakes, as bran, fat, hoaey^ seeds, 
cheese, and the like. 

tome think fitat he alludes to the 
crackling, bouncing, and histtiog noise of 
ihe fryiiig-pan, with these iogredieata ia 
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Yenerit in linguas? unde istud dedecua, in qoo . 
Trossulus exultat tibi per stibsellia laevis ? 
Nilne pudet, capiti non posse periciila cano 
Pellere, quin tepidum hocoptes audire, Decenter? 

Fur es, ait Pedio: Pedius quid? crimina rasis 8J 

Srtbrat in antithetis: doctas posnisse figuras 
Laudatur: beltum hoc— hoc bellum ? An, Romule, ceves? 
Men' moveat quippe, et, cantet si naufragus, assein 
Protulerimr cantas, cum fractd te in trabe pictum 
E& hnmero portes ? Verum, nee nocte paratum 90 

Plorabit, qui me volet incurvasse quereU. 



tt^ over the 6re; tiui teems to relate to 
the manner of utterance, more than to 
what was uttered. See Aursw. Sar- 
tago, No. 2. 

81. fFhence that disgrace.'] That style 
of writing, and of speaking, so disgrace- 
ful to the purity and smoothness of the 
I^tin language. 

8Z, Smooih Trouulus, j-c] The Roman 
knights were called Trossuli, from Tro8« 
stilus, a city of Tuscany, which they 
took without the assistance of any in- 
fantry. Here the poet joins it with the 
epithet Ixvis, soft, effeminate; therefore 
Trossulus, here, appears to signify a 
bevu, a coxcomb, a petit-moitre. See 
AiN sw. Trossulus; and Casaubon in loc. 

-^Thro* the bemeheM.I Subsellia— the 
teats at the theatre, or at the public re* 
citals of poetry, and other compositions. 
These fine gentlemen were so pleased 
with the introduction of obsolete words 
and phrases; that they could haidly keep 
their places ; they spread a generftl ap- 
plause through all the benches where 
th«y sat« and leaped up with ecstacy in 
their seats, charmed with such a poet. 

83. Doef it nfithing $hame yoUf 4^2 
Persius noyr proceeds to censure the va- 
nity of the oratt>rs,"who paid more re- 
gard to the commei>dations of their au- 
ditories, than to the issue of the most 



and make it your chief wish to hear 
them say — ^ Well, the man speaks de- 
'* cently:** a poor lukewarm expression 
at best. 

85* Pediut.2 Pedius Blesns was ac- 
cused, in the time of Nero, by the Cy- 
renians, of having robbed and plcmdered 
the temple of ^sculapius. He was 
condemned, and put outof the senate. 
^ Hence the poet uses the name of Pe- 
dius here, as denoting any supposed 
person accused of theft. 

<«Thou art a thief,',* says some accuser, 
laying a robbery to his charge. 

^WTiat Pediu$n ^. e. What says Pe* 
dios, or what doth be, on such an accu* 
tationf 

S6m He weight m polished onttfftries.] 
He opposes to his accusation curious fi» 
gures of speech, affected phrases, sen* 
tences, and periods, in order to catck 
applause, instead of producing weighty, 
pertinent, and plain arguments for hie 
defence. He puts, as it were, hit accn* 
tation in one tcale, and his affected pe- 
riods in the other, and thus weighs one 
against the other. Antithesis (from «»ti, 
contra, and rt^ftiy pono) is a rhetori- 
cal flourish, whMi contraries are opposed 
to each other. Here, by synec. it stands, 
for all the affected flowers of speech. 

87* He iijjraited,} The judges and au- 



linportant causes, even where life or ,ditory are highly delighted with the 



fame was at stake. 

Are you not ashaihed, says Persius, 
ought you not to blush at your vanity 
and forfy, that, if accused of some capi- 
tal crime, instead of using plain argu- 
ments lo defend your life from the dan- 
ger which awaits it, and to make that 
yoibr end and aim, you are endeavour- 
ing so^o speak, as to catch the applause 
of your judges, and of the auditory, 



learned figures of speech, which he hat 
laid before them in his oration. 

— .7%M isjine /] Say his hearers — finely ' 
spoken ! finely said ! 

^•^This isjine T} Answers Persius, with 
indignation at the absurdity of such ill- 
timed applause, of such affected and ill- 
timed flourishes. 

— Ramvlus, $c.] Can any Rom«i 
shew himself thus degenerate from hie 
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Camet^n tlieh* tcn^gt^s? Wlience thut disgrace^, in wluck 

Tli^ smooth T)x»ssutuB eXuhs to thee thto^the bendiesf 

Does it nothing shame you^ not to be WUe to driYe away diAngeri 
from 

tTour grey heiKl^ but you must wish to hear itiis Ittkewarm — 
Dece^btiy J 
tiiou an a dUef <says one to Pedius)— WliaA Pedius? hii 
crimes Si 

He weighs m f^dished antitheses: to have laid down leaned 
figures 

He is praised: this is finet-^Ms is fine? O Romdos, iloyom, 
wag the tail} 

Por if a shipWreckM nuariner sinp, could hi move tm, and a 
fmwf 

IShoiAd 1 bring fi>rtb} de you «ing, when jro«M«tlf fainted om 
t a ^uken plank ' 

Vou carry from your shoulder^ A true ^mtsrottune), not pre- 
paid by nigbfc^ SKI 

Ife shall deplone, who would bend tfieby His oomplainft. 



|p«8t and Vii^ttous ancestor Iftcmiukis, at 
%o fawD and flatter on Mich ifti occasion, 
•and be ^e a doe that irags bb tall wh^a 
4ie would ourry vavour? Ceveo si^^iea 
to wagt^r wchre die tail, a* dogs do wbea 
they faim upon one. tience, nietj|ik. 
it i^hisedlo expressCawiui»g and^attotyJ 

I^^Bua ^ases the word Ronmle, M 
■Sw. sat uLL 67, vies <tuiniie. TBee 
the mote tliere. 

88. If a thipihre^d-matmerdkff, ^^ 
If a^teor sailor, that -had been ca^ away, 
vbould medt ane fn (he street, and akk an 
alms, at tite sane Hme appeariag ¥erf 
jolly, apd nierry, «rmikl this be the way 
to maie «ay cpnipasston; to make me 
ipoll sdfite «io«ejf «iK of my pocket aad 
jgHre it himY 

69. Jbo ydk^ng, 4^.] ft Was the cus- 
tom ^or persdns that bad been stifp- 
Wrecked, and bad escaped with their 
lives, to have Ibemsehres, togftlter witli 
^tbe scene of their mislbrtane and danger, 
painted on a board* m^kh tfiey bung by 
a string ftom their liboulfters upon Sieir 
breast, that the paS8ers4]Qr might be 
«nd¥ed with^Oompassion 4k the sight, and 
«eIieYe th^m* with alms. These tables 
were afterwards hung up la the temples, 
and dedicated to some god, as N^tune, 
Junb, &c. hence they were Called voli- 
vae tabulae. See Aoa. lib.<.odeT, nA 
•fin. Juv« sat. )ui. -l. ^« 

voi*. If. 



file poetiMhe allegorikes the case o^ 
Pediiis. ^ you smg, when you n% 
ea<ryiBg.f»ar miserable self updated oa 
a bfMHi« <ana represoated as su tier rag 
the eaiaiMity ^ sbtpwreck, m order to 
«iove«omp«iiEonw— li. «. Are you studf^ 
ifigaad making ftie iomrishing speeches, 
filled with fHieted tropes and figures^ 
•at a tinne wbenyou ve aaeuscd of sudl 
a crime as theft; and are standing ia 
the dangerous ^tuation of an arraigiied 
robbtfrf Is this the way to laaove ci^mt* 
, passion towards yoot 

90. A true, ^J t1herew«uits plorw* 
iDftt, ^lorem, or some «Qch word, after 
▼eram-— pltorm ver»ai dotLovetti, like ni> 
«ef9 yitam, for instaookf " . ' 

<-^J^o/|yr«*ptfrdtf4(y«]^<r.] VotcOifned, 
Ytttdied, or inTented beforehand; over 
ttight, as we say. 

^1. ^eHfl w,e 'by his Complaint. '\ i. if, 
ATolce me how or yield to the feelings 
*of cbsimiseratTon for his su^erings. 

The poet means, that the complain- 
ant who would move his pity nn^^ 
speak the true and native lan^age c^ 
real ^rief from the Iwart, tidt accost 
him with an artful studied speech, as if 
he had conned it over beforehand. 

— Si vis me JterCt doiendum est ^ 

Prirnum ipsi libL ' ** 

ftoR. de Art. Poet 1. 102, 5- 

So Pediui, however he might get Uia 

40 
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M. Sed numeris decor est, et junctura addita criutls. 
P. Claudere sic versum didicit : Berecynthius Attin, 
Ct qui CGcnileum dirimebat Nerea delpliin: 
Sic costam longo subduximus Ai)ennino. • 9S 

M. Arma virum, nqnne hoc spumosum, et cortice pingui? 
jP. Ui ramale vet us preegrandi subere coctum. ' 

M, Quidnam igilur tenerum^ el laxa cervice legendum? 
JP. " Torva Miinaiionels implerunt cornua boinbis ; 
*^ Et raptuni vitulo caput ahlatura superbo 100 

** Bassaris; et lyncem Msnas flexura corymbisi 
" E/vion ingeininat : reparabilis adsonat echo.'* 



Applause of bis hearers, by his figurative 
. eloquence and Bonerj language, when 
011 his triai» coold nertr excite pity for 
his situation. 

92. But there it beauty, j^c] Well, 
but however the flights which you have 
been mentioning, says the poetaster, and 
the studied and 6owery style, may be 
suitable in declamation, especially on^ 
such occasions, yet surely they have a 
peculiar beauty in our verses, which 
would be quite raw, and appear crude 
and undigested without them. 
. 92* ^nd composition added, 4fC.] Jun* 
ctura is literally a coupling, or joining 
together; hence a composition, or join- 
ing words in a particular form, as in 
'terse. 

Notum n calUda verbum 

JUddiderit junctura novum* 

UoA. de Art. Poet. L 47, 8. 

The poetaster would fain contend for 
the great improvement made in writing 
verses by the modem studied composi- 
tion, and the introduction of figurative 
writing. 

9?. Thui hath he Uamt to conclude a 
verse.} The didicit here, without a nomi- 
native case, is rather abrupt and obscure, 
l>ut the poet affects to be so; be does 
not venture to name the person meant, 
though his quoting some verses of Nero, 
as instances of the great improvements 
N which had been made in the composi- 
tion of verse, plainly shews his design, 
which was to ridicule thtf emperor, 
whose affected, jingling, and turgid style, 
was highly applauded by his flatterers. , 

— .«* Berecyntliian -<<ttm."] This and 
the hext verse rhyme in the originaL 

94. «f^ndMAcb>/pAin,'*4fC. J Alluding 

^ to the story of Arion, who was carried 

safe to land, when thrown overboard, on 



the back of a'tloTphin. 

Nereus, a sea god, is here affectedly 
put for the sea itself. 

95. '* Thus we removed, ^c;] Ther* 
is a jingle in this verse between Uia 
longo in the middle, and Apennino at 
the end. 'T\\t writer of these three 
quoted lines changes Atys or Attb into 
Attin, to make it* rhyme with DeU 
phin. 

Atys, or Attis, the subject of this 
poem, was a handsome youth of Phrygia, 
beloved by Cybele, who from Berecyn- 
thus, a mountain of Asia Minor, where 
she was worshipped, was called Bere- 
cynthia: hence the writer of the poem 
affects to call Atys Berecynthius. 

— »" Thus we removed a rib,*' <fc.] The 
end of this verse is spondaic, which Nero 
much affected in hi^ heroics. He calls 
HannibaFs opening a way for his army 
over the Alps, removing a rib from the 
Apennine mountaia^~4i strange, affected 
phrase ! 

. 96. ** Jr^ns and the man,^* ^cj Anna 
viruroque— i£n. i. 1. 1. Well, replies the 
poetaster, if you find fault with what yoa 
have quoted, I suppose you will find 
fault with Virgil's arma virumque cano^ 
and perhaps with his whole iEneid, i^ 
frothy, tufgid, and, like a tree with a 
thick bark, appearing great, but having 
little of value within. 

97. jfs an old bough, 4fC.] Ramale is a 
dead bough cut from a tree. Persius 
answers, Yes, Virgil is like an old bough 
with a thick bark; but then we mu^ 
understand, such a bough as has been 
' cut from the tree, and whose bark has 
'been dried for noany years by the sun, 
so that all its gross particles are exhaled 
and gone, and nothing but what is solid 
remains* Suber signifies the cork-tie<b 
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M. But tliere is beauty and compoaitioa added to crude 
numbers. 
P. Thus hatlL he learnt to conclude a verse : ^^ Berecynthian 

"Attin,, 
'^ And the dolphin which divided caerulean Nereus^- 
^* Thus we removed a rib from the long Apennine.*' 95 

M, " Arms and the man" — is not this frothy, and with a 
fat bark? 
P. As an old bou^h dried with a very large bark. 

M. What then is tender, and to be read with a loose neck) 
JP. " They fill'd their tierce horns with Mimallonean blasts, 
^^ And Bassaris, about to take away the bead snatched from 
"the proud 100 

^f Calf, and Msenas, about to guide a lynx with ivy, 
^^ Redoubles Evion : the reparable echo sounds to it.'* 



which is riemarkable for its thick bark*— 
therefore put here far the bark;' syn. — 
thus cortex, the. bark, is sometimes put 
for the tree, which is remarkably light. 
'Hoe. ode ix. lib. iii. 1. 22. 

, 98. What then i» tender, ^-c.] Well, 
•ays the opponent to Persius, .let us have 
done -with heroics, and tell me what you 
allow to be good of the tender kind of 
'writing. 

— With a hou neck.'] With a head re- 
clined, in a languishing, soft, and tender 
tnanner. This is humourously put in 
opposition to the attitudes made use of 
in reading the bombast and fustian he- 
roics of these poetasters, who stood with 
the neck stretched as high as they could, • 
and straining their throats, to give force 
and loudness to their utterance. 

99. " They fill" d their fierce horns " ^c] 
Giving a fierce and warlike sound. Som9 
render torva here writhed, twisted, or 
crooked, quasi torta. 

Persius deriding the querist, quotes 
lour more lines, which are supposed to 
have been written by Nero, and which 
exhibit a specimen of one of the mo^^t 
absurd rhapsodies that ever was penned. 

— " Mima^onean blasts " The Mimal- 
lojiss were priestesses of Bacchus ; they 
wera so called from Mimas, a mountaiii 
of Ionia, sacred to Bacchus. 

Bombus signifies a hoarse sound or 
blast, as of a truinpet or horn. 

100. •' Bassaris.**\ Agave, or any other 
of tlie priestesses; called Bassaris, from 
3a<iMnis, a oam^ of Bacchus. 



Having given the alarm, Agave and 
the rest of the Mimallones cut off tha 
head of Pentheos (the son of Agave and 
Echion), and tore him to pieces, because 
he would drink no wine, and slighted 
the feasU of Bacchus. Pentfaeus is 
thought to. be meant here by the superbo 
vitulo. 

101. "Manas.*'] These priestesses of 
Bacchus were also called Mcnadee 
(from 6r. ^tvia-^ec^ insanire). See 
Juv. sat. vi. 1. 316. 

-S-" To guide a Zyfwr.'T These were 
beasts of the leopard or tyger kind, ana 
represented as drawing the thariot of 
Bacchus. The word flexura here, like 
flectere, Viao. G. ii. 357, means to 
guida.'^So again, JEtk. i. 156. flectit 
equos-r-'* he guides or manages his 
•• horses.** "Dius the priesteiises of 
Bacchus might b^^d flectere, to guide 
or manage lynx«» wjtb bands or rods of 
ivy. This waa sacred^ to Bacchus, be- 
cause, returning^ cdnqueror from India* 
he was crowned^ith ivy. 

102. ** BedotAies Evion!'*'} Ingemino 
signifies to redo)ible— to repeat often. 
Evios, or Evius, if'naoae of Bacchus, on 
which the Bacchantes used to call (^Emst 
Gr.) tiU they wrought themselves into 
a fury like madness. .See Jxnr. sat vii. 
L 62, and note. 

—" The reparable echo,*' ^-c] 9o 
called from repeating, and so repaiciiig 
the sounds, which would ^therwi&e ba 
lost. 
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Hiec fierent, si lesticuli Tena ulU paicrni 
Viveret in nobis? Summfi cUhiQAbe saliva 
Hoc natat in labris; et in u^ ^ Meenas el Jlttin ; 19i 

Nee pluteum caed^^ nee deinorsos sapit ungues. 

M. Sed (uitd opus tcneras mordaci radere xesa 
Auncu\m i Vide sts, ne niajoruni tlht forte 
Limina fngtscant. Sonat hic de nare ^nina 
Liilera — iK Per me^ equident, sint o^iia proiinusalba; 110 
Nil mofor*. Euge, omnes^ omn^s bene mine eritis re&. 
Hoc juvat; hic, inquis, veto quisquan^ faxit oMum; 
Pinge duos angues : Pneri, sacer est locus^ e\%m 
Meiie: dascedot. Sccuii X^ici^Hus urbem, 



fOS. Wtf/ttU tkae he made."] i. e. 
Would Midi veMes m- Hmm-Ik made, 
hnt more v^ttmUj w«h1A thtj b« copf* 



'—If any tfem, fej If there were Htm 
leeil trace of the miuily wiideai of ouv 
•aceaton lupong 119? 

104. nu fe§Ue itug^ BelamWs^ 
weak» ledble, brpkefhecked^ m U 



105. ^101^ m iks lipf.] T^e poel, Iff 
' fti« pbrMe, flOMM to a»ewit that the 4fit. 

teren of N<ip»ha4 these Unm alweys M 
their too|^*t end^ (w ve ny}^ ancl w^re 
9fi.Umg them oitt» i a vejieatipg eiui 
^uothig them eov^uellf. 

—^Md m (Atf i»er J In u49 «8se» ml 
. im tumma saliva natare, sce^a to Imply 
the same thing; »vf^ th«^ these poems of 
Atys and Maenas weK» always in peo- 
ple's mouths^ mlv^wkh th^ spittle, as 
U were. 

106. ^ordonhc kfiat Ak diai, j^c-l 
The peaman of sufh. versen aa these is 

.at very little pains, about them. He 
Inows m>thiiig of those difftfnilties, 
which, at times, paji^s-taking poets are 
Vttder, so as to* make them smite fihe 
d^k whiciv they write upon, and giM^w 
^kt naila to the q^wick, with \%V^ 
lion. 

flbe Heiu Uh. ii. s«t. iii. l T, ». 

Culfftnhtr fni^fira emiami, frmtrapuB. 
taborat 

XtatU natui fana IPtt at^ue poetic 

Andj^a^lib. i. sat. %, 1. tO, 1. 
'^'^^ Mn wnyi fadendo 

thffpe enyut icuberekt vivos ei rotkre$ 
wngues, 

107. JTAfre't t4e need, 4;c} We are 
t9 reeoiUcclb that thb Satixt ogesa vi^t^ 



a dhiTogne between fW^iai nmA hjk 
friend:, that the latier persiM^ea BMrsiua,^ 
agajnsi publishing; that I^N^iiis says* 
he is natural}^ of a satirical turn of mind,^ 
and does not know bow to refrain (1. 12.) 
99A then launches for tl^ into the severest 
fensure on Uie writers of his day, H^ia. 
Siend perceiving that what he ^t said 
MHBSt publishing woijt.ld not have its 
efect, sliiil ^rther disswadesi hira» by 
hinting at the daa^r he ran of gettin|; 
t^ iJl-wiU of the great. 

•* Where is the necessity, (si^ hla 
" IH^nd,) supposing all you say to he- 
'** true, yet iRheie is the necessity t0> 
•' hurt the eara of these wh» hav% ]feeik 
*/* used to hev nothing bnt f^fitterf,. anc( 
'* therefore must be very ten^r 4nd 
" siiacfptible of the acutest Idlings of 
•< uneasiness and displeasure, on hearing 
*' such bitter and stinging truths as yow 
" delker.** 

108. See Po t^.] Vide s^i (L e, si ns}*-^ 
take care, if yoM please; 

— Le$f haply, Uie threthoids, j-c] L^t 
it pa out, that yo\^ should so offen<| 
some of the great folks, a% tfi meet wit^ 
a ^BOo| reception at tbeii' houses. 

$0 t(oj|. lAt. i^ lib. iL 1. 60--2k 
^ ^ -WT — l^jmer, ut sit 

fUo^ta^mfi^o, ei majitrum ne ^ttis amicus 

^ri^ofe te feriat, ' 

109. ^ere.l i #• In thes^'^Satvea of 
your^ there is a^ disagreeable''' sound, 
like the snarling of a dog, very unpleasant 
to the ears of snc^ people. 

109 — la ^Vom like %9sHl teunde th^ 
eanine leUer.} R b calVwi the dog's let^ 
Hr, because the vibration of the tooguo^ 
in pioBOun^g It resembles th^ snariin|; 
of a d9|> ^ iU^hymist, act Ik s^; ifk 
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Would these he imde, if any vetn of omr paternal miinUi] 
JjiTed in us? This feeble etufi^ on th^ topmost spittle, 
Swims in the lips, and in the wet is Mmnas ^nd Attja. lOSi 
fioT does he b€»t his desk) n<Mr taste his gnawn nails. 

Jkf. But Where's the need to grate tender et^^s with biting truth? 
See to it, lest haply the threstolds of the great 
Should<^fOW cojd to you: faere from tSe nostrU spiinds the 

Qanine letter — ^ 109 

P. Fpr my paru tmljs Jh e?^ thing Be bei»^ie$]fward while. 
I hinder not. O brave I all things, y^ shaU al( bf t^ry woa*^ 

derfiil. 
This p)^afiMps.-^Here, say yQu> I $)chid ibat any ahoutd i|ia|t 

a pissing pU^e; 
Paiat two srales^ boys, ibe ph^e is sa^r^: without 
Mftke water-^l depart^-^Luctlins cut the city, 



inswtn PeniiM, if thU |m tb* tm^, 141 
k^yf aothiag ^ dp whh tkfOi iJi th^ 
1^ aad My AtX^ bt flfrffctly ngbt, fyr 
ine, from h^nff^Mrward. Tb* aodtnls 
put black Uf wImI wm badL ««d vkit* 
war wbat waft fo«d, ^pefwdiap Ip tiB^ 
9f ^ythtforai: 

White it of tike nmtMferfgt pd Um^of 

111. JAiiteeeriMf.] { thall tagr hoHmm^ 
10 |Nf«?ciit it! (Mug tbMigbt to. Qr ail 
inocipr may -be reiidcMdy I don't cai^ 
4|bout it. Canip. (foa. tat. it. li^ i^ 

'^O bme/ fc.} Wall done) avefy 
Wog, good i^eople, t|Mit ya uy and 4q 
aball ba admiralila. Iron. Il^wrttcbad 
'Mtnm is fti^pposed tp ba wfiftan i|t a 
^ahtar on the bad poclt. 

lis. fkupUaiet.'}9ta^ikdi$p(mf9^ 
' aion pletMft yoo, my friend. 

— i^wr, tayyau, f/ofrbid, fc.^ Afa. 
fapfa. It fri|s uatawful to dp tbaif Of- 
^fluiionfl, or to make watar, in ai&y Micrad 
pli^; and it was cnfttomi^ to |!aint 
two soalMe on tha walls or ^^icn of suel^ 
places, in ord^ r to mark tbfm' pfit to tb!f 
|>aopla. Tba poet is ironi^y com- 
paring tba persons and writif^ pf tbp 
great-(glanciiig, no doubt, af Nero) tQ 
such sacred places; and as tliasa were 
/orbiddcn to ba dei|led with uHna and 
ascremant, so ba undtrstands his friend 
Mf 9a|r» tbat nfither te ptnont or writ* 



ipgi of the cnDperpr an4 ^ ^ nolilcs 
mprt fp bp defUfd with tba abuse and 
f^roolb of mUifh fiea ^vv. sat. L 
1^1, 

11^ |>iB/ Hm s«ato] Tfim» Wirt 
f fpisiiais i i ni of tba daity or gioiiis 
pf the si|pred place, and paintod tbara 
pssigi^ili to fiaapr Ff9pl«> chUdrfa aspa. 
fially, wbo vera vpftapl to nakoliop 



^ llark oot» saf. „ 

thesp sacred chacadata tp ascb tba| | 
may ofttM detliog tbam. Iro% 

1 14. i demttri.^ 9ffif Bers^s, I an 
gonp— I shpll not tafiy a bsoombI oq 
f<prtiidda« gfoond, nor dfpp sy Seibiis 
there. 

— X«fd%f caf Me e^} Locaiffs, 
Vrbose woika afe net coasp down to ps, 
was aloMMt the fttber af tba i|anMM» 
satirp. Hp was a 'vpry sefara writer; 
hanjpp oar poet's s|^^, secpit or^m, 
he cut op, sashed as yfith a swpfd» tba 
frfty, t. #. tba peopip pf Roasa. ftom tba 
highest to Ibe loweft? ^ So Jvf. sat. i. 
1156. 

^me 9eitt§ Mfkio fptf w s tmcHut mr 



Corop. Hpa. sat. t?. 1^ i. L I^IS. 

Parsius seema la bi>biak biaMalf. 
Ifa has iiM| saU, I depart i. e. I shaU 
ppt meddle wi|l| tha great p p iy h 
** Bpt wby sbaold I depart? Luftliua 
<«cbDld lafb all «ort» of paaple, and 
" Wky sboidd not jr 
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Te, Lupe, te, Mntr; et genuinum fr^it in illis. 115 

Omne vaier vitium ridenti Flaccus amico . ^ 

Tangit; et admissus circum preecordia ludit, 
Callidus excusso populum suspendere naso. 
Men' mutire nefas? Nee clam, nee cum scrobe? M, Nusqnam. 
JP. Hie tamen infodiam : ^VVidi, vidi ipse, libelle: ISO 

**^ Auriculas asini quis non habet?" — Hoc ego opertum, 
Hoc ridere meum, tarn nil, nullA libi vendo 
lliade. Audaci quicunque afflate Cratino, 
Iratum Eupolidem praegrandi cum sene paUes, - 
Aspice et hsec. Si forte aliquid decoctius audis^ J25 

Inde yaporatd lector mijii ferveat aure. 



115. Thst, Lupus, tkee, UuHus.] Pub- 
RutUiut Lupni* the consul, and Titut 
Hutiut Albutiut, a rer^ powerful man. 

q. d, LuciUhb not only aatlrised the 
great, but did it by name. 

— Brake hit jaw-tooth, j-c] Metaph. 
from grinding food between the jaw- 
teeth, to express the severity with which 
be treated them, grinding them to 
pieces as it were; brake his very teefh 
upcm them. 

1 16. % Horace touohet, jv.] Horace, 
thongh he spared not rice, even in his 
friends, yet he was shrewd enough to 
touch it in such a manner as to please 

'even while he chastised. 

117. And admitted, j-c] He inai. 
nuated himself into the affections, and 
seemed in sport, having the happy art 

- of improving, without the least appear- 
ance of severity or sneerhig. 

lis.' Cunning td hang upi 4r^.] Sus- 
pendere, to hang them or hold them up 
to view, as the subjects of his satires. 

Excusso naso here stands in opposi- 
tion to naribus uncis, supr. 1. 41. see 
note there, and to the naso ad unco of 
Hotace; and means the unwrinkled and 
smooth appearance of the nose vi^hen 
in good>humour, and so, good-humour 
ilself : Quasi— rugis excusso. 

119. To mutter, ^c] If others, in 
their different ways, could openly sa- 
tirise, may not I have the liberty of 
evien muttering, secretly with myself, 
or among a few select friends pri- 
vately? 

— Nor with a ditch,'] Alluding to the 
■itoryof Midas's barber, who, when he saw 
the ass's ears whieh Apollo., bad placed 
on the head of Midas, not daring to 



tell it to others, be dug a ditch orftirrow 
in the earth, and there tented his wish to 
speak of it, by whispering what be hod 



1 2a NeviOrth^u I will dig here, (fc. J 
Though I can't speak out, yet I will uie 
my book as the barber xlid the ditch; I 
will secrttfy commit to it what I have 
seem Infodiam relates to the manner 
of writing with the point of an iron bod- 
kin, which was called a style, on tablets 
of wood smeared with wax, so that the 
writer might be said to dig or plough the 
wax as he made the letters. 

— >< Httle book.*] Here, with indigna. 
tion, the poet relates, as it were, to his 
book (aa the barber. did to hb ditch) 
what be had seen; namely, the absur- 
dity and folly of the modern taste for 
poetry, in Nero, in the nobles, and in 
all their flatterers. 

12\. * The ears of an assP] KWuAing 
still to the story of Midas, wbo» finding 
fault with die judgment of the country 
.deities, when they adjudged the prise to 
Apollo, iu his contention with Pan, had 
asses* ears fixed on bim by Apollo. 

Who, says the poet, does not judge^if 
poetry as ill as Midas judged of music? 
One would think they hail all asses* ears 
given them for their folly. Soar, in 
Vit. Persii, says, that this line originally 
stood for Mida rex habet, which Cornu- 
tus, his friend and instructor, advised 
him to change to quis non habet? lest 
it should be thought to point .too plainly 
at Nerok 

— / thit hidden thing. ] This secret joke 
of mine. . - 

122. This laugh of mine.} Hoc rideri^ 
for hunc risum) aGredsm; mefninghii 
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Thee, Liupus^ thee, Mutius ; tod he brake his jaw-tooth upon 

them. lid 

S\y Horace touches etery vice, his friend laughing: 
And admitted round the heart, plays " 
Cunning to hang up the people wjtn an unwrinkled nose. 
Is it unlawful n>r me to mutter? neither secretly, nor with a 

diich ? M. No where. 
P. Nevertheless 1 wHl dig liere,. ^* I have seen, I myself have 

" seen, O little book :— 120 

^^ Who lias not thfe ears of an ass?" I this hidden things 
This laugh of mine, svich a nothing, 1 sell to thee for no 
Iliad. O thpu whosoever art inspired by bold Cratinus, 
Art pale over angry Eupolis, witn the very great old man, 
These too behold : if haply any thing more refined you hear, IS5 
Let the reader glow towards me with an ear evaporated from 

thence. 



Satires, in which h« derides Uie olijeeli 
of them. See I. 9, akid note. 
' l^S. Snch a nothtng.] So insigoiftcMit 
mad worthless in thine opinion, my fnend, 
(comp. L 2, ^,) and perhi^ in the eyes 
of others, that they would not tiiink 
them worth reading, as yon told Me. 
' —/ sett to tfteef fc.] Nero, as well as 
liSbeo, had written a poem- on the de- 
atntction of Troy ; to these the poet may 
be supposed to allude, when he says he 
would not sell Lis Satires — ^his nothing, as 
others esteemed thim<^for my Iliad: 
perhaps the word nulla may be under- 
stood as extending to Homer himself 

123. thou whosoever, 4^.] Afflate— > 
hast read so much of Cratinus, as to be 
infloenced and inspired with his spirit. 
Cratinus was a Greek camic poet, who, 
with a peculiar boldness and energy, 
satirized the evil manners of bis time. 
Tlie poet is about to describe what sort 
of readers he chooses for his Satires, 4Uid 
those whom he does not choose. 

124. Jrt pale,] With reading and 
studying hast contracted that paleness 
of countenance, which is incident to stu- 
dious people. See Jvv. sat. viL L 97; 
and Pers. sat ▼. 1. 62. 

— Angiy BupolU.] This was another 
comic poet, who, incensed at the vices of 
the Athenians, lashed them in the se- 
verest manner. He is said to have been 
thrown into the sea by Alcibiades, -for 
tome verses written against him. 

-^WUh Ae very great old man-} The 



poet here meant is AristopbanM, who 
lived to a very great age. He was of • 
▼efaement qnrit, had a genius turned 
to raillery, wit free and elevated* and 
ooocage not to imr the person whea 
vice was to be reproved* He wroto 
tiiirty-ibur ocnnedies^ whereof deven 
only remain. 

Hoa. lib. L sat iv. 1. 1, aoAiitioifti aU 
these three poets together. 

Persius gives him the efuthet of pr»> 
^randi, either on account of his age, for 
he Jived tall he was fourscore, or on aiv 
count of the great eminence of his writ- 
ings, for he was the {^Hnee of the old 
comedy, as Menander was of the new; 
but so as we must join, says Aiosworth* 
Eupolis and Cratinus with the fermer» 
•Diphihis and Polemon with the latter.' 

135. These too behoU,} Look also on 
these Satires bf mine. 

~^If haply any thing more refined, 4'«^] 
The poet speaks modestly of his own 
writings, si forte, (see befWe, 1. 44, & ) 
if it should so happen, that thou should- 
est meet with any thing more clear, well 
digested, pure, refined than ordinary. 
Metaph. taken from liquors, which, by 
being often boiled, lose much of their 
quantity, but gain more strength and 
clearness. It is said of Virgil, that he 
would make fifty verses in a morning, or 
more,, and in the evening correct and 
purge them till they were reduced to 
about ten. 

126, Let the reader glow, 4:^.} If, says 
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Mon hic^ ^vi in eeepMJUn Gn^pram ludcre gntii 

Boididus, ei lusco qui possit dicere, Lusce : 

Seae alique)Bi cMleaS) Itslo i^uod boopre supuUaS) 

Fragerit hemihas Arett ledUis ioiqaito. 130 

Kec, qui ^bmco nimieKw^ et aecto in piilvere vaittaa^ 

8cit nimt Tidfar; mullun gAtidere par«tu^, 

81 Oynico baHMtni pi^ubuw Nonaria vdlat. 

llia^ nnuM^ edictunl; post praildifty CailirboSn^ do. 

^Ivriit» dMl«be*iiytMBgiaaif writ, luht thai tat Uit n ef, A om1«jcA 



%bo hm fvrtmi bis tMto «» litft itriu Penmi nctiis ibojw who can apbrpUL 

faigt of th« poets above mentioiiyt gloir And deride the natnhil inffrmf ties or mi^ 

with • fkrnMt of drifghi tfMrsids the fortunes of others* bj w^ of wit: 

inthotk 'Mb I tehe to bo tho ■Otning Omm^ekthgUmd.' tmikMiktwki^ 



\tf *e Iia«» which Utevellr k— 

I«t the rwMler i^low towards me with /ProtSgiakBiiBk/J^** Wf^, friend, 90^ 

•aeerevaiMirateu(i.e. puriicdAointhe ^ •^waHUantyeJ** Butwsna. 

fidse tMfe )of the prsMot thnes) ftotk l2^ TkUUcmg kinkBe^ aamebodjf;] A 



(L «. iMOH Or hf , «BdHag wmd fmmm dF ^^ 

lM3fii«**writiags^Ci«lhi^&€.)^ ^UffUd ty, ^]~ PivM «f wt|% 

«Mh I wiih^i» he «y nodepi. Vepeiw lelf mjfnmmt, biPsisrti heeriag «o of* 

iigtiiies to ^Sdd eM «apo«rs» to ovapo^ ie« ia sUme coiMt>3r<diift^ of ItaljFi 

mms thas (riio hiitep>o>> is ^cnlhund aod thersfon iipi^aat of his abusaw hj 

ilfanmgh hMbtti^SMS. w^f of beiag wifty, L lt7^ 8. 

Iff. J»rH*^dte(«i<a4&}FmiM MKX .A»«dKiw icj A^iaAnorkiiti 

•owmariuoattboiewhowiHleaoltohtf of tdMia«iy*4iMgi4Mle. wb« had jnris* 

aisB w9 hisiraaoen* wictios ovev heights- ohd naacarea^ aiipl 

The first daasdfMe u w h ich Iwi nhj i rt a W sMfherity •• bmdL and dastior 

' swhovan laagh at the per- thoM which ^isero false. JgsbiaLx,!. 

hiMts ^ irhilfttfffheri; t^ I02i 

ilaifhiibli, a>oan^ uoA <6rdM *^ Jfrsifciss.] Acilyof Tuscanjb iamam 
lor mahiDf eirtheiw^ittse. hut, perhaps^ 

— a j^ yCTo s^ 1*0 OMahMMk] On^^^ put hero foe a«y cenotry to#n. 

qiiigiMun o^yirtiHar soit of slippei», or So bominas, half sextaries* little iiiea». 

ihoe% wofnftjphileaophers ^ hsr> puthy suras holdiag about three ^narters of a 

iip asii. Ibr tbo whole df ei s. hat it k mort pint» are put for aaeasilrea h^ giMMn4> 

Mhaiyt that P urini h s u ■ ■aai tho phJk Coaop. J%^ soL x. KM, 2. 

lo ae phew th sro saNe n, and oH tbaig wiaa ISi. Km- wkm, ttrck, 4ft} Another 

OMri^ga and institiites; tfasio weset ott* teloM of people #htch Persios would 

ginaiiy dsih o d ftei qw isea > hidndoaninthomtariMr of hisreadersw 

. 18& ArdW.] 8eeaela»Ko»l, ahov^ oao thoso who kttgh at anddeif iiw all 

al L 197, ad in* acicnoe w h atisar i i. 

«Hfl9 U #e %Mt^tmi, |«»} Laaoai Mrna^ aigaiita n hi|i>tl% liiftQ* o«r 
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Not he, who deliglits to sport on th^ 8lippei*9 of the Grecians, 
Soixlid, ar>d who can say to the blinkard, thou t^Unkard : 
Thinking himself somebody : because, HfleJ up with Italian 

honour, 
An sedile li/e may have broken false measures at Afetium. ISO 
^Jor who, arch, knows to laugh at the numbers of an accpuntable. 
And bounds in divided dust; prepared to rejoice mucji, 
|f petulant Nonaria should pluck a Cynic's beard. 
I give to ^hese, in the morning, an edict ; after dinner, Callirhoe. 



table, used for accounts hy •ritlmictl- 
jCiaos^ anii for figures by mathematicians 
— here put for arithmetic and mathe- 
DDaitiCBa 

las. Btnmds m diimied dusi/} Tbf 
geeaaetriciansinadle their demonstra^ons 
upon dust, or^ sanded floors, to the end 
tii^t their lines might easily be changed 
and struck out again^here geon^etry is 
meant. 

133, PehUtttU Nofutria, ic.] Wkq 
think it an l^igh joke, if they see an 
impudent striiropet meet a grave Cynic 
in the street, andp^ him fcythel^Urd ; 
which was the greatest affh>nt that could 
be offered. Comp. Hoa. sat lii. lib. i* 
1. 133, 4. 

The ninth hour, or our three o'clock 
in the afternoon, was the time when tJbe 
harlots first made their appearance; 
hence they were called Nonsriak 
Perhaps the poet may allude, lu this 
line, to t|ie story of Diogenes, (m^u. 
tloned by Athen. lib. xiiT.) who was in 
love with Lais, the famous courtezan, 
Itnd had his beard plucked by her. 

134. In {he morning afi edict.] To 
/ruch people as these 1 i^gp employ- 
ments suitable to Uieir talents and cha- 
racters. It has beei^ usuaHy thought, 
tliat edictum here meaiis the pts^or^s 
edict, and that by CaHirboe is meayjt 
jM>me harlot of that name ; and therefore 
tixia line is t^ be unden»tood as if Fcf siuf 



meani tl^at thesji ilUtera^ lellowi should 
attend the forum in the morning, and 
the brothel in the evening : but me fot" 
mer seems too serious an employ fbri^en 
such as be is speMuia^ of. 

M arcilius, therefore, more re»8onably» 
takes edictum (consonant to the phrases 
edictum ludorum. edictum muneris gla« 
diatorii, && ) to signify • programma, • 
l^ind* of play4)Al, which was sjtudk up, 
as oun are, in • morning ; and Calliilioe 
to be the title of some wretchdd play, 
written on t^e story of that ^kmous par- 
ricide (who akw her faUie^ becaiM ho 
would not consent to her marriage) by 
some of the writeis at :ivhich tl^is Satire 
l» leTeU#d» Mtd. wfuch was announced to 
be performed in the evening. 

g. d. Instead of wishing such to VeiS 
my^ Satlre», t consign these pret^ geo- 
tinmen to the study qi A4 play.bills la 
the morping, and to an attendaiice oa 
the play in the evening. Thus this Sa« 
tire conchid^, in conformity with the 
preceding part of it, with lashing ptuA 
writers and their admirers. 

Marcilips contends, that this fine fjrto 
pe refi^rred to Kero^ agdttst wlkorrt, as' a' 
poet, this SfaMiv is piincipalty, thoiirgb 
Covertly, leyirffad^-^who, by ordering 
bills to be distrilH^ed, called the j^eopfe 
together,* in order to hear hunting oWr 
his poems on Callirfape* 



vot. ii; 
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ARGUMENT. 

Ji being customary among the Romans for ontfiienuiQ sendok 
present to another on his hirih-dat/ — Persius^ on the btrthndaj/i 
of his friend MactinuSy presents him with this StHire^ which 
seems (Rke Juv. Sat x.) io be founded on Plato*s dialogue 
on prayer^ called The Second Jitcibiades. 

The Poet takes occasden to expose the folly and impiety ofthose^ 
zffhoj thinking the gods to be like themselves^ imagined thai 
they were to be bribed into eorhpKance with their prayers by 
sumptuous presents ; whereas^ in truths the gods regard no^ 
ibescj but regavd only the pure intention ojf^ au hoficst hearty 

AD PLOTIUM MACRINUM. 

Jl1.UNC, Macrme, diem nmnem meliore lapiTIo^ 
Qui tibi labentes apponit candidufl annos. 
Funde merum geni6 : non tu prece poscis emact^ 
Quae^ nisi s^uctis, necjueas cqm^itt^re divis ; 



lAne 1. Maerifmt'] Whathis Maori- 
9ut was does not suffidently a|>pear ; be 
vas a learaed Diao» and a friend of Per<^ 
siua, who here aalutes hlop^ 09. his birthx 
d.y. 

— Better ifofM*] The ancients rec^one^ 
happy days with yffhite pebbj^, and ttiv- 
happy days with black ones, and at th« 
end of the year cast up the recfconing-, 
by which they could see how many hap- 
py, and how many iinhapi^ days b«d 
past 

The poet here bids his friend distin- 
guish his birth-day, among the hap^ 
piest of his days, with a better, a white? 
^tone than ordinary. See Jw. sat. sii. 
1. 

«. r«c*.}».#. Which day-!^ 



■^Whiie.'} iV#. Happy, good, pvopr. 
tidus. 

. — Adds to thee tUdingyeart.'] Sets on« 
niore complete year X/i the s^re, an4 
fajiegins anckther. 
-^Sidmg yeturi^']^ > 
JEbeu fitkgetcett PosAmmfi, Pi>9thunie, 
JLabun^uranm- 

Hoi^ ode xiv. lib. *?• 
Years that ^lide swiftly, and almost ifl»» 
p^epObly away. 

S. Pour out wine to yowr geniut,'] Tb^ 
genius wns » tutelar god, which they 
believed to presidia at their birth, whon& 
they worshipped every year on their 
birth-day, by makiiig a Hbatien of wine* 
They did not slay any beast in sacri$c» 
to (heirgenkii on that diqr» hefauM tbe^ 
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ARGUMENt. 

Mn Ae course of this Satire^jufhich seems to have given occasi<^ 
io the Terdh Satire of Juvenal^ Persius mentions the impious 
and hurtful requests which men makcy ias t^il as the bad 
means xeliich they ^mploj/ to have their wishes fulfilled. 

The whole of this Satire is very grave^ weighty^ and instructive ^ 
and like ihat of Juvenal^ c^nkuns seniimemiSj more like a 
Christian than an heathen. 

Bishop Burnet saj/s^ thaft ^Uhis Satine mtij/ well pats fur tme 
^ of ihe best lectures in divinity. "** 



TO PI^TIUS MACRINUS. 

I HIS day, Macrinus^ number vfiih a better stone^ 
WhieU, wlHie^ adds to cliee sliding years. 
Pour out wine to your genius. You do not ask with merce«* 

, nary prayer, 
Which you cannot tommit unless to remote gods : 



would hoi Itake away life on th^ day 6n 
Which ^hey received it. They supposed 
a genius not only to preside at thei^ 
birth, l>ut to attend and protect theoi 
constantly through their life; therefore, 
on other diiys, they sacrificed beasts to 
their g6niL — llence Hoa. lib. iii. ode 
Jttii. I. 14 — 16. 

Crtit gemum fMrd 
CurahiSy et porco bimeslri^ 
Cum famu&t operum toiufis. 
The Ubatioh of wine on thdr bii^- 
day was attended also with strewing 
Hdwers. Hie fonnek- was An etnblem of 
. cheerfulness and festivity ^ the latter, 
£roni their soon fading, of the frailty 
jmd shortness <>f hiitnlm life. 



itoK. e]^ist i. Hb. ii. 1. 143. 4. 

TtUwrem parco, Siflvanum lac.te pia- 
bani, 

^loriims et vino d^ntbim, memorem 
bretit 4tvi. 

■3. Mercenary prayer,'^ Emaci. fronl 
etao, to buy— i. e. with a prayer, with . 
which, m with a bribe, or reward, 
ydb Were to ^puithase What you pray 
fdr. 

4. Which you tannot coirtmtf, ^c.^ 
Which you must cfier to the gods in 
s6<;ret, «nd as if the gods were taken 
aside, that nobody but themselves 
should hear what you say to them. 

Committere, here, has the sense of— 
to intni9t, to impart* 
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At bona pars proceruin tacitft libabit acerrd. 5 

Hand cuivis promptum est, miirmurqiie humilesquesusiirrod* 

Tollere de teniplis^ et aperto vivere veto. 

^ Mens bona, tama, fides ;* heec dare, et tit aud!at hosped. 

llla sibi introrsum, et sub lihgui immurmurat, ^ O si 

^ Ebullit patrui praeclarum fiinus ! — et, O si 

* Sub rastro crepet argenti huhi seria, di^xtro 
^ Hercule! — Pupilliimve ntinani, quern proximus heerei 
^ Impello, expnngam ! namque ^st scabiosuS, et aeri 

* Bile tumet — Nerio jam tertia ducitur uxor ' 

Haec sancte ut poscas, Tiberino in ffur^ite mergid 
Mane caput, bis, terque ; et noctem numin^ pur^s. 
ileus age, responde ; minimum est quod scire laboro i 



10 



Id 



5. jf good ftart*) A gttat inati^, a 
largt portion. 

So HoR. lib. L ttt i. 1. 61. Bona pars 
bominum ; a good many, as w0 say. 

5. Tacit cemo'.] Acerra properly sig- 
nifies the Tessel, or pan, in wbich ttie 
incense^ burnt in sacrifice: they said 
their prayers as the smoke of the inbense 
ascended; but these nobles spake so 
low, a^ not to be heard by others, 'bo 
that the incense seemed silently to. 
ascend, unaccompanied with any words 
of prayer. This seems to be the meaning 
of tacita libabit actrra. In short, tlidr 
petitions were €tt such a nature, that 
they cared not to utter them lobd 
enough for other people to bear them ; 
they themselves were ashamed- of them. 

6. Ji is npt 0nsjfr fc] As tjmos go, 
people are not very ready to utter their 
Irishes and^ prayers publicly, and to re- 
move fh>m the temples of the gods those 
inward murmurs and low whispers in 
which their impious petitions are de- 
livered. 

7. jind to live, 4f<^.] i.e. To make 
it their practipe to utter their vows and 
prayers openly, 4n the sight and hearing 
of all. 

8. *A good mind,* reputation^ 4^*1, 
Tbe$e things, vfhiQh ar^ laudable and' 
commendable, and to be desired by 
virtuous people, these they will ask for 

, with a clear and audible voice, so that 
any stander-by may hear thi^ra pe,rfectly. 

9. Those* ici ie, Tho^e things that 
follow (which are impious and scanda- 
lous) and which he does not care should 
be heard by \ others, be mutters In- 
wardly. 



•• Under his tongiHg."} K^ps iheiii 
lirithiA hi» mouth, fearing lo let them 
pais ^is iips. 

la • The pnmpous /^neral. *] One 
prays for the death of a rich uncle. 

— * Bubble up*] i. e» Appear in all Its- 
pomp. Ebullit, for ebulUerit — metaph. 
frona water when bpiHng; up, which 
swells, as it trere, and Hins over. ^ 

11. ^ J pot of tUbdr,* ^c] Another 
prays that he ma^ find a vessel of hid- 
den treasure, its h^ is raking Jiis field. 
See HoK.Ub.ii,^i vi 1.10. 

-r ' BerciUeSf* |t. J He was supposed t 
to preside over hidden treasures. 

12. Or inyivard, 4fC.] If it were not^ 
to be* bis lot to have his ararice gratified ^ 
by finding haddeii ti«asnre,'y«ty.siqrsJhls 
covetous ,suppl|«n^ '• I have a-, rich or- • 
'* phan under my care, to» whom I am 
" heir at law, O that I could but pifl 

*« him out of the way!" Ezpiungam — ' 
blbt him out. . - 

15; * Impel*] A meta^h. taken froni 
onf wave driving o i another, and suc- 
ceeding in its place. 

^ — ''He is scttbby,* ^e.] tlere is an iti- 
stance of the petitioner's hypocrisy«^he . 
pretends not to wish his pupil's death, 
that he might inherit his estate, but out 
of compassion to an unhealthy young 
man ; pretends to wish him dead, that 
he may be relea^ fromliis sufiedngt* 
from his scrophulous disorders. 

14. «-rf third wife,' ^c] Another 
prays for the death of his wife, that he. 
may be possessed of all she has, and 
that he may get a fiesh fortune by mar- 
rying again. He thinks it very hard 
that he can't get rid of one, when Xe- 
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ilut a good part of our nobleft will oflfei* with tacit censer, 5" 
It is noteaidyto every oiie, their murmur, and low whispers 
To remove from the temples, land to live with open prayer. 
'A good mind, .re{Mitation, fidelity ;* these clearly, that a. 

stranger may hear. 
Those inwardly to himself and uoder his tonmie he mutters — '* 

•Oif ' * , 

* The pompous fufveral of my uncle might bubble up? if 10 
^ Under my rake a pot of siivel' might clikik, Hercules bein^^ 

' propitious 

* To me I oi^ my ward, whom I the next heir 

^ Impel, 1 wish I could enpUngie ! for he is scabby, and with, 
* sharp 

* Bile he swells. A third wife is already married by Nerius.' 

That you may a^k these things holily^ in the river Tiber 
you dip 15 

Vour head iit the morning two or three timeS) and purge the 
night with the stream. 

Consider^ mkid, answer, (it is a. small thii^ which I labour 
to know,) 



rius» the usurek*, bito beien so liiblcy as to 
bury two, aud Is now possessed of a 
third. On the death of the wife, her ' 
fortune went to th^ husband; even 
what the father had sealed out of hift 
estate, if his dau^hte^ survived him. 

15. That you may aik, ^ic.] That tlUfe 
^ods niiay be propitious and give a 
favourable answer \o your prayers, ybu 
leave no rite or ceremdny unobserved, 
to sanctify your pe^rson, and render^ 
yourself acceptable. 

— In the river Tiber, 4fC.] It was A 
custom among the ancients, whien they 
bad vows or prayers to make^ or to go 
about any thing of the neligious or 
sacred kind, t6 pUrify themselves by . 
washing in running water. 

AUrectate nefast donee mefiumine vfvo, 

AMuero" See Mn. ii. 1. 719, 20. 

Hence the Romans washed in the 
Hver Tiber — sometimes the head, some- 
times the hands, sometimes the whole 
body. 

— You d|p.} Or put under water. 
Those who were to sacrifice to tlie in- 
fernal gods . oi^ly sprinkled tliemselveS 
with water; bdt the sacrificers to the . 
heavenly deities plunged themselves 
into the river, and put their heads 



linder water. See Jgv. sat. vi. L 522. 

16. In the morning.) At the rising of 
Uie sun ; the time when they observed 
thia solemnity in honour of the ceelestial 
gods : their ablutions in honour of the 
Dii Manes, and infernal gods, were per- 
formed at the setting of the sun. Jqv. 
ubi supra. 

—Two or three tme$,1 The number 
three was looked upon as sacred in re- 
ligious matters. Juv. ubi supra. 
Terna tibi hcec primunf^ triptid dwcrM(i 

colore 
JMin circumdo, terque h<tc dl^aria circum 
EJJig^m ducoi numero Detis Unp^ve 
gaudet. 
ViRG eel. viii. I. 75— .5; and note there^ 
75 Pelph. See G.i 345. 

'-spurge the night, 4"c] After noctur- 
nal pollution th^y washed. Cornp. 
Deut. xxiii. 10, 11. The ancients 
thought themselves polluted by the night 
itself as well as by bad dreams in tbe 
night, and therefore purified themselves 
by washing their hands and heads every 
n^urning; which custom the Turks ob*: 
serve to this day. 

17. Consuler^ mind, ^c.J The poet, 
having stated the impiety of these wor- 
shippers, now remonstrate with them 
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De JoVe quid sentis Pf-Estne lit pr»ponere cui^s 

Hunc Cuiquam t^-Cuinam ? vis 8tkio ? an, scilicet^ heeres ? 

Quis potior judex ? puetisve tqui« aptior orbiB ? SO 

Hoc igitur, quo tu Jovis ^urem impelleitf lentas, 

Die agedum Staio« Proh Jupiter ! O bone, clamet> 

Jupiter !-^At sese nOn clamet Jupiter ipse? 

Jgnovisse putas, quia, cum tonat, ocyus ilex 

Sulfure discutitur sacro, quarti tuque domusque ? 25 

An, quia non fibris oviuni^ ErgenuSque jubente, 

Triste jaces lucis, evitandumque bid^tal, 

Idcirco stolidam pra^bet tibi Vellere barbain 

Jtipiter ? Atit quidnam est^ qui tu mercede deorum 

Emeris auriculas ? pulmone, et lactibus unctis ? 30 

Ecce avia, aut metuens divfim matertera, cunis ^ 

Exemit nuerutn,^.ftx>ntemque, atque uda labella^ 
Inikmi aigito, et lustralibus ante salivis 



on thdr sQiult Wend to Uie gods. SlM 
AiNsw. Heus, No. 5, 

•* Cdfaie/' says be, <* let me ask jidu 
** a skort question.** 

1«. What think you of Jovef} What 
V^ your notions, what your conceptions 
oi the god which you pray to, Atfd pro- 
fess to honour? 

— IshCf that you would care^ ^."l Do 
you think him pteferabte to any mortal 
man? 

l^. To ivhotn — ] Do you prefer him? 

-^Wm you to Status ^2 WiU y6u 
prefer him to Staius ? 

' —Do you doubt, ^c] Do you hesitate 
in determining? which is the best judge, 
or the best guardian of orphans, Jupiter 
or Staius? From this it appears, that 
this Staius was some notorious Wretch, 
Who had behaved ill in fctoth th^se capa- 
cities. 

22. Say it to Staius.'] As you must 
allow Staius not cotoparafote to Jupiter, 
bill, oki the contrary, a very Vile arid 
wicked man, , 1 would have you, that 
you may judge the better of thie nature 
of your petitions, propose to Staius what 
you have proposed to Jupiter — ho>^ 
would St^us receive it? 

— Jupiter! ^c. would he cry,] Evieh 
Staius, bad i& he Is, Would be shocked 
and astonished, and call on Jupiter fo^ 
vengeance on your head. 

23. And may not Jupiter, ^c.] Think 
you that Jiipiter then ^a^ £u>t, with 



t^« bighest jns^c^. ks ^^ m in^'gitUft 
tio;i, call on himself for vengeance oil 
you? 

24. To haveforgjtoen,'] Do you suppose 
Uiot Jupiter is reconciled to your treat -i^ 
ment of him, because you and yours ara 
visited with no marks of divin\B venge~ 
ance? 

26. Bowels of sheep,] bffered in sacri-' 
fice by Way of expiation. 

'—Ergenna.] Ergennas Was Utie name 
oflsome famous soothsayer, Whose d&ce 
it was to divine, by inspecting the ehtraiU 
of the sacriBces. 

27. AsadHdental] When- any person 
was struck dead by lightning, immedi- 
ately the priest (aliquis senior qui publica 
fiilgura condit, Juv. sat. vi. 1. 586 )caroe 
and buried thie body, ehclo^ the place, 
and eretting there an altar, sacrificea 
two two-year old sheep (bidentes) — 
hence the Wdrid bidental is applied by 
authors, indifferently, to the sacrifice, to 
the place, or \»s here) to tfai^ person. 

— In t/te groves.] Or woods, where tba 
oak !was rent with lightning, and where 
you remained unhurt. <Comp. 1. 24, 5. 

28. Jufnt& q^er you, ^c ] Because 
you have hitherto escaped, dd you ima^ 
gihe that you are at full liberty to insult . 
Jupiter as you please, and this with 
impunity, and eveii with the diving 
peHxiission atad appr<^atioh? 

. Plucking or pulling a person by lh6 
b^iu-d Waso'ne of \h% l^ighest^marks ot 
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What ihink you of JoTe ? is he, i\m$, yon would cave to prefer 
|]im to any one ? ta whom I ^\\\ yoi| to Stsv&us ? what Inr-do 

youdoqbt? - 19 

Wl)o is the better judge ? wlio the fittest for orphan children ?. 
This, therefore, wi(h which you try to persuade the ear'of Jove^ 
Come, say it to Staius : Q Jupiter I U go94 4 upitef \ WQ^Id 

he cry : 
And may not Jupiter cry out upon himself? 
Po you think him to liave forgiven, because, when he thundery 

the oak aoonec 
Is thrown down, by the sacred sqiphur, th^p bio^h you, and 

your house? 26 

Or becauQi^, with the howek qf sheep, Ergenna cofnmanding, 
You do not he a sad, and to-be-avoided bidental, in tlie grove% 
Therefore does Jupiter oflfer you his foolish beard to pluck B 
Or what is it I witn what reward hast thou bou^ the ears 
Of the gods ? with hmgs, an4 with grei^y entraik ? 3Q 

Lp I a griir^mpth^r, pr act aunt fearing the gods, (rpm the 

cradle 
Takes a boy, and his forehead and his wet lips, 
With in&mous finger, an^ with purifying spittle, she beforehand 



contempt and ftisuh that o6u1d be oft* 
fered — see sati 1.193, note; for the 
beard w^» cherished and respected as a 
nark of gravity and wisdom — see Jut. 
aat.xiv. 12, note; and Jut. ti. 1. 15, 10. 

29. Or whai is it f'} i. e. What hast 
thou jdone that them art in sach higb 
fiivuur with the gods? 

— With ipkat reward, ie.'] With what 
bribe bast thoi| purchased the dirine 
attention? 

50. With lufigt.] Contemptuously put 
bere, per meton. for any of the larger 
intestines of beasts offered in sacrifice, 

— /Ind with grea^ entraiifs,'] Lactfs 
rignifies th^ ^aJl guts» throug|i whi(^ 
the meat passeth first out of the stomach : 
perhaps sq called fiom the lact^ls, oa 
small vessels, t^e moi^ths of w^ich open 
into them to receive Ujc chyle, wI^ich is 
of a white or mil|cy colo^r. The poet 
says, uDctis lactibus,, be^a.usi^ they ^re 
t^irrounded with fat. 

The poft mentiona these too in a 
ineering ^iray, as If \ie bad said, *♦ What \ 
«• do you think that yqu have comi^^tecl 
*' the gods with lungs and guts?*' 

51. Zo/ a- grandfnothtr, ^e*"] Tbe^ 
f99t noif proceeds tp. ex|»o8e the fyWj of 



those prayers which old women mak* 
for children. 

^An aunt. J Matertera— quasi fnatar 
altera — th^ moCber'a sister, the aunt on^ 
the mother's side, as amita is en the 
fkther'^ side. 

—'Ftarin^the godi."] Metuens divAm-— 
superstitious; fbr all superstition pro- 
ceeds froR) fear and terror ; it is there* 
fbre that superstitiotts people are called 
in Greek 2uo^}ectjusvti, frova df^^M, to 
fear, mod, ^it<u«f, a donKHji, a godL 
^e Acts xyfi. 92. 

32. Jfis fbrehendy ^c] Persius her^ 
ridicules the foolit^ ancf superstitious 
rites which women 'observed on theaa- 
P€(:afiiops. 

First, aKer htiving taken the infant 
o^t of the cradle, they, before thef 
began their prayers, wetted the middl^ 
fipger with spittle, with which they- 
anointed the forehead and fips of th^ 
cl^ild. by way of expiation, i^ pre- 
servative against nu^gie* 

— ff^ft lip.s.] i. e. Of the cbild, w%l| 
are usnally wet ^ith drivel fi'om Ihe 

B[|OUth. 

53, Tnfan^mi finger. 1 The middle fip^ 
g^^ called i^famis, from its being i 
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Expiat ; urentes oculos Hlhiber^ perha * 

Tunc manibus qnatit, et spem macram, suppl'ice voto, S^ 

Nunc Licint in campos, nunc Crassi mittit in sedes^ 

i Hunc optent generum rex et regina ! puellae 

^ Ifmic rapiant ! quicquid calcaverit hie, rosa fiatT 

Ast ego nutnci non nmndo Tota : negato, " ' 

Jupiter^ bsec iUi, quamvis tealbata rogarit. 40 

Poscis opem nervi?, corpusque 6dele senectee ? 
Esto, age : sed grandes patinse, tucetaque crassa 
Annuere his superos vetuere, Jpvenique moratitttr. 

Rem struere exoptas, caeso boTe; Mefturiumque ' 
Arcessis fibrS : * da fortunare penates ! 45 

^ Da pecus, et grpgibus fbetum !' — ^^Qup, passim^, pacto^ 



lise of in a way of fleorn to point at lnft»? 
iDoifs people. Seeait. a. L 5$^ and note* 

53. Purifying spUtls.} They tbouj^t 
fasting spittle to contain great virtue 
againtt fascination^ or an cvit eye: 
fhenfon mith that, pnixed i|rith dust, 
tlicfy rubbed tbe forehead and liiia by 
way of presen^tiv^ Thot in Petroniu? 
— -*'Mox turbatum sputo pulverem, anus 
" medio sustuUt digito, frontemque re* 
*' pngnantis ^gnat.'* 

— She beforehand.] i. e. Belbrp she 
begins her prayers for tbeolijld.' 

34. Expiates.] See above, note on L 
62, ad fin. 

^Skilled to inhibih ^c] Skilful to 
hinder tlie fafcination of bewitching 
fyei. Uro signifies, lit to burn ; al9Q 
to injure or destroy. Viao. G. ii. 1. 1 96. 
One sort of witchcraft was supposed to 
operate by the iiifiuenoe of tl^e eye. 
ViRG. eel. iiL 103. 

S5. Then shakes hinp, ^c ] Lifts him 
up, and dandles, him to and fro, as if to 
present him to the gods. 

-^ Her slender hope.] The little tender 
llifant 

•^With sujrpliant wish.] Or prayer. 
Having finished her superstitfcus rites 
of lustration, she now oQers her wialies 
and prayers for the infant. 

.3^* She now semds, j-c] Mittit is a 
law term, and taken from the prostor's 
puttitig & per^ii in possession of an 
eMate which wa» recovered at law. 
Here it denotes the old woman's wish- 
ing,* and, in desire, putting the child in 
possession of great riches, having her 
eye on the possessions of Cr^us and 
l^icinius, the former of which (says 



|*futan:h) purfchased- 90 many houses^ 
tbal^ at one time or otker» the greatest 
part at Baua came in^ bia handsl 
Liciniut was a ypung slave of 60 saving 
a temper, that he let out the bfiafs of 
his meat for interest, and kept a roister 
of dabton. Afterwards ba vraa BMda 
a collector in Gauli ^hera be ^»%utred 
(as Persius expresses it, sat. iv. 1. 56^ 
Quantum non milVus oberret) <* more 
** lands thaur a kite fXNild %j over.** 

37. * King and queen wish,* jfc] May: 
he be so opulent ^ that even crowne4 
heads may covet an alliance w!^ him 
fs a son»in-law. 

37-^. • Qirls seixe kim,*] Maf heba 
so beautiful and comely, the girls may 
all fall in love with him, apd contend 
who shall ^rst seise him for tier own. 

38. * ShaU have trodden u^on** ^.] 
This foolish, extravagant hyperbole wetl 
represents the vanity an4 foily of these 
old women, in their wishes for th^r 
children. 

39. But to a nurse^ ^c] For my part, 
says Persius, I shall never leave it tQ 
my nurse to pray for vny phild. 

39—40. Uent/t Jupiter, ^c.] If she 
oliould ever pray thus for a child of 
mine, I beseech thee, O Jgpiter, to 
deny such petitions af these, liowever 
$otemii)y she may offer them. 

40.' Thq' ctoth*d in white.] Thougfj. 
arrayed in sacrificial garments. The ^ 
ancients, wljen they sacrificed and offered 
to the gods, were cloth t^d with white 
garments, as emblems "of intiocence and 
purity. 

41. Tou ask strenztht ^c] Andthe|f 
prAys for strength of nerves, and that 
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Expiates, skilfecf Co iphibit dedtrucriye«3re8. 

Then shakes him ia h^r hands, anc| her ^lendef liope, Mritl^ 

suppliant wish, 3^ 

\ jSh^ now^seild's into' the fields of I^ipinius, now into the hoi!ite« 

of Crassus. 
^May a kinvr and que6n wish this boy theit 8on^in-I^.w; nday 

* the gi| Is , ' 

^ Seize him ; whatever be shal) hav0 trodden upon, loay it be<F 

^. come a rose !' 
3ut to a nurse 1 dp tiot eeitimit pr^y^rs : deny, 
O Jupiter, these to her, dio' cioth'd in whi^e she shpuld ofek. 40 ^ 
You 9sk strength for ybur nerves, and ^ body faithful to old 

age: 
^e'it so^^o on ; but g:tieat dish£^, and (it slu^ag^, ' 
Jlaye forbidden the gods to asserH lo ibese, and binder Jove. 
You wMv heanilyi to r^ise a fortune, a.n oi^ being slain, and 

BfWCUf*" 

Yot] invite M^th inwdrds — *^ grant (be Hdusehold gods tp make 

^'^me pro9p^roll8! ,^ ^ 4a 

^^Giveeaule) wd^o£^>ri(^ ii> m^ flocl^ ^WWretcb, bywbi^t 

^l^lM^i^yWlfW'lfitti'ivfattilie'f»m«| indy torched bf H^ mutsMjr pen of ^ 

4^] Jttii^to'^git otiij I s«le dd l^tanh Tho* f look Ml ifit'J^aWt Ut(>hf-t^4' 

V^m^ tteft' FdrgfUs:^ ybtt Hsk dothing tustj^ : 

Imt what intij \^ reaaonahiy dedte^t For n^ my youth I nevet^ apply' 

ftJM^ftniB' I- doqV fMi' ftft^hr wid^ yoor i^ aM^rdfitttihii^Mptorffr^^y Bhsd f 

ptt^g^ fbe tbe^ tlddgs^^gb ' on' with Nor did not with unbasf\fidforektadvfoe . 

yiktt ptftHI^MS; fkematntijf tbUdhtmam "debUity ; 

— Great c&Aef .] But nifiQfr' y^Mi ' wnt' ' 2%er^y^ ^ageUdi altMy wiii$€i^, 

pMj^nl^^ sti^gW oFbodyi mri4^orai| .jPH^i ffut'kii&M^^^--^ 

XitMif old' agb; j<*u crtf destroy!^' "^ At you like It, actiL «. lit • 

^rtftir" beq^/ add' biyili^ id fbr a dis-' 44: IW te6Ar, 4|;<!i] AnfiChei^ift ettdea- 

#as^ old ^ge by ypl^r gluttony add' Touring to advance bis ^Mtiffyr by ofl^ 

luxury^ ii%o«Mljf'sifcHjScei little tbiiddngtbat 

-T-&ttfl^;«t.] TV^ceCim a kind«f ffleaf- tb^ a^ dhnit»igliihy|g wb^ he wants vo, 

Itilde-of porjl^ or beef c^^lt^pfid^ oi> qCfatf '^ augment, 

ctaff; mingled w>tb fuet. '■^OahHiig^sMh:'] h ex In Mcrtfioe— • 

45. ^ptyar^iiddfn, ^S\ WI^Mtou id'orttef to rfen^Ter' ibo- g«^ p^^opHious; 

are prayuoe onefWityJ and living anothei^ b^^ you don*t fecollect tlml^t^y'ti^S'ypii'' 

jrcftfydurifa^Mnd^r^i^ft^fi^graTf^ ^tflVaft^ox tbie 1«99: 

~^.Bi^fi£^'Jov'e,y f r^edt-hl* g^idg»? 45. "l^'liirf^,] Alcetei»— send for, 

y0ii UeAltb andv sttpn^b; by y^r ow(y^ f^it w^<»^idvite t(»f^v»ur 

^esthE»yiifi^both. — IHfAii^t^i^.] Extis. theedti^aib* 

Hie poet hM& riAet|fe9'^ol|e^in«ttMu> of boa^oaTered in tacrttfce; 

»r$tfedt pfedpfci filjfo pray for healfhf att^^ -«.« • Tfe /wale^dgodi/'^c.] *' Grant, 

^€^e6gtbr'of bddy, aiiid ye%4^^ in sudk <* Q Mercury* "^ utf ye«. *f tbat my do^ ' 

a manner as pi imp»^ bolb* NoUtldg'- «< 'mesti^ aflS)#t"t^y( prospar (** ji^e 

^\ii^a*y^tl#V>f tedn)«Mice it Ukely to il)k»w; F^ateK 

Ij.nSprfe' an (ol^-^ ojp im^^ 'f»M if? 4I6.' M Qpteekttkf 4«] Oraift i;»e ». 

VOL* a. . 2 J 
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Tot iHbi cum in flammis j^p^ciitn omenta liqi^escanl? 
Kt tamen hie exiis, et opimo vincere &rto 
Intendit : ^ jam crescit ager, jam crescit ovile ; 

^ Jam dabitur, jam jam :* donee deceptus^ et exspes, 50 
Nequicquam fundo suspiret nummus in imo. 

Si tibi cratera^ argenti, ineusaque pingui 
Auro dona feram, sudes ; et pectore laevo 
Excutias guttas : isetari prsetreptdum cor. 
Hinc illud subiity auro sacraa quod ovato 55 

Perducis facies. Nam, fratres inter ahenos, 
Somnia piluitd qUi purgatissima mittunt, 
Praecipui sunto ; sitque ilKs aurea barba. 

Aurum vasa Numae, Saturniaque impulit fera : 
Vestale^ue urnas, et Tuscum 'fictile mOtat. 



number of cattle, and let all my ftocks 
b« fruitful, and increase. 

46. fFretck, by what meam ?] How» 
tl^ou silliest of men, can this be ? 

,47. IV hen the cauis of to many, j;c.2 
"Wlien jou are every day preventing all 
tbis, by sacri^ckig your femaie beasts 
before they are old enough to breed, 
and thus, in a two-ibld manner, destroy- 
iqf jcourstock? 

— Thecauit."} Omentum iathec^iul or 
£^ tl^at oovfi^ the inwards. 

— Meti infiamet.1 Being put on tbe 
fire oo the abiar. 

. •.— For yotf.1 In hopes to obtain wb*t 
you want 

48. Yet this fnan, jc] Thinks be shall 
over9Dine the gods with the multitude 
of sacrifices which he ofiers— -this is his 
intention. . 

— fFUh boatett.2 The inwaids of beaau 
oSered in sacrifiice. 

— *!^ rick pufUting.'} They offered a 
squ ^f pudding, or c^e, made <^bran, 
wine, and honey. - 

49. ** Now th& fiM viiCTea»e%,^2 Says 
be, fancying bia^ land is better for what 
h^ has been doii^. 

— " Nma the tkeep-fM**}, " Now me- 
*' thinks^ my sbecp breed bettei;** 

SO Now a thaU be, gmm*? 4*^] 
'* Methi^ks I already see my wi^iea 
"; fulfUed-revery thiag will be given me 
*' that I asked &»/* 

^^* Now prnentfy*'} " I ibiJl aot 
«^ be able to wait much longer.'* 

-r- Tm^med and hopeieu.} TUl, At 
length, he finds his error, and that, bjr 
W^Qg IQ increase bb fortune by the 



60 



muftitude of his sacrifices, he haa only 
just so far dimimshed it — be has nothing 
left but one poor solitary sestcice at the 
bottom of his purse, or chest : whidi, 
finding itself deceived, and hopeless of 
any accession to it,^ sighs, as it were, in 
vain, lor the loss of it^ cooipanioD% 
which have been so foolishly spent and 
thrown away. 

The Roman nimifnits, when mcntkined 
as a piece of money, was the same with 
the sestertius, about one pen^y three 
farthings. The prosopopeia here is werf 
bumouroua. 

52. ^ to thee ctqfSf j-c.j Men are apt 
to think the gods like themselves, pleased 
with rich and costly gifts^-to such the 
poet now speaks. 

If^ saith Persius, I should make yoia 
a. present of a fine piece of silver plate* 
or of some costly vessel of the finest 
gold— 

53. Tou would sweat,^ Tou would be 
so. pleased and overjoyed, that you 
would break Into a sweat with agita^ 
tion. 

-^Left jtrwMfcj They supposed the 
heatt to lie on the left side. 

54. Shake mU dxopt^ i, e. Tou would 
weept or slied tears. Lachryxnaa excu- 
tere, to force tears. Txa. Heaut act. t 
sc. i 1. 1 15. Tears of joy would drop» 
as it were,.fh>m your very heart. I^- 
cbrymor pna gaudior. Txik. Some un- 
derstai»d l»v6 here in the sense of fool-> 
ish, silly; as in Vikg. edi 16. Ca* 



— YiMsr over^trembUng hearty .j-c] Pal- 
pitating wi^b unitsual motioi|j froua the 
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When the cauls of so many young heifers can melt fof you in 

flames ? 
And yet this man to prevail with bowels, and with a rich pudding 
, Intends : " Now the field increases, now the sheep*fi^d — 
^ Now it shall be given, now presently :" till deceived, and 
hopeless, 50 

In vain the nummus will sigh in the lowest bottom. 

If to thee Cups of siiver, and gifts wrought with rich gold 
I should bring, you would sweat, and from your left breast 
Shake out drops — your over-tremblinff heart would rejoice. 
Hence that takes place, that with gold carried in triumph you 
Overlay the sacred &ces. For, among the bmzen brothers^ 56 
L«ei ^hose who send dreams most pureed from phlegm, 
Be tlie chief, and let them have a goJIden beard* 

Oold has drivel away the vessels of Numa, and the Satur- 
' nian brass, • 

And changes the vestal urns, and the Tuscan earthen- ware. 60 



^ddennets and emotion of your gurpiise 
•od joy. would be delighted. 

55. Thai takes place.] The no«aon or 
ientiment takes place in your mind, tfaal, 
because you are so oveijoy^ at receiving 
a rich and mmptuous presetit of silver 
or gM, therefore; the gods must be so 
too—judging of them by yourself. 

' — Crold carried in triumph, ^cj] Hence, 
Ividi the gold taken as a spoil from an 
enekiy, and adorning tbe triumph of the 
conqueror, by being carried with him in 
his ovation, . you overlay die images of 
ihe gods-"— thus complimenting the gods 
with what has been taken from your 
fellow mortals by rapine «nd plunder. 

56. The braxen brothers.^ There stood 
in the porch of the Palatine Apollo fifty 
brasen statues of the fifty sons of iBgyp- 
tua, the brother of Danaus, who, having 
fifty sons, married them to the fifty 
daughters of Danaus, and, by their ttr- 
ther's order, they ail slew their husbands 
in the night of their marriage, except 
Hypemmestra, who saved liVnceus. 
See Hob., lib, iii. ode xi. 1. 30, &c 

' These were believed to hate great 
power of giving answers to their in- 
quirers, in dreams of the night, relativa ' 
to cures of disorders. 

57. Mott purged, ^.] Most clear and 
true, as most defecated and uninfluenced 
by the gross humours of the body. 

58. Be the <:hief.} Let these beliad 



10 honour above the rest— ^. d. Bestow, 
most on diose from whom you expect 
most. 

— ^ golden board.^ This aHudes to 
the image of .Aesculapius, in the temple 
of BpidaUrura, which was supposed to 
reveal remedies for disorders in dreams. 
This image had a golden beard, which 
Dionysiui the tyrant of Syracuse took 
away, saying, jestingly, that, ** as tlie 
*< father of ^sculapms. ApoRo, had no 
<« beard, it was not rig^t for th« son to 
•* have one." 

This communicating, through dreams, 
such remedies as were adapted to the cure 
of the several di^rders of the in(|uirers, 
was at first accounted the province ot 
Apollo and .^scutapius only; but, on the 
breaking out of Egyptian superstition, 
Isis and Osiris were allowed to have the 
sam6 power,* as were also the fifty sons 
of JEgyptus, here called the braxen bro- 
thers, from their statues of brass. 

59. Driven awatft jt^.] Has quite ex- 
pelled from the temples the plain and 
simpla vessels made u«!e of in the days of 
Kuma, the first founder of our religious 
riies. See Juv. sat xi. 1. 115, 16. 

— The Saiutman bmss,] The braxen 
vessels which were in use when Saturn 
reigned in Italy. 

60. Changes the vettal urns,] Ttm' 
pitchers, pots, and other vessels, which 
the vestal virgins used in celebrating th# 
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O ciiVyae in Jterras ?ipiroaEf, « cq^lesitiu^P Inei^pes J 
Quid juvat hoe, teimplis nostros iinmittere mor£fs^ 
Kt bona diis ex hac sccjecata d.uce^re pnj|j$ ^ 
Haec sibi corrupto C^i^^m di^solv.U oliyo ; 
Et Calabrum coxit, viti^to myrice^ veUj^s. 
i\vec baccdm conChae fasii^se ; et stringere ?enad 
i'erventis massae:, crudo (Je pyjvere) j.MS^it* 
Peccat et hsec, peccat: vitio tamen utilni". At yos 
t)icite, poatificeft, in sacris quid faqit finrun) ? 
i^empe lioc, quod Veneri donatae a yi.rgi;)e nupae. 

Qiiin damus id supefipy de magnS ^^^9^ i^^P lance 
Kan po^it magtii Messal^ lippa pi^qpa^p : 
Compositum jus, f^isque animi ; sanctq^ue recessusi 



lAt. it. 
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HU» of V^ta, And ^ich were an- 
eieatl^ of e«rtliika«ware, an now changed 
into gold* Comp. Jur^ sat. yi. 1. 34% 

66. The Tuscan ettrthenritare.'] Are- 
iiuiD/ a city of Tuscany, was famous for. 
eartheo-ware, from wbence it was carried 
to Rome, and to other parts of Italy. 
This was now grown quite out of use. 
Comp, Juv. sat. li. 1. 109, IQ; and 
jnv. sat. iii. 1. 168. 

The poet m.^stns to ^jr, that pe^le, 
now-a^^days^ h|id banished all the simple 
iressels of the ancient and primitive wor^ 
ship» and now, imi^ini^ th^ gods were 
■■ $s fond of gold as they were, Uipught tq 
succeed in their petitions^ by lavish* 
itig gold dn^their imaged Comp. 1% 
xlvi. 6. 

61. souls bi^ioed, {ic ] This ^pd- 
strophe, and what follows to the end,, 
Contain sentiments worthy the pen of a 
Christian. 

62. What doth this avail,} W\iat prd- 
iiteth it. 

^-^ To place <mr manne$^, jfc] Iminit- 
tere — ^to admit, or suffer to enter. Our 
manners — i, e. our ways of thinking, our 
jfirinciples of action-^who^ because w6 
so highly value, and arb so easily in- 
fluenced by rich gifts, think the gods 
Uill be so toOi See Ainsw. Itp^iitto, 
JJo. 5, and 7. 

63. And to esteem, 4r<^.] To prescribe, 
infer, or reckon what is gopd in ihieir 
l»ight, and acceptable to them. 

-*0?*t of this viicked pulp."} From the 
dictates of this corrupted and depraved 
flesh of ours. Flesh here, as often in 
S. S. means the fleshly, carnal mind, in^ 



fltienced'by, lihd und^ tlie dominioK 
of 4be i>odily appetites ^T0#y a'tt^x4XMf 
inci^vftim,! Pet. ii, 11. <« Tbmt which 
If « bpni of t^ %8]^ is f^r J(o^n iiif ^ 
Pulpa literally means the pulp, the 
£^y part of any meat-^a piece of flesh 
WJUiQUjt bQ^e- AiNs^. 

64. This."] This sa^ne flesh— 
'-rpifao^vef for itself Cassia, ^c] C^as-* 

sia, a sw,e^ shrub, bearing spicjS Ul^ 
dnn^QP, here put for the spice ; of ^ia 
tuid Otb^r aromatics mingled with o^l, 
which was hereby corrupted from i^a 
simplicity, ihcy made perfumes, w|^ 
^hitih they anointed themselves. 

65. Hath hailed, fc] To giv? jtbe 
yool a purple dye, in prder to ma|pe it 
into splendid and sumjp^uous gar^aenjw. 
$ise Juv. sa^. xii. 38, 9. 

Tlia best ^nd finest wool came from 
^alabrit^. The muret was a shell-fish, 
oif the. blqod of which the purple dyei. 
was ipade. The best Was -found about 
"tyre. I5ee Viao. Mn. iv. 262. Hoa. 
epod. xii. 21. — Vitiated-^f <s. corrvjjtlje<| 
to the purposes of luxury. 

66. To scrape f ^c.] This same p\ilp, ot* 
(Carnal mind, first taught mefi to qiM'Act 
pearls frpm the shell of the pefu-l-oys^^ 
in order to adotn themselves* 

-- And to dr0Wt ^c] Suing«|i;«T?-V» 
bring into fi body or lump (A^ns^.) the 
Veins of gold and silyfr, by m<g)ting <kwii 
the crude ore. Ferventis niass^Srrrthe 
iTiass of gold ^ ^ilycr ore heated to 
fusion in a furnace, and tbps sep^atipg 
them froip t^e dross ai^d terthy particles. 

The poet is shewing, tha^ t|>e siii^e 
deprated an^ i^orrupt principle, ifbich 
l^^s jf^tn toim^ne thegqdsto.be 1j|l# 
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H^bat doth this w^il, to pUice wwip^Oiwirs ip (th^ jjem|rfbj, 
And to esieem things good to the gods out of this wicKed pulp i 
Thjs d'lssolvieA for itiselr Cassia in coiTupt^l oil, 
And hath boiled the ti^labilan fl^ecp ia vHU^ted pu^l^le^ 05 

TiM« i^&» jeomM\9^i^M ^ .>^'ap9 lim 4«Mr) gf j» JmU« And 4tf 

dbrmw ike vmmi 
ftf fjie fervent mfHw Irow tfie crude dust- 
This also sins, it sins : yet uses rice. Sot ye, 
O y^ priests, say what gold does in sacred things ? 
*jtruly this, wliich dolls given by a vicodn to Virtus. 70 

But let us give that to. the gods, wnich, to '^ive from a great 

dish, 
*rhe blear-eyed race of great Messala could not — 
What is just and right disposed within the soul, and the sacred 



recesses 



^iiemselves, And io 1>e pV^aaed with gold 
And silrer because men are, is Uie inven- 
tor and contriTer of all manner of luxury 
abd sensual gratifications. 

68. This aiso sins, ^c."} This evil coir- 
Hipted flesh is the parent of aU sin, both ' 
in principle and practice. Comp. Rom. 
i\l 18—24. 

->•' Tet uses vi^e.} Makes som« use of 
Vice, by way of getting some emoluoBent 
from it, some profit or pleasure. 

69. ye priests, ^c.} But tell «ie, 3^ 
ministers of the gods, who may be pt^ 
sumed to know better than otliera^ what 
pleasure, pro^t. or emolument, is there 
to the gods from all the gold with 
Which the temples are furnished and dei- 
fcorated ? 

7a Truly this, |-c.] Thte poet ans^^ers 
for them — v* Just as much as there is td 
** Venus, when girls ofibr dolls to her.** 
Pupa, a puppet, a baby, Or doll, such as 
Igirls played with while little, and, being 
grown big, and going to b6 married, of- 
nsred to Venua» hoping, by this, to ob- 
tain herimTour, and to be made mothers 
of real children.- The boys offered their 
bullae to their household gods. Jut. sat. 
liii. 33, note. 

71. But let usgtDe, 4:^'] the poetnoW 
is about to shew with what sacHfices the 
gods will be pleased, and consequently 
what should be offered. 

— A great dixh.] The lanz— -lit. a 
deep dish ^signifies a large censar, ap- 



pnspriated to th6 rich ; but t 

they made use of the aoerra (▼. 5.), 

a small censer appropriated to 1II0 

poor. 

t2. 7*he Uear-eyed race» ^e."] VaL 
Cory. Messala took his name tn>m Mes- 
sana, a city of Sicily, which was b csi egg d 
aiid t^en 1^ him ; be was the head of 
the illustrious family df tba Mesials. 
The poet here aims at a descendant of 
bis, who degenerated from the family, 
and po devoted himself to gluttony, 
drunkeaness, and luxury of all kinds, 
that, in his old age, his eyelids turned 
inside out 

Let us offer to the gods, 8a3rs Ptrdns^ 
tliat whidi such as the Messalie haw 
not to offer, however large their censers 
may be, or howevelr great the quantities 
of the incense put within them. 

73. fVhat is just and right,] Jus is 
properly that which is agreeable to the 
laws of man — fas, that Which is agreea- 
ble to the divine Uws. 

— i- Disposed."] Settled, fashioned, set 
in ord^ or composed, fitted, s^ together, 
within the soul. It is very difficult to 
give the full idea of coropositum in 
this place by any single word in our 
language. 

73 — 4. The sacred recesses of the mind.] 
The inward thoughts and affections— 
What St. Paul calls r« x^xrm rms 
tif^^awstfi Horn. ii. 16b Prov. xziii« 
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Mentis, et mcoettini generdto pectus honesto. 

HsBC cedo, tkt admoveam templis, et &rre litabo 75 

^4. A ireai$ im6nM(f» ^^ Ineoetiim lo as to imliibt lh% ooloan 6ee Vuub 

■■ — tiph. taken from wool, which It O. iii. 507. 

boil«d»«idMtboroiighlytiofBdwithtii« 75. 3%at / fPMty ftfinir ^o f A^ lfm|ife«.J 
djr*. Itiignificttiiat whichiaiDluaad; Lttma bapoMaiied of theae, tbatIIIUl.y 
JM4 bardy dUppad, as H wara, so as tib wHh tbasa appioach the gods, and than 
ba lightly tingad, tntt thoroogldy loahad, a littla caka of meal will ba a suffioeDt 
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Of the mind, and a breast imbraed with generout honesty-— 

These give me, that 1 may bring to the temples, and I will 

sacrifice with meal. 75 

effcriq^. Comp. Vtmo. Mil ▼. L loaglitfor, 

745; and Hox. lb. iii od« zxiiLL 17, Turn Jupderjadat ^temper 

Ac Sacr^kemt nee unfuam Hum* 

L^ not cn3j lignifiM to Nciiice, ViAVt* in Fcna 

hut, by that tacriAco to obtain what U 
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ARGUMENT. 
PersiuSj in this Satire^ in the person of a Stoic preceptor, tip^ 
braids the young men wifh sloth^ and with neglect of the studif 
of philosophtj^ lie shews the sad consequences which wtU 
iUtend them throughout life^ if they do not apply themselves 
early to the knotpledge of virtue^ 

1^ EMPE baec assidi^e ? Jaiir<Jaruin mane ^estms 
Intrat, et angiistas extendil lumin^ rimaSv 
(ScertimuSy indoifnituni quod despumare Falernum 
&ifficiat^ quipt^ dum linea (^ngi^ur umbrd. 



Line 1. '< jrkat^the$e tkingi fim- 
«* standy /'*] The poet here introducet # 
phik>6(^ber rousing the pupils und^rbis 
care from ^eir slot|i, and chiding ^em 
for lyipg so late in bed. *< What,^ 
fltjs be, ** is tbis to be ^very day'ff 
♦« prftctice? 

-T- ** Mreadjfihe dear monung,** 4*^.] 
q. d Tou ougbt to be i|p and at jour 
studies by break of day ; but here you 
Hre lounging in bed at full day-ligbt, 
which is nbw shining in at the windows 
of your bed -room. 

2. " Extend* wi^h light,*^ |-c.] Make» 
them appear wider, say some. But C»- 
paubon treats tbis as a foolish interpreta- 
tion. He says, that tbisis an '*Hypallage. 
** Not that the chinks are extended, or 
^* dilated, quod quidem inepte scribunt, 
<* but the light is extepded, the sun 
* transmitting its rays through the chinks 
•^pf the lattices." 

Dr. Sheridan says—-" this image (an- 
"gustas eitendit l^mioe rimas) yery 
" beautifully expresses the widening of 

*< ft c1m»>l H tbr Ateif»ioo at H^U'* 



But I dp not understand bow the Ugfal 
can be said to widen a chipk, if we take 
the word widen in ita usufd sense, of 
pnaking any thing wider than it was. 
Perhaps we may understand the verb ei^* 
f^ndlt, ))ere, as extending to view — ». e. 
inakipg visibly (be intersuces pf the lat- 
tices, which, in the dark, are impercep- 
tible to the sight, but when tbe iponi- 
ing epters become app^t^nt. It Uioui4 
seem, from this passage, that the ^esr 
tr» of tbe l^omana w«rp l^tti^ wiPv 
dow9. 

But the best way is to abide bj ex- 
perience, w|iich is ip favout of the firs| 
explanation; for wbeiv the bri^t sua 
sbipes through any chink or cr«ick, Ibere 
|s a daizUng which makes the chink or 
crack appear wider than it really is. Of 
the fi rst glass wind«^ws, s^ Jortin, Kem. 
vol- iv. p. 196. 

5. •« JTe snore.'*} Stertimus — t e. stert- 
titis. Ttie poet represents the philoso- 
pher speaking in ihe first person, but it 
is tp be understood in the second-*'* We 
** ;itpd^tS|'* M^s be« fUi if b^{afl)idf4 
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A.RGUMENT. 

The title of this Satire, in some ancient manuscripts, VMi, *^ The 
*^ Reproach of Idleness ;'' though in others it is inscribed^ 
" Against the Luxury and Vices of the Rich /" — in b^th of 
which the pott pursues his intrntiouy bui principally im ikls 
fanner. 

TT HAT — these things constantly ? Already the dear 

*^ morning eritere 
** The windows, and extends with Jight the narrow chinks. 
'^ We snore, what to digest untamed Faleman 
'^ Might suffice : the line is already touched with the fifth 

** shadow^ 



IrimMlf, Vttt nuHDiiiig, bo ckmbt, those 
to whom Ira spake. • Comp» sat. i. 1. ]S. 

— « TV digea untamed,'* 4;c.} Instead 
«f rising to study, we (L #. ye youiiff 
men) are sleeping, as long as would Stt£ 
lice to get rid of the fumes of wine» and 
make a roan sober^ though he went to 
4»ed ever eo drunk. 

— " Todigeu,**} Despum ax — m etaph, 
takemihvn new wine, or any other fer- 
tnei^ii^ tiquor, whic^ rises in froth >or 
acttm I the iaking off this scum or froth 
was the wity to make the Hqnor clear, 
«nd to quiet \u w<»rkiDg. thus the' Fai- 
fornan, which was apt, when too much 
eras drunk of it, to fhrment in the 
«toma0h» was quieted and digested by 
sleep. The epithet Indomitum refen'^ 
«his fermenting quality of the wine 

Perhaps the ma^er here alludes t6 
the irregutarities of these students, who^ 
iastead^ going to bed ai A rfeaiottsbls 

VOL. u. 



hour and *>ber, sat up late drinking, and 
went to bed with their stomacha f^ of 
Faleman wine. 

4. ** The Hnd is tdready touched/* ij^e*} 
Hypallage; for quinta Unea jam tangi» 
tur umbra, t. e. die fifth lihe, the Hike 
or stroke which marks the fifth hour, la 
touched with the shiidow oi the gnomoa 
on the sun-dial. , 

Hie ancient komans divided the nfi. 
tural day into twelve palrts. jSun-rising 
was called the first hour; the third after 
sun-rising answers to our nibe o'clock ; 
the sixth hour was noon ; the ninth an« 
swers to our three o'clock P.M. and thy 
twelfth was the setting of the sun, which 
we call six b*cIock P.M. The fifth 
hodr, then, among the Ronums, answers 
to our eleven o'clock A.M. The ' stu* 
dents slept UU elefen— tUNtt half tbs 
day. 

3K 
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EUf quid agis ? siccas insana canicula messes 
Jamdudum coquit, et patul^ pecus pmne sub ulmo est. 

Unus ait coinuum» ^ Verumne ? Itane ? Ocius adsil 
* Hue aliquis* Nemon' V Turgescit vitrea bilis: 
Fmditur, Arcadiae pecuaria rudere credas. 

Jam liber, et bicotor positis membrana capiUis, 
Inque manus chartse, nodosaque venit arundo. 
Turn queritur, crassus calamo quod pendeat humor '^ 
Nigra quod infus^ vanescat sepia Iym|)h{i : 
Dilutas, queritur, geminet quod fistula guttas. 

O miser, inque dies ultra miser ! huccine i-erum 
Venimus ? at cur non potius, teneroque columbo 
Et similis regum pueris, pappare minutilm 
Poscis ; et iratus mammae, ialtare recusas } 



10 



13 



5. •• Xo / what do ycm /*1 What are 
you at — why don't you get up ? 

— « The mad dog-star,**'} Cianicula—a 
conalellatibnr which was. supposed ta 
arise in the midst of summer, when the 
sun entered Leo; with us, the dog- 
days. This is reckoned the hottest time 
in the year ; and the ancients had a no- 
tion, that the infifcience of the dog^^tar 
-occa^oned many disorders among the 
human species^ but especially madness 



Jam Procy6n/urii^ 

El Stella vesa^ii Leonis, 

Sole dies referente siccus. 

fioE.ode xxii. lib. iii.l. 18^20. 

Rabiosi tempora signi, 

HoK. sat. vi. lib. i. 1. 126. 
The dog-star rages. Pope. 

6. ** Long sin^ is. ripening,**^ They 
supposed that the intense beat, at that 
time of the year, was occasioned by the 
dog-star, which rose with the sun, and 
forwarded the ripening of the corn. 
The poets followed this vulgar error, 
which sprang from the rising of the dog- 
star when the sun entered into Leo ; but 
this star is not the cause of greater heat, 
which is, in truth, only the efiect of the 
particuUur situation *o/ the sun at that 
jeason. ^ 

-^** AU thejlock,'' 4^.} 
Jam pastor umbras cum grege languido 
Rivumguefessus guarit, el horridi 
! ^umeta Silvani^-^ 

HoK. ode xxix. lib. iiL 1. 21 ~3. 

Kunc etiam pecudes umbras et frigora 

capiant, Yi&G* eel. ii 8. 



7. Fellow students.} This seems to be 
the meaning of comites in this place. 

— " Quick,** 4rc.] Let some of the ser- 
vaifts eome immediately, and bring my 
clothes, that Tmay get up. 

8. " /* there nobody/* Jc] Doeff no- 
body hear me call ? 

— Vitreous bile swells. ] He falls into a 
▼ioleat pawbn al nobody^ answenng. 

Horace speaks of splendida.bilis, clear 
bile — i. e — furious — in opposition to tlie 
atra bills, black bi^e, which produces me- 
lancholy. This is probably the meaning 
of Yitrea, glassy,, in this pJace. 

9. **/ am split,'*] Says the youth, 
with ctUling so loud for somebody to 
come t6 me — 

— * • TAo* you'd believe, *' ^f-c. ] You maf 
well say you are ready to split, for you 
make such a m>ise that one would think 
that all the asses in ArcadiA were bray- 
ing together, answers tfie philosopher. 
£ciipsis. Arcadia, a nyidlaud country of 
.Peloponnesus^ very good for pasture, 
and -famous for a large breed Of asses. 
.See Juv. sat vii. 1. k60, note. 

10. Now a book] At last he gets outof 
|)ed, dresses himself, and takes tip a book. 

^^Ttoo-eoioured parckfnentJ] The stu- 
dents used to write their notes on parclv- 
jpent : the inside, on wluch tbey wrote^ 
was white: the other side, being the outer 
«ide of the skin, on which the wool or 
bair greWf was of a yellow cast. Se« 
jJuT. sat. vii. 1. 23, note. 

-^The hairst ^c] The hairs, or woo V 
which grew on. the skin, were scnqped 
off, and the parchment smoothed, by 
jrubbing it witJh a pumice-stone. 
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*'Lo! what do yon? the mad dog-star the dry harvesU 5 

" Long since is ripening, and all the flock is under the 
" spi-eading elm." 

gays one of the fellow-students — ^' Is it true ? Is it so ? 
" Quick let'sonjebody 
" Come hitlier — Is there nobody ?"*' — vitreous bile swells. 
** 1 «m split ;" — " that you'd believe the cattle of Arcadia to bray/* 

Now a book, and two-coloured pardiment, the hairs being 
laid aside, 10 

And there comes into his hand paper,, and a knotty rerf. 
Then he complains that a thick moisture hangs rrom the pen : 
'^riiat the black cuttle-fish vanishes with water infused : 
He complains that the pipe doubles the diluted drops. 

" O wretch I and every day more a wretch ! to this pass 15 
^^ Are we come ? but why do you not rather, like the tender dove, 
^^ And like the children of nobles, require to eat pap, 
^^* And angry at the nurse, refuse her to sing lullaby."— 

i 1. Papen.'] CharUfc signifies any ma- 
terial to write upoD. The anoiento made 
it m£ various things* as leaves, bark. ' of 
trees, &c. and the Egyptians of the flag 
of the river Nile, which was called pa- 
pyrus — hence the word paper. Charta 
Bergameiia>t.e. apud Pergamum inventa 
(Plxn. £p« xiii.12.) signifies the parch> 
ment or vellum which they wrote upon, 
and which was sometimes indifferently 
-called charta, or membrana« Comp. 
HoR. sat. X. lib. i. 1. 4 ; and sat iii. lib. 
il 1. 5. 

But^hartae here seems to mean paper 
of some sort, different from the ■roem- 
brana, 1. la 

The laxy student now takes pen, ink, 
and paper, in order to write. 

— A Imottt/ reed."] A pen made of a 
reedj which was hollow, like a pipe, and 
gi%w full of knots, at intervals, on the 
stalk. 

1 2. He complains ^ ^.] That bis ink is 
so thick that it bangs to the nib of his 
|>en. 

15. CuUle-JUk, 4^.] This fish dis- 
cbarges a black liquor, virhich the aa- 
•cients used as ink. 

^ -^Fanuhea with ^wai^^ ju;.] He first 
complained that his ink was too thick t 
^n pouring water into it, to make it thiiv- 
ner ; be now complains that it is too 
4bin, and the water has caused all the 
Islackness to vanish away. 

l^ .The pipe*] t. e*. Tbe jpea made of 



the reed. 

•^Doubfeg the diluted dropt-'} Now tbe 
ink is so diluted, that it comes too fa»t 
from the pen, and blots hb fiaper. All 
these ape so many excuses for bis tro- 
willingness to write. 

15. •* wretch /" ^c] Tbe pbikno- 
pber, hearing his lacy pupil contrive so 
many trivial excuses for idleness, ex- 
claims—*' O wretch, O wretched young 
**inan, who art likely to be more 
«• wretched every day you live !** 

16. *« Are we come, 4r^«"] Are all my 
hopes of you, as well 89 those of your 
parents, wbo pot you «nder my care, 
come to this ! 

— «« fFht/ do you not rather.**] Than oo^ 
casion all this expense and trouble about 
your education. 

^^**' The tender dove.'*2 These birds 
were remarkably tender when young — 
the obd enes feed them with the half- 
digested food <st their own stqmachs. 

17. ''Children of nobUs.*"} And of 
otlter great men, wUch are delicately 
nursed. 

— " Require to eat pap "] Pappare is 
to eat pap as children. Mioutus-a-um^ 
signifies any thing lessened, or made 
smaller. Ha« it denotes meat pot int^ 
a mother's, or nurse's mouth, there 
chewed tsmall, and then given to the 
child— as the dove to her young. Comp., 
tbe last note on 1. 16.. 

IS. '♦ Angnf at the nurse***} The word 
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^'An taU titucUum cal«mo V CUi verba I Quid istas 
Succinis ambages ? Tibi luditm* : effiuit amena. 
Contemn£re. Sonat vitium percussa, maligne 
Reopood^l, viridi non cocia ndelia Uimik 
Udum et moUe lutum es ; nunc, nunc properandus, ^ acri 
Fingenduasinafine rati* Sed rure paterno 
Est tibi &r modicum ; purum et sina labe, salinnau 
Quid metuaft ? cultrizqua foci secura patella est. 
Hoc satis ? An deceat pulmonem rumpfre'ventis^ 
^ Stemmate quod Tusco lamum ooillesime ducis ; 



20 



35^ 



rMiffmia here refers to the mother or 
nune, which tlie chiUfren c«U mamma* ' 
M tiiey called the hOMtr taU. 

T3!b\» wtU deicribet the fractioiiiBeaA 
of an humoured and spoiled child, which, 
because it has i^ot immediatetj what it 
wants, flies into a passion with its nurse 
when she a tts my ts to sing it to^ sleeps 
and will not suffer her to do it. See 
Anrsw. Lallo. 

Th« p h ite e o pli er slMirpljr r^woves his 
idle^pupiL Rather, saysi he. than come 
tQ idiool, you should have staid in the . 
niunery* and have sbewa your childish 
perrerseness there rather than here. 

lim youth still fersists in hisfkifdoua 
fUCttiMfs, totally mim pi es s ed by aU thai 
hie mas^ bae- said— '< BUrae the pea, 
*' don't blam^ me^pi^can any BNMPtal write 
«< with such* pen?*' 

sopposei that cui ^rarba ts.here ellit»tical, 
•il4t|ia^daa> or eiiatimaw dare, is to be 
understood. Verba dar^ is to cheat or 
decern^ and here the philosopher is 
rq^reaenttna hi« pupil» who is ftsaming 
triml excuses for bis unwillingness to 
study, aa a self-deceiveiw^bi htditur, 
saitb he. In the next line. 

19^-Sa <« Tho9e thifU:*'} Ambages-^ 
ihifls^ prevaricating, shuffling ezeives. 

90k **; Itepeat.'*2 Succinis.— The rerb 
■ H CCJP O wigniaw to siagjifier another, to 
follow one another in singing or say* 
log— >here properly used, as expressing 
the repetitioa of his foolish eacuses, 
w^hich followed one another^ or which 
lie might be ;aid to repeat one after tho 



'^*^*7?UywarebegMiU(L**'} Luditue 
here is used impersonally ; as. coneurri^ 
tur. Hob. sat i. lib. i. L 7. 

•^<^ 2Sipi^Ai<8SftyoiiriHi<wt>^] AmfBS 



— foolish, silly, oiit of one'^wits (from 
a prhr. and mens) — so, UDthinkiUfr. with- 
out thoBglit. Tou run ouU-^uls— 
Ipetapl^ £om a b«d vessd, bul of whieh 
the liquor leaks. You, foolish and. un* 
thinking as you are, are wasting your 
time and opportunity of improvement, 
little tbipking, that^ lilse the liquor from 
a leaky vessel, they are insensibly pass- 
ing away from you— >yoor very life is 
gtiding away, and you heed itmot. 

21 . « Thu'Ube dtspised.*'] Bf aii sebee, 
thinking people^ 

->^*' ul pot,** 4^^] Any vessel, mede of 
irlay. that is pot well tempered — vindl ]U 
mov wfaick is apt to chap and ctaek in the 
fise-.-Ben eocto, net^ baked a» itr ought 
to be.-.»will answer badly wheit sounded 
bj» the finger,, and will proelnnay 'by iui 
cracked and impffi'liect'sound) its- de- 
fects* 

Thus will it be with you, none will 
ever eqmrevse with j»vb, or put yos to 
the proo^ but you will soon make them 
sensible of your deficiency in. wisdon 
and ieavmng^ and be tho object of their 
contempt. 

S5. ^WePamlaoftclay^'*! The poet 
still continues the metaphor* 

As wet, and sofiday will take any ibki 
pression, or be moulded into any shape^ 
so may you; 3K>u are young, your un^ 
derstandiog ikexibie^ and im prowibl e bjF 
instruction-^ 

^'4donm»$ arti 

GmiUbttj^ argUlA^^ttidmS'imitnberkwi&m 
|Ioa. epist. n. libv ii. t. 7^ 8w 

— «• Mastemed.**] Now, now you are 
young, you afre to k)se no time, bwt iai* 
nsediately to be> begun withv 

94. " F&rmed mcesmntlyi* j-Ci] Thar 
metaphor stiU continues. As'the wheels 
of the potter turns, without stopping till 
tbo piecu* ol worik ia ftilsM^ '^ ^**^ 
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<< Can I study wieb such a pw V << Whom doal iIhmi db- 
\ ceive I Why those 
^^^ Shifts do you repeat ? 'Tis yon are begttiled : thottghtksa 

" you run out. SO 

*^ You'll be despiaed. A pot, the cky beiog green, not baked, 

*' answers 
^' Badly, being struck, it tfounda its &uH. 
^^ You are wet and soft clay ; aomy now you are to he haaten'd^ 
^^ And to be formed kiceseamly with, a brisk wheel. But im 

your paternal estate ^ 

You have a moderate qjuaotity of csmm^ moA a sak-celkiir pwg 

^^ and without spot. 25 

^^ What can you fear ? and you haTi» ft diah a aecoee worship- 

" per of the hearth."-r 
*^ Is this enough ? Or may h become you to break your lunpt 

" wiift wind, 
^^ Becauae yon, a thousandth, derive a branch from a Tuscan 

"stock; 



it to bv with you; yon ougftt t& he^ 
taught incessantly', KM yrwr nAnd m 
formed to what it is inteiided> afi4 thi* 
mM gtrict diidpHoe> bere meaiK by acri 



yott wiH Mf , «• WheK h the oecasion 
*«-i>r aH ti>i» ?w.| ant a man offertune, 
"•and Iravc a titflleiefit ineome e& Hve in 
<^ iadependtaicf ; therelbre why all this 
**- trooble about Itefltrtring ?» 

sigirifles b\\ marmer of corn wtticir the 
landt prodooes ; here by metonyn, the 
land itself^far modicum, a moderate 
catatey a competency. 

— ^ A $alt'ceffar wthout spot.**J Tha 
aneients had a supentitkm about sntt, 
aad 8lw«}'S placed the salt-eelhdr first or 
tltotabfe, wbich-was thougfaf to conw- 
cfwte it r if the salt wmr forgotten, it wasr 
looked wpoR' as a bad omen. The salt- 
(»Uar was of ailTer, and'desoendfaF fi om- 
father t» sob— «ee Hoa. ode zvi. lib*, iu 
h P3p 14.--.BBft' here the aalimnn, per 
aynec. seems to stand tor all- tl» phrte 
Wbiirh this young mait Is supposed to 
have inherited' from his liirthev, which he 
catlii porunr and sine li^, either from 
fbe pureness of the siNer, or fhnn- the 
careandneatness with which it waak^pt, 
f>r from the honest and fkir means b^ 
whicb the father had' obtained' that ahd 
all' the mt 0f hit* posseisiona; 



ffr. * Witat rtftr yotiyfcr ?T— -Sty yew 
who are posseased of so much property f 

— •' Thu hatfg a ditk,'* 4«.J BtteWa— 
a sort of deejr dish. wMt broad brlm% 
used to put portions of meat in that^ wmv 
gtren aa- s a c r i ac fe 

BMore eaciu'g, fuey cov off stomc partf 
of the meat; whfeh was ir^put iiito'a 
pasy then Iteta^ the nv% aa air <irfRti iii^ ta^ 
the xiares, witiCB stood owtneReai Hi, and' 
were supposed the guardians <5f bofhr 
houae and brad, and to aeetne both ffront 
harm r heneethepoetsa ys cttte'iirae<BW# 

^. tt. Tou hare not onfy a eempetentf 
estate in lairds and go<Mn, bat daily wmv 
ship rtie guaidiant godt, wfto'WiH tfttn^ 
fore protect both— * what need you Heart 

2T. ••iJ^MiiCTwmg*/"] To-makeyeu 
happy. 

— ** Miy U beeame yom*y Harfng* 
reason; aa you may thirrlt, tvr bosst of • 
your pedigir^, can you tbrnir it meet ■ ■ 

—"TV break t/oUr ^ngs^ ^t,J To 
swell np^ with- pri&, tiff ymi are reatfr ta 
burst, like a man that dhiws too mndt- 
air at once into Ms fnngtr. , 

S*. ••'A tHottsawM, derive," fc^J Bfif- 
lesime for tu millesimus, antiptosis; lilto 
trabeaie, for tuv tl'alteaius', in th.^ tttitv 
line — because you can prove yourself m 
branch of some Tuscan (wcaSyt ik thoti*^ 
aadd off fnMU obte common 8toe1lbi-*»^7htf 
Tuscans were accounted of mosTanti^nt' 
DObifity. ISorace^bsei tea thfe| ih* ososf' 
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Censopemve tuum vel quod trabeate salutas ? 
Ad populum phakras : ego te mtus, et in cute, novi. 
Non pudel ad morem disci ncti vivere Nattse ? 
Sed stupet hie vitio ; et fibris increvit opimum 
Pingue; caret culp&: nescit quid perdat: et alto 
Deniersus, sumina rursus non bullit in undd. 
Magne pater divAnriy saevos punire tyrannos 
Haud aliS ratione velis, cum dira libido 
M overit ingenium, fervent! tincta veneno : 
* Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicti.' 
Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt aerajuvenci; 
Et magis, auratis pendens laquearibus, ensis 
Purpureas subter cervices terruit, ^ imus, 



30 



35 



40 



of hit compliments to Mecenas* who 
was ' derived from the old kings of 
Tusouiy. See ode L lib. i. 1» 1, et «L 

29. <« Censor^** ^-c] The Roman 
knights* attired in the robe called trabea, 
were summoned toappear before the cea. 
ser (see Ainsw. Censor), and to salute 
him in passing bj, as their names were 
called OTcr. They led their horses in 
their hand. 

Are you to boast, says the philosopher 
to his pupil» because the censor is your 
relation (tuum). and tbat when you pass 
in procession before him, with your 
knight's robe on, you may claim kindred 
^ith him ? 

30. " Tr^ippings to the people-^"'} q, d, 
lliese are for the ignorant vulgar to ad- 
mire. The ornaments of your dress you 
may exhSnt to the mob ; they will be 
pleased with such gewgaws, and respect 
you accordingly. 

The word phalerae-arum signifies trap- 
pings* or ornaments for horses ; also a 
sort of OTBament worn by the knights ; 
but these no more ennobled the man, than 
those did the horse. 

— .♦• / know you inlimately,** Jr^O I"*- 
aide and out, as we say ; therefore you 
can't deceive me. 

31. " Does it not thame sfou,** $€.] Do 
you feel no shame at your way of life, 
you that are boasting of your birth, for- 
tune, and quali^, and yet leading the 

' life of a low profligate mechanic ? 

Natta signifies one of a sorry, mean 
occupation, a dirty mechanic* But here 
the poet means somebody of this name, 
or at least who deserves it by his profli- 



gate and worthless character. See Hor. 
sat. vi. lib. L L 124 ; and Jcrv. sat viiU 
I. 95. 

32. ^ffeis ttupified wHh »fc^.**] He 
has not all his faculties clean <^ capable 
of discernment, as you have, therefore 
u more excusable than you are* By 
long contracted habiu oif vice be has 
Btupified himself. 

— *< Fat hath mcreasedt ^c] Pingue^ 
for pinguedo. These words are, I con- 
ceive, to be taken in a moral sense; and 
by fibris, the inwards or entrails, is to be 
understood the mind and undelratandiog, 
the judgment and conscience, the in- 
ward man, which, like a body over- 
whelmed with Ikt, are rendered torpid* 
dull, and stupid, so as to have no seiTse 
and feeling of the nature* of evil re- 
UMining. See Fs. czix. -70, former 
part. 

33. " He is not to blame*^*2 »• «• Com- 
paratively. See Juv. sat ii. 115 — 19. 

— " He knows not,** ^c,"} He is insen- 
sible of the sad cousequences of vice, 
such as the loss of reputation, and of 
the comforts of a virtuous life. He baa 
neither judgment to guide him, nor con- 
science to reprove him. 

34. '* Overwheltned,'*} Sunk into Uie 
very depths of vice, like one sunk to Ihe 
bottom of the sea. 

— " Bubble qgain,** ^fc] i. e. He doea 
not emerge, rise up again. Metaplu 
from divers, who plunge to the bottom 
of the water, and when they rise again, 
make a bubbling of the surface as they 
approach the top. 

Therefore, O young man, beware of 
imitating, by thine idleness and 
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*' Or because robed you salute the ceitsor (as) yours ?— 

'^ Trappings to the |jeople— I know you intimately and tho- 

^' roughly. 30 

" Does ii not shame you to live after the manner of dissolute 

" Natta ? 
" But he is stupified with vice, rich fat hath increased in his 
"Inwards : he is^ not to blame : he knows not what he may 

" lose, and with tlie deep , 
" Overwhehned, he does not bubble again at the top of the 

" water." 
Great father of gods ! will not to punish cruel 35 

Tyrants by any other way, when fell desire 
Shall stir their disposition, imbued with fervent poison ; 
1/et them see virtue, and let tliem pine away, it being left. 
Did the brass of the Sicilian bullock groan more, 
Or the sword hanging from the golden ceiling, did it 40 

More afiiight the purple neck underneath ; " I go. 



spending of time, this wretched man, 
lest thou shouldst bring thyself iiUo the 
. san^e deplorable state. 

36. Bif any other wayl Than by giving 
them a sight of the charms of that virtue, 
which they have forsaken, and to which 
they cannot attain. Haud veiis—- ». e, 
noli. 

— When dire lust, ^-c] When they 
, find their evil passions eiciting them to 
acts of tyranny. See Ain&w. Libido, 
No. I, 3. 

37. Imbued wUh fervent poum.'] Tincta 
•^imbued, full of, abounding (met.) 
with the inflaming venom of cruelty, 
which pnay be called the poison of the 
miud, baleful and fatal as poison in its 
destructive influence. 

38. Let them see virtue.'] Si virtus hu- 
roanis ocuHs conspiceretur, miros amores 
excitaret sui. Sknxc. This would he 
the case with the good and virtuous; 
but it would have a contrary effect to^ 
wards such as are here mentioned; it 
would fill them with horror and dismay, 
and inflict such remorse and stings of 
conscience, as to prove the greatest tor- 
ment which they could endure. 

r~ Let them pine away.'} For the loss 
of that which they have forsaken and 
despised, as well as from the despair of 
ever retrieving it. 

-- It beinii leJ^A i. e, Virtute relicta. 
Abl.ab»ol. 



39. The Sicilian brnHodk, j^c] AlladiDg 
•o the story of Phalaris's brazen bull. 
Perillus, an Athenian artificer, made a 
figure of a bull ui braes, and gaflt it 
to Phalaris, tyrant of Syracuse, as an 
engine at torment t the hull was hollow ; 
a man put into it, and set over a larg9 
fire, would, as the brass heated and tor- 
mented him, make a noise which mttbt 
be supposed lo imitate the roaring o? a 
bull. Hie tyrant accepted the present, 
and ordered the experiment to...be fint 
tried on the inventor Hima^. Comp. 
Juv. sat. XV. 122, note. 

40« The sword hanging, j-c] Damo- 
cles, the flatterer of Dionysius, the SiciU 
Man tyrant, having greatly extolled the 
happiness of monarchs, was ordered, 
that he might be convinced of his mis- 
take, to be attired, as a king, in royai 
apparel ; to be seated at a table spread 
with the choicest viands, but withal, t* 
have a naked sword hung over bis head, 
suspended by a single hair, with the 
point downwards; which so terrified 
Damocles, that he could neither taste 
of the dfttntiesy nor take any pleasure in 
bis magnificent attendance. 

41. Purj)le neck* jfcj >• e. Damocles^ 
who was placed under the point of the 
suspended sword, and magnificently ar- 
rayed in royal purple garments. Me« 
too.— 'Purpureas cervices, forpurpurean^ 
cervicem— synec 
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' 1m lis pnecipites,* quam si sibi dicat ; ei intus 
Palleat infelix, quod proxima nesciat uxor? 

Siepe oculos, memini, tangebam parvus olivo^ 
Gr»ndia si noliem morituri verba Catonis 
Dicere, non sano multum laudanda ma^istro; 
Que pater adduciis sudans audiret amicis : 
Jure; elenim id suminuni, quid dexl^r senio ferret, 
Scire erat in vote ; damnosa canicula quantum 
Raderet ; angustee coilo non fkilier orese * 
Neu quis callidior buxum torquere flagello. 
, Haud tibi inexp^rtutn, curvos deprendere mores ; 
Quaeque docet sapiens, braccatis illita Medts, 



45 



50 



41-^2. ** Ig9, I go" 4«,] A person 
within the buU of PfaAUurk would not 
litter more dreactful groans ; ner would 
one seated like Damocles, under the 
•harp point of a sword, su sp e nd e d over 
his head by a single horsehair, feel more 
uneasy, than the man who is desperate 
with gailt, BO as to give hfanself over 
tRNT lost* and to have nothing else to 
•OT, than, '< I am going, I am phniging 
^'lUdlong into destruction, nothing 
♦• can sav« me.** 

4S— >ff. ITithin wtkapp^.'] Having ma. 
Iwll, as it were, in his conscience. 

43. Turn pale "} Pktleo lit^ally sign!, 
flea to be pale— as this often arises from 
fear and dread, palleo is ns^ to denote 
fearing, to stand in fear of, per meton. 
Bo Hoa. lib. iii. ode zxvii. L S7, 8. 

'^Mediagque/^uwki 
Palluit auda». 

In the above passage of Horace, pal- 
leo, though a verb neuter, is used active- 
ly, as here by Pereius; likewise l>efore, 
•at. i. 1. 1 84, where palles is used me>- 
tooymicaUy for hard studying, which 
oocaaions paleness of countenance. 

-^Nearest imft, ^Ifc] His conscience 
tormented with the guih of crimes, 
which he dares not reveal to thr near. 
cat friend that he has, not even to the 
wife of his bosom, who is the nearest of 
all. 

44. Bttmear'd myei^eSf ^c ] The phi- 
losopher here relat«;s some of his boyish 
pranks. I used, says he, when T was a 
Kttle boy, and had not a mind to learn 
my lesson, to put oil into my eyes, to 
make them look bleary, that my master 
might suppose they really were to, and 
excuse me my task. 



4S^-^. GrMtt words of dying Cah,"] 
Calo of Utfo« is here meant, who kUled 
hinlself that he might not fall into the 
hands of Julius Cwsar, after the defrat 
of Pompey. His supposed last delibe. 
ration with himself before his death, 
whether he should stab himself, or fall 
ffito the hands of C^toar, was given ks 
m theme ftnr the boys to write on ; then 
they were to get the declamation, which 
they composed, by heart, and repeat it 
by way of exercising them in elo- 
^uetice. 

4tf. JftttA it.he prnhtdJ] It was the 
custom for the parents and their friends 
lo attend on these exercises of their 
children, which the master was sure to 
commend very highly, by Way of flatter- 
ing the parents with a noUott of the 
progress 'and abilitieB of their children, 
not without some view, that the parents 
should compliment the master on the 
pains which he had taken with his 
scholars. 

— * Insane*'] Thb does not meail that, 
the master was mad, hut that, in com- 
mending and praising such puerUe per- 
formances, and the vehemence with 
which he did it, he did not act like one 
that was quite in his right senses. 

47. Sweating — ] i. e. With the eager- 
ness and agitation of his mind, that I 
might acquit myself well before him and 
the friends which he might bring to hear 
me declaim. See above, note on 1. 46, 
Na 1. 

48. With reason* $c.] Jure — not widi- 
out cause.-- 9. d. My father might well 
sweat with anxiety ; for instead of study- 
ing bow to acquit myself with credit on 
these occasions, it was the height of toj 
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" I go headlong," (than if any one should «ay to hhnself,) and| 

within 
Unhappy, should turn pale at what his nearest wife must h% 

ignorant of? 
I remember, that I, a little boy, oft^n besmeared my eyea 

with oil, 
If I was unwilling to learn the great words of dying 44 

Cato, much to be praised by my insane master ; 
Which my father would near sweating, with the ftiends ha 

brougnt : 
With reason ; for it was the height of my wish to know what 
The lucky sice would bring, how much the mischieyous ace 
Would scmpe off— not to be deceived by the neck of tlie nar- 
row jar — J56 
Nor that any one should whirl more skilfully the top with a 

scourge. 
It is not a thing unej^perienced to you, to discover crooked 
morals, 
And the things which the wise porticO| daub'd over with the 

trowser'd Medes, 



ianbiti«n to know tbe chancM of the 
cNce, play at chuck, and whip a top» bet- 
ter than any other boy. 

49. Lucky tke, j;c,2 Dexter, lucky, 
ftntunate — from dexter, the right hand, 
which was oippoaed tbe lu<!kyside, as 
einister, the left, was accounted un-' 
iiicky. 

The sice — the six — the highest num- ' 
ber on the dice, which won. 

^^Muckievous ace, 4r<*0 The ace was 
the uoluckiest throw on tb^ dice, and 
lost all. See Aiifsw. Canicuia, Ko. 5. 

It was the summit of his wi»b to bo 
able to calculate the chai\ces of the 
. dice ; as, what he should win by throw- 
ing a sis, and what be should lose if he 
threw an ace. How much a sice, ferret, 
might bring, i. e. add, contribute to his 
winoings->how much. the ace, raderet, 
night scrape off, i, e. diminish, or take 
furay from them. I^Ietapb. from di- 
minishing a thing, or lessening its bulk 
by scraping it. 

50. ?^eck ^ the narrow jar.'] Orcasig^ 
Bifies a jjjar, or like earthen vessel, which 
bad a long narrow neck : tbe boys used 
1(0 fix the bottom in the ground, and try 
to chuck, from a little distance, nuts, or 
•Imonds, into the mouth ; those which 
they chucked in wete their pwii» anil 

VOL. a. 



tboae which missed the mouth, aod Idl 
on the ground, they lost. 

I made it my study, says he, to un* 
derstand tbe game of the orca, and to 
chuck so dextroudy as not to miss the 
mouth, however narrow the neck migh( 
be. 

51. Tke top."] BuxMs — ^lit thebox-tcee» 
box- wood. As the children's tops were 
made of this, therefore, per meton. it is 
used to denote a top, as well as any 
thing else made of box-wood. Consis- 
tently with his plan, he was determined 
to excel, even in whipping a top. 

52. Uftexperienced, 4fcJ The philoso- 
pher makes use of what he baa beea 
saying, by way of remonstrance with hia- 
pupil. You, says lie, are not a child aa 
I was then, therefore it does not become 
you to invent excuses to avoid your 
studies, in order to follow childish a- 
musements — ^you know better, you have 
beep taught the precepts of wisdom apd 
moral philosophy, and know by expe- 
rience the difference between right and 
wrong. V 

-^ Crooked moralt,] Morals which de*> 
▼iate from the straight rule of right. M9* 
taph. from things that are bent, bowed* 
crooked, and out of a straight line. 

53. fFisf portico.} Meton. tbe plape 
2 L 
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Porticus: insomnis quibus et detonsajuventus 
Invigilat, siliquis et gi-andi pasta polentt, 
£t tibi, quse Samios deduxit liiera ramos, 
Surgentem dextro monslravit limite calletn. 
Steitis adhuc ? laxumque caput, compage solutft 
Oscitat hesternum, dissutis undiqiie mails ? 
Est aliquid quo tendis, et in quod dirigis arcum ? 
An passim sequeris corvQ3 testdque luroque, 
Securus quo pes ferat, atque ex tempore vivis ? 

Helleborum frustra, cum jam cutis aegm tumebk, 
Poscentes videas. Venienti occurrite morbo ; 
Et quid opus Cratero magnos promittere montes ? 
Discite, 6 miseri ! et causas cognoscite rerum : 
Quid sumus : et quidnam victuri gignimur : ordo* 



55 



69 
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where wUdom is taught, put for the 
teacben. The Stoif» were so called, - 
from 9-««, a portico, in Athens, spacious, 
and finely embellished, where they used., 
lo meet and dispute. 

55. Daubed over, ^c."} On the walls of 
the portico were painted the battles of 
the Medes and Persians with the Athe- 
nians, who, with their kings Xerxes and 
l>ariu8, were defeated^ Miltiades, Le- 
onidas, and Themistocles, Athenian ge- 
nerals, at Marathon, Tbermopyl«» and ' 
en the ccMMt of Salamis. 

~^Tn»wser*d Medet^l The bracca was a 
peculiar dress of the Medes, which, like 
trowsers, reached from the loins to the 
andes. See Ju'v. sat ii. I. 169, note. 

54. Which,"} i.e. The things taught 
by the Stoics. 

-^•Sleepiest yinUh.'] The young men 
who follow the strict discipline of the 
Stoics, and allow themselves but little 
aleep, watching over their studies night 
and day. 

•—^Aorn.] After the manner of tlie 
Stoics, who did not suffer their hair to 
grow long. See Juv. sat. ii. 114, 15. 

55. Bean-pods.'] Siliqua is ihi^ husk, 
pod, or shell of a bean, pea, or the like; 
also the pulse therein : put here to de^ 
note the most simple and frugal diet. 
Juv. sat zi. 1. 58. 

— 4 great jmdding-l Polenta — barley- 
flour, dried at the fire and fried, after 
soaking in water all iiight. ' Ainsw. 
This made a sort of fried pudding, or 
cake^ and waa a kind of coarse food. 

56. And to thee, the tetter, ^c.} The 
Iwo horns; or branches^ as Persiua calls 



them, of the letter t, were chosen, by 
Pythagoras, to demonstrate the two dif- 
ferent paths of virtue and vice, the ngbt 
branch leading to the former, Ihe left t# 
the latter: it was therefore called bis * 
letter : and Persius calls the two branches, 
into which the t divides itself, Samios, 
from Samos, an isTand in the Ionian 
sea, where Pythagoras was bom, wha 
hence was c^ed the Samian philoso-* 
pher, and the t the Samian letter. 

57. Shewn (he path risit^, 4*^] i.,e. He 
had been well instructed m the doctrine 
of Pythagoras, concerning the way to 
virtue. 

Litera Pythagoree discrinune secta 6J» 

comi, , 
Humana mUs spedem preejerre videtup. 
Mart* 

58. Da jf€U still snore f] Thou, who 
hast been taught better things, from the 
principles and practices of the Stoics and 
Pythagoreans, art thou sleeping till ai> 
most noon? See 1* 4« 

— Tour tax head, ^c,"} In sleep, the 
muscles which raise the head, and keep 
it upright, are all relaxed, so that the 
head will nod, and drop, as if it had no- 
thing to confine it in its place : this is 
often seen in people who sleep as they 
sit 

59. Town, ^c] From the sleepiness 
and fatigue occasioned by yesterday's 
debauch are you yawning as if .your jawi 
were ripped asunder ? JDissutis^meUpb. 
from the parting, or gaping, of tbings 
sewed together, when unstitched^ or 
ripped asunder. Mala signifies ^Iher 

the cbeek» or the jaw-bone. 
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Teaches, i/vrbich the sleepless and shorn youth 

Watch over, fed with bean-pods and a great pudding t 65 

And to thee, the letter, which hath severM the aamian branches. 

Hath shewn the path rising with the right-hand limit. 

Do you still snore i and does your lax head, with loosenM join- 

Yawn From what happened yesterday, with cheeks unsewM'in 
all parts ? ' 

Is there any thing whither you tend ? and to what do you di- 
rect your bow ? 60 

Or do you follow crows up and down with a potsherd and mud. 

Careless whither your foot may carry you : and do you live 
from the lime ? 
In vain hellebore, when now the sickly skin shall swell. 

You may see people asking for. Prevent Uie coming disease ; 

And what need is there to promise great mountains to Craterus ? 

Learn, O miserable creatures, and know the causes of things, 

What we are, and what we are engender^ to live : what order 



Oacitat hesternum. ' Graedsm. q* d» 
^awn forth yesterday's debauch. 

Oscitando evaporai, et edormit hestemam 
crapulam, Maet. 

60. Is there any things j-c] Have you 
any pursuit, end, or point in view ? 

'^Direct your bow, ^fc] What do you 
aim at ? Metaph. taken from an archer's 
aiming at a mark. 

61. Follow crows, 4r<^.] .Or do you 
ramble about, you know not why, nor 
whither, like idle bpys, that follow crows 
to pelt them with potsherds and mud, 
in order to take them ? (as we should 
•ay, to lay salt upon their tails. ) A pro-> 
verbial expression to denote vain, un- 
profttabte, and foolish pursuits. 

62. Life from the tiuie.] EiX tempore-'-' 
without any fixed or premeditated plant 
and looking no farther than just the 
present moment. 

63. In vain helUbore, ^c'\ The herb 
hellebore was accounted a great cleanser 
of noxious humours, ^therefore adminis- 
tered in dropsies. 

When the skin is swoln with a dropsy, 
it is too late to begin with remedies, in 
▼ery many cases. 

64. FreveiU^ ^c ] The wisest way is to 
prevent the disorder by avoiding the 
causes of it, or by checking its first ap- 
proaches, Occurrite^-^raeet it in its way 
to attack you* 



PrinctpHi ohsta : sero medicina paratur, 
Cum meUQ per Ungai invaluSre moras, 

Ovio. 

65. What meed is there, j-c] What 
need have you to let tha distemper get 
such an head, as thttt you may be offer- 
ing mountains of gold for a cure. Cra- 
terus was the physician of Augustus- 
put here for any famous and skilful prac* 
titioner. 

The po6t, here, is speaking figurative- 
ly, and means, that what he says of th« 
distempers of tlia body should be kp- 
plied to those of the mind ; of which «U 
be says is equally true. 

The first approaches of vice are to I>e 
watched against, and their progress pre- 
vented ; otherwise, if disregarded till ad- 
var^ced into habits, th^ may be too ob- 
stinate for cure. Comp. 1. 32 — 4. 

66. LearUf <Jx.] ilere the philosopher 
applies what he has, been saying, by way 
of reproof and reraonbtrauce, in a way of - 
inference— Learn then, says he, ye 
miserable youths, who are giving way to 
sloth,, idleness, and neglect of your 
studies— learn, before it be too late, the 
causes, the final causes of things, which 
are the great objects of moral philoso^ 
phy, which teacheth us the causes and 
purposes for which all things were made. 

67. l^'^hat we are] Both as to ho^f' 
and soul ; hpw frail and trau;»itory as .^ 
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Quia datus : et mettt qua mollis fleKus, et undie. 
Quis modiM arffento : quid ff^ optare : quid aspel* 
Utile nummus habet : palrieeWrisque propinquia, - 
Quantum elargtri deceal : qu^m te Deus esse 
Jussit ; et humanft quil parte locatus es in re-^ 
Disce : nee invideas, quod multa iidelia putett 

in locufrfete penu, defensis pihguibus Umbris; 
St piper, et perns, Marsi inonumenta clientis : 
Mlpnaque quod piimft nondum defecerit orci. 
Hie aliquis de gente hircosi centurionum 



70 



75 



the one, kow noble and exalted ai to 
tbe other. 

67. Whai we are engendered, j-c] To 
What end and purpon we are b^ottett, m 
order to lite in tbia worlds, and what 
life we are to lead 

67—- 8. fyhat order is given ] In what 
mhk or degree of life we are placed. 

68. BywhatiJbaytkeiuimingy^^e*'} Me- 
taph. to denote the wise, weil-prdered, 
and weU'.directed management, and right 
conduct of our affairs; as cba^oteers 'ta 
the cftcns used all their care and ma- 
nagement in turning the meta, or goal, 
flio as to avoid touching it loo nearly. 
To touch it with the inward wheel of the 
chariot^, jet soas but to touch it. Was the 
dioice art of the charioteer: this they 
cdled ^ringere metam ; as to escape the 
danget in the, performance of it they 
called evitare metatn. 

Metoquefervidit 
SvUata rotis, Hoa.ode I. 

If they performed not this tety dex- 
Vrwisly, they were in danger of having 
' the diariot and tbemsdves dashed to 
^ie<Jes. 

*->^And cf the ftater.'\ Another meta- 
phor to the same purpose, alluding to 
tbe nanmachia, or ship-races, wherein 
there were likewise placed metse; and 
flie chief art was, when they came to 
the meta, to tack Uieir ship so dex- 
troudy, as to sail as near as possible 
round it, yet so as to avoid running 
l^fttst il See Mn. v. 129^31. 

It was one part of moral philosophy f 
to teadi the attainment of .the best end, 
by the safest, easiest, and best means, 
avoiding aU difficulties and dangers as 
^nuch as possible. 

69. What meamte to moneyl What 
Ihxiits t>r bounds to pnt to our desires 
lifter it, soas to tm>id corctousness. 



^irhat it ii right to ««%•] Or pray 
for. See sat ii. per tot. 

69—70. Rough money, ^c] iTite true 
u«B of money, for this alone can make it 
usefnU Asper nuramus is coined gold 
or silver ; so called from tbe coughnesa • 
which is raised on the surface by tha 
figures o^ letters stamped On it. 

Kot only money, but all wroUgbt nr 
chased silver or gold« u signified by tbe 
epithet asper. 

Foiawiper^, • Jn*r. sat xtv. L eo* 

Cymbta^e afgentAperfifCta aitqueosperh 
l^^k, JExk, V. 1. S67. 

7a Our country i j-c] What we owe, 
and, consequently, iHistt it becomes us to 
pay, to our coirati^, "owtt l^lnftiotis, and 
fHends, &c. 

71. HHtom the deHy commanded, jv.] 
Quem— what manner of person it is tbi! 
will of heaven you sh(>ttld be in yoUr 
station. 

7S. Tn what part placed, |-c.] Locatua. 
Iffetajph. Arom the placing people ac* 
cording to their rank on the benches at 
the tfa^eatres ; or from sdldiers, who are 
placed in particular stations as centinels, 
itc, which they must not forsake, but 
by leave, or order, of the commander, 
llius the stoics taught that every man 
was placed, or stationed, in some des- 
tined part of the human system (hu< 
ibana re), which he must not quit at his 
own will and pleasure, but solely by tht 
permission or command of the deity. 

7 J. Learn.] Get a thoroogh, practice 
knowledge of the above-mentioned ftn* 
portent particulars, and then you need 
not envy any body. 

—Ajar stinh, ^c] N«r envy atay 
great lawyer the presents which are 
made him, of snch x^uantities of provi« 
sions, that they grow stale and putrid 
before he can consume theao. JP^ma-i| 
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Is given, and by what way the turning of tbe goal, iOul of Am 

water, may be easy t 
What measure to money^^what it is right to wish-^what loogh 
Money has that is useral. To our coamry, and to dear rdb* 

tions, 
How much it may become to give; whom the Deity commanded 
Thee to be, and in what part thou art placed in the human Bystem—* 
Liearn :-«^nor be envious, that many ajar stinks 
ki a rich store, the iat Umbrians beitig defended, 
And pepper, and gammons of bacon, the monuments of « 

Marstan client, 75 

And because the pikhard has not yet failed from the first jar. 
Here some one, of the stinking race of centurions, ^ 



or us, signifies s store of proyistons. 
Aixsw. 

74. Fat tTmbriant.] The Umbrian and 
the Marsian were the most plentiful of 
all the provinces in Italy. 

— Being defended — ] Ably and strenu- 
ously, in some great causes, iii which 
they were defendants-^ they sent presents 
of provisions to their counsel, and this 
in such quantities, that they could liot 
use them while they were good. 

7 si And pepper, ^c] And that there 
is pepper, Sec. in the lawyer's store. 
'JThe poet means Co ridfcule such vile 
presents, as after him Juvenal did. See 
Juv. tat. vii. 119 — 21. 

— Monuments f ^c.j Monumcntum> or 
tnonimentum (from moneo) a memorial 
of any person or thing. The poet calls 
these presents of the Marsiaps, monu- 
ments, or memorials of them, because 
, they were the produce of their country, 
and bespake from whence they came as 
presents, to refresh their counsel's me- 
mory ~ concerning his Marsian clients, ^ 
who were, perhaps, plaintiffs in the cause 
against the Umbri. 

76. Because the pSkhard^^c] Because 
A second jar of pickled herrings, or pil- 
cluu'ds, was sent, before the first that had 
been sent was all used. 

What fish the mnna was is jiot cei'*- 
taiU) but something, we may suppose, of 
the herring, pilchard, or anchovy kind, 
which was pickled| and put up in jars. 

Th» Stoics were no friends to the 
lawyers; not that they condemned the 
profession itself, but because it induced 
men to sell their voices, in order to gni- 



tify tbeir Covetous desire of gain, whidg 
by the way, could not be very con8idM><* 
able, if itxonsiste^ only in auch fees at. 
are above mentioned. Coa>p. Jirv. aat» 
vii. 106—21. 

However, Persius makes hk phik»* 
soplier, in his diniourse to his pupOs, 
take an opportunity of ridiculing tiM 
lawyers, with no little contempt and 
severity, by telling the young men, tha$^ 
if possessed of all the viduable principlea 
of moral philosophy, they need not envy 
the fees of the lawyers, which, by tb«, 
way, he represents in the most ridi<;MloB9 
and contemptible light. 

77. Here someane, ^y^] Hie poet hers 
represents the philosopher as anticipafc* 
ing some objections which might be 
made to his doctrine on the sulject of 
studying philosophy, which he does, by. 
way of answering them ; and thus bo 
satirizes the neglect and contempt d 
philosophy by the Roman people, and 
shews the fallacy and absurdity of their 
arguments against it. 

^r-Siinking centurioru.^ Hircosus, ^rona 
hircus, a goat, signifies stinking, ram^ 
mish, smellkig like a goat. 

The centurions, and the lower part of 
^e Roman soldiery, wece very sfevenljs 
seldom pulled off their clothes, and wore 
tlieir beai^s, which they n^ected ; 80 
that, by the nastiness of their persons^ 
th^ smelt rank like goats. 

JPersius makes one of these the spokeft* 
tnan, by which he imeans, doubtless, to 
reflect on the opponents, as if noof 
could be of their party but such « lov^ 
dirty, ignorant fellow as thia. 
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Dicat ; ^^ Quod sapio, satis eat mihi : non ego euro 

*^ Esse quod Arcesilas, serumnosique Solones, 

^ Obetipo capite, et figentes lumine terrain ; 

^ Murmura cum secum^ et rabiosa silentia rodunt^ 

^ Atque exporrecto trutinantur verba labello, 

*^ iE)groti veteris meditantes somnia : gigni 

** De nihilo nihilumj in t^ihilum nil posse reverti. 

^ Hoc est, quod palies I cur quis non prandeat, hoc est !" 

His populus ridet ; inultumque torosa juventus 

Ifigeminat tremulos, naso crit»paiite, cacbinnos. 

Tnspice ; nescio quid trepidat mihi pectus, et segris 
Paucibus exsuperat gravis lialitus ; iuspice sodes, 



80 



85 



•ja *« Whea tknow,** ^j-c] Thefounifa. 
tion of all contempt of knowledge is self. 
MrfRriency* 

1 know enongh to answer my pur- 
jne/tf says the centurion; I don't want 
t» be wiser. 

79» " ArcetUat,**] An JEolian by birth, 
«bd sdidar to Folemon ; afterwards he 
csme t4^ Athens, and joined himself to 
Oantor, and became the founder of an 
academy.. He opposed Z^no's opinions, 
and heldy that nothing could be certainly 
known. 

Persiufv ptobabIy» who was a Stoic, 
ifeeaas here to give him a rub, by sup- 
jpKMtng thra ignorant c^nturicm to men- 
tioii him as a great man. 

— '* IVretcked So/ofM.*'] Solon was one 
of the wise men of Greece, and the great 
lawgiver at Athens. 

1 would not give a farthing, says the 
centurion, to be such a philosopher as 
Arcesilas, or as wise as Solon, who was 
always making himself miserable with 
labour and study, or indeed as any such 
people as Solon was-— (Solones. } 

Sa *• Head auny.**} An action which 
"tfte philosophers much used, as having 
Ibe appearance of ' modesty and subjec- 
tioa. See Hoa. sat. v. lib. ii. i, 92. 

80. <• Fmng the eyes on the ground.^*"} 
As in deep thought. / 

Figentes lumine terrain. Hypallage — 
tor figentes lumina in terram. 

81. ** Murmurs fmththemselves.**2 Per- 
aons in deep meditatton are apt some- 
times to be muttering to themselves. 

— '^Mad sUence,** ^c^l They observed 
a silence, which, being attended with re- 
dlining the head, fixing their eyes on 



the ground, and only now and then iir- 
terrupted by a muttering between the 
teeth, as if they were gnawing or eating 
their words, made those who saw them 
take them for madmen, for they appeared 
like melandioly mad. Perhaps rabiosa 
silentia may allude to the notion of 
mad-dogs, who are supposed never to 
bark. 

82. " Words are weighed,"* ^-c] Tru- 
tinantur — metaph. from weighing in 
scales: so these philosophers appear to 
be balancing, i. e. deeply considering, 
their words, with the lip pouted out; 
an action frequently seen in deep 
thought. 

83 »« Meditating the dreams" ^c.l 
Sick men's dreams are proverbial for 
thoughts which are rambling and inco- 
herent $ as such the centurion represents 
the thoughts and researches of these 
philosophers: of this he gives an in- 
stance— ^ 

83—4. ** Nothing can be • produced,** 
^c^q.d. £x nihilo nil fit — This was 
looked on as an axiom among many of 
the ancient philosophers, and so taken 
for granted, that the centurion is here 
supposed to fleride those, who took' the 
pains to get at it by study, as much as 
^e should do a man who should labour 
hard to find out that two and two make 
four. 

But we are taught, that God made 
the world out of matter, which had no 
existence till he created it, contrary to 
the blind and atheistical notion of the 
eternity of the worlid, or of the world's 
being Qod, as the Stoics and others 
< taught. 
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May say ; ^^ What I know is enough for me. I don\ care 
^' To be what Arcesilas was/ and the wretched Solons, 
^' With the bead awry, and fixing the eyes on tlie ground, 80 
^^ When murmurs with themselves, and mad silence they aie 

" gnawiiig, 
** And words are weighed with a slretchM-out lip, 
>^ Meditating' the dreams of an old side man — that nothing cam 
^^ Be produced from notkingy nothing can be returned into nothings 
^^ Is this what you study ? Is it this why one should not dine ?"* 

The people laugh at this, and much the brawny youth 
Redoubles the tremulous loud laughs with wrinkling nose. 

^^ Inspect : 1 know not why my breast trembles, and from 
" my sick ' 
^^ Jaws heavy breath abounds : inspect, I pray you**— 



S5. <' li lAu what you study ^**] FftUes 
— lit^ art pale. See note on sat. i 1. 
124. 

'^^ Should rua dineT'] Is it ftnr this' 
that j(m philosophers half-starre your- 
selves with fastiDg, * that your heads may 
be clear. 

Mente uti recte non possomus mqlto 
eibo et potione completi. Cic. Tusc. 
Quaest. 5» Quis for aliquis — ^lit. aokne 
one. 

. 86. Tfte peopli laugh at this."} At these 
words the people, who are the supposed 
bearers of this oenturioQi burst into a 
horse-laugh. 

•— Tlftff brawny youth, Jj^cJ} The stout, 
brawny young fellows, the soldiers who 
stood around, were highly delighted 
with the centurion^ jokes upon the phi- 
losophers, and with repeated loud laugh- 
ter proclaimed their highest approba- 
tion. 

87. TremuUms loud langhs."] Cachin- 
nus signifies a loud laugh, particularly 
in derision or scorn — tremulos denotes 
the trembling or shaking of the yoiee in 
laughter, as ha ! -ha ! hi| ! - 

"-^IVrit^kiing nose.^ In laughter the 
nose is drawn up in wrinkles. See sat. 
i. L 41, note. 

88 •• Inspect,** ^c] The philosopher 
baving ended the supposed speech of 
the centurion f^^nst the study of phi- 
losophy, now relates a story, by way of 
answer ; in order to stjew, that a man 
who rejects and ridicules the principles 
of philosophy^ which are to heal the 



disorders of the mind, acts as fatal a par^ 
as he who, with a fatal distemper in hia 
body, should reject and ridicule the ad- 
vice of a physician, creo act against it, 
and^thus at last destroy himself. Th« 
qui, !• 90, is a relative without an ania* 
cedent,, but may be supplied thus— 

Let us suppose a man, who finding 
himself ill, says to a physician, ** Pray, 
«< doctor, ^1 my pulse, observe my case;, 
" examine what is the matter with me." 
— -Inspice. 

— " / know not why,** 4r<^.J I donit 
know how or what it is, but I find an 
unusual fluttering of my heart. 

89. " Beavy breath abounds,"*'} I feel 
an heaviness and oppresstoo of breath, 
a difficulty of breathing : which seems 
here meant, quickness of pulse and 
difficulty of breathing are usual symp- 
toms of feverish complaints, especially of 
^he inflammatory kind ; also a fetid 
smell of the breath, which gravis al^ 
denotes. 

— ** Inspect, I pray you,**] Feeling 
himself ill, and not knowing how it may 
end, he Is very earnest for the physi- 
cian's advice, and again urges his re-^ 
quest. 

So would it vbe vrith regard to philo>. 
sophy ; if men felt, as they ought, the 
disorders of their mind, and dreaded tlae 
consequences, they would not despise 
philoso)ihy, which is the great healer of 
the distempered mind, but apply to it 
as earnestly as thi« sick man %> the 
physician. ♦ " 
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Qui dictt medico ; jussus reqoiesoere, postquam 

Tertia compositas vidit nox currere ^enas, 

De inaiore domo, tncxHce silieiue lagenS, 

JjBMBL kHuro aibi Surrenliaa rogavit. 

«* Heus, bone, lu palles.'* Nihil est. ^' Videas tamen 

^' Quicquid id est : surgit taciie tibi lutea pettig.'' 

At tu detenus palles ; ne sis mihi tutor ; 

Jamprideai. hunc sepeii : tu restas? ^* Pei^, taoebo.'^ 

Turgidus hie epulis, atque albo ventre lavatur ; 
Gutture su^)hureas lente exhaknte mephites. 
Sed tremor inter vina subit, calidomqu^e triental 
Sxcatit e ritanibus : dentes crepueve retecti ; 
Uncta cadunt lax is tunc pulmeotaria labris : 
Hinc tuba, candelaeu T^ndemque baatulus alto 



90 



istud, 
95 



100 



aa Oakr^d tQ rut.'] 9e|qg 0l4«r^ 
1^ due plqwciaQ to go to bed, m^ )^p 
Iii|ii«elf quiet. 

90—1* 4^a» a thifd nighi.] TJiP p*? 
^••t. after about tb?ee da^rs obis^rvaiice 
oC ^ doctor's prescription, fiod^ his 
ftivcrgDn«^ the •ymptums Taui^he^ und^ 
fcia piplse quite composed and ca|m. 
As ipoii as be finds t|u8, b^ lo^gets bin 
||ijsici«nt and his danger, and falls to 
•aCiiis and drinking again as usui^. 

9S. GreaUr h(mse,} He sends to ^me 
lidi friand, or neighbour, for sonie sur- 

itine wine ; which was a ^wst\l winei 

t apt to affect the bead, as ?liny obr 



Swremliw^ vma caput non tenent* 

Plii?. xxiii. c. 1. 
Ifaercfora, drun]^ in a smaJl quantity, 
mii^t not bave been hurtful ; especially 
40 Uiis kind of wine wss very old, and 
tberiefore very soft and mild, before it 
was drunk. 

'—AJlngon moderately thirsting ] Per- 
•ODS who thirst but little, drinl^ but Ik- 
do : this idea seems to be used here, 
loetapborically, to denote a ^agon that 
did not require much to fill it — t. e, ^ 
moderate sized flagon, but yet holding 
^enough to hu^t a man recovering from 
ficktiessy if drunk all at one meal, and 
particularly before bathing> as seems to 
be the case here. 

95. Abfmt to bathe,'] Intending to 
liatbe, wblcbf after much eating an4 
^rtnkipg, was reckoned very unwholiB* 
Comp. Juv. sat. i. L 142-*-^, 



94. <*J3o/ «9arfi»M^."icO Away, 
aftqr a» beigrfy mealt with bis Mly^^ 
of wine and victuals (1. 98. ) he gOm to 
$be h^s, ^ora bni pb:Ki'Ci^> ^- 
pening to m*^ ^i», accosts him with « 
frieuc% conoera, a9d m^sptioiis to hia» 
some symptoms, which appeared as if hf 
bad a dropsy. 

'* Fou ore |>ofo."] S^ya the physi- 
oian ; you Woi^ HI. 

— " It is nothing.**] O, says tbf 
sp9Jpk» I am yefj iridWrOotbrng ails 
ma* 

— *« ZZbvf a^ Q^," 4;c.] Says tbe phy- 
sician^ be it what it may that may oe* 
c^sion such a paleness, I'd have you take 
care of it in time. 

95. y;p«tiv •Nn," *c.] I^uMaa pallia 
...-the dun of a yeUo^r cast,, like tha 
yellow-jauodica, which of^n pisecedes f 
dropsy. 

-^" latently rises.**] Tacite — insensibly, 
by little s^ little, though you mi^y not 
perceive it — quasi sensim* ris^s, swells. 

96. « JoM are palet" 4:c] Says tho 
spark, in ^ buff, to the physician; Jo^ 
are paler than I am^—prqy look to your- 
self. 

— '* Don*t be a tutor.**] " Don't gjva 
** yourself airs, as if you ware my gusE- 
^* dian, and bt^ i^utbori^r over me." 

97. " / hasfe long 4nee^** ^fC.J <? I* 
« is a great wbife since I biiriad my 
»* tutor.** 

— ^' Do you remam f] ** Po you pr%- 
*< sume to take his plsce ?" 
r^** 00 M'^JUUfihnlt,*']'* pi»J.- 
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Who says to a phygkian;-^— being orderM to rest— 'after 90 

A third night hath seen his veins to run composed, 

From a greater house, in a flagon qnoderat^ly thirsting, 

He has asked for himself, about to bathe, mild Surrentine. 

^^ Ho ! good man, you are pale*" ^^ It is nothing." ^^ But liave 

" an eye to it, 
" Whatever it is: your yellow skin silently rises." — 95 

^^ But yoM arc pale— worse^tban 1— don't be a tutor to me, 
** 1 liave long since buried hiip, do you remkini"— " Go CD 

*'— I'll be silent." 
He, turgid with dainties, and with a white belly is bathed, 
His throat slowly exhaling sulphureous stenches : 
But a trembling comes ok whilst at ^is win% and the warm 

triental 100 

Ij[e shakes out of his hands ; his uncoYerM teeth crashed, 
Tlien the greasy soups fall from his loose lips 2 
Hmc^ the ti*ump«t, the handles: and, at last, this happy ftil- 

loW, oti an high 



irepHeer the {Aysidan, ^ go ofi ycmt tt#ki 
ii w^y-^t fftiflll i^y no moT«." 

98. Turgid with dainties.^ Hs^A^ His 
itdmadh and bOW^tt fdR ot ineM and 
tfrftik. 

— ^ ^hite Belti;.'} Wh^n tM Ufet, Or 
«^Te6n, is Ai^tttpeHd, as in the drtfpsf, 
atict thb chyU h not mraed itito blood, 
it drcular«^ iit the f eins and small v^ 
*eU of tb6 skin, tfnd giv6s the ^hole 
body a whit6 or pallid nppetittttic^ 
Hiutr Hoa. lib. il ode it ' 

Cre^ indulgent M dUr^ hi^rapi, 
^ed iiiim pellit, fiiti cauia indrH 

fugerit venis, it apmms albo 
Catpdfe tariguot', 

^U bathed^ i e. H^ ^efrista in 
going Ittto the bith m this tnatinei', 
notwithstanding the warning n^hich bad 
be^n given him. 

99. I^i$ tfirdat tbiioly Whaling, ^c,"] 
the fhmes 0/ the meat and drink a^erfd 
out of th6 stomach into the throat, from 
w!»et)ce thi^y lef^refy discharge them- 
tifelves in filtiiy st^ms. Mephitis idgm- 
t^k a stink, particularly h damp, or 
^rong sulphureOtis sMell tfrfdng ttom 
co*^upl!6d water, fitee JEti, ViL 1. ^4. 
M?phitis was a name ofjtino, because 
fthe was supposed to preside over stink* 
ing exhalations. 

100. A tremtaing cofHit ori, ^-c.] The 
rio'tou^ atld gfuttonotur ui^ to taAe 

VOL. u. . ; 



KAer wtp^, iHd in th# fM^ iiif md 
itt lb« balN iMf, tb^ drMk larg« 
draughts of hot wine, to produce iwMt. 
Uedca JtfV. i«t vifi. 1. 10^. tibei«iNvom 
csalices. Ai olio tittet baddng thif^ 
sometimes drcnk tery hitd, £s# itty 
not^ on Jot. nbi nipr. 

^TfieHi6L2 A tittf« f«M, #IMt 
was h thiM part «f « larger, and bdd 
abotit a giU; tUs he lias in bis band 
full of warm wine, but it is tfioOk out of 
hfa band by Ow <f«mblblg with wbic^ 
he is sel»6d. 

101. His uncovered teeth, jc] Hb 
fdbe being convulsed, the lips are drawn 
asunder, and discover his'teetb,'WbIeh 
grind or gnash— this is fVequeot in con- 
Vulsion-ftts. 

102. Greasy soups, ^t,] Pliltticnta. 
rium, choppedl tneat, with poUaga ^ 
broth^*AiKSw. which undigested medt» 
Tpmited up, resemMes. He was aeis^ 
with a Tioieni vomiting, and brought 
up all the daintie* which be had AlWd 
his stomach with b^re ha went JMo 
the bath. 

— from his loose Hps] HippOCHtt. 
in Prognostic says, tha<, when tbh li^ 
appear loo^ and hanging down, it itf a 
deadly sign. 

lOS.'ffenee the trun^} Of this in* 
iempef^be-he^ d!e<i. Tbe,fiinera)s of 
(h« rich were iftt^udiM with tmmpeU 

2M 
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Compositus lecto, craasisque lutatus amomis, 
In portam ri^idos calces extendit. At ilium 
Hesterni capite induto snbiere Qiiirites. 

Tange, miser, Yenas ; et pone in pectore dextram : 
Nil calet hie. ' Saraniosqne pedes attinge, manusque: 

Non frigent visa est si forte pecaiiia^ sive 

Candida yicini subrisit inolle pqella ; 
Cor tibi rite satit ? Positum est algente catino 
Durum olus ; tet populi cribro decussa iariiia ; 
Tent^mus fauces Tenero latet ulcus in ore 
Putre, quod baud deceat plebeta radere beta. 

Alges. cum excussit membris timor albus aristas: 
Nunc^ race suppositd, fenrescit sanguis, et ixi 



105 



110 



115 



and lights — the poor had only tibiv, 
small pipes which played on the occa- 
aioo. 

105. This happy feliowJ] Beatulus— 
dim. from beatus, happy. Iron. 

103—4. On an high bed, j-c.} Laid 
on an high bier. Compositus here seems 
to express what we mean by laying out 
• corpse, 

104i Daubed wett, ^.] AAer wash- 
ing the corpse with water, they anointed 
it with perfumed ointment, of which 
the amomum, an aromatic shrub, which 
grew in Armenia^ furnished the chief 
ingredient. Th^ aihomum was used in 
embalming; Hence momy or mummy. 
See AiNsw. 

10^. Misrigfd heels, j:^.] The JElomaos 
always carried the dead heels foremost, 
noting thereby their last and final de- 
parture from their house. Rigid^ — u c 
.atiff with death. . 

106. Hesiernal Romans,] See Jut. 
sat iii. 60, note. When a person of 
consequence died,^all the slaves whicti 
be had made free in his life-time at- 
tended the funeral; some, bore the 
corpse, (subiere — put themselves under 
the bier,) others walked in procession. 
These, being freedmen,- were reckoned 
among the Roman citisens; but they 
were looked on in a mean light, and 
were contemptuously called hesterni, 

.Jtomans of yesterdiay — i. e* citiaena 
whose dignity was of very short stand- ' 
ing. '. Thus the first gentleman or no- 
bleman of hh( family was called novus 
homo. So we, in contradistinction to 
^unilies which are old, and have been 
long dignified, say, of some family lately 



ennobled, that it la a SuaSly of yester* 
day. 

106. Ower^dbead-l Wearing the ptJeue^ 
•r cap^ which was the signal of liberty. 
Senrum ad pikum rocare, signified t» 
give a slave his liberty, which they did;; 
among the Romans, by first shaving his 
head, and then putting' a cap upon it. 

107. ** ToucK wretch, my mr».'*] It 
is very evident, from the four last lints, 
that the case, which the philosopher haa 
put, is to he taken in an allegorical 
senses and that, by the conduct of the 
wretched libertine, who rejected hia 

. physiciau's advice;, and proceeded in hia 
absurd courses, dll he fixed i^ cBsorder 
upon him which brought bite to tiie 
grave, he meant to represent the conduct 
of these who despised the philosophers. 
^ those physicians of the mind, and set at 
nought the precepts which th^y taught^ 
till, by A icontinuaBce in their vices, 
their case became desperate, and ended 
.in their destruction. 

However, the opponent is supposed 
to undiirstand what the philosopher 
said, in his story of the libertine, iU' a 
mere literal and gross sense, and is 
therefore repfesented as sayuig, *\ What's 
<* all this to the purpose? What is this 
<* to me? I am not side — I don't w;aBt 
« a physicMm—- try, fieel my pulse." 

— •* On my breaaL''\ To fieel the regu- 
lar pulsation of |ny heart. 

1 oa " N^tiUng is hot here.**] There's n» 
sign of any feverish heat. 

— " Touch the extremes** 4fC.] YouTI 
find there the natural heat; no coldness, 
as in the ^t and hands of a dying man. 
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Bed laid, and daubed over with thick ointments. 
Extends bis rigid beels towards the door: but him 105 

The hestemal Romans, with co^erM nead, sustained. 
** Touch, wretch^ my veins, and put your right hand on my 
^* breast: 
^^ Nothing is hot here : and touch the extremes of my feet and 

^^ hands: i 

" They are not cold." — ** If haply money be seen, or 
" The fair girl of your neighbour smile gently, 1 10 . 

^' Does youf heart leap aright ? — there is placed in a cold dish 
** An hard cabbage, and flour shaken thro' the sieve of the people: 
** Let us try your jaws : a putrid ulcer lies hid in your telnder 

" mouth, ' 

^^ Which it would be hardly becoming to scratch with a pie* 
" beian beet. 
'<< You are cold, when white fear has rous'd the bristles on 
"your limbs: , 115 

^^ Now, witn a torch put under, your blood grows hot, and with 
" anger 



109. **y haply mon^ be teen.**2llen 
the phflotopher explains himself, aiid 
fleems to say, ** I grant that your bodily 
bealUi is.good, but how is your i^ind? 
does not this labour under the diseases 
of ooretousness, fleshly lust, intempe- 
rance, fear, and anger? As a proof of 
this, let me ask you, if a large sum of 
money comes in view, or your neigh- 
bour*s handsome daughter should smile 
upon you, does your heart move calmly 
as it ought, do you feel no desire of 
possessing either?** 

lil. *• There is placed,** ^.] What 
think you of a rile dish of hard, half- 
boiled cabbage, or coleworts, and «oarse 
bread, such as the common people eat. 
Farina is lit meal or flour; here, by 
meton. the bread itself whidi is made 
of it. Shaken through the sieve of the 
people— 4. e, of the poorer sort, who 
used coarse sieves, which let more of 
the bran and husks through, and there- 
fore their bread was coarser than that 
of the gentry. 

IIA Tri/ your jaws*'] Whether they 
can devour such coarse fare, or whether 
you would not find yourself as unable 
to chew, or swallow it, as if you had a 
lore and putrid ulcer lurking in your 
mouth, too tender for such coarse food, 
and which It woidd not be at all fitting 



to injure, by scratching or rubbinf 
against it with vulgar food. 

114. Beet} Betfr— some sort of hard» 
coarte^ tmd unsavoury heib. Aimsw. 
Put here, by meton. for any kind of 
ordinary harsh food. 

If you found this to be the case, you 
may be certafn tiprt you have a luxurioua 
appetite, 

115. fThen white fear, 4><;] Tou said 
that you had no cold in the extremes of - 
your feet and hands->but how is it with 
you when you shudder with fear?— The 
Stoics were great advocates for apathy, 
or freedom from all passions, fear among 
the rest. White fear, so called from the 
paleness of countenance that attends 
it. 

. 115. Rous'd the bristles.'} Arista sig- 
nifies an ear of corn,* or the beard of 
com. Sometimes, by catachresis, an 
hair or bristle, which is often said to 
stand an end when people are -in a 
fright 

116. Now with a torch, 4|-c.], He now 
charges him with the disease of violent 
anger, the blood set on fire, as if a burn- 
ing torch were applied, and eyes spark- 
ling and flashing fire as it were.-.>In this 
situation, says he, you say and do things, 
that even Orestes himself, road as he 
was, would swear were the words and 
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Sciniilknt oculi: discisque, facisque, quod ipse 
Non sani es^e bominis, non sanus juret Orestes. 

actfoitt of A penon out of Ub mum, ihwa 700 io, bj despising the pbiloso* 

89 thity tliou|;li you mtj think jou are phert» and rejecting £eir precepts* 

wdl* bacmte yau iad no fcvtrish heat whiah am the only seaMlM for the 

in your body, yet you ara troublad with diiorder^ of the miiid. 

• fbrar of the ipind every timf you are Thuf the pfailosophor 14 9|ippQ^ to 

•Mfy. Therefore iu this, at well as conclude bis discourse with his oppp. 

«r$i regard to the difttM of eovetout- /nent, leaTing an usefUlJesson on tbe 

ii^i» hnt, lwniiy» and fear, which are minds of hit icUe and laiy pupils, who 

all vIlfaiB you, you aa much ilaad ia pegle^ta^ tMr studies to indulge ia 

i^a4 of a pbyiidan for your mind, aa sMi and Iwurj, not coqsideiing tb« 

this poor wr^cfa whom I baTO beea fetal distempers of their minds, which, if 

apealiing of, stood in need of a phyiician n^gl^cted, nrast end in their destruction. 

tor hit body; nor did he aot more op. 117. OrtUm.} Was the sou of Aga. 

Ipotitely to the dictates of sound reasoa menmon and Ciytemoeejtra. He slew 

bv 4eq[>i9ing Ms phyii^dim, and r^je^iq^ hh Qwu mot)ier, apd ^gysthuf, ber 

l^i laowdiai for hit bodily complaints, adulterer, who h^ n^urdered his fetbaiw 
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^^ Your eyes sparkle, and you do and say, w^at, Orestes himself 
^^ Not in his sound mind, would swear was not the pait of a 
^^ man in his right senses.'* 

He killed Pyrrbus, Ifae ion of Achfllet, ininite humour ^ and addreat, tuims 

in the temple of ApoUo, for mariTiog upon theaMelres, and natundly ooo- 

Hermione, who had been promiaed to eludes, upon their own premises, that 

him hy her fiither Menelaus. Apollo they were greater Ibols than the rest of 

lent furies to haunt him Air the profb^ the jrodd* 

nation ot hb temple, apd Ibroed hhn to Ibe 3^!os were- a proud, harsh, se. 

•zpiate his crimes at the altar of Diana Tare, and sour sect, in many particulafa 

Tanrica. See Jut. sat zv. L 116-^19. not very differtnt from the Cynics. Hm 

See Hon. sat iii. lib. iL L 133, aft laader may Sod an instructive account 

aeq. in which satire Horace, with a de- iMT thehr principles, doctrines,, and prae- 

gree of humpur and raillery peculiar to tioas, as weU as an edifying use made oC 

himself, exposes the docteipe of Iht ttwn, in that masterly performance of 

fitmc philosopher«» which was, that all Dr. Leland, en(itJe4* ** The Advant^gp 

mankind were madmen and fbols, except •* and Necessity of the Cfaiistian Ba«*» 

those of Ihehr own Mill Ihia ha, widi « latiMH*' toliip.110 Wl ^ 
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^ ARGUMENT. 

The sHng of this Saire is particularfy aimed ai Nero; but the 
Poet MS been eautiousy and therefore has written it under the 
notion of Socrates admonishing his pupil^ young Alcibiades: 
under this fiction he attacks Jyero^s unfitness to manage the 

' rein,s of government, his lusty his cruelty y his drunkennessj his 
luxury md effeminacy. He also reprehends thejlattery of 

IjCEM populi tractas? (barbatum haec crede magistrum 
Dicere, soroitio toUit quern dint cicuta.) 
Quo fietus? die hoc, magni pupiUe Pericli* 
Scilicet ingenium, et rerum prudentia Yelox, 
Ante pilos venit ; dicenda, tacendaque, calles! 5 

Ergo, i^bi commotft fervet plebecula bile, 
Fert animus calidse fecisse silentia turbae, 



Line 1. Do yoM maikagef jfc.j Do 70a 
tiike upon joundf the nuuuigeiiieiit of 
public aAin— the gofvnunent of the 
•tate? 

— TM(.] t. e. Let us fuppose, ima- 
gine. 

^^TkebeartUd matUr.J Socrates, who, 
like other phfloiophers, wore a beard, aa 
• marlE td wisdom and gravity; let us 
auppose him thus to diwourse to hif 
pupU Alc&iadea. 
' S. Dire poUmf 4tc] Socrates was put 
to death at Athens, on the acdnsation of 
AnitusandMelitus. He was condemned 
to drhik the juice of hemlock. See 
Jot. sat. ziii L 185, 6, note. 

3. Upon wkut rels^ngf] What are 
your qualifications for thn, that you 
rely upon as sufficient for so arduous an 
undertaking? «t« w$§tvfif^ mj9 Soerataa 



U> Alcibiades. 

—0 pupU, ic^J Tie fafter of young 
Alcibiades left him under the care and 
guardianship of Pericles, who was a wise 
and great statesman; and who adminis- 
tered the afiiiirs of Athens for forty 
years. Alcibiades was prone to luxury 
and other vices, but giving himself to be 
instructed by Socntes, he was somewhat 
reclaimed. See Ainsw. Alcibiades. 

4. To be itire.1 Scilicet is here ironical, 
and is put to mtroduce the following 
lines,' which are all, to |. 13, ironical, 
and lash Nero under the parson of 
young Alcibiades. 

— Genmt,] Ingeniu m - ca p a city, judg- 
ment. 

4. Quick foretight, |«.] Firudentia— ft 
natural quiduiess and foresight of things^ 
and an habitual acting acccmlingly. 
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Nero's courtiers^ who endeavoured to make his vices pass for 
virtues. It may he supposed^ that our Poet might mean to 
represent Seneca^ Neros tutor ^ under the character of Socrates^ 
the tutor of young Alcibiades; andNerOj Sesteca^s pu^l^ under 
the character of Alcibiades. Persius hasy in this Satire^ 
almost transcribed Plato's first Alcibiades. See Spectator^ 
No. 207. t— 7 

JLr O yoa manage the business of4he peq>Ie ? (think the bearded 

master 
To say these' things^ whom the dire potion of hemlock took o£) 
tJpon what relying^ tell this, O pupil of great Pericles. 
To be sure, genius, and quick foresight of things, 
Come before hairs: you know well what is to be spoken, and 

what kept in silence. 5 

Therefore when the lower sort of people grow warm with stirr'd 

bile, 
Your mind carries you to have made silence to the warm crowd. 



5. Before hain,'] i. e. The hain of tfa« 
beard. According to Suet. Ne>o began 
to reign before his seventeenth year. 

— * You know weU, ^c*"] This is a most 
important qualification hi the chief go- 
Temor of a states to know when to 
speak, and when to be silent— 'What to 
Impart to the people^ and what conceal 
from them— what to take public noticeof, 
and what to pass over in sUence: there* 
fore when— 

6. The lower tort ofpeopU.^ Flebecttla 
(dim. Ih>m plebs), Uie mob, as we saf; 
who, in all stalei^ «•, at ttm«» apt 



to be troublesome if displeased. 

-^WUh itirr'd Mfe.] Wax warm widi 
anger, their choler stirred, put into com- 
motion— 

7. Your mind carries yon*'} Tour mind 
Is so persuaded of your ^^ity and aii* 
tfaori^, thai it carries you Into a notion, 
that you have but to ware your band, 
and the people, though in ever so great 
a ferment, would be Instantly appeMsd. 

— -7\> kave made tSence, ^c.} The 
thought has but to come into your mind» 
and the thing seems to have been tkmdf 
SeeiSa.Ll5S— 7. « 
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Msuestate manibi. Quid > deinde Idquere i — ^ Quirites, 
^ Hoc, puto, non justum est; illud male: rectius istudJ 
Sets etenim justum geminft suspendere lanqe 
Ancipitis librs : rectum discemis, ubi inter . 
Curva subit ; vel cum fallit pede reffula yaro : 
Etpotis es nigrum vitio praengere tneta. 

Quin ti^, igitur, summ& nequicquam pelle decorus, 
Ante diem blando caudara jactare popeUo 



10 



15 



a. Whai then, f-c,] q, IL Now lei in 
t upp o m you to have succeeded, and to 
have Buuie silence, fedsse sUeutia — 
wiwt would be your speech to them, in 
Older to Uieir dispersion? 

'^** Romans.'*] Quirites. The poet 
wip poe es him to address the mob by the 
andent and honourable title of Quifh^s; 
fai order to gain their atte^tiaa; and bjF 
tln% too, he marks out who is meant by- 
Aldbiades; for the Romans, not (h4 
Adienhms, wetectlIedQuli1te«; from^ifi^ 
Hiia«,.t. «. Bbihttltti^ tlMiif Ersr fodndtti 

a ''/ lAM.*'] Palo<^t. A in my 
opiaioo. He speaks with the difidence 
ind fear of a young and inexperience 
man, instead of the boldness and autho- 
rity of an old expecieneed gotemor* 

*-** Is not Jutt" fc] He represents 
Alcibiades (u e. yofttt^ N«Mj[ SB a tiAle- 
tMt and puerile orator, and making a 
ipeech etmiistliig of f eryfcw words, (and 
those ill calculated to allay the turbu- 
lance of an enraged mob,) and therefore 
not fit for the gotenimettt alt such a ptaee 
is Rome, wh^ sediticma and risings of 
tiie people were very frequent, and 
Which required all the gravity and force 
of popular eloquence to appease theoi. 

— " That is badly f** ^j-c] He represents 
Aldblade^, as if he were ucjiag ont bi« 
lesson about the rd 2uutff, r« xucAdv, r« 
hxxfTi^oyi to bis master Socratesi in 
Otder to ridicule the supposed speech of 
Kero to the people, which is more like 
a school*boy*s repeating his lesson in 
Moral jAiloeopby, than like a manly 
authoritative oration^ calculated for the 
aidiiQUs occasion of appeasing an jiu» 
ceased and seditious moU 

lOi YoH Imdwh^iw to suspend, ^.] i,£. 
To weigh and balance between right and 
wrong; and to revive all diffieult.and 
i^loiihtfur questions odncerning them. 
Bfftiph. taken from weighing in scales, 
to ascertain the truth of the weight of 



any thiqg. 

1 1. The dauhlfid balance, ] Not know- 
ing which way it wiU incline, till tho 
experiment be made. So there may be 
questions which mayjl>e very doubtful 
concerning right, and not to be decided* 
tiU very nicdy weighed in the mind. 

— iyhat is straight, j-c j Metaph. from 
BseaiiMring things by A straight rule, by 
which is, discovered every deviation and 
inclination from it This wad applied to 
morals; what was right wHa call^ re- 
etutft^wlnitwasnoci^^pitvum. So 
sat; iii. 5S. 

Hmtd tUn ineapertum curvos deprendere 
fnoves* 

11—12. When between erMed things^ 
j-c] Virtue (nay sometimes be found, m> 
situated between two vices, as to mike 
(he decision' of what U right very dift. 
cult; its extremes may seem td border 
ofl viee^ eldMr on oHfr side or the eth^* 

For iiittance, whed Juniui Brutus pat 
his two sons to death, for siding with 
Tarquin after his expulsion froni' Route, 
thiar aetioM of Brutus, bdweter tiftuoiis 
it might be; certainly boikltred on cru- 
elty and want of natural affectioii en 
one hand, and want of justice and puW 
lie spirit on the other. See Jtrv. sat. 
Vfii. i. 26 1, n6t6. 

12. When a rule deceives, ^c] Metaph. 
from legs which bend inward; bandy 
1^, which are misshapen and uneven. 
I^u also know, when on account of 
some necessary exceptions, the rule itself 
would be uoeveu and wrong, and would 
deceive, if observed according to the 
kuer of it 

For instance, it is a rule of justice io 
return a deposit, when demanded 6y 
the owner. A roan, in his right mind, 
leaves his sword in his friend's hande-— 
afterwards he runs mad, and, with an 
apparent intent 6f doing miscbiet, cornea 
and demands hit sword; the law, in the 
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With the majesty of your hand : what then will you speak i 

" Romans, . ^^ 

" This, I think, is not just; that is badly—that more right. 
For yoii know how to suspend what is jiist, in the double scale 
Of the doubtful balance : you discern what is straight when bet weea 
Crooked things it comes, or wHen a rule deceives with a wry foot; 
And you are able to fix the black theta to vice. 

But do you therefore (in vain beautiful in your outward akin) 
Before the day, to boast your tail to tkie Owning rabble 15 

-*M wain bwutifid, fe.] AloibiKUs 
WM a beautiful jrouUi— voy all agr«e, 
Nero WM — but, alas! koir vain and 
•mpty was fbia outward ambeUiaimient 
of a fine penon, if his mind warwreplatn 
wttb ignanuice and vica, so that ha was 
utterly nnftt for tlie high statioa to whith 
heaqpirwi! 

15. S^ore the dai^.] Belbre tha tioM 
eooMs^ whan a maturar Mg/$, and an 
acquired knowledge in the aflTaiis of 
gor e r nm e n tt shaU have qjualifiad yoa 
properly. Nero^ though not foortaen 
ytart oid, after his adoption by the eos* 
peror Claudius in prefiirenee to his own 
son Bdtonnkus, was presented with tha 
mahly robe, which quali^ed him for 
honours and employments. At the sama 
time, tha Muata dtioreed, that, in bis 
twentieth year, he should discharge tha 
consulship, and, in the mean time, aa 
, eonful designed, ba insetted with pro- 
consulac authority out of Rdme, and 
b« styled prince of tha Roman youth. 

— -Anff^jWHrloi/.] Metaph alluding 
to tha peacock's tail, which, when ex- 
panded, is very beautiful, and highly 
admired, by children particularly ; 
(comp. Jot. sat. rih. 32, note). So 
young Nero, in order to dniw the ayea 
and aflisctions of. the* common peupiv 
upon him, i^ppeared U the Circansian 
g%ines in a triumphal robe, the mark 
and ornament of the imperial statf. 
Amt. Hitft. ubi supra, 

Caudam jactare, in &is Ihte, is by 
sotne interpreted by wagging the tail— 
metaph. alludingtodogs wagging the tail, 
when they seem to fawn and Hotter, in 
order to'ingtatiate themselves with thosa 
whom they approach. Comp set. u 
87, and note. This' undoubtedly givaa 
a very good sense to the p:issage, as de- 
scripdveof Nero's flatteries add bla^diith- , 
ments towarda tha populaca at Rqbmbw 



. letter of il. says, ''return it;" bat thif, 
in such a case, irould be a distortion of 
rigRt. which. If oMyad, would daoeive 
him that complied with it into a wraag 
action. 

13. T9,/i» ike hlaek theta.*} Tou are 
perfectly skilled in, the. proper distribn* 
tion of banishments, llie letter B 
was pot to the names of thaee who were 
capitally eoodemaed among the Greeks, 
H being the first latter of the word 

q, d. Tott perftctly ondtfstand crfatd- 
nal as well as cHril just^. 

In alt these four last lines Perseus is to 
be understocKl directly contrary to what 
he says, and to speak ironicaHy of 
' Nero'a abilities fbr trie distribution of 
civil and criminal justice. In short, he 
means that Mem had not any sort of 
knowledge or experience which could 
§t hiok for the government on which be 
wa9 entered. 

^4. But, 4:iu] The poet having, in 
tbcT fbnr preceding lines, repreaented 
Socrates as insinuating, by a severe 
irony, that his pupil was destittfte of 
iidl the requisites which form a chief 
magistrate, (which we are to understand 
as applied by Persius to young Kero,) 
now represents him as throwing €^ the 
dii^uise of irony, and, in plain terms, 
arraigning his aff^ng the government, 
young and inc^sfperienced as he was, and, 
to that end, his exhibiting his handsome 
person, dad in a trinmphal robe, in 
order to captivate the minds of the silly 
nbble^-'See Tacit. Ann. Kb. xiii. and 
Airr; Univ. Hist, vol xiv. p. S56 when 
be, tmrtead of governing others, stood in 
need of that wisdom which could enid^a 
hhn to govern himself'. 

— T^ffforc;] As you are destitute 
' of the preceding qualifications of a chief 
thagls^tK {^klO^l*.) 
VOL./I* 
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Desinis, Anlicyras melior sorbere meracas ? 

Qufe tibi siimnia boni est ?-^^ uncth vixisi^e patelM 

* Semper, et a^siduo curata ctiticula sole.' 

Cxpecta ; Iiaud aliud respondeat* h sec antis. I mine, 

Dinomaches ego sum, siiffla, sum candidns. Esto^ 

Dum ne detenus sapiat pannucia Baucis, 

Cum bene discincto cantaverit ocima vemae. 

Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere! Nemo : 



SO 



in order to gain their fairoar. Bat I 
ntlier tiiink UiM the interpretation 
which I bAve preferred (fur ixAb are to 
be found in commentalort) it most 
•greeel^^ tlie precedhig line t 

Qmnk IM, igUur, mmmi nepric^m 

which seems to nllude to the ep p wen ce 
which Nero made, when to draw the 
eyes and affections of the people upon 
him» he exhibited himself in a triumphal 
robe aft the CirceaUan games. See L 14, 
n. 1. 

CasanboB concKideR his nolo on L 15» 
M giving a preKerenoe to the allonon 
which I have adopted^^Hoc nutcm 
- venustt dictiMv a Petsio— jactare so 
** populo— Ut apiid Jurenalem* 

**Ipte lacevnntmcum ieJacUurei amicm.** 
Jot. vat. i. 1. 92, , 
•* TVansktnra a paronfbns, qoMido 

•• ^yktAjfamdufa tpectaeuta eamtUL** 
Hoa.sat.iLlibi|.U86« 
•* Tunc enim crednntor joRare se ftemi* 
».«»Dis, Ac" 

15. TAr/«ifPftmfr<»Mife.}Blaiido— iai- 
tering, iawning, easily captivated with 
outward shew, and as easily prevailed 
on to make coort to. it. Popellus^ dim. 
<^ populns^— small, silly, or poor people 
—tlie rabble or mob. Aimsw. 

10. LetiM of.} Desini«.— ^ d, Do 
.you desist from engaging the ad«piraCion 
and flatteries of the people by your Ane 
outward appearance, as iho«gh yoii 
aspired at governing them— * 

— >Jlforc^.] Melior— f. ff. aplioi^-- 
^ jL e; when yon are fttter to be drinking 
hellebore to purge ont your madness, of 
vott nod folly? 

Theyure Jntieytm,} Anticyrsmeracae 
. -^vholoisles of pnie l^Ueboro. Amsw. 
Anttcyne were two islands in the ^gean 
sea^ famous foi producing large quanti- 
ties ^ liellvbore, muCh in repute iot 
jHirging the headr not only in madnoM, 
bntlo^cvr i^ aod quicken the appre- 



hension. Antic)rr» stands here for tfie 
hellebore which grew there. Meton. 
See sat. i. I 51i note; and Hon. lib. i. 
sat ill. L 89. 

All this is, m sobstanoa, what Plato 
represents Socraftea saying to Alcibiadea^ 
but Persius is to be understood as applf- 
ing it to Nerot who, having taken the 
reins of government, witboutiieing quatf • 
fled for the mani^ement of them, iaft* 
tared, and paid ooort to the senate ebd 
people, in order to gain their IWour; 
when all he did, that appeared i^ht. 
dM not proceed from idwasd virtue and 
real knowledge, Iwe liom ooonterfetting 
and dissembling both.—- Leave off thisy 
says Persius, till beli^ properly in- 
strgcted and informed in the principles- 
of real wisdom and virtue, you may ^ 
that reelly which now you only pretend 
w.ia tlie mean tinse, as you are at pre* 
8cnt» you are more fit to be put under 
e regimen of hellebore than for any 
thing else. As « proof of this, let mit 
ask yoo— 

17. **Tomr tnet of goed'*] Tour 
summum bonum, er chief good*' If 
you answer truly, you^must own it hr 
be— 

— •* IV ham a!waif$ Iwed,** 4[«.J To 
fare sumptuously, and to live in all the 
delicacies of gluttony. — lliit is what 
Persitts supposes to be Nero's answer. 

18. '*Skin taknn eare of,** ^r.} They 
used to anoint tbeir bodies, end then 
bask in tiie sun, to make their skin hm* 
bibe the oil, that it might be smootb 
and delicate. See M aav. Epigr* lib. x* 
epigr. xii. 

Here Persius attacks the tuxuty and 
eieminacy of Nero, who had noft yet 
thrown off the mask; but whatever 
vices and debaucheries ho.m^bt praci^ 
tise privately, to the public he still 
contlnned to personate a character of 
4ome remaining virtuea. 

^-><* CenUuufU Mtn.**] HypeUi^**for 
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Leave oS, more jit to drink up the pure Anticyrse^ 

** What is your Wna of ^ood ?*'— " To have always lived with 

^^ a delicious 
^ Dish, aiid the skin taken care of in the continual sun.'^ — 
^^ Stay : this old woman would hardly answer otherwise.— -Go 

*^now-^ 
^^ I am of Dinomache f— **puff up :" — ^" I am handsome : — 

'^beitso: «! 

'^ Since rai^ged Baucis is not leas wise than you, 
^^ Wlien she l)as weU ciied herbs to a slovenly slave/' 
How nobody tries to descend into himself! nobody : 



conCmualfy in th* sun. S«e Jov. tat. 
Bi. L 803. . 

1 9. «< Sta^**] Stop a lUde— tiMfse*8 an 
old woman eryiog bar herlM— «sk her 
wiwt aha thinks Um chief food, And 
you'll hoar tima her «a wiae an answer 
as you have given na, si^t tba poet, 
as ia die peraon of Socrates lo Akibi* 



— «« Go wear,** 4|-c.] *• «. Go now 
wiiere yov please, if such be your ideas 
of tbe chief good* «h1 boast that yop 
«ra not»ly^ born* tke son of the noble 
Dinomache, that great and iiluntrious 
woni«D— but how will this fit >ou for 
government, while your ideas are so ig- 
fioble and bas^? Akibiades was the 
son of n noble womaa of that nanei^ 
>iero of Agrippina* 

20 «• Pufup.1] ftiffla— •• be >roud 
**of this — puff youraelf up with this 
•* conceit— but, alas ' of what avail is 
** this, when ^be first wrinkled old 
** woman you meet is as well informed, 
** touching the chief and highest good 
•': ef man, as you are.** 

SI. *< J9aiM3w.**J The name of an old 
woman. See Ov. Met. Ub. viii fain viii. 
ix.^-here put for any of that chalracter. 
Pannuceuft signifies ragged, or cU>t()ed 
in rags; aUo wrinkled. 

83. •♦ Cfied herbs,** 4* ] Ocimum is 
an herb called basil, but pui here in 
the plural number for all sorts of herbs. 
which, as well as this, were cried and 
sold by o(d women about the streets of 
Roine. 

Discinctue signifies, lit. ungirt, the 
clothes hanging kM>se — hence slovenly-^ 
and perhaps it may therefore be a pro* 
per epithet for one of the oooimon slaves, 
lUm Dugtit be usually slovenly in tlieir 
appt^urance; one of these hearing the 
wtipiaa cry her herbs, goes out into the 



street and buys some. 

Sumf are for making cantaverit ocimn 
a figurative expression for the old wo- 
num*s barrelling, and abusing the slaso; 
but I see no season for departing from 
the above literal explication, wl^ch, to 
me, seems to coiiuin a very natural 
descriptioo of an old herb^woman, cry« 
ing her herbs m a aoit of singing or 
chant, such ax is heaid every day in 
London, and one of tiae lower servants 
in the family hearing ber, and going 
into the street to her to buy some. 

The poet*s meaning here is to mortify 
Kero*s vanity, wltb regard to his person 
and appearance. ^* You boast of your^ 
** youth, birth, aad fortune — of your 
** beauty and elegance of appearanc^'-,- 
all which may be understood by candi- 
du9— 

Candidus, et talox a vertice pulchcr ad 
imos Hon,, epia ii. lib. u, L 4. 

q. d. ** I grant all that you ran .say on 
«• these subjects ; but how little are ail 
'« these, in coroparinon of the beaitty and 
•* ornaments of the mind, in which you 
•* don't exceed a poor old, ragged, and 
** wrinkled hag, that crie« herbs about 
** tb« street! she is not woriie off (d«. 
**• teriutt) than you, in point of wii^doiii 
** and knowledge ; nay, «he may be sa«d 
*^ to exceed you, aince she is endowed 
** with wisdom enough to fulfil,' and will 
« to perform, what ber station of life 
** requires : she cries her herbs w<»ll, and 
** knows how to recommend them to the 
** best advantage to the buyers ; but you 
** are d^ittote of all those qualities 
** which are requiHite to perform the 
«• duties of that station, in which you ' 
** mre placed as the chief governor of a 
" great people •' 

23 Nohxitf trifif 4fc. J However pro- 
fitable self kuow^ge m^y be, y^t tiow 
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8ed prscedenti gpectatuir iliantica lergo. 
QuaBsieiis, * noHtin' Vectidi praedia ?' * Cujus ?' 
^ Dives arat Curibus quantum non milvus oberret/ 
Hunc ais-? hunc, dis iraiis genioque dinifttro. 
Qui quandoque jugum pertusa ad coinpita %!!> 
fe^rlolffi vetereni mietuens deradei^ limuiiiy 
Ingemity hoc b^ne sit; tunicatum cum sale mordehs 
Caepe, et iarratam pueris plaudentibiis ollain, • 
Paiinosam faecem morienlis sorbet aceti. 

At si iinctus cesses, et figas in cute solem. 
Est prope ie ignotus, cubito qui tangat, et acre 



25 



SO 



badtward m men to endemroor to 
nearcfa and kaow tbeintelve«!«-iii tiioit 
n oho d y does tbii. 

24. The waliei, 4^e.'l Alluding to that 
' fable of JEsop, which wefipd in Pbcdnia 
aa/olk>ws : 

'Fmvt mpoiuU JupUer nobit dwas: 

J'rppms repUtam vUmpott tergum tUdU, 

jflUnis ante pectus suqtendU gr/tvem. 
Sac re videre noatra «ui/a miM 
poisumus^ 

jtHi omul detinqwtnt, cent&re$ mfhut. 

Hence, though we do not see our own 
filults, which arettirowD (as it were) b«. 
Viud our hacks, yet those who follow us 
'can see th*n:\» and will look at them 
aharply enough; thus we also look at 
the foults of those when we follow. 

XHxerit insanum qui tue, lotidem audieit 
^Igue 

Jtespkere ignoto ditcet jtendentia iergo, 
, HoK lib ii bat iii. 1. $98. 9* 

S5. Tou wwy be afked, {'c] i «• Sup- 
pose you are inquired of by 50flQfcbody, 
amf aro asked, '* Whether you know 
*' the farms on ^ the estate of Vecti- 
•• dittsr 

— *• Whiaef^ u e, "Whose say you ? 
-«>as if not knowing whom he means to 
inquire about. 

Sf6. •• Rkh he ploughs,** ^^c] I mesB, 
says he, that rich fellow, tba* has more 
arable land than a kite csln skim over in 
a da3^ Obcrro signifies to wander about 
in an irregular n^anner, and i^ell de- 
aeribes the flight of a kite, which does 
uot proceed straight forward, biit keeps 
wheeling about, in an irreaular manner, 
la search of prey. This seema to be 
Moverbial for a large and exteosiTe 
Wded estate. See Jut* aU.v(^US^ 



tot miWos intra tua pascua lassas.*-^ ' 
Cures was a city of the S^bines» ar 
rather the country about it 

S7. '* Mim do ym m^/"] Do you 
mean that Vectidios, who has so miicb 
land at Cures?— say you?*— 

'— ** Him.**i Hunc<r*^noTi luidtiirtoad* 
— ^.d. O yes, I know him of whom 
you speak. 

— *' Jmgry godt.**2 I^ ^*s * netlott 
a«K>og the ancient heathen, that tha 
gods were displeased and angry with, 
those with w,hom they themselves vera 
displeased, even at the time fbey wera 
botn, and that, therefore, through life 
they were under an adverse fate. £ea 
JoT. sat i. 1. 49, ^; and Juv. saiU.x* 
129. 

JJit Hie advertisge»ilti»,Jifto^e thiu$ro* 

»*** jtn unluckjf genim$,**j See sat. ii* 
L^3, note. 

" Of heaven andf/trth tkese&m^ 

*' IViih angry godt^ and adverse geniue 
**bom.**^ Bas^sna. 

Sinister, as has been already ot>served, 
(see JuY. xiv. 1, note,) means unfor- 
tunate, unlucky, untoward^ also ua» 
favourable. 

28. <' Fires a yolee" f c] This alludet 
to a festival time, alten, after ploughing 
and sowing were over, the husbandmCB^ 
hung up the yokes of their oxen, on 
stahes, or pokts, in some public highway, 
miMt frequented; therefore they choaa 
the compita, or places where four wayat 
met, where the country people came ta* 
gether to keep their wakes, and to per- 
form their sacrifices to the Lares, or 
rural gods ; hence called Compitalitii. 
Ihis was a season of great festivity^ 
(somatbing hkt hanreflt^bom »mQiB$ wi^ 
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But the wallet on tfae pivceding back is looked ftt-^ 

You may be asked — ^* Do you know the brma of Vectidiua?'* 

*« Whose?" 25 

^^ Rich he ploughs at Cures as much as a kke cannot fly OTer." 
** Him do you say ? — ^him, with angry gods, and an anlucky 

*' genius, 
*^ Who^ witensoever he fixes a yoke at the beaten crosa^ways^ 
^^ Fearing to scrape off the old clay of a vessel^ 
^^ Groans'*— ^^ May this be well!" ^^ champing^ with salt, a 

'* coated SO 

^^ Onion, and the servants applauding a mess of pottage^ 
*^ Sups up the mothery dregs of dying vinegar/'— 

^^ but if anointed you can loiter, ami fix the stni in your skin, 
^ Tliere is nigh you one unknown, who* may lotich with tlie 

*^ elbow, ana sharply 



frben the farmen cte and drank trUli 
great jollity. 

2S. ** Fearing to terapCf** ^c J The an- 
ciently when tbejF pot wine into veMeb, 
•Copped up tbe mouth wiUi day or pitch 
daubed over it. When it vas brought 
out for u«e, th« month waa uaobp^, 
by Bcraping off the covering, that the 
wine might ha poured out, Hon. lib. i. 
odexx. 1.3, 3. 

This poor niggardly wreteh, evan at 
m time of festivity, grudged to open a 
tassel ; and, if bf did it, seemed as if it 
threatened his ruin. O, says he» with a 
groan, may this end well ! feoc bane sit 
--a sort of solemn deprecation, fre« 
^uently usedf by tfae Rmaas on their 
undertaking something very weighty 
and important. 

30— L " A coatetionioH.'*} Tunicatum 
—because an onion consists of several. 
coats. 

SI. •*Mm<fpoUag9*'\ Farratam sig^ 
nifies maiW of com : ollam, a pot in 
which the pottage (which was made of 
coruj meal, or louf, with water and 
herbs) was boiled ; here, by metonymy, 
put for its contents — i. e. the pcttage. 
Comp. Jvv. sat. xiv. 171, note. 

•-*'* Sentmit appia^dmg*2 ^^^^ this 
maan fare, being more than they usually 
had on other day*, tberefofe they re^ 
joiced at the sight of it, and applauded 
'their roaster's liberality. Comp. Juv. 
aat, «iv. L lS6i— 34. 

5^. ** Sup9 up (he moihery4regs^* {«.] 
Acatom— wine turned sour. 



—-An* 
Potet aceium, ' 

Hoa. sat lii. liU ii 1. II 6, 1 7. 

Whan whia ferments and iiin» sour« 
there is a scum or raouldinesa an the tafH 
which bears the appearance of whitn 
rags^hence asotfaery wine was caUed 
pannaaus. £very wofd m this line- has 
an emphasis, to descviba the coveiona' 
miaafable wretch who'' is the subject 4.>f • 
it. Sorbet, he saps or drinks up, Aaavca 
nona^^wine turned sour, motbid^, the 
dregs of it, dying, losing even the litths 
spirit it had«, So we speak of vapid, Aat 
liquors, that have loet all their spirk---i( € 
say tb^ are dead, as dead sosaU-bear, 
&o» All this be is sop p aas d |o do» 
even at a time of faaaiiog, ratktr than 
aflbrd himself goodliquor. 

as. •• You can k^ter,*' ^,1 Comp. I. 
18. If you indulge in laainess, luxury, 
and efieminacy. Tlie poet here cautiona 
the telater of the faults of Vectidius, 
and lets him know that soma other magr 
make as free with his. 

S4. «< OaenniNiowji."] Don> think 
that your faults will be cotMrealied any 
more than you conceal tlie faults of 
other people. Spmcbody or atber^ 
wiiom perhaps yon little think af, ana 
whom you know not-»« 

-*-*« May UmK* 4t<^} May remind 
you of your vices by a gentle jog of 
the elbow, and say, «« Fray look at 
*• home." 

.34-.^ **Skarpfytjntdmim^**ic]htn^ 
a ^HBctsu; for tdte, sha^y, witb 
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Despaat in mom ; penemqiie arcanaqne lumbi 3S 

Runoinleni, populo yiarcenles piipdere ?ul?as« 

Tu cum roaxiUis balanatuiii gausape pectas, ' 

Inguinibtts qnaiv d«Coii9U8 gurffulto extat ? 

Quinqua paliesiritv Ikei b«c (wntaiia vellanty 

Klbcaaque nates labe&ctent forcipe aduncd, 40 

Nod tamen isia filix uUo mansuescit ^ratro. 

Ciedirous, inque Ticem prsbemus crura sagittts : 
Viviiur hoc pacto : sic novimus. Ilia subtcr 
C»curo fulpus httbes ; sen lato balteus auro * 
Prelegic : ut mavk, da verba, et decipe nenro6| 45 

Si poles. ^ Egregium cum nie vicinia dicat, 
^ Non credam V tmo si palles^ improbe, nummo ; -^' ^ ^ 
Si fiicis, in penem quicquid libi venit amarum; 
8i pi^teal mulU caucus vibice flagellas ; ' 

Nequicquam populo bibulas donaveris aures. 50 

Kcspue quod non es : toUat sua munera cerdo: 



•erfanoBj^^DeqpuOt HtenUy, It to ipit 
^mrnn m w§tm : bcBce to qik out in 
iMiniiinfn, to ciprcM contempt, abbofw. 
rtncoy dulitition ; •• tbervfore don't 
r joofMlf tfa^l yon will escape the 
of otiMn, any more than 
•* VecridJoa, or otbort, e»c^»e your»— 
I wt^ mcfa, as to call Tor 
abhorrence, and the 
u** Metaph. from 
thoae whe.s^ on «ndling or tasting 
any thing that is ilthy. 

From tbisplaco to 1. 42, the thongbts 
and exptnssiana are by no means proper 
Ibr literal translarion— I have therelbra 
paraphrased them, and ahall only ob- 
serve that their tendency n indirecUy 
%9 charge the young emperor JNero wiUi 
certain lewd and /unnatural actions, 
which, however hitherto he might keep 
from Uie public eye, were yet practised 
by him in secret. 

49. JTelosft.] Or we strike others, 
in censuring and publiUiing their 



'^fFeetpotetmr legato arr9u,s,J Me* 
ttpb. from Uie gladiators, who, i^hile 
they strike at the adversary, eipose 
^liJr own persons to be wounded where 
roost easily vulnerable* So while we lash 
c»r strike others with our tongues, we ex- 
pose ourselves to be lashed by them in 
our turn, and to receive the arrows of 
4Utraction and ddaoiatioa into whatever 



pait of our character is mostirufaienible. 
The gladiators could guard the body, ' 
bat the legs and lower parts were much 
exposed to the stroke ni the adver« 
saiy. 

45. Thus w€ Hoe.'] Vivitur, impcrs. 
— y. <L This is the manner of common 
life, censuring and being censured. See 
sat. iii. 1. 20. luditnr, note. 

— 7Am we ihtvuf.] Thus we become 
acquainted with men's diarscters, by 
hearing their faults publihhed by their 
revilen. 

44.V ji bimd wmndj L e. Ton practise 
vrickedness, whkh is concealed from the 
eyes of the world, but yet wounds your . 
conscience ; guilt lurks within, and 
wounds you inwardly. 

44 — ^ u^Mr— copfrtit— ] MeUph. 
from the practice of the gladiators, who^ 
when they received a wound, covered it 
with the broad belt which they wore, in 
order to keep it from the eyes of the 
specutors. Tkus Nero, by the great- 
ness of his power, and by the splendor 
of bis appearance and situation, (here 
iheant by the figure of a broad belt of 
gold,) covered his iniquities from the 
animadversion of the laws^ and fr^m the 
observation of the people. 

4S« CA€»«— cina deceive, ^.] Itkipose 
upon others, and deceive your own 
feelings* as much as you please, that is^ 
if you find it possible so to do* 
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^^ Spit down on your manners : who by vile arts S5 

^^ Are making your body smooth and oelicate. 

^^ When ypu can -comb a long anointed beard 

•* On your cheeks, why are you shorn elsewhere ? 

*^ When, after all the pains that can be taken, 

^^ Tho* assisted, in the depilation of your person, by 40 

^< Five stPbng wrestlers, you can neter succeed. 

^^ We lash, and in our turn we expose our legs to arrows* 
^^ Thus we live — thus we know— under your boweb 
<^ You^have a blind wound : but a belt with broad gold 
^^ Covers it : as you please, cheat — and deceive your nerves, 45 
^' If you can.^— ^^ When the neighbourhood says t am ezcellent| 
^' Shall 1 not believe it?"— «' iT money being seen, O widwd . 

*^ man, you are pale— 
*^ If you dprwhatever your lust prompts you to—* 
^' If, cautious, you scourge the puteal with many a wale, 
^^ In vain shall you give your soaking ears to the rabble. 50 
^^ Rgect what you are not — Let the cobler take away his gifts : 



45. Cheai.]'TH Twiuu See before, 
note, sat. iii. L 1 9. 

— •* :Nervet.**] Kerrot. The nerves 
•re the organt of senMition. 

46. " If you can:*} i e. By thii joa 
cannot do. 

— " ITken theneighbourhood tayt^ fc ] 
These are the words of Akibiades, (>. e^ 
Nero) in answer to what has been said. 

•* All the world,** says he, ** speak of 
•^ ny ezceilenet as a man, and as a 
*' prince, and would yon noC have me 
«< believe wMt they say ?** 

47. •• ff money," ^r.] Socrates {i. e. 
Persius) answe r s «* Instead of taking 
** tRe idea of your own character from^ 
•« the Satteriea of the populace, examine 
«« yourself; and if you find thai you 
«« grow pale, as it were, at the very 
•* sight ik money, from an envious and 
'* covetous desire after it— if you give 
«« the reins to your abominable lusts— if 
•< you are committing robberies, mnr- 
** ders, and other acts of cruelty in the 
•• streets, cautious to secure yourself by 
«« taking guards with you— in vain,** 
Ac.— —Puteal (from poteus, a weU.) 
When lightning fell in any place, the 
old Romans covered the place over, 
like a public -well ; and such a place 
they properly called puteal. There was 
one in the Roman forum, and near it 
waa the Cribuoal of the pr«tor. This 



vras Uie scene of OMny of NiP»*a nIgMlf 
frolicks, who was a kind of Ifeboek Im 
his di vcrrions, and rommitted miBbetieM 
en(»rmities, even murders and robberiiiy 
disguised in the habit of a slave; b«t^ 
at last, having been sovndly beaten, ho 
grew cautMHS, and went atHndeJ bf 
gUdbtars. It is to Uiis PImwvs bera 
alludes. And Neroanlgbt weUbecdlad 
the scourge of every place where ho 
transacted such eno r m Hi es, Mdbeaaid 
to leave many maiks and waloa behind 
him in those pieces which were tha 
scenes of his Sagitioiif practioea. 

5a 'fin voim'* 4;e.} It wiU be oT 
very littla uee to yo« to lei yonr ears 
imbibe the applause and fiattary of the 
mob (see before L 15.) which ears oC 
yours are as prone to this as a eponge to 
soak in water. 

If your own comcience aecnses ywi 
of what I have above spoken of, tlM 
applauses, which ynu know yourself to 
be utterly undeserving of, can give ymt 
but little comfort, nor can they make 
you belter than yon are. 

51. **1K^ wkai yam are mtj^ 
Psrsius concludes this Satire with two 
lines of salutary advice to Nero- 
Reject, put away from you* what 
does not belong to you— lay aside the * 
feigned character under which yo« 
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Tecum liabita^ et nftris qtmm ific tibi curt^ stipeHe^t. 

Jt. " Let theeoUer,** 4^&] C«-do— «« tbwn to tfaciMtlfct, or bestow th«>m 

pot here for the lower people in genemU *' elfiewhere ; luiYe nothing to do vmih 

flee Jut. tat. iy. L 153.— f. <L " Give *« them. * 

** them beclt the preeenu which they 58. ** Dwell wM yfmr^af? } i. e. tte^ 

** mwk^ jou of adulatiiNi «mI applMne; lire into thyself; let thine own br^ifet 

«* let then^ carry them aw#j, §id keep ha the abode of thjF constant th#«igbt». 
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*' Dwell with yourself, and you will know how short tour 
" household stuff is.** 

5S. Yaur household ttvj^, j«.] You M^^ph. trOm this funiitiit« ot ail 

Win then find out bow poorly furnished house — ^here applied to those qualities ot 

you are within, how short your abilities, #)e mind which are necessary to fumi&h 

and how liule fitted for the arduous task and adorn it, for the purposes of ciTii 

of government, or indeed for tho pv^* a«d aocUl Ijik 
{nmss of einl societyi 
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ARGUMENT. 

This Satire is Justly esteemed the best of the six. — // consists of 
three parts : in the first of whith the Poet highly praises An* 
fiCBUs Comutus^ who hod Aeot ki» preeeptory and recommends 
other young men to his care. — In the second part^ he blames 
the idleness and sloth of young men^ and exhorts them to follow 
after the Kberty and enfranchisement of the mind. — Thirdly, 

Pbesifs. .V ATI BUS faic mos est, centiiin sitn po^cere voces. 
Centum ora, et lingiias optare in carmina centum : 
Fabula seu moesto ponatur hian<ihi tragoedo, 
Vulnera seu Partht ducentis ab inguine ferrum* 

CoRNTTTCS* Quorsum bsec ? aut quantas robusti carmuii» 
ofiaa 5 

Ingeiis, ut par sit centeno ffutture niti ? 
Grande locuturi, nebulas Helicone legunto r 
8i quibus aut Prognes, aut si quibus oUa Tbyestse 



Line 1. J ctuiom, fe,} Of epic poet% 
and sometimes of oratory to iidopt this 
idea. 

HoM. II. iL ibr instance : 

f^fMtret Ml, 

So ViaOto Geor. ii« )• 43 ; andl JEn. ▼!. 
1,635. 

Nanmikidcenhtm1mg^a $iiUfOita^fi»e 
centum. 

And, Quint, ad. fin. Decl. tI. UniTer- 
■orum yatum, acriptorum^e ora consen- 
lianty vincet tamen resista miUe linguas, 
Ac. 

•— An kwmdred ootcet.] Alluding per- 
Bapi to the respomet of the Sibjl— -Vuio. 



^-^Jdiim eenhtm, oetim ceniunh 
XJnde ruufU totidem 9oee$ retponta Si' 

byUm. 
2. For vetses.} i. e. Hiat, when thef 
compose their verses, their style and 
language might be amplified and ex. 
tended, adequatdy to the greatness and 
f arieiy of their sobjects. 

9. fFhether a faUe,] The subject or 
story on which they write is called the 
fable. 

^Bawled eut, j-c] i e. Whether they 
write tragedy, to be acted on the stage. 
Comp. Juv. sat vi. 1. 6S5. 

Grande Sopkodeo carmen AaccAmnvr 

kiaiu. 
4, Or ike vnunds ef « JVirlA«i% 4«J 
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he shews wherein true liberty consists^ and asserts that doctrine 
of the Stoics J that " a wise man only is free y" and that a 
slavery to vice is the most miserable of all. 
The Satire begins in the form of a dialogue between Persius and 
Comuius. 



PsRSius. M. HIS 18 a custom with poets, to ask for themselv^ 

an hundred voices, ^ 

And to wish for an hundred mouths, and an hundred tongues 

for their verses : 
Whether a fable be proposed to be bawled out by the sad tra» 

gedian : 
Or the wounds of a Parthian drawing the sword from his groin. 
CoRNiTTUS. Wherefore these things ? or how great pieces 

of robust verse 5 

Dost thou thrust in, that it should be meet to strive with an 

hundred throats ? 
Let those who are about to speak something great, gather douds 

in Helicon, 
If to any, either the pot of Proghe, or if to any that of Thyestes 



Or write an epic poem on die wan ot 
the Romans with the Ptethians, in which 
tb« latter were overcome. 

Aut lab&ntis equo detcribere tmlneru 
Parthi, Hoa. sat. i. iib. iL 1. 15. 

5. CoRMUTUs. Wherefore tktM things ^^ 
Quortum — ^to what end, purpose, or in- 
tent, do you mention these things, as if 
you were wishing them |br yourself? 

•^How great pieces t ^-c] Metaph. 
from a person who puts large himps or 
pieces of meat into his mouth, big 
enough to require a number of throats to 



swallow tbem« 

q, d. What great and huge heroics art 
thou setting about, which thou caust 
think equal to such a wish, yin order to 
enable thee to do them justice? 

7. Gather cl(mds vh Helicon, ] Let them 
go to mount Helicon, (see ante, the Pro- 
logue, 1. 1, note») and there gather up 
the mists which hang over the sacred top» 
and wlMch teem, no doubt, with poetical 
rapture. 

8. The pot of Pfgne., 4rc.] i e. If any 
shall bave his imagination warmed witk 
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Ferrebit, ssepe intulso coenanda Glyconi. 

Tu neque anhelanti, coquitiir dum massa camino, , 

Folle premis ventos : nee, clauto murmnre raucua, 

Nescio quid tecum grave cornicaris inepte : 

Nee scloppo tumidas inlendis rumpere buceaa. 

Verba joga sequeris, juncture c^lUdus acri^ 

Ore teres modicoi palientes radere mores 

Poctug, ei ingenuo culpam dtfigere liido. 

Hine trahe qua? dieas : mensasque relinque MyceniM 

Cum capite et pedibus ; plebeiaque pr^ndia n6ns. 

Pers. Non equidem hoc stTideo/ buUatis u^ mihi nugia 
Pagina iurgescat, dare pondus idonea fump. 



10 



w 



m 



Hht teBsH of |Vo^« ffdd Tby«st«8y 90 as 
f» vrita ii|KiB the^i. 

Progne, wns the wife of Tere\is« king 
of Thr«ee: Tereus feirin love with ^i- 
lomela, sister to Frogne, ravitbed hef, 
^nd cut out her tongu^. \n revenge 
Prpgne l^illed Itys* her own wn by X^ 
reus, and served him up ftt a feut to be 
eaten by bis fatlier. 

a. TAyeiietJ AjtreiM^ kiHg of Myeefitt^ 
banished h'i^ brother Xkye«tes, for d^ 
filing his wife ^rope : afterwards, re- 
calling him, invite^ him tp a banquet, 
ordered the children he brd by her to be 
flressed an^ net before bim on a labie 

9. Often to ffe tvpj^d on b^fooluh CUy* 
^off.] He was some w^retched tragedian 
4)f those times, who acted the parts of 
tTereua and Th^est^, and, accordingly, 
Represented boih pf them ^ ^ting their 
fhHdren. 

10. Thouneilheri v^hUe thcwiast, 4'q] 
Metaph. from &miths heating iron in 
fomaces, where the fire is kept up to a 
great heat l^y the blowing with bellows, 
in order to render the iron ductile, aitd 
easily formed into what &hape they 
please. 

q, d. You, says Cornutvs, fw not 
Ibrging in your bcain hard and difficult 
ftufajecta, and blowing up yoi^r Jmagina<^ 
^B to form them into sMblitne poems^ 
See Hoa. lib. i. «tt ir. 1. 19^S1. 

1 1. N^r koarae, ^e, ] Nor do you fbol- 
iiibly prate, like the hoarse croaking of 
f crew, with an inward kind of murmur 
%o yourself, as if you were muttering 
aoRMtbing you tbi^k ^'ery grand fOd 
poble. See sat. iii. 1. 81, and note. 

l$0 Ttimid cheeks. 4^c.] Scloppus is a 
ftvnil ?a«4^ vUh j^^$ the ek«ek0> aM 



then /krci^g Ihf air o«t siMJMeiiTy Vf 
striking them together wiik the bands. 

g^ 4. Nor do yov> when you repeal 
your verses, appear as if you were mak^ 
ing a noise like that of cheeks puffed lip 
almost to bursting, and thenmid^Umly 
stricken together, like the swelling and 
bom^Muit method of elocution used by the 
fustian poets of our day. 

Conratus praises ^Ifersius in a tfuieeb 
fold view^ Ist^ As ncji heatitig bis tma* 
gination with high and difficult sulgecta*. 
2dly. As not a^ecting to be meditating 
and |iaui9]uring within himself. as4f he 
would be thought to be producing some 
great performance* ^ly* As in the re*, 
petitian of bis ve«;ses avoiding all boipu* 
bastic utteranee. 

14. IfortU (jf the goUfH^I Toga is often 
used to signify peace-* Cedaiit anna u^ 
g|e. Cic« — for ia ti^oe of paaee, tba Ra- 
mans wore only the toga, o^* gown : in 
time of war, the toga was thrown aside 
for the sagum* or soldier's doak. 

Comutus here me^ns to say, that Per- 
sius'did not write of wars and bloodcibed, 
but conined himself to subjects of -com- 
mon life, such as passed daily aipoug the 
peopH and na^ use at pbki wonli 
aui^ to bis natter. 

•^ Cunijdng im tkt^ ^mnp0ikim»\ 
Acute and ingenious in a neat composi^ 
tion «f verse. Metaph* from tliose who 
work in naarble, who so auwtiy join theii^ 
pieces together, and polieb theaa se neat^ 
1^, that tbe joints cpo^be paroaived. 8v^ 
sat. iri. 64, note. 

15. Sijwoih with ifioderati kmguage,1 
Terta aigni^es s^M)oth, even ; also ai:cu«, 
fate, enact; Modico ore^-^wi«h a mo%. 
don«C| modett l«i»giNi^ 0^ 8C|l6 of 
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Shall be hot, often to be supped on by fooVtsh Glycon. 

Thou neither, while the mass is heated in the furnace, lO 

Presaest tlie wind with breathing bellows ; nor hoarse^ Mrith close 

murmur, 
Foolishly croakest 1 know not what weighty matter with thyself; 
Nor intendest to break thy tumid cheeks with a puff. 
You follow the words of the gown, cunning in shar}! composition, 
Smooth with moderate language^ to lash vicious manners J 5 
Skilled, and to mark a crime with ingenuous sport. 
Hence tlraw what you may say : am leave the tables at lVIy« 

cenie. 
With the head and feet, and know plebeian dinners^ 

Pers. 1 do not indeed desire this, that with empty Irides my 
Page should swell, iit to give weight to smoke. ^ 

wilting, n^Ui^r riting tAfwe, fidr ftilik. 
ing below the subject, nor flying out 
liitiyA.st eitraYaguiceef exprcWioti, 6o 
tmidt thefi hi vo^e. See sat. i. 1. 9$^^ 

to^ 

15. T(fCuh.2 |tadet>e, lit. fligniflei to 
scratch, or scrape up. Of rub a|ciii8t; 
trete^ by itieton. to his|i, or cnastlse. 
When A satirist ^ct this effbctui^Uy, tlie 
guilty torn pale at his reproof: for pale- 
liess is the efbct of fbar; and fear, of 
eonscious guilt. Hence Hoa. epist. i. 
eb. Ll.jffO.l. 

jKc murut ahene}/L$ eato, 

J^U eotticite nM, nnild paUtscere culpd* 

— - Vicious fnaQHATS.] ^allentes mores^ 
I^t. manner* tqming pale— the efiVci for 
the cause. HI eton. See tlie last note. 

1 6. Mqri a crime with ingenuous Jj>orf .] 
peflgere^meiapb. ftom (nug a dagger, 
er eHtical marl;, against any word or 
sentence, either to be corrt^ted as faulty, 
or struck out as sup^rftuoos. "Xhti the 
Greeks called xiVTUv, ^I'iuvy compun- 
gere, confodere. or the Iil^e. 

Sp Persius is sitid to stigmatife, or 
inark down, a crime with ingenuoua 
sport — i. e. with well-bred raillery, in 
order to its correction; to IIk a mark 
f gainst it. 

Qu — If this be not going rather too 
far witli regard to Persius, who set:ip| 
liot much inclined to politeness, with 
fenpect to those whom he satirises, bu^ 
ratber treats them wit^ severity and 
roughness ? 

Horace indeed deserved such an ac- 
count to be giv^n of him. Comp. sat. i. 
t. 116—18, 

jEeiiir tiaavfl, a m<|hk of Sgt. Alban^ 



abocit the yetr 1 190, tb«s irtrrites <mi tn# 

different merits of Horace and Persiua: 

> ftl^iiuM m pddgo flaed decurrit, it 

audet 

MetuHcasKiti^uin Shiira, $ertaquS6tu^ 

enhu 
Modkt et i^Homt poSinteih pdcX6ra iU 
mom. 

17. ffente dmw, ^c] From henco, 
i. e» from the vices of mankind, select 
the subjects of your writings. 

— Leave the tabh$, ^c-] Leave tho. 
tragical banquet of lliyestes at Mycenas 
for others to write on — trouble notyouri- 
aelf about such subjects. 

18. With the head and feet,'} Atreua 
reserved the heads, feet, and hands i^ 
the children ; which after supper he 
shewed to his brother Thyestea, that he 
might know yrhose iji^h he had beea 

'Jfei^ng upon. 

-^JPnow plebeian dinners,^ Acquaint 
yourself only with the enormities thali> 
pass in eommon life-^noris — quasi, f^c 
noscas*-let these be your food for satire. 

19. 1 do not indeed desire this.] Persi* ja 
here answers his preceptor Cornutus, audi 
tells him, that he does not want an huiu, 
dred tongues and voices, in order to i)e 
writing vain and highilpwn poems; but 
that be ^ight duly express Cornutu^'a. 
worth, and his sense of it. 

Studed, signifies, literally, to study.^ 
l^ut alto to apply the dnind to, to care tof 
a tbing, to mind, to desire it. 

Mffipty /n/7e«.^Bullat]s {ttovn bqlla, % 
l^libble of water) nugis — by met. sv^elK 
ing lines, lofty words, without sense». 
empty eipressiohs. Ainsw. 

^. FU to give weight to tmoh>2 ^* ^ 
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Secret! loquimur : tibi nunc, hortante camoenft, 
Excutienda damns prsecordia : quantaoue nostrse 
ParsTua sit, Cornute, animse, tibi, dulcis amice, 
Ofttendissejuvat* iPuIsa, dignoscere cautus 
Quid solidum crep^t, ct pidtse tectoria linguse. 
His ego ceotenas ausim deposcere voces, 
Ut, quantum mihi te sinuoso in pectore fixi, 
Voce traham purS : totumque hoc verba resignent, 
Quod latet arcanS non enarrabile fibrd. 

Cum primum pavido custos mihi purpura cessit, 
Bullaque succinctis Laribus donata pependit ; 
Cum blandi comites; totique impune Suburri 
Permisit sparsisse oculos jam candidus umbo; 
Cumque iter ambiguum est, et, vitee nescius, error^ 
Diducit trepidas ramosa in compita mentes ; 



25 



SO 



35 



Fit for nothing dse but to give an air of 
consequence and importance to trifles, 
which, in reaUty, have no more substance 
in them than smoke. Nugis addere 
pondus. Ho&. Epist. lib. i. epist. xiz* 
I. 42. 

21. Secret we speak.'} Tou and I, Cor- 
nutus, are not now speaking to the mul- 
titude, but to each other io private, and 
therefore I will disclose the sentiments 
of my heart. 

— The Muse e^^orting.'} My Muse 
prompting and leading me to an ample 
disclosure of my thoughts, and to reveal 
bow great t^ share you have in my affec- 
tions — to do this is a pleasure to my- 
self. 

25, JVkat may sound solid.} Try and 
examine me, knock at my breast; if you 
wish to know whether I am sincere or 
not, hear how that sounds. Metaphor, 
from striking earthen vessels with the 
knuckle, in order to try, by the sound, 
whether they w6re solid or cracked.^ See 
iat. iii. 1. 21, 2, and note. 

— The coverings, ^c] Tectorium — 
the plaster, parget, or rough. cast of a 
wall, which conceals it: hence dissimu- 
lation, flattery, which cover the real 
sentiments of the heart. See Matt, 
ixziii. 27. 

— Painted tongue."] Picta linguae — 
t. 0^ a tongue adorned and garnished 
with dissimulation — ^varnished over witb 
falsehood. , • 

2ff. For these things.} i, e. Properly 
to disclose my friendship and gratitude 
to yoU| by drawing forth and uttering 



what I feel for you, whom I .have ilzfd 
withiA the most intimate recesses of my 
breast See Aiirsw. Sinuosus, No. 4. 
This sense of the word seems me- 
taphorical, and to be tak«n from what 
oath many turnings and windings, and 
so difficult to find or trace oCit. 

28. With pure voice.} With the utmost 
sincerity, pure from all guiles 

—Words may unaetd,} Resigno h to 
open what lis sealed, to unseal ; hence^ 
met to discover and declare. 

29. Not to be told.} Not fully to be 
expressed. 

— In my secret inwards.} In the secret 
^recesses of my heart and mind.. Comp. 
sat i. 1. 47. 

30. The guardian purple.} The habit 
worn by" younger noblemen was edged 
about with a border of pu>ple ; an orna- 
ment which had the repute of being 
sacred, and was therefore assigned to 
children, as a sort of preservative. Hen^e 
Fersius calls it custos purpura. 

^Fearful} Which protected me, when 
a child, and when I was under the fear 
and awe of a severe roaster. Pavidum 
tyronem. Juv. xvi. 1. 3. 

— Yielded.} Resigned its charge, and 
gave place to the toga virilis, or manly 
gown. About the age of sixteen or 
seventeen they laid aside the pnetexta, 
tod put on the toga virilis, and wer* 
ranked with men. 

31. jind the bulla.} This was another 
ornament worn by children ; it was wont 
hanging from the neck, or about the 
breast^ aad was made in the shape of ad 
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Secret i¥e speak : to you now, the Muse exhorting, 

I give my heart to be searched, and how greats part 

Of my soul, Cornutus, is yours, to you, my gentle friend. 

It pleases me to have shewn : knock, careful to discern 

What may sound solid, and the coverings of a painted tongue. S5 

For these things I Would dare to require an hundred voices, 

That, how much I have fixed you, in my inmost breast, 

I may draw forth with pure voice; and all this, words may unseal. 

Which lies hid, not to be told, in my secret inwards. 

When first to fearful me the guardian purple yielded, 30 

And the bulla presented to the girt Lares hung up; 
When kind companions, and, with impunity, in the whol^ 

Suburra 
Now the white' shield permitted me to have dirown about my 

eyes, 
And when the journey is doubtful, and ertror, ignorant of life. 
Parts asunder trembling minds into the branching cross-ways, 



hearty and hollow wiUiift. This thej 
left off with the pr»textft» and consecra- < 
ted to the household gods, and hung 
up in ^nour to them. See Airt. Uni^. 
Hist. vol. zL p. 289, note t. 

51. The girt Lares.} The images of the 
Lares, or household gods, were described 
in a sort of military habit which hung 
on the left shoulder, with a lappet fetched 
under the other arm, brought over the 
iMPeast, and tied in a knot. The idea of, 
this dress was first taken from the Gabi- 
ni, and called Cinctus Gabinus. See 
Aivsw. Gabinus : and Viao. ^n. vu* 
612. and Servius's note there. 

52. Kind companiotuu] A set of young 
fellows, who were my companions, and 
ready to join in any scheme of debauchery 
'With me, I cannot think that comites. 
here is to be understood of ** his schooU 
*' masters, or pedagogues, who now nd 
f longer treated him with severity.** Ha 
was now a man, and had done with these. 
Of such a one Horace says, 

Imberbisjtweniiy tandem custode remotot 
4^c De Art. Poet. 1. l6l— 5. 

And see Kxnnktt, Antiq. p. 511, edit. 
3. 1715. 

-» In the whole Suburra,} This was a 
famous and populous street in Rome, 
where were numbers of brothels, the har- 
lots from which walked out by night, to 
the great mischief of young men. Here, 
•ays Persiusi I could ramble as I pleased^ 



and fix my eyes where I pleased, and had 
nobody to call me to account, or punish 
me for it. Juv. sat. iit. 1. 5. 

33, The vfhite shield, ^c.} Whep the 
young men put on the toga virilis, they 
were presented with a white shield ', that 
is to say, a shield with no engravings 
device, or writing upon it, but quite 
blank. This shield was' a token that they 
were noW grown up. and fit for warw 
Its being \>lank, signified their not having 
yet achieved any warlike action worthy 
to be described, or recorded upon it by 
a device. 

So Vxao. JEa.iiLA, 548. 

JEnse levis nudo, parm&qtte ingjloriuM 
alba. 

When this shield was a passport to me^ 
says Persius, to go where I pleased^ 
without being moWted by my old mas* 
ters. 

54. ft^hen the journey is doubtful.'] 
When the mind of a young man is doubt- 
ing what road of life to take, like a 
traveller who comes to where two ways 
meet, and can hardly determine which 
to pursue. 

, — jind error,] So apt to beset young 
minds, and so easily to mislead them, 

— Ignorant of life.} Of the best pur- 
poses and ends of life, and wholly un* 
knowing and ignorant of the world* 

35, Parts asunder trembling mir4ds.^ 
Divides the young and inexpeiieiKed 
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Me tibi supposui : ieneros tu suscipis annota, 
Bocralico, Comtite, sinu. Tunc tallere solers^ 
ilkppoeita intortos eztendit regula more^ 
^i preiiittnr ratione animus, vinctque laborat^ 
ArtiBcemqtie tiio ducit sub poUice vultqni. 
Tecum eteniin longos memini consumere soles } 
£t tecum prirnas epulis decerpcire n6ctes. 
Unum opus^ et requiem pariter disponimus ambd * 
Atque vefecundS iaxamus seria mensi. 

Non equidem hoc dubites, amborum fcedere c^rio 
Consentire dies, et ab uno sidere duci. ^ 

Nostra vel squali suspend! t tempora Librt 
Parta tenax veri *, sea nata fidelibus hora 
Dividit in Geminos cuncordia tata duorum j 



40 







minds of yoting incin, fearirtg and 
IremUing between the choice of good 
mad eyilf noir on this side, now on 
that. 

85, Branching erdss-ways.'} dompitum 
is a place where two or more ways 
meet. The poet here aUudes to the 
Pythagorean letter t. See sat iii« L 
66, note. 

56. I jmt mytetf nnder yoU.1 Undet 
your care and instruction* 

— * YnU undertake, 4^^] Ton admitted 
tnc under your discipline, in order to 
Season my mind with the moral philo- 
sophy of the Stoics : you not only te- 
ceived me as a pupil, but took me to 
your bosom with the. afi^etioh of a pa- 
JTent, 

Antisthenes, the master of Diogenes, 
was a disciple of Socrates ; Diogenes 
taught Crates the Theban, who taught 
^eno the founder of the Stoic school ; 
ao that the Stole dogmas might be said 
. to be derived, originally, from Socrates, 
4S from the fountain-head. 

57. Dextrous to deceive, ^c] The ap- 
plication of your doctrine to my morals, 
Which were depraVed, and warped from 
the strict rule of right, first discovered 
this to me, , and then corrected it ; but 
this you did with so much skill and ad- 
dress, that I grew almost insensibly re- 
formed : so gradually Were the severities 
of your discipline discovered to me, that 
I was happily cheated^ as it were, into 
reformation; whereas, had you at first 
m:quainted me with the whde at once« I 
]»rob||bty had rejected it, not only as dia» 



pleasing, but Us unattaihilble by on6 Wtn^ 
thought as ( then did. 

98. Applied rule*"} Metaph. from me« 

chaniCs, who, by a rule applied to th«, 

side of any thing, discover its being 

* warped fnmi a straight line, and ^set it 

right. 

— RecHpei.] Lit. ettefkids. Metepb* 
from straightening 9 twisted pr entangled 
cord* by extending or stretching it out^ 
Intortos. lit. twisted, entangled. 

^9, My mind is pressed by reasoUt jfc.^ 
My mind and all its faculties were so 
overpowered by the conviction of reason, 
that it strove to coincide with what t 
heard from you, and to be. conquered bf 
your wisdom. 

-^ Labours, ^c ] The woiU laboraC 
denotes the difficulties which lie In the 
way of young minds to yield to instruc- 
tion, and to subdue and correct their 
vicious habits and inclinations. ~ 

40. And 'drawi, 4'<7.] Metaph. from atf 
lirtist who draws forth, or forms, flgunes 
with his fingers, out of wax or clsy. 
Ducere is a word peculiar to the making 
of statues in marble also* 

Vivof dueent de marmore vultus, 

JBH^ vi S4$* 

— An artificial countenaneeJ] Aitiil- 
eem, hypallage, forartiftci poUice. Th« 
sense is^My mind, by thee gently and 
wisely wrought upon, put on that form 
and f^pesirance which you wished ii 
Should. The like thought occurs, /vf. 
sat* 7.1 237. 
Eiigite ut mtrres teneros ceit, pottice dueaX » 
Ut ti fuis ceid vulium/acU^-^ 
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T put myself under, jfou : yon uiKtertake my tender years^ 

Cornutus, with Socratic bosom. Then, tlextrqus to deceive, 

The applied rqle rectifies my depraved *morald, 

And my mind is pressed by reason, and labours to beovercomi^, 

And draws, under your thumb, an artificial countenance. 4(1 

For 1 remember to consume with you long suns. 

And with you ta pluck the firs^ nights from (casts. 

One work imd rest we both dispose together, 

And relax serious things with a modest table. 

Do not indeed doubt this, that, in a certain agreement, 43 
The days of both consent, and are deri veil from one star. 
Fate, tenacious of truth, either suspended our times ' 
With equal Libra; or the hour, fmnied (or the faithful, 
. Divides to tlie twins the concordaiit fates of both; 



-4K Consume, long tuns,'} To bava 
fttased many loog days— aotet, for diet* 
if eton. 

-^-^tS^aptf €go hngo§ 
Cuniando jmgrum memini me cmdere 
tolet. ^ Viao acl. iz. I. 51, 2^ 
48. To pluck the first nightie fc] 
Decerpere — meti^. from plucking fruit 
Xba firi»t nigbts — Uie first part or begin- 
ning of nights; we plucked, L f. we 
took away from the hours of feasting. 
•^q. d* Instead of supping at an early 
hour, and being long at table, we spent 
tlie irst part of the aveoing in phikwo- 
pbical converse, thus abridging the time 
of feasting for tbe sake .^ improve- 
ment, 

Of the fUght 

Have bammed the first hours, feasting 

with thee 
On the choice dainties of philosophy, 

^ HoiiTDAT. 

4X One work and testy jr.] We, both 
of us, disposed and divided otiir hours 
of study, and our hours of rest and 
felreshmeot, in a lika manner toge- 
ther. 

44, And relax serious fhingsA fielaxed 
our minds from study. 

-*4 modest imble,] With innocent 
mirth, as we sat at utde* and with frugal 



45. Do not doubt this, ^c j Beyond a 
doi^bt, this strict union of our minds 
must be derived irom an agreement in 
the time of our nativity, being bom both 
under the ^ma star. 

So Hojufib. ii. ode xvH^l. 2i, 2. 

TOU II. 



UtruM^ue nostrum inaredxhiU mode 
Omsentit astrum* i 

Hie ancients thought that the minds 
of men were greatly influenced by tho 
phinet which presided at thetr UrUij 
and that those who were bom under tb« 
same planet, had the same dispositions 
and mclinations. 

47. Fate^ tenacious of truth,] Unerring 
fate, as we say. 

— Suspended our timesJ] MeUph. from 
hanging things on th^beam of a balance, 
in order to weigh them. 

Fate weighed, with equsl balance, our 
times, when Libra had the ascendancy. 

48. H^Uh squal Libra,'] A cuntttella- 
tion into which the sun enters about tha 
twentieth of September, described by a 
pair of scales^ the emblem of equity and 
justice* 

Felix eequat^genitus svbpondere Libra, 
Manil. lib. ¥• 

Seu Librot eeu me Scorpitts aapidt 

Formidolosus pars violent ior 

Ifataiis hora, ^, ^ ^ 

UoR lib. ii. odeivii. 1. 17—2^. 

— Framed far the/aUhfai.} The parting 
cular hour which presides over the faith* 
fulness of friendship. 

49 Ifieidet ta the twins, ic] Tbe Ge^ 
mini, another constellation represented 
by two twin-children, under wliich who* 
soever were born, were supposed by tha 
astrologers to consent, very exactly, in 
their affections and pursuits. 

Magnui erU Gemwis amor et Concordia 
duplex, Mamil. lib. ii. 

2P 
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Sfttiirniimqw gravcm nostro Jove frfttigimos una, 60 

Neecio quod cei te est, q«od me tibi temperat, aatmm. 

Mille hominum species, et rerum discolor usus : 
Velle sunip, ciiiqne est; nee voto vivitur uno. 
Mercibus hie Itaiis mutat, sub sole recemi, 
Rugosum piper, et patlentis graha cutnini : 5a 

Hie, satur, irriguo mavult turgescere somno ; 
Hie campo in^ulget: hunc alea decoquit : ille 
In Venerem putret. Sed cum lapidosa chiragra 
Fregerit arliculos, veteris ranialia fagi ; 

Tunc crassos transisse dies, Inceinque palustrem, 69 

Etsibijam sen vitam ingemu^re relictaiuN 

At te nocturnis jiivat impallescere -chartis, 
CuUor enim juvenuin, purgatas inseris aures 



50 Break, ^c ] Frangerc and terape- 
f«fe were used by. the a^itrulogers, when 
the malignant aspect of one star was cor. 
rected, and its influence prevented by 
the power of some other propitious and 
benign planet. 

Hence that astrological axiom — Qnic- 
quid ligat Satumus, solvit Jupiter. 

The planet Saturn was reckoned to 
bare a malign aspect ; the planet Jupi- 
ter a -mild and favourable one, and io 
•ounteract the former. 

■ ■■ • Te Jovis impfo 
Tuieln SatumOf refulgcM 
JEripuU, 

Hor. ode zvii. lib. ii. 1. 22 — 4. 

51. I know not, 4fC.] I won't take 
^ipon me to be certain what star it was ; 
but tliat it proceeds from the influence 
of some friendly atar or other, which 
presided at our natal hour, that we are 
one in heart and sentiment, I am very 
clear. 

T^npero literally signifies to temper, 
mix or mingle together. 

52. There are a thoutand tpecies, ^fc] 
i, e. Different kinds of men, as to their 
dispositions and pursuits. 

— Different v$e, ^c] Discolor— lite- 
rally, of a different colour. Their use of 
what they possess diffVrs as much a» one 
colour from another : seme, (as it fol- 
lows in the next lines.) from avarice, 
tiade to increase their store, others, 
through luxury and extravagance, squan- 
der it away, 

55. Hat his wiW} Velle, i, e, volun- 
tas. ViYltur^ impers. See a«t* ili 20, 
note. 



54. The recent ntn^ In the east, 
where the sun first appears. 

55. Changes, jr.] Sails to the East 
Indies, where he barters the produce of 
Italy for the produce of thfe East. 

— Wrinkled pepper. 'i When the pepper 
is gathered, and dried in the sun, the 
coat or outside shrivels up into wrinkles. 

— Pale ct/min.] The seed of «m herb, 
which being infused in wine, or other 
liquor, causes a paleness in those who 
drink it : it comes from Ethiopia. Pro- 
bably it stands here for any Oriental 
aromatics. 

Hor. epist xix.lib. i.1. 17, 18, speaks 
of his imitators : 

Patterem catu, biberent exsangue cufiU- 
num* 

56. Saied] Satur— that has his belly 
full— glutted with eating and drinking. 

-^Swel/vp.} With fat. 

•^Moist sleep.} Irriguus signifies wet* 
moist, watered; also, that watereth. 
Here, metapb. from watering plants, by 
which they increase and grow. So 
sleep is to those who eat much,, aod.sleep^ 
much ; it makes them grow^and* increase 
in bulk. 

57. Indulges m tkeJUld. ] In the sportf 
and exercises of the Campbs Mat tins. 
Or perhaps field-sports may be under- 
stood. Comp. Hor. ode i. 1. 5«-6, and 
1. 25^8. 

— The die cewsumes."] Is rained by 
gaming. Decoquit— metapb. from boil- 
ing away liquors over a fire. So tha 
gamester, by contiuual play, ooDsumca 
hif fttbsUuict* 
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And we together break grievous Saturn with our JnpUer. 50 
I know not what star it is certainly which tempers me with you. 

There are a thousand species or men, and a different use of 
things : 
Every one has his will, nor do they live with one wish. 
This man, for Italian merchandizes under tlie recent sun, 
Changes tite wrinkled pepper, and grains of pale cumin : 55 
Another, sated, had rather swell up with nHHst sleep: 
Another indulges in the field ; anotlier the die consumes ; another 
Is rotten for Venus : but when the stony gout 
Has broken his joints, the branches of the old beech. 
Then, that their gross days have passed away, and the gloomy 
li^ht, 60 

And they have late bewailed the life now left to them. 

But it delights you to grow pale with nightly papers, 
For a cultivator of youths, you sow their purged ears 



58. F<fr Venus] i e. Ruins his beaUh 
— is in a fnanner rotten— by continual 
acts of lewdness and debauchery. Pu- 
tris^fneans also want<Hi, lascivious. 

Omn^ in ZhmaUmputret deponent ocu" 

. hs. 

Hon. lib.L odexxxvi. 1. 17» 18. 

•—7%^ ftonv g<»ut,2 So called from its 
Vreeding chalk-stones io the joints, when 
long affl'cted with it. 

59. Broken Aisjotui*.] Destroyed the 
use of them as much as if they had been 
broken, and are so to all i^^pearance. 

— IVie ^nckeSf4[C. j.Ramalia— >seared 
or dead boughs cut from a tree, which 
may be looked upon, from their 
withered and useless appearance, as 
▼ery strong emblems of a gouty man*s 
limbs, the joints of wliich are useless, 
and the flesh withered away — (see sat. i. 
97.)— so that they appear like the dead 
branches of an old decayed beech-tree. 

60. Gross days} Crassos— the days 
which they ha^e spent in gross sensu- 
ality, as well as in thick menial dark- 
ness and error. 

■- — G/oomy AgA/.] Paluttrem — metaph. 
from the fogs which arise in marshes and 
ft>nniy places, which obscure the Iight« 
Vid involve those who live in it, or near 
them, in unwholesome mists. Such is 
the situation of those whose way of life 
is not only attended with ignorance and 
error, but with injury to their health, 
<atid with ruin of their comfort 

61. Late bewailed, i Too Im for !•• 



medy. 

— The Kfe nom left, ^e.J They not 
only bemoan themselves, at the recol- 
lection of their past misspent life, but 
the portion of life which now remains* 
being embittered by remorse, pain, and 
disease, becomes a grief and bMrthen. . 

62. Grow jtale, <^c.j Your delight, O 
Cornutus. is to pass the time, when 
others sleep, in hard study, which brings 
a paleness on your countenance. See 
sat. i. i 1 24 ; and sat iiu 1. 85. 

63. A cuilivaior of youths.} CuUor— > 
metaph. from culo, to till or chltivate th* 
ground. 

q. d. As the husbandman tilh or cid- 
tivates the ground, and prepares it to 
receive seed, and to bring forth fruit — so 
do you, CurnutuB, prepare, youthful 
minds to receive and bring forth wis- 
dom. 

— ybtt sow their purged ears.} Th^ 
metaphor is stiJI carried on ; as tlie hus- 
bandmarv casts the seed into the ground 
which he has prepared and cleaned, by 
tillaige, from weeds-- so do you sow the 
doctrines of moral philosophy, which 
were taught by. Cleanthes, the disciple 
and successor of Zeno, in the ears of 
your pupils, af^er haying purged away 
those errors falsehoods, and prejudices* 
with which they were at first possessed, 
by yoxxT, wise and well-applied instruc- 
tion. You first teach them to avoid 
vice and error, and then to embrace aQ4 
foUpw trulh and Ttrtue. 
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^ruge Qoanthei. Petite liine, jn?enesqae senesque, 

Fitiem Animo certuin, miserisque viatica canis. 65 

* Cras hoc fiet.' Idem eras fiet. ^Quid ! quasi magnum 
^ Nempe diem donas ?' 8ed cum lux altera venit, 
Jam cras hesternum consumpsimus : ecce alitid eras 
Egerit bos ahnos, et semper paulum erit ultra : 
Nam quamvts prope te, quamvis temone sub uno, 70 

Yertentefti sese frustra sectabere canthum, 
Cum rota posterior curras, et in axe secundo. 

Libertate opus est : non hac, qu^, ut quisque VelinS 
Publius emeruit, scabiosum tesseruld far 



JHrtvs est vitiumfugere, €t iapientia 
prima 

StuMtid carmsfe. 

Hob. lib., i. epist i. L 41, 2. 

64. Henc4 teek^ ^e,] Persiui here 
invites botb yontig and old to wek for 
tiudom from the Stoic phikMoph]^ at 
iaught by bit friend and preceptor Cor- 
Butut; that, thereby, they might find 
fome certain and fixed end, t# which 
their Tiewf BDigfat be directed^ and no 
longer fiuctoate la the uncertainty of 



Certum voio pae^nem* 

Hoa. £pist, lib. i ep. ii. 1. 56. 
' 65. Stores, j-c] Viatica, literally, are 
stores, prorisions, things necewary for 
a journey ; as BMmey, victuals, &c. 

The poet here advises their learning 
philosophy, dMt their minds might be 
furnislied wiAi what would suffice to 
t^tffon them through the journey of 
life, and more particularly through the 
latter part of it* when under the uiiieriea 
and infirmities of old age. 

66. ** ro-morroM^,'' 41'c.] Persiushere 
introduces some idle young man, as if 
aa>ing — ••To be sure you advise very 
** righrly, but give me a little time-^-to* 
<* morrow (q.d.'tome time hence) I will 
" ^W^T myself to tfa^ studies which you 
** recommend." 

— " The $a«u wiU be done to-morrmo. **] 
When to-morrow comes, at^swersBersius, 
the same th|ng,will foe done; that is, 
you will want to defer it for a day 
more. 

66. " »^Aa//'*4-c.] What! replies the 
procrastinator, won't you alloW. me an- 
other day before I begin? — what ! do you 
^nake such a n^hty matter of giving 
nm a day, as ff that weft of so great 



consequence? / 

68. •« Fotorday'ji/o-morrottr.'*] But, re- 
jotna Persins, when another day eomee» 
remember that yesterday, which was the 
floorrow of the day before it, and vrfaicb 
you wished to be allowed you, is passed 
an d gone. 

>-^'* Be/wld anoihgrlihfiwrraw.*'] Tbift 
day, which is the morrow of yesterdaj, 
b now arrived, add is, with idl the past 
morrows, eihaustli^ and consuming these 
years of ours; and thus the time you ask 
for will always be put off, and stand a 
little beyond the morrow you fix upon. . 

7a " jUtko* near you, 4fC. J The^poet» 
in aUttsion to the hind..wheel of a car- 
riage, which is near to, -and follows the 
fore wheel, but ueeer can overtake it, 
gives the young man tb understand, that, 
though to day is nearly connected widi 
to-morrow, in point of time, yet it can*t 
orertake it, the morrow will ^ways keep 
on from day to day, and 'it can never 
be overtakeu— thua shewing, tluit pro* 
crastinated time will always fly on, and 
ke^ out of his reach; however near he 
may be to it, all his resolut^Mis to over- 
take it will bQ in vain. 

— << Under 9ne beam.**] Temo signifies 
the beam of the wain, or the draught* 
tree, whereon tlie yoke hangeth. Son*? 
times, ^ b]^ syncc. the whole carriages 
— f. d. Our days may be considered as 
the wheels ^y which our lives roll oa^ 
each day, as well aa another, is joined 
to the space allotted us, like wheels to 
the same chariot. 

71. ^* ThefiXy.**'\ Canthus properly 
signifies the iron whereit^kh the wheel ia 
bound, or shod, ^ on the outward circle, 
called the le]ly«»here, by synec.^ the 
wheel itselC \ 
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With Cleanthean com. Hence seek, te young and old, 
A certain end to the mind, and stores ror miserable grey hairs* 
'^ To-morrow this fihall be done"' — ^^ the same will be done 
^* to-morrow"—" what ! 
"As a great thing truly do you give a day ?"-^" but when 

" another day comes, 
" We have already sjient yesterday^s to-morrow. Behold an- 

^* other to-morrow 
" Has spent these years, and will always be a little beyond : 
" For altho' near you, altho* under one beam, 70 

*♦ You will in vain follow the felly turning itself, 
** When you, the hinder wheel, do run, and on the second axle.** 
There is need of liberty : not this, by which every Publius 
in the Velinan tribe. 
As soon as he haa been discharged, mouldy com with his tally 



72. *• Thg second ade.**] Axi8--tb« 
Axle-tree oo which the wheel it fixed, 
and about which it turns — the wcond, 
i. e. the hinder.--^. (L Tou will, like 
the hinder.wbeel of a carnage, which 
can never overtake the fore-wheel^ be 
still following the time before }tou, but 
will never cyverCake it; therefore defer 
not till to-morrow, what you should do 
to- day. The whole of the metaphor, 
L 70—2, li very fine, and well ex- 
pressed. See Hda. lib. ii. ode xviii. 
I. 15, 16. - 

I must confesi tluU I cannot dismiss 
this part of my task» without mentioning 
that beautiful description of the slipping 
away of time, unperceived and unim- 
proved, whidb we find in Shakes- 
peare }' 

" To-morrow, and to-morrow, afut <o- 

** morrow, 
*' Creept in this petty paoefrom day to 

*• day, 
" To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
** 4nd all our yesterdays have lighted 
tifooU 

«• The way to dusty death:* 

Macbw act.' v. sc 5. edit. Stockdale, 
73. There is need of liberty,'^ The poet 
pow advances to a difcussion of that pa- 
radox of the Stoics — that " only the wise 
«« are free {"-—and that those, who would 
follow afteri and fttain to true liberty, 
mustbe released from the mental ^hackles 
of vice and error. — His treatment of the 
subject is exquisitely fine, and. worthy 
of serious attention. 



^^Nbi this.] Not merely outward 
liberty, or liberty of the body, snch aa 
is conferred on slaves at their manumis- 
sion. 

— Sy which.} See I. 74, note i. 

^^Every PuMus.'} The slaves had no 
prsrnomen; but when they had their 
freedom given them, they as8un-.*d one 
—so, for instance, a slave that was called 
Licinius, would add the name of hit , 
roaster to bis own. and call himself, if 
his master's name were Publius, Pabliua 
Licinius— they also added the name of 
the tribe into which they were received 
and enrolled; suppose the Velinan, then 
the freed.man would style himself Pub* 
lius Licinius Velina — thus he was dis- 
tinguished from slaves. 

74. JSeet^ dischisrged.] ' i. e. From 
slavery — made free. Emeruit— metaph. 
fi-om soldiers, who for some meritorious 
service wete sent home, and discharged ^ 
from going to war. Also from gladia- 
tors, who lor their valour and dexterity 
at the theatre obtained their admission 
from their perilous oocupatioa, and were 
donati rude, presented with a rod, or 
wand« in token of thteir discbarge and 
release. ^ Hoa. epint i. lib. i. L 2. 
Juv. sat vi. 11 J. These were styled 
Emeriti. 

So slaves were often made free, oq 
account of their psst services, as having 
d«»erved this favour^-this is signified by 
eraeruil here. 

— Mimldy com, 4'cO Those who are 
thus admitted to freedom^ and enrolled 
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Possidet. Ueu steriles veri, quibus una Quiritem 
Veitigo fecit! — Hie Dama est, non tressis^ngaso ; 
Vappa, et lippus, et in tenni farragine mendax : 
Verterit hunc dominus, momento turbinis exit 

Marcus Dama. Pajwe! Marco spondente, recusas 

Credere tii numinos? — Marco sub judice palles? ^ 
-r-Marcus dixit : ita est. — Assigna, Marce, tabellas. — 
Haec mera libertas ! Hoc nobis pilea donant ! 

^ An quisquam est alius liber, nisi ducere vitam 
^Cui licet, utYoluit? licet, ut volo, vivere: non sum 
^ Liiberior Bruto !' Mendose colligis, inquit 
Stoicus hie, aurem mordaci lotus aceto : 
Hoc reliquum accipio ; licet illud, et, ut volo, telle. 



75 



80 



85 



in one of the tribes, were entitled to all 
public doles and donations, on producing 
a li^le ticket or tally, which was given 
them on their manumission^ The com 
laid up in the public magazines was not 
of the best sort, and was frequently da- 
maged with keeping. 

The name of the person and of the 
tribe, which he belonged to, was in- 
scribed on the ticket, by i^hich he was 
known to be a citiien. See Jut. sat. viL 
L 174, note. 

75. Alai! 1/e barren, ^c,"] The poet 
speaks with commiseration, of their ig- 
norance, and total barrenness, with re- 
spect to truth and real wisdom, who 
could imagine that a man should be 
called free, because he was etnancipated 
^rom bodily slavery. 

— One turn*'} Vertigo (from vertere, 
to turn ). This was one of the ceremonies 
of making a slave free : he was carried 
^fore the pr«etor, who turned him round 
iipon his heel, and said — Hunc esse 11- 
berum volo. 

So Plautus, Mensechm. Liber esto, ito 
quo voles. Thus he became Quiris, a 
Roman citizen. , See Juv* sat. iii. 1. 60, 
|K>te. 

76. Here is Damn,] For instance, says 
the poet, here is the slave Dama. 

— -<^ groqm not worth, i^c ] Agaso, an 
horse-keeper, a groom that looks after 
'his master's horses. Non tressis (qu. 
tres asses) a poor, paltry fellow, worth 
hardly three farthings if one were to 
purchase him. They bought their 
■laves. 

77. A scouTidreL'] Vappa signifies 
*wine that is palled, that has lost its 

Strength, therefore called vapid.— Hence 



a stupid, 'Senseless fellow ; or a scoundrel^ 
a good-for-nothing fellow. 

— • Blear-eyed.^ Perhaps from de- 
bauchery and drunkenness. See sat. ii. 
1. 72, note. 

— A liar in a little com ] ^Tbat will 
cheat his master, and defraud his horses 
of their slender allowance, and then lie 
to conceal his petty knavery. Far- 
rago is a mixture of several grains— 
Mesceline. 

78. /jT his maiter, ^c] Let his master 
biit turn him upon his heel. See note 
above, 1. 75. 

— Movement of a topJ] In one turn of 
a top, which is very swift when it is 
spinning — t e. as we say, in the twin- 
kling of an eye. . Tliis allusion to the 
turning of a top, very humourously 
agrees with the verterit. 

— He comes firtht 4"C.] He that went 
before the pretor plain Dama, now 
comes out from him with a noble prae- 
nomen, and calls himself Marcus Dama. 

79. W^onderfulf} What a surprising 
change ! - or papae may introduce the^ 
following irony, where a person is sup- 
posed to hesitate about lending money, 
for which Marcus offers to. become 
surety. Papae — How strange! that you 
should sciuple it, when so respectable a 
person as Marcus offers his bond, and 
engages for the payment ! 

80. Are you ptde ?} Do you fear lest 
jrou should not have justice done you, 

where so worthy a person b advanced to 
the magistracy ? 

81. Marcus said it, j-c.]. Marcus gives 
his testimony, and who can contradict so 
ju^t and upright a witness — wh«tbesay# 
must be true. 
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Alas !- ye barren of truth — among whom, one turn 
Makes a Roman! here is Dama, a groom not worth three 

farthings; 
A scoundrel, and blear-eyed, and a liar in a little com : 
If his master turn him — in the movement of a top, he comes 

forth 
Marcus Dama. Wonderful !' Marcus being security, refuse you 



To lend money? Are you pale under judge Marcus? 
Warcus said it — it is so. — Sign, Marcus, the tablets. 
This is mere liberty — this caps give us. 

" Is there any other free, unless he who may live 
" As he likes? — I may live as 1 like: am not I 
" More free than Brutus?" — ^* You conclude falsely," says 
A Stoic here, having washed his ear with sharp vinegar : 
*^ I accept this which is left, tak« away that — " 1 may," 
" as I will." 



80 



85 
and 



^81. Sigfif MnrcuSt the tablets.'] The poet 
bere repeats the word Marcus, and drops 
the word Dama, as if he would ludi- 
crously insinuate^ that however great a 
rogue DamiCwaS) yet to be sure Marcus 
wa9 a very dilTerent kind of person. 
He supposes him called upon to sign his 
pame, as witness to somebody *s will, 
which h6 could not do when a slave, for 
tlieir testimony was not received. 

— The tablets,'} Thin planks of wood, 
smeared over with wax, on which they 
wrote wills, cleeds, &c. See Juv. sat. ii. 
1. 58, note. Here the will or deed it- 
self. . 

The poet, in the preceding irony, car- 
ries on his grand point, which was to 
deride the common notion of liberty, or 
of a change being wrought, with regard 
to the respectability of those who were 
still, however emancipated from bodily 
alavery, slaves under ignorance, vice, and 
error, 

82. Mere liberty.'} Mera— bare, naked 
liberty (says the Stoic) — u e. in the 
bare, outward, literal sense of tlie word; 
but it is to be understood po farther. 

— This caps give us.} The slaves w^ent 
bare-beaded, with their hair growing 
long, and hanging down r but when they 
mrere manumitted, their « heads were 
ftbaved, and a cap, the ensign of liberty, 
put on their heads in the temple of 
Feronia, the goddess of liberty. See sat. 
iii. I. t06. 

63. ** Jny iOher Jre€," ^c} £ltere the 



poet introduces Dama as replying — 
** Aye, you may deride iny notions of 
** liberty; but pray who is free if I am 
" not? Is there any other freedom but 
** to be able to live as one pleases? But 
** I may live as I please — therefore am 
" I not free?**— -by tltis syllogism think* 
Ing to prove his point. 

85. •* Mire free than Brutus."] M. 
Junius Brutus, the great asserter and 
restorer of liberty, by the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, &c. who sacrificed his 
own sons in the cause \Qf freedom, and 
changed the form of the government 
into a commonwealth. 

— '* You conclude faUHy.**] Your ar- 
gument is bad; the a«>sumption which 
you make, that " you live as you 
•• please,** is not true, therefore the con- 
clusion which you gather or collect from 
it is false, namely, " that you are free.** 
See AiKSW. Colligo, No. 6. 

85 — 6. Says a Stoic.] L e. Methinks I 
hear some Stoic s^y. 

86. flashed his ear, ^c-l At I. 65. we 
find purgatas aures, where see the note; 
here, lotus aurem, pneaning also the same 
as before, only under a different- imag^ 
differently expressed. By vinegar, here; 
we are to understand the sliarp and se- 
Tere doctrines of the Stoic philosophy, 
which hais cleansed his mind from all 
such false ideas of liberty, and made bia^ 
ear quick in Jiie discernment of truth and 
falsehood. 

87. ** I aixept,** j^c.} Youv definitioa 
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^ Vindictft pottquam meus a prsetore rec^ssi, 
^ Cur niihi non liceat. jussit quodcunque voluntas; 
^ Excepto, 81 quid Alasuri rubrica notavit ?' . 

Disce ; sed im cadat naso, rugosaque sanna, 
Dum veteres avias tibi de pulinone revello. 

Non praetoris erat, stultis dare tenuia rerum 
Officia ; atque usum rapidse permiltere vitse-^ 
Sambucam citius caloni aptaveris alto. 
Stat contra ratio, et secretam garrit in aurem, 
Ke liceat &cere id, quod quis vitiabit agendo. 
Publica lex hominum, naturaque continet hoc ^as, 
Ut teneat vetitos inscttia debilis aicius* 



SO 



. 95 



of liberty in your first propodtion is 
true; I grant that '<all who may live as 
••they please are free;*' but I deny 
your minor, or second proposition* viz. 
** that you live as you pleases*' therefol'e 
your conclusion, v&x. ** that you areiree, V 
is alto wrong. 

87. " That-^"Intay,'*and "of Jiw/f."] 
i, e. Take away your minor proposition^ 
and I admit what remains— hoc reliquum 
accipio vix . all that is contained in the 
first proposition — that •* all who may 
" live as they please are free:" this ia 
certainly a good definition pf liberty: 
but this is not your case. 

88. ** From the prator.**] Before whom 
t was carried* in order to reeeive my 
freedom. 

— "Jifyotw*."] Meus— t. e, my own 
master; being made free, and emanci* 
pated from the commands of another, 
replies Dama, not at all understanding 
what the Stoic meant by liberty. 

— **By Ike wand."} Vindicta. The 
prsetor laid a wand upon the slave's 
head, and said—** I will that this man 
'* become free." and then delivered the 
wknd dit of hit own hand into the lie- 
tor's; (see post, 1. 175). This wand 
vas called vindicta, as vindicating, or 
maintaining, liberty. See Hoa* lib. ii. 
sat. vii. 1. 76. 

9a •* MmiMc.**'} The text of the Ro* 
man laws was written in red letters, 
which was called the Rubric. DaTpxN. 
According to others, the titles and be- 
ginnings of the different statutes were 
only written in red, and therefore to be 
ynderstood by rubrica. See Aivsw. 
See JiTT. tat.xiv. L 192, 3, note. 

■-*^' M a m r v ki i "j Aft' •aunent and 



learned lawyer, in the reign of Tiberius, 
who made a digest of the Roman laws. 

f . (L When I received n^ freedom 
from the praetor, surely I was at liberty 
to do as I would, except, indeed, break- 
ing the law ; I don't say that I might do 
this. 

^1. " LeamJ**] The Stoic here begins, 
bis arguOient, in order to refute what 
Dama was suppoecid to say in support of 
his notion of liberty. 

Now listen to me, says the Sloic, that 
you may learn what true liberty is, and 
in what it consists 

— " Let anger fall," $c.] Cease from 
your anger at me, for ridiculing your 
notion of liberty. 

It is to be remarked, that the an- 
cients represented the nose as denoting 
laughter, sat. i. 118. Contempt, sat. i. 
40, 1. \Anger, as here. So we find the 
nose, or nostrils, denoting anger fre- 
quently in the Hebrew Bible. See the 
learned and accurate Mr. Paxkhukst, 
Heb. and Eng. Lex. irj^. No. 5. 

— ** Wringing sneer.**] Comp. sat i 
40, 1, and note. 

92. ** JFrom your breast" ^-c] ^ulmo, 
literally, signifies the lungs; but here 
denotes the whole contents of the hieast 
in a moral sense. *• Put away anger and 
sneering at what I say, while I^luck up 
those foolish notions of liberty, which are 
implanted and rooted within your ini(id» 
and with which you are aa^pleased and 
satisfied, as a child is with an old wo- 
man's tale." Avia is literally a grandame, 
or grandmother: lience old women's 
tales. Aiwsw. Fabellae aniles. Hoa. 
lib. ii. sat. vi. 1. 77, 8. V^xm^us f4u^»vis 
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^ After I withdrew ftt>m the praHor, my own by the warn), 
^ Why miffht I, not do whuteter my will commanded, 
*^ Except if the rubric of Masurins forbad any thing ?'* 90 

^ JLearn : but let angeir j&114rom your nose, and the wrinkling 
" sneer, 
*^ While 1 pluck from your breast ypur old wiv«i tafcs* 

^^ It was not of the pntttor to g^ve the delicate management 
«< of thh^ 
** To fools, and to perniK the use of rapid life — 
•* You would sooner fit a dulcimer to a tall fodlman. 95 

^ Reason stands against it, and wbvspera into tlie secret ear^'^- 
<^ Let it not be lawful to d& that, which one will ipoil in do* 

"ing:"— / 

*^ The public law of men^ and natnre, contains thb rights 
^< That weak igncttmce shoUld forbear forbidden acts. 



iiTtbe power of tiM pr*wr. 

— ^* the lldkMe mMugenUm ofihUm,** 
41^3 t^hoUgli tte pr«tor niigfat cSff» 
^il Ubwt^ u^n JfMi at your raamimis- 
tion, ftod though jou may know how v§ 
iStm yomwlf. ' Wai «d whiS^ ottvh^kkg 
AgiiftMt llM letter of ihe law-I-yct ym 
4AmiA t^dve tmm ihb fiftotor nOQe o( 
t£i»t wii^dom add dMe«HriHn«ht, by which 
alottte ]fM dui disthi^ish arif^t; m 
tdiu<%itig thtfM moi^ tfliftute and delicate 
aiHiobs #hi«h cohtel^n you in the iftori 
nice duties 6f life, and which are io ht 
aMIin^^ bjr t>bi(o«0pby alone. I tii)ce 
liitii to be spMnt by ttmilli officta reruiil 
.—lit Mnall eHoM, or dttti^ of thiitga or 
afftirs. 

94. «< ?\»/Nii!t.*'} The BtoiM hdd, thtft 
«»4ll fcM^la wert iia^4<A,-^aiid that •'no;. 
•< body' was Aree except t6e wise.*' A 
iWati imiftt^eKeibre be wis* b<!fbre he is 
1ft«e ; but tlie pf*ior could nOt malce jroU 
Wise, thaf«#M bb could not nak« y'bu 

• — " Td perM the use,**} It was not in 
the praetor's power to commii to such that 
'^pfudence iind wisdboi, by which they can 
MMe be eViitbled hi mtkb a right use of 
this i^etfhg lift, and of all things b^ 
'i^jj;ing to it. 

^. *• SoanerJU'* 4j-c.] 8*i«buca was 
«Hiia ia«Kical Iniirjnneiit, as an harp, 
ai&lc&tfer, ot lh« like i bot what it eiadt- 
hf was we eanndl tell. 

— " jt taU fiolmm**2 Alto calonl.— 
Ciid, d MddSM^abb^a ^ ^y meaner Mfrt 

VOL. U* 



df sdrvanl. Aiiraw.— Ifertce aaams ta 

Me it In the latter tense, Hb. I. sat vlj 
i, 109 $ and perhaps it is io to be tinilir- 
stood heM. 

You mtffht sooner think of piitthM^A 
harp, or Som9 dblieate miuical iiisihi. 
merit, ioip tke bmdi of a gt%at o««r« 
grown booby of a serrant, and expect 
aim to pUy otf it; than to cMnmIt Uie 
oiee and reftned duties of life to fobbi 
and expect them either to ttiidenfttntt 
or practi^ them. Asinuii ad Lyirim. 
Pro#. 

96. ** Beaioh itandt agMn& U**l Re«« 
iOb itself oppdset such an idea. 

— ^ Whi^s int9 the §ecrk ear.**} Se- 
cretly whimpers into the eiur. Hypall^i^^ 
— ^ Comp. supr. 1. 40, and n6te. ^ 

9r.^'Ltiitn9tUtMtfuV'YV9ybk^a^ 
the jpotential, has the sen$e <xr the mip0* 
tmive nieod. 86 Hoa. ode xxxiil \lSb. L 
1. 1. Kei doleas; and ode xi. 1. Na 
quttii^ris. Here, ne Hceat is likewiia 
imperative, and signiftes thai (be voide 
of reason secretly whispers in the eir 
this admonftion — «• Let it not be per- 
** initted, that aAy should undertalfo 
" virhkt (bey are not fit for, but would 
^ spoil in doihg it*' dr ne liceat mdy 
be understood, here, m noo licet 

98.' •* the jmblic law of iken,**] The 
comnltod rule amorfg mankind, «|twdll' ^ 
as nature, miiy be said to Contain Uar 
much o^ what is Af^ ahd just. - 

' 99. ** ThntweafhgfUirance^'" ^c] Thl^ ' 
atl ignorance of what we uhdi^tidto, 
whitb ^uit rendAf in ItMwutti^ to the 
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Diliiid lielleborum, certo compescere pundo 
Nescius examen ? vetat hoc natura inedendu , 
Navem si poscat sibi peronat'us arator, 
LfUciferi rudis ; exclamei Melicerta, pertaee 
Frontem de rebus.— Tibi recto vivere talo 
Are dedit i et veri speciem dignoscere calleS) 
Ne qua 8ub«ra|o ii^ndosum tinniat auro ? 
Quseqne sequenda forent, qugeque evitanda vtcbsim ; 
Ilia prius cretd, mox haec carbone notasti? 
Es modicus voti ? presgo tare ? dulcis amicis ? 
Jam nunc astringas, jam nunc granaiia laxes i 
Inqiie luto fixum, possis transcendere nummum^ 
Nee glutto dorbere salivam mercurialem ? 

Haep mea sunt, teneo, cum vere dixeris ; eato 
liberque ac sapiens, preetoribus ac Jove dextro. 



100 



165 



110 



S 



tfigbft performaace oi it, riiould MsCram 
us from attempting acts, which, bj the 
rmee of human, as well as of natural 
law, are so clearly forbidden to . ut« 
Comp. L 96, 7. 

100. *^ Do you dilute hdlebore.**} He 
bcfe illustrates hu argument bj exam- 
plea. 

; Suppose, says he, you were to attempt 
to mix a dose of hellebore, not knowing 
bow to apportion exactly the quantity. 

100-^1. ** To a certain pmnt.**} Me- 
taph. Examen signifies the tongue, or ' 
lipam of a balance, by <the inclination of 
Vhlch we jndge of proportional weights. 
•. 101. ** The nature, of healmg forbids 
f*ibi$.*'2 All medical skill in the ^ery 
nature of it, must place this among the 
vetitoji ac^is, which weak Ignorance is 
jiot to attempt. See L 99. 

10SL**Hi^'.Mhoed ploughman "2l?ero^ 

jkatus. The pero was an high shoe 

worn by rustics, as a deft^nce against 

, gnow and cold. See Jut^ sat ziv. 1. 

186. 

105. '* Jgnorani •fLudferr'} Know- 
jng noUiing of the stars. liucifer, or 
. the day>8tar, is here put (by syiiec ) for 
•II the stars, from which'^ mariners take 
tiieir obser<«aliions to steer by. 
. — *< Mi^erta exo/aimtf** 4<^.] Also 
(Called Ponunus, or Portumnus, because 
i flippos^ ^ preside over ports. See bis 
atory, pT« Met. lib. iv. fab. xiii. Meli- 
rerta, the sea-god, ^WOuld exclain^ that 
all modesty was banished from among 
those who Hfidcrtook the management 



ai^ diiection of human affain* when Ke 
saw so impudent an attempt. 

-^ ** iSAome/*] Frontem* lit the fore- 
bead, or countenance, the seat of shame 
^p-here, by met«, shame or modesty it- 
self. 

104. « UpH^ ancle.''] Metaph. Irom 
persons having. their legs and anclea 
straight and walking uprightly ; which is 
often used, to denote going on through 
life with an honest and virtuous con- 
duct. This occurs frequently in S. S» 
as Fft. zv. 2. Izzxir. 11. ]?roT, z. 9* 
et. al. 

105. <' Mas aH** jfc.} That is philoao- 
phy, which is the art of living well— baa 
this enabled you to do this ? 

106. '* Lest anyj** ^c] Nequti—ue* 
ne aliqua species veri. Have you learnt 
to distinguish between the appearance 
end reality of truth and virtue, lest jq^ 
should be deceived, as peq^le are who 
take bad money for good, when, insteadl 
of answering to the appearance of the 
outside, which is fair, they find, iipoa 
sounding it, that it is brass uudemeath^ 
instead of being all gold. 

108. ** Mark*d tkose trafA c^k'* j-c J 
The ancients used to note things good 
and prosperous with ,a white mark, an4 
tilings bad and unlucky with a black 
one. Jn allusion ta this, the Stoic ih 
supposed to ask the question in the pre- 
ceding line, which is, not only wbethar 
his opponent has been ^taught to die- 
tingidsh the appearances of good and 
evil» but whether he has particularly 
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*^ Do you dilute hellebore, not knowing how to confine^ to a 100 
^^ Certain point, the balance ? tiie nature of healing forbids this. 
*^ tf the high-shoed ploughAmn should require a ship for 
^^ Himself, ignorant of Lticifer, Melicerta exclaims, that shaofe 
^^ Has perishM from tl)ings.— To live with an upright ancle 
^ Has art given yoa ?— Are you sk'iUul to distinguish the ap- 
, *^ pearance of truth, 105 

^\ Lest any should tinlcie false with gold having brass under it ? 
^^ And what tinngs are to be followed, and, in like manner^ 

^^ wliat avoided ? 
^^ Have you fii-st marked those with cluJk, then these with a coel I 
** Are you moderate of wish*— witli a confined househcdd-^ 

" kind to yoiur fnenda J-*^ 
^^ Can you sometimes lasten, and sometimes open your grana- 

'^ries? J 10 

<< And can you pass by money fixed in mud, 
^' Nor swallow with your gullet mercurial spittle ? 

*' When you can truly say, these ai^ mine, I possess them— 
'• be thou 
^^ Free and wiWi the praetors and Jupiter propitious. 



noted down what a win man ougirt to 
foUow, and what be ought to avoid. See 
Ho*, lib. ii. sat. iii. 1. ii46. M^ndoaum 
tinniaty for mendose : Graecism. 

109 "JfM^mif^offi.is*"] The desires 
eonfinfed within tbe bounds of modera- 
tion. 

— "A cor^ned Aomm4oM.**] To«r 
housebold-estabtishmeDt frugal, and not 
expemiTe^— contracted withm a little 
compass ; or perhaps bj presbo lare, may 
be signiAed a small bouse. 

-—•* JCbid to y<mr friends.**} Dulcis— 
obliging, sweet, agreeable. See Hoa. 
lib. i. sat. iT 1. 135. 

1 1 a * ' Semelime$f<t»Un , ^ie,**] Judging 
vigbtly when it is a time to withhold, 
and when to give. Here peihaps ie an 
aUusion to the public granaries, or' ma- 
sines of corn at Home, which, at a time 
ef dearth and want, was dealt out ia 
4loles to tlie citizens,, on producing their 
tickets, but at other seasons, locked upv 
Jam nunc — lit, just now— i e, just at a 
proper time. 

111. ** Can pau past by numey,** ^6,} 
Alluding to a practice among tbe boys 
at Rome, who used to fasten a pi(H;e 
«f couttterleit' money to tbe ground, or 



stick it in the mud, with « string Oed to 
it ; and if any miserly fellow coming by, 
and imagining it to be real, stooped to 
pick it up, they snatched it away, an& 
laughed at him. 
lu irwiUJtrum qui se demittit oh assenu 
Hob lib. L epist. xvi 1. 6A. 

112. ** Mercurial spitlte:*} Mercury 
was the god of gain : hence a desire of 
gain is called saliva mercurialis. Me*> 
taph. from gluttons, who, at behoidiog 
some dainty dish, have their spittle iu^ 
crease in such a manner, as that, -If they 
did not swallow it, it would run out of 
the mouth. This we call, tlie moutli 
watering. Can you see money without 
your mouth watering at it ? t. e. without 
being greatly defaghted, and coveting 
it? 

119. «< These.'*] AM these good qua- 
lities. 

114. *• Preetors and Jujnter jnvpi* 
** Kottf .**J I Uien allow you to be free in 
the sight of God and man — i. e. not 
only with respect to the liberty of tbe 
body, which you received firom the 
prietor, but i»ith respect to freedom of 
the mind, of which iuptier alone is iM 
author. ' ' '^ 
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Sin Mil cum fu^nostm pfiillo ante &riji«; 115 

t'elliculain vec^erem reiines ; et fl onte poUtu«, 
Aetutam vapido 9efv^^snb pector^ vulpem : 
Qu8& dtKleram aupra repeto, fuaemqoe reiiuco* 
Nil iibi concessit ratio ; digiiutit exere^ peoea^: 
JEl quid iam pacvum est P ^eiCL iimUo ibara KmiIns^ 120 

Asereat in stiiltis brevis ut seiniincia recti* 
Hare miscare nefaa :. nee, cum sis caetefa foss^e^ 
Tres tantuin ad pumeroa saiyri molveare fiaibyllw 
^ Liber ego.' Unde datum hoc sumis, tot inbdiie nobut ^ 
An domihum ignoraa, nisi quom ?itidicta rebd^at ? 19§ 

1, puer^ et strigika Criipioiad bidnea defer, 
Si increpuit, cessas, nugator? — SetvUitun acre-p- 



us,** Bviif you.**] Now be conies to 
tbe other side of the que^on-*- 

— ** Since you.**}^ Sftioe you, but a Ht|J^ 
before your msDumisitioD, were just like 
whkt we were dll taugbt by philosophy 
«— t e» natumUy full of ignorance and 



^^ (^(mr m«i/.T MeUph. taken 
from loaves of bread, which are all alike, 
4^ taat^ alike, |f ma^e of tbf same 
^Qur— «p mankind having the sftaie mi- 
tiir^A are «U cprrMpt, 
^ J 16, •• fit^aim^Qur p/d j*in.T MeUpfa. 
taken from snakes, which cast off their 
old «kin> aQ4 have a new one e^ery 
5^ar,«*^. d. If yon, rf^'y your old de- 
^riive4 manners and copduO (see I. 76, 
*l^)f and bjive npt dinoge^ and cast tbem 

^*f^olishf(d in/rontr} Appearing 
yfMk tk countffpa^ce seemingly, Qpe§» and 
ii)geiiupiu%. Necquicqii9mpeUe.dec0cns. 
$fik- i?. I, 14. • 

. 1J7. " J^eep fl cunning fo99 if .2 En- 
tgrtiun, wilji^ eunning, apd deceitful prin- 
cipli^, within?— 

^'*.y<mr vapid hre^,*'] WifkiByMir 
rotten heart. See 1. 77, note. 
. Jiunquoff^ tfi Jpfinntnnkm *^ vufpc 
lattntes, Hba. A rs- Poet, 437. 

. 11^. *^ mnif had abQvegipen^*] i.e. 
^^hat I ju^t now gnanted; nte. tliA^yov 
•V« frti9 and wise*— 

— ** / deinan4 ^gftin,} I rec^|» . 

— '* Jnd taring *<v* th^ropeJ*] Metaptiv 
from le«dipgl>€^ist«..wiUi a rope, which 
tpjj)eMnf»?s,.tJi§y Iflngthgwjed, and gaMe 
the animal a gcKMl deal of Iibertg[ (s^ 
Jut. sat. ui. 1. 5.) s but, if restive and 



mischievous, they shortened it' to con- 
inehini. Thu»tlM(Saik^wlioleagtiien«d 
&is allowance so far as to pronon^pe tte 
roan wise apd free, supposing .favn to 
ahswer the descnptibn Which he gives of 
those who are so,' now, on finding^ the 
coBtHHys, dr««i fa^ what he kaiTsal^ 
and reduces the man to hb old narrow 
bounds of bodily freedom only. 

tia. V Jira«Nii kpM gr9ti^ ym fie- 
Mi«g.'*J WJbatevor.thieiMratw.mayhaw 
doa«t wisdom has done nothing f#r 
you. 

-^^Futjorth 5^ fimggr^ pm fm.**'^ 
Xlift%>i(9 held, that thsrp wi« m.mtt^ 
dium between wisdom and folly, that » 
JiM^ wu tithtx^ perAcdy wise, or per- 
fectly, foolisli ; iOioreibre that, the ma». 
trivial and indiffeten^ things if done by 
thfl latter, could not be done aright, 
not even the putting Unrth of a fin- 
ge#«, 

120. •« Whal U to maUri** What 
" can be so trivial as thia '^^^y^H, trivial 
as it il, it can otily be donoby the wise 
and free, as it ought, any tnore tbte 
•every other action, of what nature or 
kind.soeven * 

^** WUl obtaku*"l Rito signifiea not 
only, to sacrifice, but to obtaiil that Ibr^ 
whicK the sacrifice is otf^ed. See sa*. 
ii. 1. 75* and note. 

. ^^1. *' Half oUMCt of fi^/* ^cl Vsk 
short, tiie Stoics hdd, that Mtat a graiii 
Of whist waa right could reside within 
any. but the wise and free^ in their sente 
of tbe words ; or, . in^ truth, in any but 
their own^sedL-^all the rest of €bm. worM 
they accoimted fo(^ and mad* ood that 
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<< But if yM, siweft you iv^ne a liilitie b«&re of our miMiV 1 15 
^^ Retain yoor eld f4i<vi, and, polished in firont^ 
*^ Keep a cunning fax nndcr yourvapid breaM: 
<< Whdl t had irtM>v« given i demand again, and bring bacjb tke 

♦' rope. 
^ Reaedn hi» |i[raMted you nothing : put fenh yotir ^nger, ycwiftiii: 
*^ And what ia so smaH ? bm yon will obtaiiv by ncT ityeeiKe, HO 
^^'That a smaU^ 4ialf ounce ol' ligiit should be tifx'd in foi»b. 
^^ To mix these is imposRibtMly : iter, when a^ to otber tiding 

^^ Can vou be m^^ to three measunea only of the satyr Va- 

" tfeyllus." 
' "* 1 am fteii/^-i-^'Whwr^ take yo» chia for granted, ftubjeated 

" by so many things ? 
^:^re you igndi^afat ofi n^flster, unh^^ he whom the wfend' 

^'relax^?" 125 

^^ Go, alave^ and' o^ry the sorapers to the hatha of Criapioua^'' 
^ If he fadcfr adftmded foithr^do yon loker, tnAer V ^ ^harp 



Itnii^h <b^ were to ofifb* fiatefl6«. In 
l^er ih great a iqtiMtititf, to the tfod^ 
y«rc tb€f could' ir^ver ohuab tt singf^ fix<d 
principle of what WAd r^ht. 

lair. " 7b thix ^tfete/'^^cj i. *; Wis- 

ddiii and Iblly * ih^ ntiii f^ either all 

cMe. Of an thfe bth^ir. 86e dbove, hdte 

on 1. 1 ) d. It fi^ itir){>ds^ibf^ ihejr sfaouM 

. be im±id in the s&rae person. 

— " J (Hgeer*'} Fbssor-^ ditcher, 
Mfer, and the fite— ^ d. A xaete 
clown. 

^. d. tfli^rf, in «V6ry thing els^— 
cs^iertL, ke^ quoad c&;tefa« Grtfcism— 
ybii kre as clum^ ^nd aulc^ard as a 
common lout or down, It h impos^ibfe 
tbett you ^ould darice, etdU t^ree steps, 
nk6 the Amdus dahcfei* BkthVHiis, l^r. 
liapa the poet, by ftobsdr, alrud^^ to the 
alikves, who wei« s^t to dfg with flutters 
en thetr le^. S^ Jtrv. ti. 80. 

123. •« 7Ae wrf^ 3athj^(u8.*'2 H* ^as 
i fainous dancer in the tntife bf Nero, 
tad, for lite great ^lity and nimblie 
piovenients, was si|rbamed the Satyr. 
Skl^ntt^ fi^tyroK. Viao. eel. r, 73. 

The Stbic concludes this pjUt bf his 
•r4|;umekit with averring, that tlhose n^bb 
iLr6 hot *i9e and fl-ei^, as in every thing 
else they are unabl6 to do what ik right, 
§o neithet- can th^y, in the most tHviiU 
or indifferent action ; ariv more thah 
an aukiifard ttbwit eouhf danct like 



Bathyllus for three steps togetb)^. 0fo 
Jtjv. Silt. Vi. I. «5. 

r24. •« /«#i fhtd.Vj « Aye; it la i^ 
•« iety ti-elL^says Dama, •* Btt«I'tfoiii, 
** a^ upon il:, that 1 ant ft^ notWiHU 
" standing all you say.'* 

— •« ff^ence take you ihii, ft.'* J fMtum 
h a technical term— ^ when any dring is 
yt6ldt>d; agreed, and granted «« trui^ 
it is called a datum. •• Nbw,*» anaweva 
fbt Stoic, «* whence had you tB^dMwai, 
'• fbr so h app«dri to yoU, that >ou it^ 
** free, b^ftuse you have bad yom- tr^^ 
** dom given ) ou by the prSfetOr's Wanfl* 
** you wiio lire ^ UiWeir (subdite) the 
** poti er and ddmlnioU of so Oidt&tfm^ 
•• and (biry ?•* 

Com p. sat Hi. I. SS, and note. 

"you hot any other niil«ter ttMh h% 
<« who ^xerciil^^ an Outward autbori^ 
«* bver you till Hk ^s tt:)tii^ed iVoih H 
" by the praptprS wand?" 9ie b^fbt*, 
1. 88, note. 

12^. •• Go, Afct^^, irnd crtfry." fc] I 
grant yoU that you have nottrihg lo fear 
ndm your Iftie master. If he wete, iti 
a r<5Ud andsiirly hianniSr. to bawl out-^ 
*« Htre, 6laie, cirry th^se <cr*ipel3," &t« 
]ind scbld you folr the least delay .^ 

1 27 --S, «' 5*a»7> servitude," ^e:} BtimL 
evfk sharp and seterc bpdify servitude 
may be, ^et yott b«te notmhg tcr dd i^itti 
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• Te nihQ impellit ; nee qaicquam eztrii»ef u« mtimt, 
Quod nervos agttei— —- Sed si tntus^ ei ua jecore legro 
Maflcantur domini^ qut tu impunitior exia 
Atone hic^ quem ad strigiles scuVtca et meiua cgit heril^ ? 
Mane piger stertis. ^ i:$urge/ inquit Avaritia : * eja 

* Sofge.'-^Negas. InalaC, ^ surge/ inquit. Non queo. ^ Surgev* 
£t quid agam ? * rogitas ? Saperdas advebe Ponto, 

* CMtoreum^ stuppas, Ikebenum, thus, lubrtca Coa. 

* ToUe lecenS) primus, , piper e sitiiente cam^lo. 

* Verte aliquid ; jura. iSed J upiter audiei. ' Ebeu, 
^ Baro ! regustatum digito terebrare saliiiuniy 
^ Contentus perages, si vivere cum Jove tendis.' . , 

Jam poerifl peilem succincti^, ei csnopboicum apta& : 
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il, it can't cnlbrce «oy snch orders upon 
jou. 

1 28. «' Nar 4oes any thing enter, ^c.**] 
Jim can aaj thing, as threats, or menaces^ 
of bang punnbed for not obeying, enter 
into your mind, so as to make you un- 
ca^; aO this I grant — in this sense you 
aieftec. 

ISa *'Bviif within:*] If yice and 
ioOj, generated within your disordered 
heart, are your nuttters, and rule over 
jrou, so aa to compel your obedience U> 
their commands. 

Jeoore segro. See Jut. sat i. L 45, 
and note. — The ancients looked on the 
liter as the seat of the eoncupiscible and 
iras^le affections, and therefore jecore 
segro may be understood, metonyraically, 
to denote the diseased or disordered af- 
/ections, for vice is the sickness or disease 
of the mind. 

130. ^ How go you forth," ^-c.] How 
can yon be said to be less liable to pun- 
ishment, from the slavery and misery of 
your mind^ ^an the poor slave is, in a 
bodily sense, when compelled to obey^ 
bis master, from the terror of bodily 
punishment. The only differeoce be- 
tween lyon is, he serves his master, you 
your vices. 

131. ** The tcrapert.**2 Strigilas— 
These were instruments which the 
Greeks and Romans made use of to 
scrape their- bodies after bathing, and 
were carried to the baths by their slaves. . 
Driven to the scrapers-* i. e. has forced 
to carry the scrapers to the baths, when 
ordtted. 

132. <* Slothful you snore.*^ The poet 
prootada to iUustrate and confi/m bia 



J40 



argument (In which he has been cen- 
tending for the " slavery of all but the 
** wise, according to the Stoic doctrine) 
by instancing the power of sloth, avarice, 
and luxury over the human mind, in its 
corrupted state. 

He introduces a dialogue between 
Dama and Avarice. Avsrioe is sup* 
posed to find Dama snoring a-bed in the 
morning', in the luxurious ease of his sd 
liigbly-prized freedom* 

132. •< Mise,** my* Jvorice-I This word, 
** Rise/* is repeated four times- Th^a 
Vice ceases not from, its importunity^ 
and the answers of Dama, ^* I will not"-^ 
•* I cannot" — ^« what shall 1 do if I 
** rise ?** — are a lively representation of 
the power of idleness and sloth, when 
indulged. This is- finely described, 
Prov. vi. 9> 10. yxii. 13. xxvi 13, 14. 

134. '^Fiihfiofnrontui."] Siq>erd«s 
—-a sort of fish which came from Pontus* 
or the black sea. . 

135. ^'CaHar."] Castoreum.— This 
signifies either beavers* skins, or what 
we call Castor— t. e. the medicinal part 
of the animal ; both of which were 
articles of traffic* See Juv. saL xii. ^ 
34--€. 

— " Fldx,**2 Stuppa, or stupa — th# 
coarse part of flax, tow, hards, oakum 
to calk shipd with. Ainsw. 

'-'** JEbony^'] A black wood, well 
known among us-^the tree whereof beara 
neither leaves nor fruit. Ainsw. 

— •* Slippery Coan wineu**2 From the 
island Co, or Coos, in the iBgean sea. — 
They Were soft, and of a laxative quality ^ 
hence called lubrica. 

•# 136, •• TakeJ;r9t the recent pepper.'*} 
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^ Servitude impek thee nothing, nor does anj driii|r eoier 

" from without 
^^ Which may agitate yoar tierves* But if withtn, and in n 

*• sick liver 
^^ Masters are produced^ how go you forth more unprniithed^ 190 
^< Than he, whom the scourge, and fear of fais master, has flriven 

*^ to the scrapers? 
** In tlie morning, slothful, you snore: ^* Rise,'' says Amkae, 
** Rise.*^— Yoii re^se— he urges—" Rise,'^ says he.—" 1 ( 

« not."—" Rise." 
f^ And what shall I do?" *^ do you ask? — ^bring 6flh 

" Pontus, 
^^ Castor, flax, ebony, frankincense, and slippery Coan wines: 135 
*^ Take 6rst the recent pepper from the thirsting camel: 
^ Turn something; swear."-^" But Jupiter will hear.'^— 

"Alas' 
^ Simpleton, to bore with your finger the re-tasted salt-cdfer, 
^' Content you will pass your time, if you aim to live with Jove. 
'' Now, ready, you fit the skin to the slaves,, and a wine* 

** vessel: 140 



Be sure^be at the mtrket firat, that joa 
nay not only have the first choice, but 
Mturn to a better aale» by coming home 
befpre the other merchants. 
Hoa. lib. i. epist. ti. L 32, 3. 

^■^•^'Oaveiupwrtutoecupet alter, 
NieCybiraiicaf neBUhjfna negotiaperdai, 
^^" Thirsting eanuL"} The eastern 
IMOple loaded their pepper and other 
spices on the backs of camels. These 
animals are said to endure thirst, in their 
journeys over the deserts, for many days 
together; where£are» in a part of the 
l^orld where wat^ is rery scarce, they 
are peculiarly usefuL 

137. " Turn something.*'] Trade, bar- 
ter-— t. e. as we say, turn the penny. 

— ^ ** Swear J*] Don*t mind a little per- 
jury upon occasion, either with respect 
$» the goodness of your wares, or con- 
cerning .the first cost, aud what you can" 
aipTord to sell them at. 
. . — " JufHter will hear. * '] Dama is sup- 
^:«ed to raise a scruple of conscience. 

137_8. **jtlas/ simj*leton.*'2 Bs^rOrOV 
%nn> — a servant that waited upon the 
common soldiers, who was usually very 
stupid and ignorant —hence a block- 
tiead, a dolt, a foolish fellow. 

128, ** T0bQrewUk^ourfinjgers,*'i^c.2 



If you aim at living (i. e* liiriiig in nuity) 
wiUi Jupiter, you must not diiak of trad- 
ing to increase your fortune, but mas* 
be content to live an a poor^ mean way. 
The poorer sort of pe<^le lived npoii 
bread, with a little salt. Persiiis sup- 
poses the Stoic to tell Dama, that if he 
would not perjure himself, in order to 
get money by trade, be must be content 
to put his finger, and endeavour to scrape 
op a little salt from the bottom of his 
own poor salt-cellar; where there wcro 
only a few grains left, from his having 
done this so often, in order to give a re- 
lish to his palate, by licking his fingers, 
after they had rubbed the bottom of 
the salucellar, as if he meant to bore it 
trough. This is proverbial, to express 
very great poverty. Salem lingere signi- 
fied to live in the utmost poverty — to fare 
poorly. — Plaut. CurcuU. act iv, sc. the 
last. Hie hodie apud me nunqnam de- 
linges salem ; that is as much as to say— 
** you shan't eat a morsel.'* 

140. *• Now, rt-firfy.'"] Succinctus— 
literally, girt, trussed up, Tlie ancients 
wore long, loose garments, which, when 
they prepared to travel, they girded, or 
trussed up, about their loins, that they 
might walk Uie more freely. See Hoa. 
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Oom admirenrc mfatl obatat qiiih iiabe vOBtft 
^rauin rapias, nisi solers Luxiiria ante 
SsdiKlwun moheiat ; ^ Qiib demdev insafM, ems-? Quo? 
^Qiiid tibi via? calido sub pectore-mascnla bilia 
' Intumoit, ^\mm non eottinxerit iima oicutsB. 
'Tun' imire tnuiftiliafi? Ttbiy t'orti "caamibe fiilto^ 
' Coena sit in transtro ? Veientanumqtie rubeUum 
'£xhAlet, vapid^ laBAnrn pice, sessilis bbba? 
'Quid peiis? ut nuniini) quos hie quineiHice modesto 
*Nutrici*as, pergant avidos sudare deunces^ 
^ Indulge genio: carpamii* duicia; nostrum eU 
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19k »• sat Ti. 107. Hence, being re«47* 
prepared ; also nimble, expeditious. iSee 
£zod. si. 1 1 , formvr part. 1 Kingarx viil. 
46. Lvbexii. Ji. 

140. **FU the akin,'* 4-c.]Theyhad wal- 
lets, or -Itnaptackt. made of skin^ in 
which they packed their clothes, and 
other necessaries, when they travelled 
Mtfier l»y land or sea. 

You put your knapsack, and your 
cask of wine for the royage, on the backs 
jof your slaves, to carry on board. 

141. *^ Qtuck to the tkip,'*] Tou lose 
iko tiifne. you hurry to get on board. 

'-^^ Nothing hhtUets*'] Nothing stands 
in ybur way to prevent the immediate 
execution of your plan, or to discoitragfr 
ftu^^xitihss^See 1. 14^, note S. 

^** A large skip.''} Tfabs b a beta), 
or any great piece of timber, of wfaicli 
illips are built: here, by meton. the 
Aitp itself. See Jut. sat. xiv. I. 276« 
ViM.JEn.iU. 191. 
- 14«. ** The JEgeanT] A part of the 
HediterhUieansea, near OreeCe, dividing 
fiuropie from Asia. It iirnonr called the 
Archipelago, and, by the Turks, fhe 
White sea. Its name is supposed to be 
derived from ettyoi. Dor fluctus, fh>m its 
turbulent waves. FTom this dangerous 
iea are made two adages | vi»^ .figeiim 
scaphula transmittere — to cross the 
^gean sea in a little boat — t. e. to un- 
dertake a weighty business with small 
ab^iiies; and ^geuninavigare~-to un- 
dertake an hazardous enterprise. Se6 
AiMSW. Hence our Stoic mentions this 
Sjea in particular, to shew the power of 
avarice over the mind that is enslaved 
by it, and that no dangers wiU de- 
ter from its pursuits — Nihil obstat, 
¥»ys-he. 

f— «*sry JDtM^ry."] Solcw— shrewd, 



wily, cnnnir^. 

We have seen the victory of Avariof 
over Sloth; now LufUry is tfalf<Aioced» 
as putting in its dasm fbr themwttryl ' 

Thus, says the Stoic, v^ill Avarice lord 
it over you, and drag jou in her chains 
over the dangerous iEgean for luc^a 
sake, unless, being beforehand seduce^ 
and enthralled by Lumaliy,. ^u shoiild 
listen to her admonitiopSb Ante — t. e, 
before you put in practice what Avarice 
has adfised. 

143. " Whiiker thence,"* 4fc] Whither 
fVom that wamo arid COtttfortaMe bed dl 
yoursy on which you so -ddlg^lHArlly M>> 
pnse yoursdf, ^kre yon rahni^headloi^ 
(ruis), like a madtnan as yeti «r^? M 
I. 132. 

144. « Manfy hUe," |^.] Maicalus— 
male; hence madly, stodt, hiird|r, tfian 
which nothing is more oppdsite to luxury* 
Your warm breHst^-^i e, heateH ailfl 
inflamed with the ardent desire n^fit^ 
now possesses you to face the dangei^ 
tff the seas; for thi* ati hardy ra^ H 
risen up, (intuttruiC) swiells witHiik -f^i 
says LuxuTf. and stirs yon up to llkil 
dangerous resolution. 

145^ ** CTm o/Aemibdb"] Anurotrao 
rmeilsiire of about four gseHons. CicilM 
—an herb like our heihiock, the jiiice of 
whidi was of an extremely cdld nkt^i^ 
so as to be a deadly poison, #be* falktA 
in a certain quantity. Se^ sat. iV. 9. 
Also a sort of hellebore, adtoihistered 
medicinally, in madnete, or frenxiesy 
to cool the brain. See Aimsw. C^cutii^ 
No. 1, 3. 

QM<BpoUntmt unquam taHt e* in^ g a ¥e 
cieuta., Hda. episi. ii lib fi. 59. 

1 46. <* Can yifu cross the tea f'^ Calx 
you be so forgetful of.ttie blan^i^di* 
menta of eiwe lud l^oiry, its to subject 
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^^ Quick to the ship: nothing hinders, but in a large ship 

*^^ You may hurry over the uEgean t unless sly Luxury should 

" Admonish vou before seduced"-^** Whither thence, mad- 

*^ man, do you riish ? 
" Whither? what would you have? under your warm breast 

'* manly bile 
'^ Has swelled up, which an urn of hemlock could not have 

" extinguished. 145 

'^ Can ^you cross the sea ? to thee shall there be a supper on a 

*^ Jbench, 
*' Propp'd with twisted hemp ? and red Veientane wine 
" SSall the broad- bottomed jug exliale, hurt with nasty pitch !j 
/' What seek you ? that money, which here with modest five 

" per cent. 
^ Vou had nourished, should go on to sweat greedy cent, per 

" cent. ? ^ J5Q 

" Indulge your genius — let us pluck sweets— It is mine 



yourself to the dangers and Inconye- 
niences of a $^ voyage? 

1461. "-^ supper,'* ^c.^ ^nstea4 of an 
elegant and well spread table, can you 
bear to eat your supper upon a rough 
plank; and instefd of an easy couch, 
io be supported by a coil of cable, b^ 
way o( a seat? 

1 47. *' Ued Veientane wtn^.**] A coarse, 
bad wine, such as seamen carried with 
tbem amoi^ their sea-stores. See Hoa. 
lib. il sat. 111. 1. 14 J. 

J 46. " Thelfroad'hottomedjug**\0\i^i9^ 
"-a bowl or jug widi a great belly and 
broad bottom, that sitteth, as it were — 
ttssilis. This sort of jug, or bowl, was 
^uliarly useful at sea, because not 
easily thrown down by the motion of 
dbe ship. ' ^ 

— " ExhtUe."} Cast forth the fupies of. 
— ** Hurt with natttf piich.**y Smelling 
and tasting ot the pitch, with which 
tvery Uiibg on board a ship is daubed— 
this, perhaps^ was the case with the 
obba: or the pitch may be meant, with 
which the vessel whicli held the wine 
was stopped, and which being of a 
coarse sort, might give a disagreeable 
taste to the liquor. 

149. " What seek youT*) What er- 
rand are you going upon? Is it to make 
better interest 6f your money, than you 
can m^e by staying at home? 
^ — • * Modest Jive per cent, **} This, as 

JPOL. If. 



among us, was not reckoned usurious, 
^t modest- u e. moderate, legal in- 
terest. 

15a '* Nourished."} Met^h. from 
nourishing, nursing, fo^t^ug a child, 
makiog U thrive aud ^row : hence ap- 
plied to money, as increasing it by care. 

— •« To sweat,*'} Metaph. from the 
effect of toil and labour — these must 
attend those who endeavour to maks 
extraordinary intere:»t of their money, 
by trading to foreign countries. 

— ** Greedy, **] Metaph. from an im- 
moderate desire of food. Those who 
strive to make exorbitant interest Of their 
money, may well be called greedy of 
gain; and hence the epithet greedy is 
applied to the gain itself. 

— r •* Cent, per cent"} Deunx-^ 
ppund lacking an ounce. A duo- 
decim, «una dempta uncia. £leveQ 
ounces— eleven parts of another thing 
divided into twelve : so that .deunces 
here signifies eleven pounds gained by 
every twelve, which is gaining very near 
cent, per cent, as we say. 

151. ** Induige your genius,**] Hera 
genio means natural inclination. -In* 
dulgere genio, to make mjuch of himself. 

AiNSW. 

— " Pluck sweets,**} Metaph. from > 
plucking fruits or flowers. Hoa. lib. i« 
odexi. 1. 8. - 

Carpedkn^ 
2R 
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^ Quod viTis : cinis, et manes, et fubiila fies. 

^ ViVEMEMORL^THi: FUGiT iioRA: hoc qiiod loquof, inde cst/ 

En quid agis? duplici in diversum scinderis hamOr 
Hunccine, anhunc, sequeris? subeas alternus oportet, 
Ancipiti obsequio, dominos : altemus oberres. 

Nee tu, cum obstiteris semei, instantique negaris 
Parere imperio, ' rupi jam vincula/ dicas. 
Nam et luctata canis nodum abppit : attamen illi^ 
Cum fugit, a collo trahitur pars lofiga catensPk 

Dave, cito, hoc credas jubeo, finire dolores 



155 



160 



J. (L Let us seiw , on and enjojr tbe 
sweets of life. 

This sentiment is finely expressed in 
' the apocryphal book of Wisdom, eh. ii* 
6. etseq. 

Luxury has been dissuading t)ama 
from attempting his Toyage, by repre- 
senting the dangers and InconveDiences , 
which must attend It : now she invites 
him to stay, that he may not lose the 
pleasures of ease and luxury, which the 
shortness of iife affords him but a little 
time for the enjoyment of. 

151—2. ^Aime thai you live"] I e. 
It is owing to me, says Luxury, that you 
enjoy the pleasures and sweets of life, 
without which, to lire is not life. "Btc^ 
fiiy h^fciv^i UK t^i ^U<i — says the Greek 
proverb. Among us — *' May we live 
** all the days of our life,** is a common 
convivial expression. 

Horace, on another occasion, says to 
the muse Melpomene, 

Quod tpiro et placeo, siplaceo, tuum est. 
Lib. iv. ode iii. 1. 24. 

152. ** Seconye ashes,**] You will soon 
die, and be carried to the funeral pile, 
where you will be burnt to ashes. 

— ** A ghost.**}. Manes — a spirit sepa- 
rated from the body. 

— ** A /able.**] Fabula, (from for 
-faris, to speak or talk.) a subject of dis^ 
course. Fersius, here, some think to 
allude to Horace's fabulaeque manes — 
t. e. manes de quibus multse sunt fabulae 
-^the manes who are much talked of. 
Lib. i. ode iv. 1. 1 6. - , 

But as the Stoic is here speaking as 
mn EpiQiirean, who believes body and 
soul to die together, I should rather think 
that fabula here meaqs an invented 
story, a groundless tale— for such they 
looked upon the doctrine o( a future 
flUte. See Wisd. il 1—9. 



*' A nothing but an old wife's tcde.** 

D&YD9S. 

Soon wU thou glide a ghost /or gossips*, 
chat. BaxwsTKE. 

153. ** Live mindful of death.**] q. cU 
Memento mori. 

Dum licet in rebus jitcundis viite bea^ 

tus: 
Vwe memor guam sis and brevis. 

, Hoa. lib. ii. sat vL 1. 96, 7. 
— '« The hour JHes.**] 
Currit enim Jerox atas, 

Hoa. lib. iL ode v. L 15, 14. 
Sedfuga intereot/ugit irreparable tern' 
pus. 
Viao. Georg. iii. L 284. Comp'. Mvk. z. 
467, 8. ' 

— " This, vjhich I speak, is from 
** thence.**] The time ip which I am now 
speaking is taken from thence— ». e. 
fh>m the flying houn See Ho&. Ub. i« 
ode xi. \i 7. 

Dum hguimur Jugerit inoida, 
JEtas. 
The late Lord Hervey, in a poetical 
epistle to a friend, applies this very 
beautifully: 

" Even noWy while IHorite, time steals on 
•* our youths 
' **And a moment's ct*t of from thy 
*' friendship and truth** 
The whole of Luxury's argument 
aniounts to — ** Let us eat and drink, for 
** to-morrow we die.** Is. xxii. 13. 
1 Cor. XV. 36. 

154. "io, what do you?**] The Stoic 
now turns l^s discourse, immediately, as 
from himself, to Dama, whom he has 
represented as beset by Avarice and 
Luxury, and at ^ loss which- to obey. 
Now, says be, what can you do, under 
these different solicitations? 

' — ** ITou are divided,** 4^^.] Metaph, 
from aogliog, with two books fixed to 
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^^ That you live: you will become ashes, and a ghost, and a fable. 
^^ Live mindfcl op death; the hour flies: this, which 

" I speak, is from thence." 
^* Lo, what do you ? you are divided different ways with a 

** double hook. 
^^ This do you follow, or this ? By turns it behoves that you 

** go under, J 56 

*^ With doubtful obsequiousness, your masters : by tarns, you 

'' may wander. 
** Nor can you, when once you have withstood, and have re- 

^^ fused to obey 

^* An instant command, say '^ I now have broken my bonds." ' 

*^ For also a dog, having struggled, bi^eaks the knot: but to him, 

*^ When he flies, a long part of the chain is drawn by his neck. 

" Davus, quickly (1 command that this you believe) to finish 

** griefs '"' IBi 



the line, wai differently baited,' so thftt 
the fisti we doubtful which to take. 

155. " Thiido y9ufoUom" 4cc.] Hunc 
^—dominum understood. Which master 
will jrou follow— Avarice or Luxury ? 

— " -By tufns it behove$,"4;c ] The truth 
is, that you will sometimes go under, or 
yield to, the dominion of the one, some- 
times of the other, alternately— ancipiti 
obseqi:^o-»4oubting which you sbaU 
senre most Altermis-a-um. See Ainsw. 

156. ** Wander:*] Oberres-be like 
one that is at a loss, and wanders up and 
down; you will wander in your determi- 
nations which to serve, at times, their 
commands being contrary to each other. 
Avaiice bids you get more— Luxury bids 
you enjoy what you have. 

157. ** HTUhstood:* ^-c.^ Perhaps for 
once, or so, you may refuse to obey theiV 
most importunate solicitations and aim. 
maads; but don't, from ^tlus, conclude 
that you are free from their service. It 
is not a single instance> but a whole te- 
nor of .resistance to vice, which constif., 
tutes fre^m. lostauti-^ earnest, ur- 
gent. 

159. ** A dog,** 4c] A dog may strug- 
gle till he.breaks his cbaiu, but tbeii runs 
away with a long pieoe of it hanging to 
bim at his neek< by w^ic;^ he is not only- 
incommoded 19 his flrght, but easily laid 
hold of, and brought b^k to his conti Ele- 
ment. Canis --r hc;ra feminine — lit; a 
bitch. ^ 



So will it be with you; you may l>reak 
loose, for a whiles from the bondage an4 
service of vice, but those inbred princi- 
ples of evil, which you will carry about 
you, will hinder your total escape, and 
make it«asy for the solicitations of your 
old masters to reduce you again intct 
bondage to them. Therefore, while 
there remains any vice and folly withiu 
you, you will be a slave, however you 
may call yourself free. ' 

161 " Davus,** ^c] The Stoic, in 
^Confirmation of his main argument, to 
prove that ** all but the wise are slaves,*' 
having instanced sloth, avarice, and 
luxury, as lording it over the minds of 
men, now proceeds to shew that the pas^ 
sion of love is another of those chains. 
by which the mind is bound. 

He introduces a scene in the Eunuch 
of Menander, from which Terence took, 
his Eunuch, where the lover is called 
Chaerestratus (in Terence, Phaedria) 
cotpmunicating to his servant Davus 
(in Terence, Parmetio) his intention of . 
leaving bis mistre^ Chrysis (in Terence,- 
Thais). ^ < 

*♦ Davus," says Chaerestratus, '" (and 
** I insist on your believing ine to be in 
** earnest), I am thinking to give up my 
" mistress, aod^to do this shortly— >cito— 
** and' thus to put an end to ail the* 
*' plague and uneasiness which she has 
' "cost me." 
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Pr«terit09 meditor: (crudilm CIi«^restnitu8 ungueth 
Abradens, aTt bcec.) An siccis dedecus obstem 
Cognatis? An rem patriam, rumore sinistro, 
l^imeii ad obscoenum, frangam^ dum Chrysidis udas 
£briu8 ante fores, extinctS cum face, canto? 

Eage, puer, sapias : diis depellenttbus agnam 
Percute. Sed censen' plorabit, Dave, relicta ? ' 
Nugaris: solefi, puer, objui^bere r^brfi, 
Ne trepidare velis, atque arctos rodere casses. 
Nunc ferus, et violens : at si vocet^ baud mora dicds^ 
^ Quidnam igitur faciam ? ne nunc, cum accersat^ et ultra 
' Supplket, accedaiii V Si totu% et integer, illinc 



165 



170 



N 



16f— 8L *<J7tf raw iiatf^fi<MPn|f,**Jt<;.] 
Biting bis nail to the quick ; a very com- 
' mon action with peopU in deep and 
anxious thoiq^t 

16d. «< Shall h a disgraee,*^ g. d. ShaU 
I, who have made myself a disgi^ to 
aay fiunflj by keeping this woman — 

•^** Oppate."] Act contrary to the 
Irishes and advice of my sober rebu 

fiOBS? 

Siccus signifies sober, in opposition to 
iividut, ioaked, mellow with liquor. 
Hob. ode ir. 5. 38— .40. 

Dicimut htiegro 
Sieei mane Se, didmui uvkU 
Cum Sol oeeano wubett. 
Hence sicci means sober, orderly peo> 
I»le in general, in contradistinction to 
rakes and libertines. 

164. *yPatenuii ettate," 4;e.J Spend 
and diminish my patrimony, at the ex* 
pense of my reputation. Comp. Juv. 
■at ziv. L I. 

165. "An oBtcene threthoid*'] At thoL 
house of an harlot. Synec limen for 
doaium, 

•* ff^et diwrs/* 4-c.] The doors wet 
with the dew of the night <« Shall I 
** serenade her at midnight, when I' am 
' ** drunken, end have put out the torch 
^ with which my servent is lighting me 
** home, for fear of beine seen and 
*< known by the passers by? 

167. «• JFeU dotie" 4;e.j " Well done^ 
*■ my young master,'* says Davus, ** T 
<* hope you will come to your tenses at 
-•laft" 

**M€pdHHggod$" ic] It was usual 
to dH^ a thank-offering to the gods, otf 
a dtUriranoe from any dangar: heac* 



pavus bids his master sacrifice k Umb-— ^ 
diis depeUentibns~-to the gcyls, whose 
ofilce it was to repel and keep off evih 
Perhaps Castor and Pollux are here 
meant, as they were redconed peculiarl j 

'to avert mischief. See Delph. no(» 
Horace sacrificed a lamb to Faanus, th# 
god of the fields and woods, for his 

. escape fhmi the falling tree^ Lib. ii. od« 
xvii. ad fin. Averruncus—- Deus qui 
ttiala avertit. Aiwsw. 

168. '* Think you 2}a9Ut," 4^] Her« 
tiie young man wavers in his resolpti6n, 
and shews that he it 'stitl a slave to hit 
passion^ fof Chrysis — he can't bear th« 
thought ot making her uneasy. ' 

169. ** Toutri/U-^**] Answers Davut^ 
Is this the way in which you are to put 
an end to all the plague and uneasiness 
df this amour, to be thus irresolute, and 
unable to bear the thought of her teart 
for the loss of you ? Alas! bow you tri^ 
with yourself! 

^**YouwiUbeckildrtn,"4^.'}OfooU 
ish youth, when once Chrysit finds out 
that you art to fond of her, that yoit 
can't bear to gfieve her by forsaking her« 
Mhe will make her advariUige of it; the 
'Will let you tee her imperiousness, and 
will not only soold, but beat you. 

— «Aetf flipper/*} Selea^a kimf 
of pantofle, or slipper, covering only tha 
sole of the foot and fastened with laees. 
It was a fashion among the fine ladies to 
have these of a red or purple colour, a» 
well as to make use of Aem for the 
chastisement of their bumble admirers. 
See Jut. tat. vi. 1.611. 

Thrato it repretented by Terence 
(£un. act ?• JCi fir.) '^ intending, iiftev 
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** Past I meditate : (Chsrestratus^ his raw nail 
•** Gnawing, says these words) shall I, a disgrace, oppose my sober 
*^ Relations ? Shall I my paternal estate, with an ill report, 
** Spend at an obscene threshold, while, before the wet doors 
** Of Chrysis, drunken 1 sing with an extinguished torjch?"— 

" Well done, boy, be wise : to tlie repelling gods a lamb 
" Smite :" — " But think you, Darus, she will weep, being left?*' 
** You trifle— you will, boy, be chidden with a reel slip()er, ^ 
** Lest you should have a mind to struggle, and bite tlie tight 

"toils: no 

** Now fierce and violent : but, if she should call, without delay 

" you would say — 
** What therefore shall 1 do ? now, wlien she can send for me^ 

" and willingly 
^ Supplicate, shall 1 not go P*' — " If whole and entire fix)m tbenct 



fait qinrrtl wkfa tbe covrCMaa Thni, to 
surrender himself U> tier at dificrerion, 
juid (o do whatever she cooainanded. 
Tba parasited Gmatho sajs — Qaid est? 

TasASO. ^t minus qttam Mercutk 
iervimt .Omphale f 
df. Exemfdum jtlacet : 

UUnam Hbi commUigari i^idewm joh- 
daUo caput. 

"From this answer of Gnathe, it seems 
likely that there was represented, on the 
Athenian stage, some comedy on the 
loversof Hercules and Omphaleiin which 
that^ hero was seen spiooing of wool, and 
his mistress sitting by, and beating him 
with her s^mdal. or slip per. when he did 
wroQg* To this our poet may probably 
•llode. See the ingenious Mr. Coii- 
XAX's tt«nslation of this passage, and 
the note. 

170. ** To struggle.**} i. e» That you 
may not again attempt your liberty. 
MeAapb. from ' the fluttering of birds 
when caught in lime-twigs, who flutter 
their wings to free themselres, by which 
they are the more limed, and rendered 
more unable to escape. M ▲ashall* 

Sic avea dom i>iscum trepidantea ex- 
cutiwnt, plumts ouusibus illimmt. Sk« 
yaoA. de Ira. 

Trepido does not always signify 

trembling through fear, but sometimes 

to hasten, to bustle, to keep a dutter. 

JDutn irejHcUini aUs, 

ViBQ. ^n. iv. 121 ; and ix. 114^ 

So struggling to get ilreefiroiii fthiuighty 



Ac vetutiprimo Taurus ieirmeiaiarat999 

Max vemt assueio moUis ad arvajug:"' 

Sic prima juvenes trepidant in wsmae 

feruces, 

DeAinc domitiposthac esfua et inigum. 

ferunt, PaoFxaT. lib. ii. 

T^*^ And hiu,^ j>^.J Metapb. from 

wild beasts taken in nets, or toils, who 

endeitvour to free themselres by biting 

them asunder. 

In short, Chrysis will so use you, if 
you again put yourself in her power, that 
you will not dare to attempt a second 
time to escape her. 

171. ** Fierce and violent.*'] Now you 
are not with her you can bluster stoutly. 

, — **CalL**j i, e. Invite you to come 
to her — 

— " mthaut delay,** ^fc] You would 
instantly change your note, and, say — 

1 72. «• JV/iat therefore,*' ^Cyl These are 
almost the words of PhsMlria, in Txa. 
£un. act i. sc. L 1. 1, 2. 

Quid igitur Jaciam t won eawst ng 

nuncquidem 
Cum accersor ultro f 

173. **fVhoUand entire** <^c.] «'If 
" when you left her, you had been ei»- 
<* tirely heart whole, and had shaken off" 
'* the yoke of lust and passion, you would 
** not — nee nunc, not even now— ^etura 
** to her, even though she has sent ta 
'^ entreat yOu to it ; but, from your 
** thought of yielding to her entreaties* 
'< I see very plainly that, notwitlastaiid* 
.** ing all your deliberations about leaving 
** hstf you are still « slav« to htfr.** 
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Exieras, nee nunc. Hie, hie, quern quaerimns, hie est : 
Non in festncd, lictor quam jactat ineptus. 175 

Jus habet ille sui, palpo quern dueit hiantem 
Cretata Ambitio ? Vigila, el cicer ingere large 
Rixaiui populo, nostra ut Floralia possint 
Aprici meminisse senes ! quid pulehrius ?— At cum 
Herodis ventre dies, unique fenestra - u^ch^i^^^^ 

Dispositae, pinguem nebuiam vomfiere lucernse, ^ 



174. " WTiomweseek"} The man who 
can so fwr emancipate himsetf from his 
passion, ai to free himself from its do- 
minion, so as no longer to be a slave 
to it, which Chaerestratus would have' 
proved himself, if he could have kept 
his resolution against all solicitations to 
break it ; this is the man I mean, says 
the Stoic, this is the man I allow to be 
free. 

175. **Not in the wand " 4*.'] The 
better to explain this place, as well 'as 
1. 88 of this Satire, it may not be amiss 
to mention, particularly, the ceremony 
of manumission. 

•• The slave was brought before the 
consul, and, in after-times, before the 
prartor, by his master, who, laying his 
band upon his servant's head, said to the 
prctoV— Hunc hominem liberum esse 
Tolo, and, with that, let him go out of 
his hand, which they termed — e manu 
emittere, whence manumission : then 
the prsetor, laying a rod upon his head, 
called vindicta, said-^Dico eum li^rum 
esse more Quiritum; and turned him 
round on his heel. See 1. 75, 6 After 
this, the lictor, taking the rod out of the 
prcetor's hand, struck the servant several 
blows upon the head, face, and back, 
which part of the ceremony Persius re- 
fers to in this line,) and nothing now 
remained but pileo donare, to present 
him with a cap in token of liberty, and 
to have bis nanie entered in the com- 
mon roll of freemen, with the reason of 
his obtaining that favour.** See before, 
1 8^. See Kenvxt, Antiq. p. loa 

— ** Thefooliih lictor,^*] Ineptus, here', 
IS either used in contempt of the lictor, 
vfrho was a sort of beadle, that carried 
the fasces before the prsetor, and usually, 
perhaps, an ignorant, UliteraCe fellow ; 
or it may be used in the sense of unapt, 
unfit, improper — i. e, to convey true 
liberty on the slave, «<liom he struck 



with the rod, in that part of the ceremony 
which fell to his share. 

175. '' Skakei.**2 Jacto is to shake or 
move; to move to and fro, as in the 
action of striking often ; also to brag or 
boast. , 

176. "Right of himself:*} The poet 
now instances, in the vice of ambition, 
anothier chain which binds the enslaved 
mind, and which hinders that fireedonk 
for which pur Stoic is contending. 

Can he call himself his own master— 
meus, 1; 88 ; or say that he is sui juris^v 
t. e. that he can dispose of himself aa he/ 
pleases, as having a sovereign propriety 
in his person. 

• -*" H^hom gaping J*] Hiantem— gap- 
ing after, coveting greatly, Uke a crea- 
ture gaping for food. 
^ — *• fVm its hre.'] Palpum -i.Ht. a 
gentle, soft stroking with the hand; 
hence obtrudere palpum alieui-^td 
wheedle, flatter, or coax. Aimsw. 

176—7, ''Chalked amttWeHt.**] This 
expression alludes to the white garments 
worn by candidates for offices ; in these 
they went about to ask the peo{^e*a 
votes, and from these white garments^ 
which to make still whiter they rob- 
bed over with chalk, they were called 
candidate 

177. ** Ambition.*'] Literally signliies 
a going about, from ambio : hence s 
suing or canvassing for favour — hence 
that desire of honour tmd pronioiioii» 
which is called ambition. 

— «♦ Watch — *'] Says Ambition ; 
always be upon the look out, lose bo 
opportunity to make yourself popular. 

-—''Heap vetches largely***} Those who 
aspired to public offices, endeavoured 
to gain the votes of the people by do- 
nations and largesses. These kinds ^of 
public bribes consisted in peas^, beans^ 
lupines or vetches j given away ambn^ 
the pepple. The Romaas ran to suck 
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^* You had come forth, not now." — "This, this, this is he 

" ivhora we seek, 
^^ Not in the wand which the foolish lictor shakes. ' 175 

*' Has he the right of himself, whom gaping, with its lure, 
"chalked • 

" Ambition leads ? Watch : and heap vetches largely on the 
** Quarrelling people, that onr feasts of Flora sunny old men 
*^ May remember 2 what more glorious I but when 
** The days of Herod have cpme, and in the greasy window ISO 
^^ The candles disposed, have vomited a fat cloud, . 



eitrftvagance on tbese occasions, that 
seTerai of the richest entirely ruined 
themsdves* J. Caesar employed in 
such largesies near a million and an half 
more than his estate was worth. 

In cicere Alquefaba bona iuperdasque 
lupinity 
Latut tu in circo sptu*^, aut teneut 

Horn. lib. if. sat. iii. L 182, 7. 

ns. *^ QuarrOUng people. *'J Quarrel- 
ling about their shares in the largesses 
and donations; pr as we see at 4>ur 
elections, about the interests of the 
several candidates, whom they severally 
espoused. 

— *« OurfeaUSy* ^fc] That the feasts 
which we gave, marked by our great li- 
berality, may never be forgotten, to the 
latest old age of those who attended 
them. 

-~**FeasisqfFlora.*'j Flora was a noted 
courtezan in Rome, who having gotten 
a larg^ sum of money by prostitution, 
made the Roman people her heir : but 
they, being ashamed of her profession, 
made her the goddess of flowers. 

In honour of her, feasts were held, 
and games exhibited, which were pro- 
vided by the ledile, who, on this oc- 
casion, was y&ry liberal in his donations 
to the people, in hopes of gaining their 
▼otes for an higher place ia the magis- 
i tracy. The Floralia were held on. the 
^^ 28th of April. 

178. ♦* Sunny old «i£>»."] Aprici 



\ 



tien^ — old men who loved to bask in 
the sun, the warmth of which was very 
acceptable to their cold habit of body, 
which old age brought on -, "their deliglit 
was to bask on a sunny bank, and talk 
over old times.- Comp. Juv. sat xi. 1* 
303. 

In the well-ki^own, beautiful ballad 



of Darby and Joan, the poet has mada 
use of this idea, as one description of 
the amusement of old age— 
Together tkey toiler about f 
Or sU in the sun at the door^^e, 

179. '* fVhat more glorious r*] Than 
thus to. recommend ourselves to the 
people to ^ain their favour, and Icava 
a lasting memory of our munificence? 
Iron. 

180. ** The, day* of Herod*' ^cA 
Another chain in which the human mind 
is holden .is superstition ; to this all 
but the wise are slaves. He instadcet 
this in those Romans who had addicted 
themselves to many of the Jewish ritei , 
and superstitions, fbr ^uch their whole 
religion appeared to the heatlien. Sea 
Juv. sat xiv. 1. 96—106. ' We find, 
by Matt xiv. 6. and Mark vi. ^2\, that 
the king's birth-day was an high festival, 
observed at Herod's court; and, by tbia 
passage of Persius, it appears to have 
been celebrated by the Jews at Rome 
albo, particularly by the Herodians, who 
constituted a society in honour of Herod, 
after the manner of the Sodaiitia at 
Kom^. See Broughtok, Ribliotbeca 
—tit Herodians. 

— ** Greasy window***] They stuck up 
candles, or lamps, in their windows, ia 
tuken of a r^oicing-day — they lighted 
them early in the day (comp. Juv. sat. 
xii. 92), and by their Haring and gut* 
tering they made the frames of the wixim 
dows on which they stood all over 
grease. 

181. " Fat cloud V] i e. Of smoke—' 
An exact description of the smoke of a 
candie, or lamp, which is impregnated ^ 
with particles of the fat, or grease, from - 
which it ascenos; as may be seen on 
ceilings, or other places, on which this 
smoke has alighted, and which, when 
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Portantes ¥iola» ; rubrumque amplexa catinum, 
Cauda natat thynni, lumei atba fideUa viuo ; 
f Ijabra moves tacitus, recutita^ue sabbata psilles : 
Tun€ nigri lemures, ovoque pericula rupto: 
^ Hinc grander Galli, et cuin sistro lusca sacerdos^ 
lnctiss£re deos inflantes corpora^ si non 
Praedictuin, ter mane, caput gustaveris alii. 
Dixeiis haec inter varicosos centuriones, 
Continuo crassuui ridel PuUeAius ingens, 



185 



190 



UM7 tff aCtewiptad to bt dcaned, are 
ibund to be toiled wiUi a mixture 'of 
soot end grease. 

Vomuere is a word well adapted to 
express the discharge of tbe thick and 
filuiy smoke from tbe wicks. So Viao. 
'Mn, ▼. 682. 

Siupa woment tardumfumum. 

The tow disgorging tardy, languid nnokg, 

182. ** Bearing vMets.**) They adorned 
^eir lamps with wreaths of violets, and 
other flowers on these occasions. 

•^^^ Embraced a red diMh."] Hypallage, 
for the dish embraciBg tbe tail 6f tbe 
jish* Thynnus, a large coarse fish ; the 
poet mentions only the tail of it, which 
was the worst part-*this be does, pro- 
l^bly, by way of derision of tbe Jews* 
festal-dinner. — Tbe dish, of red earthen'^ 
ware. 

1 83. <*5i0CMf-^'*] In sauce, 

— •« White pitcher/*] An earthen ves- 
••I, a white crock of earth. 

'■^** SweUu"*] Is filled up to the brim 
—or tumet may imply, that the wine 
was bad, and in a fermenting state, 
frothing up above the brin». E,\ety 
circumstance of the entertainment seems 
to be mentioned with a thorough air of 
contempt, and t9 denote the poverty of 
the Jews* ^ 

184. **Sileni yeu move yeur /^mw*'] 
You join in the solemnity, you attend 
at their proseuchsp, and, like them, 
nautter prayers inwardly, only moving 
your lips. See sat. ii. 1. 6. 

-^•^ And fear:* \ Pallus is used by 
our poet elsewhere to denote hard study, 
which occasions paleness. See sat. i. L 
124 ; and sat iii. 85. Here it is used 
to denote that superstitious fear, wliicb 
itccasiona, ftom yielding Xo it, a pale and 
wan appearance in the countenance. 

^^** Orcummed mbfHUht:*^ ILecutita 



sabbata. Hypatl. for sabbata recutiterum 
— >tbe sabbaths of the ctreumcised. 
Palles sabtMta, here, is cquivident lo 
metuentem sabbata. Jvv. sat. xiv. 1. 96. 
—7. d. By degrees you wiU water iat» 
all the Jewish superstition. 

The word sabbata. in the plural, may 
here denote, not only the sabbath-days^ 
but all the Jewish holidays, which were 
days of rest Irom labour ; among others, 
the festival which they had instituted in 
honour of Herod's birth.day. 

185. •* Then black hebgAUnt:*^ Tbe 
mind enslaved by superstition, fidb freiti 
one degree of it into another. ^ 

Lemurcs — ^ghoits, spirits that walk \y 
night, hobgoblins. Aiksw.— Nocturnoa 
lemures. Hoa. ep. ii. lib. ii. L 209.— > 
They are only supposed to appear by 
night — hence called black. 

— " Dangers from a ifroken <gf •"] ^* 
ancients had a superstition about tgg^ 
shells : they thought, that if an egg-shell 
were cracked, or had an bole bore4 
through at the bodom of it, they were 
subject to the power of sorcery. 

This is contrary to the superstition •f 
those, who, in the days when witchea 
were believed in, always broke the hot* 
tom of an egg-shell, and crossed it, after 
having eaten the egg, lest some witdi 
should make use of it in bewitching 
them, or saMing over the sea in it, if 
it were whole. See Drtdei?*s note. 
^ For an instance of national supersti- 
tion, as ridiculous as any that can ba 
imagined, I would ref^r the reader to 
the solemn public statute of I Jac I. c. 
12. against witchcraft, now repealed by 
9 Geo. II. c. 5. • 

1 86 " Hence,**] i. e. From this super- 
stitlbus principle in the minds of men, 
they are led from one degree of credu- 
lity to gnother : of this advanti^e hat 
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^^ Bearing violets; and, having embraced a red difih^ 

^^ The tail of a tunny-tish swims, the v^hit^ pitcher swells with 

"wine; 
^^ Silent you move your lips, and fear oireuoicised sabbalfas: 
^ Then black hobgoblins, and dangers from a broken egg: IBS 
*^ Hence huge priests pf Cybele, and a one-eyed priestess wUlii 

"asistrum, 
*^Have inculcated gods inflating bodies, if you have not 
^^ Tasted, three times in the morning, an appointed head of 

"garlick. 
" If you say these things among the veiny centurions, 
** Immediately huge Pulfenius rudely laughs, 190 



been taken by the priests of Cybele, 
and of Isis, to fill them with groDndless 
terrors. 

186. *'Hugej)riett$ ofCybele.'t]Sm thi^e 
^escribed at large, Jo v. sat. ▼!. 510— 
20. They were called Galli, from Gal- 
ium, a river of Phrygia, the drinking of 
which made people furious. So Otud, 
Fast. iv. 

Inter, ait, inridein Ct^beUn aUtuque C^ 
lents, 
Amnu it insanid nomine Galluf a« 

Qui bibii indefurif, ^c» 
Persiu^ caUs them grandes— Juvenal 
aays^ ingens semivir, &c ITiey were 
usually of great stature, owing, as has 
been said, to their castration, which in- 
creased their bulk. Their strange, mad 
gestures, and their extraordinary ap- 
penance, as well as their loud and wild 
vociferation, had great effect upon weak 
and superstitious minds* See Juv. sat. 
▼i, 521—5. 

— *• One^edprieUeuvnth a sistrumJ'*'} 
The superstition of the ^Egyptian god^ 
dess Isis had been transferred to Rome, 
where she had a temple. She was re- 
presented with a sistrum» a sort of braxen 
pr iron timbrel, with loose rings on the 
edges, in her hand. Xf/$-^«i, firom ntity 
to shake — its noise proceeding from 
its being shaken violently, and struck 
with the hand, or with an iron rod. 

The priestess of Isis, when celebrating 
the wild rites of Isis, carried a sistrum 
in her band, in imitation of (he god- 
dess, and had great influence over the 
minds of the superstitious. See Juv. 
fAt. vi. 525—30^ 

The poet calls her one-eyed-^erhaps 
VOL. 11. 



this was her situation, and that she pre- 
tended to have lost an eye by a ^low 
from the sistrum of Isis; for it seems 
.that tbis.W4i the way which the goddess 
took to avenge herself on those |vhQ 
offended her. 

DecemtU quodcunque volet de corpora 
nostro 

Isis, el iratoferiat mea lundna sistrom 
Juv. sat, xiii. 1. 92, 3. See the notm 
there, on 1. 93. , 

187. ^' Have inculcated,'' ^-c] These 
▼ile impostors, when once the mind is 
enslaved so far by superstition as to re* 
celve their impositions, will inculcate 
their absurd and wild notions as so 
many truths — they will persuade you. 
that the gods which they serve will send 
dropsies, and other swellings of the 
body, unless you use some amulet or 
charm to prevent it; si^ch as eating a 
head, or clove, of garlick, for three 
mornings successively. 

188. *^ Appointed.** \ i. «. Ordered— > 
prescribed — as a preservative. 

189. ** If you say these things,** ^-c] If 
you were to discourse, as I have done, 
in the hearing of one of our fough cen- 
turions (comp. sat. lii. I. 77.), in order 
to prove the slavery of all men to vice 
and folly, except the wise, he would set 
up a loud horse-laugh at you. 

— ^* Veiny.**} Varicosus, having large 
veins ^perhaps Arom the robustness of 
his make. x 

190. *'ffuge Pul/cnius."} The name of 
some rf^markable tutl and lusty soldier of 
that day^put here for any such sort of 
person. 

— ** Rudely laughs.**] Crassum rid«t» 
for crasse ridet, Grsecisuu 

*s 
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Et centam GnecoB curto centotae licebit. 

191. " Jnd eheapens,**] LioMr-«ri, rate of Romaii moiiej, amomitiiig t» 
dep. to diMptn a fhing, to bid moacj ,ibiMil«zdiilliiig»aiidtlireo.peiioeofoiir 
lbrit» to ofiSMrilM price, moiMjr. 

«»<« Grfdb.*^ i. e. FhikMophen, most '^** COpped.**] Curtailed, battered— 
of wfaicfa firit came from Greece. abort of itt nonJiial Talue, like bad auw 

r^**A€i^fpcdcaUu$m.*^CtmVamiM,% ncy among uii 
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^ And cheapens an hundred Greeks at a clipped centnssb/' 



q,d. If Pulfenlntf the centurion, were peonj piece for them all* Howe?ir» 

to hear what I hafe laid on the subject though you may be of the mme muid» 

of liberty, he would not only laugh at it, Dama, yet what I have aaid ia not ths 

tnit, if be were asked what he would lesa true, nor are philoaophen the leit 

gire for an hundred philosophers, he yaluable in the eyes of aU the wise wad 

would n5>t offer a good six and three- good. 
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ARGUMENT. 

Persius addresses this epistolary Satire to his friend Cmsius 
BassuSy a lyric poet. They both seem^ as was usual with 
the studious among the Romans^ in the beginning of winter j 
to have retired from Rome to their respective country -houses ; 
Persius to his, at the port of Lunoj in Liguria ; Bassus to 
hisj in the territories of the Sabines. 

The Poet first inquires after his friend* s manner of life andstU" 

AD CESIUM BASSUM. 

JIlDMOVIT jain bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino? 
Jamne lyra, et tetrico vivunt tibi pectine chordae ? 
Mire opifex, numeris veterum priinordia rerum, 
Atque mareni strepitum fidis intendisse Latins ; 



Line I. Sabine JSre^earth.] The an- 
dent Sabines were a people between the 
Umbriaof and Latins, but, after the 
rape of the Sabine womeny incorporated 
into one people with the Latins, by 
Agreement between Tatius and Romulus. 
This part of Italy still retained its name; 
aod here Baasus had a country-house, to 
which he retired at the beginning of 
winter, for the more quiet and conve- 
nient opportunity of study. This was 
not far from Rome. 

^'Fire-hearih.'} So fbcus literally sig- 
Ittftes, quod foveat ignem— Aims#. but 
it is sometimes used for the whole house, 
by synec. and, perhiqps, is so to be un- 
derstood here. Sometimes, by meton. 
for the fire. 

2. Dott now the lyrck] The lyre was a 
stringed instrument, which gave a soft 
and gentle aound wh«ik touched with 



fingers ; but when stnidc with a quiflL 
which, when so used, was palled pecteD» 
gave a louder and harsher sound. 

The language here is figurative-— th« 
lyre stands for lyric, or the softer and 
gentler Icind of poetry ; and the strings. 
ot> chords, being struck tetrico pectine» 
with the rough or harsh quill, denote the 
sharper and severer style of verse. The 
poet inquires whether Bassus, in his re- 
tirement, was writing lyric verses, and 
whether he was als6 employing himself 
in graver or severer Icinds of cognpositioiu 

— Live to thee,] When an instrument 
lies by, and Is not played on, it may be 
said to be dead, and when taken up and 
played on, the strings may be said to be 
alive, from their motion and sound. 

3. Admirable artist /] Opifez<»lit. a 
workman : it also means an inventor^ 
devistr, and framer* 
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dies, then informs him of his own^ and where he now is^ 
He describes himself in his retirement^ as quite undisqmeied 
with regard to care or passions ; and^ with respect to his eX" 
pensesj neither projttse nor parsimonious. He then treats 
on the true use of rithes ; and shews the folly of those who 
live sqrcUdtjf themselves for the sake of leaving their riches to 
(Mers* 



TO CiESIUS BASSUS. 

Jjl A S winter already moved thee, Bassus, to thy Sabine fire* 

hearth? 
Does now the lyre, and do the strings, live to thee with a rough 

quill? 
Admirable artist ! in numbers the beginnings of things 
To have displayed, and the manly sound ot the Latin lute; 



S, In numbers."] u e. In 
tnetre. 

— 3%tf beginnings.'} Primordi»-— the 
first iMgioniDgs — ^the history of the ear- 
Ikst b^innings of things. So Owo, 
AleL lib. i. K 3, 4. 

'-^^Prim&que ab orighie mundi 

Ad mea perpetuum deducUe fempora 
cannenp 
Some understand the pdet to mean, that 
Bassus had written a treatise in verse, 
concerning the original beginning or rise 
cf old and antiquated words^ reading, 
pfter many copies» vetenim primordia 
vocum — and that Bassus was not only a 
good poet, but a learned antiquary. But 
rerum affords the easiest and most na- 
tural sense — Malim igitur cum Casau- 
bono et aliis quibaadftiii» 0s«7»yMu» ct 



ftv^tfd^ttev intelligere. See Delpb. note, 
. 4. DisplayedJ} Intendisse->lit tohav« 
stretched. The sound is given from in- 
struments by the tension of the strings. 

-^Maniy sound ^of the Latin lute,} «• «• 
To have written Latin lyric verses in s 
noble, manly strain. 

Among the Greeks they reckon nin# 
famous lyric poets : but two among tb« 
Romans ; viz. Horace and Csesius Bas* 
sus. 

Horace calls himself, Romanae fidi- 
cen lyrse. Ode iiL lib. iv. 1. 25, 

To be reckoned this was his great am- 
bition, as appears, ode i. lib. i. ad fin* 
where he says to Miecenas, 

Quod a me lyricis vatibus interc$, 

SubiiTni/eriam sidera vertices 
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Mox ju?€ne8 agitare jocos ; et, pollice honesto, 
EgregioB iusisae senes ! — Mihi nunc Ligus ora 
Intepet, hybernatque meum mare; qua latus ingens 
Dant scopuli, et multd -iittus se valle receptat. 
^ Lunai portum est op^ree cognoscere, cives :' 
Cor jubet hoc Ennt ; poatquam destertuit esse 
Mseonides, quint us pavoneex Pytbagoreo. 

Hie ego securus Tulgi, et quid praeparet auster 
Infelix pecori : securus et angulus ille 
Vicini noetro quia pinguior : et si adeo o'mnes 
Ditescant orti pejoribus^ usque recusem 
Curvus ob id minui senio, aut coenare sine uncto ; 
Et signum in yapidfi naso tetigisse lagend. 



19 



15 



5. Then to apiaU young joke*."] Then, 
in light mnd Uvely strains to describe 
the amours and frolics of young men. 

— Honett thumb.l Meton. with truth 
and faithfulness representing the actions 
and worthy deeds of older men, who 
hare distinguished themselves in a more 
adranced time of life. 

6* Xtgunon.] t. e. Being now re- 
moved firom Rome into Liguria. Ligua 
ora, from Ugustica ora. 

6->7. Coatt growi warm*'] Either &om 
its sttoation near mountains, which kept 
off the cold blasts bf wind, or from the - 
circumstance next mentioned, the agita^^ 
tion of the sea, which causes a. warmth 
in the water.^ 

TutLT, Nat. Deor. lib. ii. says— - 
** Seas agitated by the winds grow so 
** warm, as easily to make us understand, 
** that in those large bodies of water 
«< there is heat included : for that heat 
'* which we perceive, is not to be ac- 
** counted merdy external and adventi^ 
«* tious, but excited by the agitation 
•« which is in the innermost parts of the 
^< water ; this also happens to our bodies, 
•• when by motion they grow warm." 

7. My tea is rovgh,y That is« the sea 
near Volaterra, a city of Tuscany, where 
Persius was born, and near which he 
now was. 

^"Large ntUf jfc ] The rocks running 
6nt far into the sea, present an ,exten* 
jiive side to the water, by which the 
waves are stopped,, and a quiet bay 
formed. 

8. 17ieMhoredrawtUu(fin,4:c-l The 
aiiore retires, and /orms a large circular 
▼alley between the mountaina; which la 



another reason of the warmth of my si* 
tuation ; my house which is ntuated ik 
that valley being sheltered from tha 
wintry storms^ 

9. " Port of Luna»**2 So called front 
the shqpe of the bay in which it was si- 
tuate, which.from the circular form of 
the shore, was like an hidf-moon«« 
Itunal, per disETresim, for Lunae. 

— .« Jt is worth while/' ic] IKs lina 
is f^om Ennius, whobc^gan his annals of 
the Roman p^le with— - 

Est opera pretiwup chetf cognotcert 
portum'. 

Luna, 

10. The heart of EnniuSfic."} Hewaa 
an ancient poet, bom at Rudie, a town 
of Calabiia : he wrote annals of the Ro^ 
man people; also satires, comec^es, and 
tragedies ; but nothing of his is come to 
ua entire. He died 169 years befora 
Christ. 

Cor means, literally, the heart; and, 
by meton. the mind, wisdom, judgment* 
Perhaps the poet means to say, that £n^ 
nius, when in his right mind and sober 
senses, recommended the port of Luna 
to his countrymen, after he came out of 
his vagaries after mentioned. 

'T-'Zh-eaming, j-c.} See Prdogue to 
sat. i. L 2, and note. Mseonides waa a 
name given to Homer, on account of hia 
supposed birth at Smyrna, in^thecountrf 
of Marania,' t. & Lydia. 

1 1. F^hfivm the Pythagorean peaeofkj 
Some are for supposing Quintus, here, 
to be understood ^A a prsBnomen of Ju- 
nius:— but it should rather seem/ as if 
Persius were here laughing at the ez« 
tcavi^Eant idea ef tl^a F^th^pxaai^ d•^> 
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Then to amtate young jokes, and with an honest thumb 5 
To have played remamible old men. To me now the Ligurian 

coast 
Grows warm, and my sea is rough, where a large side 
The rocks give, and the shore draws itself in with much valley. 
** The port of Luna it is worth while to know, O citizens :" 
The heart of Ennius commands this, after he ceas'd dreaming 

that he was 10 

^ Mseonides, the fifth firom the Pythagorean peacock. 

Here [am] I, careless of the vulgar, and what the south, 
Unfortunate to the cattle, may prepare : and unconcerned be« 

cause that comer 
Is more fruitful than m'me that's next to it : and if all. 
Sprung from worse, should grow ever so rich, I should always 

refuse, " 15 

On that account, to be diminishM crooked with old age, or to 

sup without a dainty, 
And to have touched with my nose the seal in the vapid cask. 



trine of transmignlkm, which Ennhis 
for a while h«d reoared, and who is 
■aid to hare dreamt, that the soul of a 
fieacock had transmigrated, first into 
lUipiiorbos, then into Homer, then into 
Pythagoras, and then into Enuius ; so 
that he> stood fifth firom the peacock. 
See Dare. Trans, and note on this 
place. 

This is an evident banter on the Py 
thagorean notion of the metempty- 



IS. Here am I, ^c] In this com- 
fbrtflble retreat of the port of Luna, I 
trouble not my head about what people 
•ay of me. 

'^JThtst the south, 4fC.] The south, 
frind, when it blew with any long con- 
tinuance, was reckoned very unwhole« 
•ome, particularly to cattle. So Viao. 
Ocor. i. L 444. 

jtrboribuiquet eatisgue, JVb/ui » pecori' 
que shutter. 

The poet seems to say* that he was 
without care or anxiety in his ratreat. 
The modem Italians call this wind 
Sirocco, or Scilocco, which blows from 
the south-east. 

Id. That comer, ^c] Horace, sat. yi, 
lib.ii.l.S, 9. 

■ ■ si angulus iUe 

Froaeimus acoedat, ^ nunc denormat 
ageUum. 
SMna tiok his angttliia' ilk firom this 



passage of Horace. 

14. jind if all, j-c] If ever so many 
of my inferiors, however lowly and 
meanly born, should grow so rich, adeo 
ditescant, as to have their possessions 
exceed mine— 

15. J should always refuse^ ^c-'] 1 
should not make myself nneasy, so aA to 
fret 5)pon that account, and to bring on 
old age before my time, as if bowed un- 
der a weight of years. 

16. Sup wUhout a dainty. J Uoctusy 
literally, is anointed, greasy, and applied 
to describe a dainty rich meal, good 
cheer. Hence uncti&simae coeuie. See 
AiNsw. Unctus. 

1*11 not live the worse; envy shall 
not q)oil my appetite; I'll not abate a 
single dish at my table, in order to save 
up what would make me as rich as my 
neighbour. 

1 7. Jind to have touched unth my nose, 
4-c.] I shall not bottle up dregs of musty 
wine, and then examine the seal, whlcfa( 
I have put on the mouth of the vessel, 
as closely as if I meant to run my nose 
into the pitch which has received ita 
impression, to try whether any of my 
servants have opened it. 

q^d. 1 shall neither fret myself into 
old age before my time with envy, nor 
turn niggard, in order to save money, 
that I may e^ual my richer neighs 
hours* 
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Diacrrpet his alius. Geminos, Horoscope, muro 
Producis gei^io. Solis natalibus, est qui 
Tingai olus siccum murrfi, vafer, in calice emptS, 
lose sacrum irroians parinse piper. Hie bona dente 
Grandia roagnanirous pera^it puer.— Utar ego, uUur t 
Nee rhoin^, ideo, libertis ponere lautus ; 
Nee tenuem solers turdarum ndsse salivani. 

Messe tenus propria tive ; et granaria (fas est) 
C!mote ; quid metuas ? occa, et seges altera in herbd.est. 
^ ^ Al vocat officium. Trabe ruptd, Bruttia saxa 
^ Prendit amicus inops : remque omnem, surdaque vota, 
* Condidit lonio : jacet ipse in litlpre, et una 



SO 
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18. Jnniher mt^difer, fc^ How«T«r 
fvcfa maj be my waj of thinking, yet 
^ there ar« 

MMlekommnm $peck$, ei remm ducoior 
ntu$ — 8ee sst. ▼. 52, 
h k etrtain that otbert may di£fer from 
mm hi lentimentt^ with regard to these 
mattert. 

— O, Hmrmteope*'] HoPoacopiM here 
tigiiifiea the star that had the ascendant 
ind presided at one's Dativity. 

f • d, Whaterer astrologers may say, 
two persons, even twins, born under the 
amne horoscope, are frequently seen to 
be produced with a different genius, or 
natural inclination. 

19. 7Aerrtff>wAo,^.] Of these twins, 
one of them shall be covetous and close, 
the other prodigaL 

One of them will grudge himself 
•Imost the common comforts of life. 

— On hit birth'da^.'} This was usually 
obsenred as a time of feasting, and. 
making entertainments for their fiends. 
See JuT« sati zi. 1. 83^5 ; and ▼. L 
36, 7. 

2a »%.] Vafer— cunning, crafty. 

— Dip hit c(iy herbs,} Olus -eris — any 
garden herbs for food — probably what 
we call a sailed. 

Instead ef pouring oil, or other good 
dressing, over the whole, he, in order to 
have no waste, craftily contrived to dress 
no more than he ate, by dipping the 
herbs, as he t<K>k them up to eat, into a 
small cup of pickle : of this he had no 
store by him, but bought a little for the 
occasion. 

Muria was a kind of sauce, or pickle^ 
made of the liquor of the tunny-fish— 4i 
▼cry vile and dieap sauoe* 



SI. mmaeifiprmldmg,4je.}Uew0fM 
not trust this to a servant, for iear of bis 
sprinkling too much, therefore did It 
himself. 

— Sacred pepperJ] Which he seta 
as much store by as if it were sap 
cred. 

Hoa. lib. i sat. L L 71, 3. 

Tanquam par€erM mem 
Cogerit, 
AndliUi.sat.Ll. lia 

Jietvensque vHut contingere sacrum* 

— Thiu] i e. The other twin, quite 
of a contrary dispooitien. 

— -^ magnanmmu^ bosfj} ITet not 
grown to manhood, but having early A 
noble disposition. Iron. 

32. BUtooih,'} By the iadulgcooe of 
his luxurious appetite^mcton.— de^ 
vours all be has. 

'—'DupaUhet a gretti estates) i, e. 
Makes an end of a krge^ estate^ hgr 
spending it profusely upon his gluttonjr 
and luxury. 

— / wiU «Mtf, 4rcO For my part, sagra 
Persius, I will use what I have; I say 
use, not abuse it, either by avarice oa 
the one hand, or by prodigality on tbtt* 
other. 

23. Not therefore spleudid, j-c] Not 
so sumptuous and costly^ as to treat my 
freedmen, when they come to see me, ' 
with turbot for dinner— ideo> ue^mtr%^ ' 
because I would appear splendid. * 

24. Nor wise to know, 4[C.} Nor^yet. 
indulge myself in gluttony, or cultivate 
a fine delicate palate, so as to be able to4 
distinguish the small difference betweett 
one thrush and another. 

These birds, which we ronmonlj 
inmsla<ethnHhei> were in great repoiat 
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Aaother may diflfer in these things: twinsi O Horoscope^ 
with a varioufl 
Genius you produce. There is, who, only on his birth-day. 
Wily can dip his dry herbs in a cup with bought pickle, 20 
Himself sprinkling on the dish sacred pepper. This a mag- 
nanimous boy 
With his tooth dispatches a great estate.— I will use, 1 will use : 
Not tfierefore splendid to put turbots to my fireedmen, 
Nor wise to know the small state of thrusnes. 

'Live up to your own harvest: and your granaries (it is right) 

Grind out. What can you fear P^Hfarrow— and aaother crop 

is in the blade. 26 

" But duty calls. With broken ship, the Bruttian rocks 

^'A poor friend takes hold of, and all his subslance, and hti 

^' unheard vows 
^' He has buried in the Ionian : himself U'es on the shore, and 
^* together [with him] 



m dMstuM. Some pretended to m niet 
« iflst9, as to be able to fUsUogukh 
vhetber the bird they vere mating itm 
of the male or female kind, tbe juices 
jof the latter being reckoned raoft re- 
iifhing. 

I wiU use what I have, tayt Persiut, 
' but then ii aball be in a rational moderata 
way; not niBaiag into neediest extra- 
mgaooe, for fear of- beinf reckoned 
covetous, or setting up far a cnnnoi«6eur 
in eating, for fear of not i>eing respected 
. M a man of a delicate taste. 

25. Yimr own harvest. ] JSqual your ^- 
^naes to your income. 

36. Qrimd out,] Don't hoard, bi^tlive 
•n what you bare — use it all Fas est' 
•"•7. d. You may do it, and ought to 
4oit. 

— fThat can you fearf^ You ha^e 
nothing to be afraid of; the next harvest 
will replace what you spend. Cbmp. 
Matt vi. 54. 

— Harrow.'} Oceo fs to barrow, to 
break the clods iu a ploughed field, that 
the ground m^ lie even, and cover tbe 
grain. Here, by synec. it stauds^tor all 
the operations of husbandry. «^^. d. 
Plough, sow, harrow your land« and you 
Duiy expect another crop.— -Herba U the 
blade of any com, which, when first it 
iqppeaiw. is graen^ and looks like grass. 
« First the bladli, then the ear, then 
«<the full corn m the ear/' Maekiv. 
t«a. 

?0L. II. 



Persiua w|ks for Horace's auresm me- 
diocritatem (ode x. lib. ii. L 5 — 8), nei- 
ther for hoarding out of avarice, nor fur 
. exceeding but of profuseoess. 

27, " But dutj/ caUt.**] Aye, says a 
miser, all this is very well; but I may be 
called upon to serve a friend, aiul bow 
can I be prepared for this if I spend my 
whole annual income? 

— »« mtk braken tkiiu*''} Methtnks, 
says the miser, who is supposing a case 
of a distressed friend*— methiaks I see , 
him ship wrecked, and cast away on the 
Bruttian rocks, and seizing hold on a 
point of the rock^to save himself. See 
iBneid vl 56a 

PrensarUemque yv^cis manibus capita 
aspera montis. 

^rutium. or Bruttium, was apromon- 
tory of Italy, near Rhegium, hod, Eeg* 
gio, not far from Sicily, nigh to which 
there were dangerous rocks 

28. ** His unheard row*."] Surdus 
means not only d^af, but aUo that which 
W not beard. It was usual for persons 
in distress at sea to make vows to some 
god, in order {^^ their deliverance, that 
tbey would, if preserved, make such tr 
such offi^ring^ en their arriving safe on 
shore But, _alas! the poor raan^s 
freight, and al^ -the vows that he made, 
were ail gone together to the bottom of 
the Ionian sea. Tlie sea l)etween Sicily 
and QrotA was anciently so called. 

« T 
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* Ingentes' dc puppe dei ; jamque obyia mergi»j 

* Costa ratis lacerae/ — Nunc, et de cespite vivo, 
Frange aliquid ; largire inopi ; ne picttis oberret 
Cieruled in tabui&. * Sed ccBnain funeris hawres 
' Negliget, iratus quod rem curtaveris : urnae 
^Ossa inodora dabit: seu spirent cinnania siirdum, 
*8eu ceraso peccent CaAiae, nescire parntus. 
*Tune bona incolumis rainuas ? — Sed Bestius urgel 
^Doctores Graios: ita fit, postquam sapere urbi^ 



30 



35 



30. ** The great gods/nm the Hem.*"} 
The mncienU had large figures of deities, 
which were fixed at the stem of the ship, 
and were regarded as tutelar gods. Au- 
rato ftilgebat Apotline pappis. Vino. 
JEn* X. 171. Tlie violence of the waves 
is supposed to have broken these off 
from the vessel, and thrown them on 
shore, whither also the mkn is supposed 
to have swum, and where he now lay. 

*^**Sea'guUt,**] Mergus is the name of 
several sea-birds, from their swimoring 
and diving in the sea. AinsworUi says 
it particularly means the cormorant. 

The ribs of the ship were now torn 
open, and exposed to the birds of prey 
which haunted the sea, who might de- 
vour the dead bodies, or any provisions 
which were left on board. 

51. The live iwf,4[C.2q d. Now, upon 
fuch an occasion as this (which, however, 
Is not so likely to happen to an. indivi- 
dual of your acquaintance, as in the 
prospect of it, to be a pretence for not 
freely and hospitably spending the 
whole annual produce of your land) you 
may relieve your ruined friend by a sale 
of part of your lai)d, supposing that you 
- have none of the fruits of it left to help 
liim with. Sell a piece of your land al- 
seady sown, on which the blade is now 
springing up, and give the money to 
your friend who has lost his all i that is, 
do not stay till you have reaped, but 
lielp him immediately as bis wants re- 
quire. 

Ceq>es is a turf, a sod, or clod of earth, 
with the grass or other produce, as com, 
Ike. growing upon it; hence called vi- 
f us, living. , 

So Hoa. lib. i. ode xiy. 1. 13. 
Hk vivum nUhi oerpUem, j-c. 
And lib. iii« ode viiL 1. 3, 4, 

PosUutque cartio in 



Comp. Joyr. sat xil. 1. 2. 

Here cespite vivo is to be understood 
of the land itself, with the corn growing 
upon it. The image is taken from th« 
idea of a man*s taking up a sod, break- 
ing off a piece of it, and giving it to 
another. 

52 -^5^ Lett painted, 4|t;,] See sat. L 
L 89, note. 

The table, or plank, on which the story 
of the distress was painted, represented - 
the sea, and berefore appeared of a sea- 
(^reen colour. Hence Persios says~-€ap* 
rulea tabula. 

33. *• Your funeral i%tpper,^ ^e."} Pro- 
lepsis. Persius, who well knew the 
workings of avarice within the human 
mind, and how mapy excuses it would 
be making, in order to avoid the force of 
what he has been saying, here antici- 
pates an objection, which might be made 
to what he last said, about selling jMrt 
of one's estate, in order to relieve a sbi^ 
wrecked friend. 

But perhaps yoii will say, that if yoo 
sell part of your land, aiiid thus dimi- 
nish the inheritance, your heir will bo 
offimdcd, and resent bis having leA than 
he expected, by not affording you a de- 
cent funeral. 

Horace says, epist if. lib. ii. 1. 191,2. 
Nee metuam q%ud de me JudieU 
heerett 
Quod non ptura datii intfenerat ^ • 
It was usual at the Ainerak of rich 
people to make sumptuous ~ entertain- 
ments, the splendour of which depended 
on the heir of the deceased, at whosa 
expense they were given. These coniss 
ferales, orcoenae funeris, were tbree-fold. 
lat. A banquet was put on the funeral 
pile, and burnt with the corpse. Sem 
iEneid ?i. 222—5. 2dly. A grand sup* 
per was given to the friends and r^- 
tioitt of the fiunily- Cic de L^. libw ii* 
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^^ The great gods from the stcfrn : and now obvious to the sea- ^ 

'* gulls 30 

" Are the sides of the torn ship." — Now even from the Hve turf 
Break something ; bestow it on the poor man, lest he should 

wander about 
Painted in a cserulean table." But your funeral supper your heir 
^^ Will neglect, angry that you have dimrnislied your substance : 

"To the urn 
** He will give my unperfumed bones : whether cinnamons may 

^* breatlie insipidly, 35 

"Or Castas offend with cherry-gum, prepared to be ignoranl. • 
**Safe can yoadiminish your goods ?" — But Bestius urges 
The Grecian teachei's : " So it is, after to the city, 



9dlj, A dish of proTisions was de« 
posited at the sepulchre. 

Ponitur emg%idjeralis ccena pateUd 

See Jut. sat v 1. 85, and note. 
This last was supposed to appease their 
inanes. 

35. « My unjterfumed bones,**) After 
the bodies of tlie rich were burnt on the 
Cuneial pile, the ashes containing their 
bones were usually gathered together, 
and put into an urn with sweet spices. 

'^** Whether cinnnmonSy'* ^c. ] Persius 
here names cinnamon and Cassia, the lat<i 
ter of which he su|]f>oses to be sophisti- 
cated, ibr Uie sake of cheapness, with 
cherry-gum, or gum from the cherry-trfe. 
The cinnamon, if true and genuine, is a 
ine aromatic; but the expression, Spi- 
rent surdum, breathe insipidly-— (sur- 
dum, Graecism, for surde— or, perhaps, 
odorem may be understood)— looks as 
if t&e cinnamon, as well as the Cassia, 
were 'supposed to be adulterated, and 
mixed with some Ingredient which 
spoiled its odour The heir is supposed 
to lay out as little as he weU could on 
the deceased. 

36. " Prepared to be ^gnoroia*.*'] u e. 
Determined beforehand not to trouble 
his head about the matter-— the worse 
the spices, the less the cost. 

37. " S<^e tUminish" ^-r J Therefore 
can you, while .alive and weU, having no 
sickness or loss (S£ your own-T-all which 

Jare meant by incolunois — subtract ft-om 
your estate, and thus disbblige your 
heir? Some suppose these to be the 
words of th^ heir, remonstrating against 
the old man's spending his money, and 
my diminishing the patrimony which hk 



was to leave behind him : but I rathe^ 
suppose the poet to be continuing th« 
prolepsis which begins 1' 33; and it is a 
natural question, which may be imagined 
to arise out of what the miser has been 
supposed to offer against being kind and 
generous to a distressed friead. The 
p^t before supposes him to urge hia 
fear of disobliging his heir, if he di- 
minished- his estate — Then, continues 
Persius, tune bona incolurais minuas?^-. 
g. d. Can you then, on pain and peril of 
having your heir neglect your funeral^ 
and sheF the utmost contempt to your 
remains/ think (while alive and well— 
incolumis— having no sickness, or loss of 
your own) of subtracting from your 
estate for the sake of other people? thia 
you will urge as an unanswerable objec* 
tfon to what I propose you should do 
for the sake of an unfortunate friend- 
by tliis you plainly shew, that you are 
more concerned for what may happen to < 
you after you are dead, than for your 
friends while you are alive. 

-^But BestitUf ^c"] The nameof som« 
covetous fellow, a legacy-hunter, who i» 
represented very angry that philosophers 
have taught generosity, by which th« 
sums which they expect may be les- 
sened during the testator's life, and that 
from Greece has also been derived the 
custom of expensive funerals, which af- 
fect the estate after the testator's death. 

37 — 8. Urges i/ie Grecian temchers. ] t . ft 
Rails, inveighs against the philosophers, 
who brought philosophy first from 
Greece, and taught a liberal bestowing 
of our ^goods on the necessities of others* 
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• Cum pip^re et palmia, venit nostrum hoc, maris exper», 
^FcenisecfiB crasso vitiarunt ungiiine pulies.' 

Heec cinere ulterior metuas ? At tu, nieus hseres 
Quisqi^s erid, paulum a turbS seductior, aiidi : 

O bone, Hum ignoras ? missa est a Caesare laurus, 
Ihsigneni obclaaem Germanse pubis; el aris 
Prigidus excntitur cinis : ac jam |x>stibu8 arma, 
Jam chiamydas regum, jam lutea gausapa captii^ 



40 



45 



59. •* Pepper and daUt/* ^-c] Pepper, 
cUlet, And philotbpby, were all imported 
ti^gether from Aim. This b Mud in tbe 
••me straiD of contempt •» Juvenal's 

Adpectut Botnam, quopruna et coctana 
venio. Sat. iii. 1. 83. 

— ** T&tf our witdom,**] Nostrum sa- 
pcre, Gr. fbr nostra sapientia— like Ti* 
^re triste, for tristSs vita. 8at. i. 1. 9. 

— «• Void of manliness *'] A poor ef- 
ftminate thing, void of that noble plain- 
dea and hardiness of ou^ancestort, irho 
nerer thought of leading so lazy and in- 
dolent a life as the philosophers, or of 
liying out eztraTsgant sums in spices, 
and burning aromatics on funeral piles, 
9St putting costly spices into urns. 

The poet uset marem strepitum for 
■ strong manly sound, L 4. of this Sa- 
tire; Thift, among other senses given 
of diiB difficult phnse-^maris eipers-^ 
•eems mostly «3opted by commenta- 
ttirs. But as Persius evidently applies 
tSie words— maris expfers — ftcm Hoa. 
lib. ii. sat viiL 1. 15, it may perhaps be 
supposed' that he meant they should be 
understood in a like sense. 

Fundanius is giving Horace an account 
of a great entertainment which he had 
been at, and, among other particulars, 
mentions the wines: 

-^^Pr^cedil/utcut Jfydaspet 
Cmcuba vina ferent; jticon, Chium 
fkaris expert, 

^^*^ Blade Hydagpet stalkt 
** fflth right Ceecubianf and the wine of 

Greeoe--*' 
**0f foreign growth which never 
cro$$*d the teas,*' Faivcu. 

To this Mr. Francis subjoins the foUbw- 
ingnoCe. 

*< Chium maris expers.'*] «It was 
^ customary to mix sea- water ^itfa the 
'^ strong wines of Greece; but F^nda- 
*^ niusy when he says that tihe wine which 



** Alcon carried had tkot a drop of water 
** in it, would have us understand/ that 
** this wine had, never crossed the seas, 
** and that it was an Italian wine, which 
** Naiddienus (the toaster of the feast) 
** recommended for Chian." Lamb. 

This seems to be a good intcrpretat|ott 
of Horace's nriaris expers, and, there* 
fore, as analagous thereto, we may un- 
derstand it, in this passage of Persius, 
ill a like sense-^to denoCe that the pbi-* 
losophy, which Bestius calls nostranr 
hoc sapere, •* thia same wisdom of ours,*' 
and which came firom Greece originally, 
is now no longer to be looked upo& aa 
foreign, but as the gi;owth of Italy, see* 
ing-that that, and the luxurious maa-- 
ners which came fW>m the same quarter, 
have taken place of the ancient simpli* 
city and Arugali^ of our 'forefathers* 
•* And so it comes to pass (tta fit, L58.)' 
« thkt we are to give away our substaocd 
** to others, and that a vast expense ia 
<* to attend our fonerilS) and that even 
** a common nistie can'teat his pudding 
« without a rich aauoe." But see Ctn- 
aaubon in loo. 

40. *• The tnowert,** ^] The codittott 
rustics have been corrupted with Gve* 
dan hixury, and now 

The ploughmen truly eould no longet 
eati 

Without rich oilt to tpoU their wholes 
tome neat,, 

Bestius is very rig^t in saying, that 
Hie philosophy which the Stoics taught 
at Rome came from Greece;- but he 
would not have railed at the philoso- 
phers, if they had not taught principles 
entirely opposite to his selfishness and 
avarice ; nor would he have found fault 
vrith the introduction of what mad<K fu- 
nerals expensive^ had he nM carried his 
thoughts of parsimony beyond the 
gn^e, and dreaded the expense he 
must be put to in buiying these whon 
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^^ With pepper and dates, came ihiB our vrndom void of iiianli<« 



'nes3. 



<^ The mowers have vitiated their puddings with thick oil/' 40 

*^Do you fear these things beyond your aslies?— ^Bui thoy^ 

" my heir, 

** Whoever thou shalt bei a little more retired frotn the crowds 

♦' hear. \ 

** O good man, arc you ignorant ? A laurel is sent from Cfesar" 

^^ On account of the &riou6 skuighter of the German youlb^ 

^f and from the altars 
*^ The cold ashes are shaken off ^ and now, to the posis^ arms, 45 
*^ Now the garments of kings, now sorry mantles on the captives, 



he expected to be heir to>; aad emi the 
ItAury whie|i iMMl been imported fr^n 
Greece would not have trouhied hon^ 
but w it cost m^My to gratify it. 

4a •* Their puiUings.**'} Puis ^tis-^ 
kind of OMSt whicfa the ancwnts nsed, 
■lade of ttieal, wa^r» honey, or cheese 
'"^ ^&S*i * tort of hesty-puddin^-^ 
here put for any ruetic, boaaely Uirt^ 
The Word Titianini well intimatet the 
tteaaing of the selfish ^tiut, which 
was to express his enmity to every thing 
fhat tooibed like expense. 

41. **3eyimd ^ow Athes^V^ Beyond 
Ae gfave» as we aay-<^ Do youy misernble 
wretch, coneem youvsetf about whet 
yonr hehr says of you^ or in wbeit man^ 
aer your fuaeral is eoaducted ? 

— " But thou^ my A«V,** ^t?.] PeftAus 
here, coincidently with the subject he is 
BOW entering upon, represeOts^ in * 
supposed conversation in private with 
•he person who might be his heif, the 
v^^ht a man has to spend his fortune aa 
he pleases, without standing in awe of 
those who come after him : and first, to 
be liberal and munificent on all public 
occasions of rcrjoioing; next, to live 
handsomely aad comfortably, and not 
starve himself that bis successor may 
live in luxuiy. ^ 

. 42. ** Retired from the crowd,**} Beere- 
tarn ganit in aurem. sat. v. L 96. Step 
aside a little» if you please» that I may 
deal (he more freely with you, and listen 
tome. 

43. **OgoQd man,**1 q. d. Hark ye, 
my good friend, and heir that is to 



— *« Are you ignorant /*'] . HA¥e not 
yeu heard the newt? 



— « J laurd it teni,** jrc] Cains Call. 
gute afieoted to triumph over the Ger- 
mans, whom he never conqvered, ae 
hf did over the Britona; and sent let^ 
ters to Rom6, wrapt about with lanrelay 
tp the senate, and td the cnpresi Cae- 
sonia his wife. 

45. ** The coid aehee/*} The ashes 
which were to be swept off the altaptf 
Were either those that werelef^ theM 
after Ihe hwt sacrifice for victory, or 
mighty perhaps, mean the ashes which 
were left on the altars sinoe seise fbiw 
mer defeat of the Romans by the OefM 
mans ; after which overthipw the akaM 
had been neglected. DavDnr. 

-^** And now.- '2 »• «» On the receipt 
of this good ne#B» 

45. " Tolhepo9tt^erWi$.**]FanvnhKrt 
enu m er a tea the preparations foe « 
triumph} such as fixing to the doora of 
coIumiM of the femple the antaa tdieff 
Arom the enemy. ^ llius Viaoi JEm^ tii« 
183—6. 
Multayue prteterea taerie nt petHbue 
I arnuit 

Giptimfendefacurrut, curvtgguesecuretf 
Et erittm ca^tum^ etporiorum imgentm 

dbu5fra> 
Spiculaque. clypeiqw, erqttaque re$h^ 
carinie 
And Hoa. libw iv. ode xv. I. tf— #, 
Et signn pastes reUknit Juvi^ 
Drrepta Pmrtkofwm tAperbie 
Fostibue* 

46. '< GitrmenU of kittge,**] Chlemyt 
signifies an habit worn by kiogb mkI 
other commanders in war. 

— .fyse agmine Pallas 
In medio f chlamyde, etpictis conspeetke 
JEn, vuL 1. 5S7, 8* 
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Essedaque ingentesque local Ceesonia Rhenos. 

Diis igitur, genioque ducis, centum paria, ob res 

Egr^ie gestas, induco. Quisvetat? aude* 

Va^, nisi connives — Oleum artocreasque popello 50 

Largior: an prohibes? dicclare. Non adeo, inquisy 

Exossatus ager juxta est. Age, si mihi nulla 

Jam reliqua ex amitis ; patruelis nulla; proneptis 

Nulla manet; patrui stehlis ntatertera vixit; 

Deque avi& nihilum superest : accedo Bovillas, 5d 



46. ** Sorry wutMilet on the eaptivetJ'J 
When captives were to be led in tri- 
umpb, they put on them clotbing <^ 
the coarsest sort, made of a dark frize, 
in token of their abject state. 

47. ** And chariois,"] Essedum n a 
Gallic word->a sort of chaise or chariot 
Used by the Gauls and Britons j also by 
the Germans. 

JMgiea vet molU meUus /eret eaeda 
coUo. Vino. G. iii 1. 204. 

The Belgae were originally Germans, 
boty passing the Rhine, settled thenw 
ielves in Gaul, of which they occupied 
what is now called the Netherlands. 

— ** Muge Germant."] Rhenos, so 
called because they inhabited the banks 
of the Rhine; they were men of great 
■tuture. 

— ** CtffDma.'*] Wife to Caius Caligu- 
la, who afterwards, in the reign of 
Claudius, was proposed to be married 
to him, after he had executed the em- 
press Messalina for adultery, but he 
would not have her. See her character 
— -Amt. Univ. Hist. voL xiv. p. 297. 

She was a most lewd and abandoned 
woman. See Jut. sat. vi. 1. 6 IS — 16. 

48. " To the gods, therefore.**] By 
inray of thanksgiving. 

— •• The genius of the general.**'} Of 
the emperor Caligula— see sat. ii 1. 5, 
note— who protected and prospered 
him. 

— **An hundred pair,**} i, e. Of gla- 
diators. These were beyond the purse 
q{ any private man to give ; therefQre 
this must be looked upon as a threaten- 
ing to his heir, that he would do as he 
pleased with his estate. 

On public occasions of •triumph, all 
manner of costly shews and games were 
exhibited, in honour of the gods, to 
whose auspices the victory was sup- 
posed to be owiogi aUo in honour of 



the conqueror; therefore Fersius adda 
— «b res egregie gestas. 

49. ** I produce.**] Induco signifies to 
introduce— to bring in — to bring fortb^ 
or produce. Aiiisw. 

— ." IVho/orMdsr*}Whoj^tM a nega- 
tive on ray intention ? 

-^<* JJare*"*} Will you, who are to Im 
my heir, contradict this? do if you dare* 

50. ff^oeJ unleuyou connwe.**} Gon- 
niveo is to wink with the eyes. Met. 
to wink 8t« matter, to take no notice^ 
to jnake as if he did not see it. 

Woe be to you, says Persii^, if yoa 
offer to take notice, or to object to what 
I propose doing on this occasion. 

— •♦ OU and pasties to the people:*\ 
Moreover I intend to bestow a dole 
upon the common people-^popello (sec 
sat. iv. 15.)— >in order to enable them to 
celebrate the victory. Oil was a fa- 
vourite sauce for their victuals. Se« 
L 40, and note. 

Artocrea(lrom i(^res, bread,anQx^ff, 
flesh) a pie, or pasty of flesh. Ainsw. 

51. '*Do you hinder f**} Says he to 
his supposed heir; do you flnd fault 
with this bounty of mine, would yoa 
prevent it? ' 

— -** Speak plainly,*'} Come, speak out. ■ 

— " YourJUldhard-by,* ^c] Perhaps 
you will say, that my estate near Rome, 
though its vicinity to the city makes it 
the more valuable, yet is not fertile 
enough to afibrd all this. 

Exossatus, cleared of the stones, 
called the bones of the earth, Ov. Met. 
i. 193. to which Fersius perhaps- al- 
ludes. Here it is supposed to mean 
cleared of the stones^i. «. cultivated 
to such a degree, aS to be rich and fer- 
tile enough to produce what would ba 
answerable to such an expense. 

The above is the leading sense giveil 
by some of the beat commentators t« 
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^^ And chariots, and huge Germans, Caesonia places. 

^^To the gods, therefore, and to the genius of the general, an 

*• hundred pair, 
^ On account of things eminently achieved, i produce: Who 

** forbids ? — Dare — 
*' Woe ! unless you connive— Oil and panties to ihe people , 60 
" I bestow : do you hinder ? — speak plainly." — " Your field 

** hard-by, 
** Say you, is not so fertile"—" Go to, if none to me 
^^ Now were lefl of my aunts, no cousin«german, no niece's 

*^ daugliter 
•* Remains ; the aunt of my uncle has lived barren, 
/^ And nothing -remains from my grandmother : 1 go to Bovillae, 



this difficult ptnage; but I cftnnot tay 
. that it satisfies m«. I see no authority, 
firom any thing that precedes or follows, 
to construe jazta->nigh the dty, and 
hence make juzta equivalent to subur- 
banui: ncnr is the taking est fix>ni juxta, 
and transferring it to ezossatus or ager, 
as done above, the natural method of 
• the syntax. 

I would therefore place the words in 

their natural order .jqr which they are 

- to be constnie^f-rHon adeo, inquis, 

juxta est exossatus ager. The Delph. 

. interpret says, Non ita, aif, prope est 

ager sine ossibus. 

Exosso -are — is to take out the bones 
. «»f an animal % to bone it, as we say. 
Cottgrum istum maximum in aquafinito 
ludere paulisper, uIm ego renero exos- 
sabitur. Ter. Adelph. Ager b a field, 
land, ground — hence, a manor with the 
demesnes, an estate in land. Hence, 
^ by Metaph. exossatus ager may mean, 
. here, an estate that has been weakened, 
. diminished by extravagance of great ex- 
pense, having what gave it its value and 
consequence taken out of It. 

In this view I think we may suppose 
the poet as representing his heir's answer 
tobe— 

** An estate that has been exhausted 
** and weakened— exossatus, boned as it 
** were, by such expense as you propose, 
*< is not so near— non adeo juxta est-> 
** i, e. so near my heart, so much an ob- 
<* ject of my concern, as to make it worth 
«• my while to interfere about it, or at- 
** tempt to hinder this last expense of 
« your dole to the mob, when the first 
. ^ of the hundred pair of gladiators, L 



<' 48, will bone It — i. e. diminish its sub- 
** stance and value, sufficiently to render 
'< me very unconcerned as to being your 
** heir.*' We often, use the word near, 
to eipress what concerns us. 
' This appears to me to be the most 
eligible construction of the words, aa 
well as most naturally to introduce what 
follows. 

62. " Go *a— *'] Says Peraius— veiy 
well, take your own way — think as you 
please, I am not in the least fear of 
finding an heir, though I should not have 
a relation left in the world. 

5Z. *' My aunU.**2 Amita is the aunt 
by the father's side — the father's sister. 

— " Cousin-german**] Patruelis— a 
father*s brother's son or daughter. 

^** Niece's daugluer**} So proneptia 
signifi^. 

54. ** The aufU of my wicle.'*'} Mater*, 
tera— matris soror— an aunt by the mo- 
ther's side. 

. '-'** Lived barretu**] Had no chiU 
dien. 

55. ** Grandmother.*'] Avia, the wife 
of the avus, or grandfather. 

Persius means, that if be had no re* 
lation, either near or distant, he should 
find an heir who would be glad of hia 
estate. 

— **Igo to BoviOifV] A town in tha 
Appian way, about eleven miles from 
Rome, so called from an ox which brok^ 
loose from an altar, and was there 
taken: it was near Arida, a noted place 
for beggars, the highway being very 
jpublic, 

J)ignut Aricinos qui mendkaret ad awet* 
SeeJuT.8at.iv. 1. 117. 
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Clivumqne ad Virbt ; prsesto est miht Manius hawes. 

* Progenies terrae' — Quxre ex me, quia inihi quartus 

Sit pater ; baud prompte, dicam tamen. Adde etiam unum| 

Unum etiam ; terr® est jam filius : et mihi ritu 

Manius hie generis, prope major avunculus exit. 60 

Qui prior es, cur me in decursu lampada poscas ? 

bum tibi Mercurius: venio deus hue ego, ut iile ' 

Pingitur. An renuis ? vin' tu gaudere relictis ? 

* Deest aliquid summae.' Minui mihi: sed tibi totum est, 
Quicquid id est. Ubi sit, fuge quaerere, quod mihi quondam 65 
Leg^rat Tadius, neu dicta repone paterna : 

* FcBnoris accedat merces ; hinc exirpe sumptus.' 

* Quid reliquum est ? reliquum ? Nunc, nunc impensius unge, 



36, "The hiUof Ftr6«WT An hill 
ftbout four miles from Rome; so called 
from Hippo)^tu9, who was named Vir- 
biiis, and worshipped there, on account 
of his living twice — inter riros bis. See 
JEfl. viL 761—77. This hill, too, was 
tAwBfs filled with beggars, f^ho took their 
•lands by the road-side. 

— ** Maniut is ready,'* ^c,"] Manius is 
Cie name of some beggar, and so put 
ft>r anj; (he first which he met with 
would immediately be glad to be Ids heir. 
Fraeslo— ready at hand. 

57. ^ *jin of spring of eaHh** — ^] What, 
> my% the other, would you take such a 
low base-born fellow as that, whosci 
fiunily nobody knows any thing about, 
a mere son of earth, to be your 
h^r? 

— ** Inquire of me** ^c] As for that, 
replies Persius, if you were to ask me 
who was my great grandfather's fbther, 
who stood in the fourth degree from my 
father, I could not very readily infbrm 
you. But go a step higher, add one, 
and then add another, I could give you 
no account at all; I then must come to 
a son of earth, nobody knows who, but 
somebody that, like the rest of mankind, 
, fprnng from the earth, 

Empedocles, and some other philoso^ 
phers, held that mankind originally 
sprang from the earth. 

59 — 60. ** By the course of kindred** 
({■c] Perhaps, in this way of reckoning, 
as the earth is our common mother, 
Manius may appear to be my relation, 
my great uncle for ought I know, or 
not very far from it; tot as children 
of one common parent, we roust be re- 



lated. 

61. *^ You who are h^irre^ ^.] Hiia 
line is all^orieal, tmA. alkidea to a Km- 
tival at Athens, instttnted in boaoiir of 
Vuloaa, or of Aromelheus, where a rpee 
was run by young men, with Kghtod tor- 
ches in their hands, and they strove wlio 
eould arrive first at the end of the race 
without extinguishing his tordi. If the 
foremost in the race thwd as be was run- 
ning, he gave up 'the race, and deUverad 
his torch to the sec(M ( the eeeond, if be 
ttred, delivered It to the ^trd, and so o«, 
till tlie'raee was over. The victory was 
his who carried the torch lighted to ^ 
end of the race. 

Now, says Persius, to his presumptive 
heir, who appears to be mare adranccd 
in life, why do you, who are before ne 
in the race of life, t. «• are older than I 
am, want what I have before th# course 
is over, i. e* before I die, since, in the 
course of nature, the oldest may die 
first? I ought therefore to exptect your 
estate instead of yonr expecting mine. 
It is the first in the torch-race that, if he 
fails, gives the torch to the second, net 
the second to the first. See Aiksw« 
Lampas, ad fin. 

62. ««/ am to thee Mercury **] I>o not 
look on me as ^ly nearest kinsman, on 
thyself as nvy certain heir, and on my 
estate as what ought to come to you by 
right; but rather lck>k on me as the gcd 
Mercury, who is the bestower of un- 
looked-for and fortuitous gain. 

02—^. **Mheispainled.**] Mercuiy. 
as the god of fortuitous gain, was painted 
with a bag of money in bis hand. Her- 
cul«9 was the god of hidden treasures. 
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*^ And to the hill of Virbiu^ ;^ M^nii|s is ready at hand to be 

" iny heir** — ^. . . - "So 

•* An ofl&pring of earth^— *^ Inquire of tti& who rtiy fodrtl^ 

*^ May be, I should n^t^^rthrfefts npt readrly say. Add also onp: 
** Ao^in one ; he is riosr a son orearih : and to me, by the coUfM 
•-* Of kindred, tfiis Manliis forties forth af most liiy great uficiiel 
** Yon wto are before^ Wfiy do you r^uire fi'Orti me the (ofcU 
" in the race I . 6( 

** I am (o thee Mercury : I a god cpitie hitherj a!s he 
*^ Is pfainteA* tJto you" rfefuse ?^-Wm yon Vfejoice in what fe left i 
mtinff something of i\\6 suiii :'^ ** 1 hAve diiAi- 



^* There is Ivanting 

f^ nished it for myself, 
^ Bpt you have tfe yirholje?, v^tet^r thai if 



avoid i6 ctek wh^r^ 

65 



f Tftcpjbi9 fenp^rfy fefi mth ^9^ ^^Y dowfi paternal fayjng3— 
^''L«t ehv gms of u^my acc^e ; hence take ovm yowt expensei'* 
•• What i^ the m\d\}e}^^^ rtie* resrrfae i-^Now— now— ift^)ref 



^ee sat. ii. 1. 11, and note. Mejfimty 

^P9i^ i>^pr «p^ «f«» W ?f^<^' . ^<* 

'63. " i)o ytfii rtfiuef"], J^re n0 yoja 
to accept what I may leave, as m^elj^ 

jrTTi* ¥^ ifw r^J^yi^ Hf yw^ «>. '?/^ '*'] 

Will you tbanfij^Ujr'aiiid jpy/i^lly ,take 

Kot m^^hipk^ *0M gri"«#l«i !^d find 
i^ul^ tl^at ft j^f^ ^if tl^p <e$)ta^ ^s bet^n 

-^^fJQmifwM U for vny^lf/'} Veil,' 
yppese m f?i^atp t9 l^ le$9 %a \t v(^^. 
t tl^f^ha*^ tJi^ figbl; so to ,4p, sj^ent th^ 
Bftft qf iit ff^^gfii^ upyfl isiyseU' ^4 

35UAt y^9u Jt^fiyiB aljl jit ,nfty ^c^as^, .wi^it- 
eyc^r J^t .all^ioay jbe ; ,y4J|« cs^M hav^ ntp 
right to auy jp^rt.^b^^ ]L was alive;. ^ 
Mit JIJW h|^y^ n^ rigti^^ ^oinpkio^ wf^cn 
ipbf^ I^afe^ooif^.f^iolf pd e>n^ire;t9 

rri*r4vfiffl /o,fl4r" 4cJ..pQa»t Q^er to 
<pqi^ijp jK^t J^vhfi^e^i^e wilh J^eiegagr. 

VOL. 11. 



ly^fch niy frieo^ Tadjiis left mc ^r to 
bnog aie tQ an aPCQunt cOocerniD^ thai^ 
or any thing else. 

06.^' l*a t ernnl sayin/gs. "] Nor th ink of 
laying down to me, as a rule, the lesson 
that old covetous falhers inculcate to 
their sons, whom they wish to make as 
sordid as themselves. Perhaps reporie 
may here be rightly translated retort 
(comp. Juv. sat. i. I. I, and note) — y. rf. 
Don't cast this in my teeth. 

67. '* Let the gains of usury, ^^ %<^\ 
y. d. *' Put your money out to u>ury, and 
♦* live upon the interest which yoi* 
*' make, leserving the principal. entire :- 
let me hear none of this, says Per si us, as 
if I were bound to live on the interest 
of what X have, that the principal may 
icome to you. 

68. ** miat is the residue t**] Well, but 
though I may not call you to au account 
ttbotit your expenses, yet let me a-k yoU 
howmuch, after aU, ^ay be left for me- 
to inherit. 

— ^* Th$ resi4tie/**2, §3ys )?ersius, wltH 
i^i^igpation; since you cao ji^k suq}^ a 
question, as fjf you meant to ^Iiid roe 
^owa to leave you a fer^tain sum; you 
sha)l have not^iog* I'll s^ei^d away aa 
%^ 9^ I can. 
, -T"** iioif}, fiQW nurre ^pensively ^** i^\^ 
V ti^^,,*' says Pers^^us, "slave, j)rin^ me'. 
V.^'l^^Wit^more- jwrpfus^y R'^Sf.j^h 
2 U 
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Unge, puer, caules. Mihi, festft luce, coquatur 
Uruca, et (issa fumoeuni sinciput aure ; 
Ut tuus iste nepos, olim, satur anseris extis, 
Cum moroea vago singultiet ing«4ne vena,. 
Patriciae tnimeiat vulvse? Mihi trama figurae 
Sit reliqua ? ast illi tremat omen to po{)a venter ? 

^ Vende aniriiam lucro; mercare; atque excute solers 
^ Omne latus mundi : ne sit praestantior alt^r 
' Cappadocas rigid^ pingues plausisse catastS. 
* Rem duplica.^ * Feci.— Jam triplex; jam mjhi quarto, 
^ Jam decies redil in rugam. Depunge ubi sistanii 



.70 



75 



, «« diah of pot4ieriM. Now I see that 
** your aTarioe leads you to be mora 
'< ooi»oemed about what I am to leave, 
*' than you are about my comfort while 
** I Uwe, or for my friendship and re- 
** gafd, 1*11 e*en spend away fauter tbaa 
"ever." 

7a ** j{ nettle.**] ShaU I, eren upon 
feast-days wben even the poor Hto beU 
ter, content myself with having a nettle 
cooked for my dinner? u e, any vile 
worthless weed. 

— '* ^nd a tmohf kog*$ cA«***] An old 
rusty hog's cheek, with an hole (nade in 
the ear by tbe string which fiassed 
through it to hang it up the chimney, 

Sindput^the fore-part, or perhaps 
one half of the head; also a hog's cheek. 
See Juv. sat. xiil. I. 85, and note. ^ 

Here it is put for any vile and cheap 
eatable. 

71. " That that grandson o/^ourt,** ^c^'] 
Hiat soniC of your descendants may 
liereaAer live in riot, however sparing 
ftnd covetous you may be. 

— -" ^ goose*s bowels.**] The Hver of a 
goose was esteemed by the Roi^ans as a 
fnost delicious morsel. They crammed 
(he animal with a certain food (of which 
figs were the main ingredient) Uiat miide 
the liver grow to an amaxing size. See 
l^OA, lib. ii. sat. viii. l. JJfi; and'Jtv.. 
aatv.LlM. 

72. ** His froumrd humour," j:c.]^^en 
at the same tiixie he is abpurdfy keeping 
an. «ipensive and high-bred mistress. 

' 73. **jiwoofofitJigure,**4:c,]TramtL 
Is the woof in weaving, which is com^ 
poa^.of thin threads which lie paj^llel 
to each other, when shot through the 
Warp.' /Th^se do toot appear whUe dia 
4i<ktk h'iKliAi, and hia£ th« nap OB; but 



when tbe cloth loses the n^, and be* 
comes threadbare, then the threads' are 
seen, and have a poor, thin, and shabby 
appearance. Now, says Penius, shall t 
reduce myself to the appearance of the 
teiture in an old, worn-outp threi^|iaae 
coat? q. d. Shall I make myself p mere 
skeleton? mere akin and bone, as vre 
sky. Trama figure, for figura tranue. 
HypalL 

' 74. A ^utUmous hdfy,^ fc.} That he 
may have h» gluttoik>u8 beUy shake likll 
a quag, as he walks along, with the flit- 
nesfi of his caul. 

This is well opposed to the tnnna fi* 
gursB. . 

Popa is, properly, the priest who delf 
the sacrifices, «id offered them up when 
slarb: they had a portion of the sacri- 
fices, on which they constantly feasted, 
and were usually fat and well-looking— 
hence popa signifies also glultonous^ 
greedy, dainty. Metaph. ' ' 

75. ** Hell your life fur gain^ *^ Persiot 
having pretty largdy set; forth how he 
should treat liis supposed heir, who pre- 
sumed tn inteifere wHb his manner of 
living, or with the disposal of his fortune 
w^ile aUve ; and all this in an&Wer to 
what the mi&er had said; on hot daring 
to seH ^'y part of his estate' in order to 
relieve 1ii« shipwrecked friend, for lear 
his heir should resent it after hik deceaaft 
(see 1« SS — 7.), now concludes the Sa- 
tire with some ironical advice to the 
miser, in which he she«its'tha^ the de- 
mands of avarice are Insatiable. 

If, after alt I have said, you sdll per- 
sist in laying up riches; and hoarding 
for those who are to come after you, e*ei» 
take your course, and see' vrhat will be 
tilt end of it; or rather you will see u^ 
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^^ jlnoint^ boy, the pot-berbs. Sball there be ibr ine on » 

*' (estiTal-day boiled 
** A nettle, and a smoky hog's cheek with a cracked ear, 70 
^* ThaVthat grandson of yours should hereafter be stoflTd with 

*' a gooseys bowels, ^* 

^^ When his froward hiimonr shall long to sratify itself 
" Wild some lady of quality ? Shall a woof of a figure 
^^Be left to me: but to him sliall a gluttonous Mly tremble 

** with caul ? — * 

'^ Sell your life fi>r g^n ; buy, and, cunnings search 75 

" Every side of the world r let not another exceed you 
*^ In apphiuding fat Cappadoeiiins in a rigid cage. 
"Double your estate :** — ^* 1 have done it: — Now threetbld, 

V ^^ now to me the fourth time, 
^^ Now ten times h rettims into a fi>ld; mark down where I 

" shall stop, 



•nd of it, for ndtberyoa, nor jour bctr, 
wiU over bo Mtisfi«d» Howoven «oll 
yoar life and aQ Um comlbrttof il— i«w 
etpoM il to CTenr difficulty and danger { 
in short, tale idf occasions to make mo- 
ney, iet the nsk be what it may. See 
tati V. 1. 135—6. Epitiopeb 

75. ••Jhty.*'] Purchase wbateter win 
turn t)0|»roftL 

'^'•Cunning,**] Shrewd, deitroos in 
yonr deaUngSk 

75—6. ** Search every tide of the 
*• worM."] Sail to every part of the world, 
that you may find new articles of mer- 
dilmdin; 

76, *'Lei not tmother exmtp**^ fc;] 
Make yourself thorough maater of the 
alave-trade, that you may know how to 
bring slaves to market, and to eonmieod 
and set them off to the best adYantage^ 
—Plausisse— literally, to hare clapped 
with the hand. It was customary for 
the mangones^ or those who, dealt^ in 
alayes, to put them into a sort of cage, 
called catasta, in the forum, or market- 
place,' where the buyers might see them : 
to whom the owners commended them 
for their health, strength, and fitness for 
the business for which they wanted 
them; also they clapped or slapped 
their bodies with thehr hands, to shew 
the hardness and ftrmnesa of their flesh. 
The slaves had fetters on; therefore 
the poet says— rigida catastm They had 
«urts lo pamper ttMoa, to make them look 



sleek and Ikt ; they also painted, them 
to set them off. as to their oompleximi 
and counten a nc e t hence liie slave-deal* 
ers were called srangones. See Aiasw* 
Mango; and Jvv. xL 1. 147. 

77. " Fai Cnjtpadocianu"*] Cappadoc?a 
waa a large country in the Lester Asi% 
famous Ibr horses, mules, and slaves. 
It haa been before observed, that tba 
slaves, when imported for sale, wera 
pampered to make them' appear sleek 
and fat— or perhaps we may under- 
stand, by pingues, here, that the Cap- 
pMbciaDflr were naturally more plump 
and lusty than others. 

78. " Double your eUote.**] i. e. Bf 
the interest which yon make. 

— •♦ / have done it.**"} That, says the 
miser, I have already done. 

791 *• Ten tiutes U returns into afotd,**2 
i, e. It is now tenfold. Metapb. from 
garments, which, the fuller they tire, the 
more folds they make: hence duplex, 
from duo^ two^ and pllco, to fold — tri- 
plex, from tres, and plico, &c. So the 
verbs, duplico, to double, to make two* 
'fold — triplico, &c. Ruga, Gr. ^vt<; a ^va 
— i e, i^uvj traho, quod ruga cutim aut 
vestero in plicas contrahat See Ainsw. 

— •* Mark down/* ^c.} Depunge — me- 
tapb. from marking pointo on a balance^ 
at which the needle, or beam, stopping, 
gave the exact weight. See Jov. sat v. 
1. 100, and note. 

The miaer, fiadhi|^ hia desires increaa^ 
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• Inventxis, Clirysipp^, iiii firtitof ktetVi !*' 



ifAt. Vt. 
86 



to stop: 
CrescU ctmor nuntmi^afitum ipsnpecu' 
nia cre$oU, JFun«4t. >!▼, ^ I09t 

los^pber, jt dmi|^it: of ^itdo, or^ accord- 
ing to others, of Cleantbes. ^e was the 
loyentor of the argumt^nt. or vicious syU 
l<%itin, called sorftat, froin G^ ^^^f tail 
heap, it contiatis^ oi a great nuAttei of 
propoMtiont heaped iMif iiptait tSie ^tl^r,, 
ao that there waf hardly, any end to bj; 
found-~A proper emblem of covetous 
desire^ which is continually increasing. 

.Petfiias caUii Chrysippii^ ii^tentiks i- 
nltor, the only finisher, that was found, 
of his own heap-^because be investi- 
gated the method of putting an end to 
the propositions, pr qufstion?, in t^at 
mode of arsumen), ana wrote fotir |>ooks 
on the subject. 

This tbe poet may be sup^sed i6 be 
deriding in ib^ place, as li} t^^ to tmr 



P9M}ble.thli)g» C^^«P|Vnil'hjiBs^f hpw,, 
ing devWH pb better <^r|pedjenl, tl^an to 
hnijt only ik cMhfVi mi^b^r of pro^osi- 
tSdnfe, airti tbeA t« fete ttlM* Biii Aii 

ir<H>^ rmdo. M fW»^ i>f f<Pir«4'f « ^ 

JD^it^in?, Bjifi au^^^on qq. w|^( h« ««iii 
last See C^c. Aca4. Qu. Tib. u. ^ 
Marsha)] read^ Uiftt )ine: 



H §jc 1m(» ^sien p0ri«ilo/' 4^ hf t " #1- 
f * ai niulto concinnior^ * 

O phrysibpus! thou th&t c^'ul^^ ^- 
Tent, ana set l^bndiB t6 ihj JfcJcreafeine 
kttdte^ IMcfa mBtomk boiMlda no 6/' 
increasing avarice. |tpq. T|^ miser is 
supposed to be wearied out with the in- 
satiableness of his STaridous desires, 
and IpDss to see an en4 put ^> tb^mi-- 
bift tti NrSiA. 

Havlto^ Aow ikttS^be^ inf Wdrk, "^^^ 
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SAT. Yi* PERSIUS'S SATIRES. 8S$ 

^ O Chryeippus^ the found finisher of your own heap.*' 80 

the yariety tnd radtmdaiicy of Um maU with the Editor's b«t wlAm, tb«t thif 

ter, been to long increeaog under my may carry thoae tolid and wcigbty 

handiy much beyond what I at first ex* instructions to the mind, which it is tiM 

pected, I should hope that the Reader, business of our two Satirists to reoom- 

80 far from blaming the leoigth of the mend — Delectando pariterque Aionendow 
performance, will approre the particu- However Persius may be deemed in- 

larity, and even minuteness, of the ob* ferior to Juvenal as a poet, yet be is hia 

ffervationsy which I have made on the pre- equal as a moralist; and as to tb« 

ceding Satires of Juvenal aod Perstus, as honesty and sincerity with which bm 

on all hands they are allowed to be the wrote—*' There is a spirit of sincerity,** 

most difficult ofUie Latin writers: there- ' says Mr. Dry den, «in all he says— is 

fore mere cursory remarks, here and '* this he is equal to Juvenal, who wm 

there scattered on particulalr passages, ** as honest and serious as Persius, and 

would assist the Reader but little, in '* more he could not be.'* 
giving him a complete and consistent I have observed, in several parts of 

view of the whcrfe ; to this end every the foregoing notes on Persius, his imi* 

< separate part should be explained, that tations of Horace — The reader may sea 

it may be well understood and properly the whole of these accurately collected^ 

arranged within the mind : this, I trust, and observed upon— -Casaub. Per« 

will stand as an apology for the length siana Horatii Imitatio, at the end of hit 

of these papers, which,' wherever they Commentaries on the Satina. 
may find their way, will be attended 
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Aeestei^ viL 235. 

AchiU«s, i. 163. vii. SIO. 
viii. S71. ziv. 214. 

Aeili^s Glabrio, it. 94. 

Ac tiaca. ii. lOSu 

Actor, ii. 100. 

JBacus, i. 10. 

Mdiles, UL 162, 179,. z.. 
102. 

JBgean sm, xiii. 81, 246. 

JEgerim, liL 17. 

JBXIm, yu 72. 

iEIius Lamia, ir. 154. 

JF.miHan bridge, yi. 92. 

JEmilii, viii. 3. 

.^E^us, ▼!. 197.^ 
JEneas, L 162. ▼. 139. XT. 

67. 
Mqi^an rocks, i. 8. 

prison, x. 181. 
iEaon, viL 17(^ n. 
iEthiopem, ii.23. viii.33* 
JBthiopis, tL 599. 
JEthiopum^ y. 150, 
Africa, viL 149.x. 148. 
Afrf0, xi. 142. 
Afris, V, 152. 
Afrorum, vii. 120, 
Afros, T. 91. viii; 12a 
Agamemnon, xiv. 286. 
AgamemnonicUe, viii«215. 
Aganippefl^ vii. 6. 
Agave, vii. 87. 
Agrippa, vi..]57. 
Agrippina^ vi. 619. 
Ajax, vii. 1 15. x. 84. xiv.. 

213. XV. 65, 
Alabandis, iii. 70. 
Alba, iv. 61. 
Albana, iv, 100. 
Albanam, iv. 145. 
Albani, xiii. 214. 
Albanis,. v. 33. ' 
iii. I3O4 



Aloeite, vL 652. 
Akxnod,' xv. 15. 
Alcichoen, vii. 12. 
Alecto, viL 68, n. 
Alexander, xiv. 311. 
Aliptes, iiL 76. vi. 421. 
Alledius, v. 118. 
AUobtoges, vii. 214. viii. 

15. 
Alpem, X. 152. 
Alpes, X. 166. 
Alpibus, xiii. 162. 
Ambrostits, vi. 77, 
Anipbion, vi. 173* 
Amjfdoa, iii. 69* 
Anoon, iv. 40. 
Ancus, V. 57. 
Ancilia;^ ii. 1 26. 
Andros, iii. 70. 
Andromache, vi. 502. 
Antaeus, iii 89- 
Anticatones, vi. 337. 
Anticjrra, xiii. 97. 
Antigones, viii, 229. 
Antilochus, v. 253. 
An'tiochus, iiL 98. 
Antiphates, xiv. 20. 
Antonius, viii. 105. x. 1^3., 
Anubis, vi. 533. 
Aonidum, vii. 59. 
Apicius, iv. S3, xi. 3. 
Apollo, i. 128. xiii. 203. 
Apollo^ temple, vii. 37. . 
Appula priedia, ix. 55i ^ 
proper name, vL 

64. 
Appulia, iv. 27. 
Aquinum, iii, 319. 
Arabarcbes, i. 130* 
Arachne, ii. 56. 
Arcadico, vii. 160. 
Arcbeuorus, vii. 235. 
Archigenes, vi. 2^5. xiii. 

98. xiv. 252. 
Arcbimagirus, ix. 109. .. 
Areopagus, ix. lOl, n* . 



Aretalogus, xv, l& . 
Aricinos. iv. 117. .T^ 
Aristotelem, ii. 6. '"Q 
Armenia:, vui. I63L '*^ 
Armento, vi, 406. 
Anuenius, ii. 164. vi. 54% 
ArmilLato, iv, 53. 
Arpinas, viii. 237, SIS* 
Artaxata, ii. 170* 
ArtopU, V. 72. 
Arturius, iii 29. 
Arviri^iis, iv. 127. 
Aruspex. See Hantspex^ 
Arunci, ii. 100. 1. 

Asia, V. 5f>. * ' ' 

Asiatn, I. 266. "''"f 
Asiani, vii,' 14. -"^t 

Asparagi, xL ,69. 
Asparagis, v, 82. 
Assaracus, x 1^59. 
Assyrio, ii, 108. " .| '^ 
Astraea, vi. 19. '^'^'^^ 

Astrologus, vi 553." '''*~ 
Asturius, iii. 212, "'''^^ 
AyyUi. vi. 266. '°*'';^ 
Asylo, viu. 273. ' i*^" 
Athenae, vii. 205. '^^''p 
AlheD«, X. 127. ^^'^'-'d 
Athentis, xv. 110. ' '"'^^ 
Athenis^ iii. 80. ix. 10 1. 
Athoft, X. 174. 
Atlanu, viii. 32. xiii. 48^ 
Atlas, xi. 24. ' 
Atrei^s, vii. 73. 
Atridem, iv. 65. 
Atridett, vi. 659. 
At^llahs, vi. 71* 
Atticus, xi. 1. 
Aventini, iii. 85. 
Aufidius, ix. 25. 
Augusta met-etrix, vi 1 18. 
Augusta rupe, x. 93. 
Augusto mense, iii. 9. 
Augustum Sejanum,jc. 77. 
Aurelia, v. 98. 
Aurunca, I. 20. 
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Idaeiiu. 158. . 
Idsis, xiii. 41. 
Idaeum,xi. 192. 
Idimuue, yiii 160. 
Ilii^us, xifi. 45. 
lUados, xi. 178. 
Iliadum, x. 861. . . 



Illyrieam, yiU. 117. 

Indos, yi. 584. z. 125. ' 

lo, yi 585. 

Ionium, yi. 95. 

Jove,vi. 15- 

Joyem, xii. 89. 

Joyi. xii. 6. 

Joyis, yiii. 156.x. 5ft. 868. 

xiy. 81. 27i. 
Iphigenia, xii. 110.. ' ' 
laaeo, iii. 74. ' ^ 
luacaB, yi. 486. > 
Iside, xii. 28. 
Isidis, yi. 588. ix. 88. . 
Isis, xiii* 95. 
Istro,viii.i7o. - 
LiAim»xii. 111. 
ItaliA, iii. 171. 
Italiam, ]t. I54.xii78. 
Ithacum, x. 257. xiy.887« 
Ithacns, xy. 86./- • 
Judaea,, yi. ^42. 
Jud«ei,yi. 545: 
JudaSi^tit, xir. 101. 
liili, yiii. 42. ■ 
JuUa,ii 52.57.. 
Julius, ii 70. ^ '^ 
Iiilo,xii. 70.- 
Junio, xy.S7. - 
Juno,vr.618.z{ii40. 
Junonem, ii 98* - 
Junoni,yi.4S./ 
Junonis, yii 58. 
Jupiter, y. 79. yi 59; ' 
Jupiter, X. 1 8$..'xi. 1 1 6x - 

xiii. 41. 114. 
Juyemae, ii 160. - - ^ 
Ixion, xiii 91, n. ' 



Xttcedttmonium, xi 175* 
Lacertae, yii. 114. 
Ladiesi, iii. 2T* 
Lacllesis, ix. 156. 
Ladaa, xiii 97. 
Lelius, xjy. 195^ 
Lsstrigonas, xy. 18. 
Lagi, yi. S5, 

Lamiarum, iy.l54.yS*584k ^ 
Laomedo^tiadcsy yi 3d5.^ 
Luppa, yii 72. 
Laronia^ ii36. GS.- 
Lateranorum, 'x; 1 7. 
I.atii|,ii 127.ti. 115i 
Latina, i. 171 . yiii. 256. 
Latinae, y. 5S, ■ 
Latinas,yi886. ' 
Latinvyi. l47.Jat 148. 
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t4itini, ▼!. 44. 
Latino, i. 36. vi. 656. 
Latio, xii.' 103. 
I*atpna, x* ?92. 
Latonse, vi. 175. 
Laufella, vi. 31 9. ii. 1 1 7. 
Lavino, i[tf. 71. 
Laurenti, 1.107. 
Laureduni; viii. 187. 
L«dam, vi. 65, 
LeoaSf-y. '98. 
Lentule, tI, 80. 
Lentulus, tH. 95.'inii. 1'87. 
X. 2S7. , 
^Lepidi, yi. 264. 
Lepidis, vHL 9. 
Leucade, ^iii. 24l . 
Libitinam, xU. 122. 
Liburnb, iir. ^40.'lv. 75. 
Liburnuff/Ti. 47'6. 
Libya, xi. 25. 
Libya, vi. 119. 
Licinis,L 109. 
Licinus, xiv. ^06. ' 
Ligustica, iii 257. 
Liparsea, xitir 45. 
Locusta, i. 71. 
Longinum, X. 16. 
Lucanps^ viii. ISO. 
Lucanus, Vii. Y9. 
Luciferi, yiiir 'l 2. 
Lucifero, xiii. tSU, 
Lucilius,'i. 'l(55. "* 
Lucrctia, x. 29^. 
Lucrinum ivl 14l ^ 
Xugduneiisem, i; 44. 
LupeFco,'ii. 14^ 
Lycisae, vi. 123. 
Lycius, xi. 147* 
Lyde^ ii 141. ^ 

M. 

Hacbsrir, rif. 9..., 
Hacu]onu9» viL 40. 
Ittaenades, vi. 316. . 
Mcotica, iv. 42. 
Mama; i. 22. 
Magus^ iii. 77. . . 
Mamercorum, liii. 192. 
Mandrae, iii 237. 
l^anilia, vi, 242. 
Marcellis, ii, 145i 
Harius, i 49. 
Haronem, vi 435. 
Maroni, vii 227. 
HaronisjXi l|$t: . 
Idars, yi 59. V^» 261. 
M«r806» iii 169. 



Marsus, xiv. 180. 
Marsya, ix. 2. 
Martit xvi..5.. ii. 31. 
Mania, i. 8. ix. 101. x. 83. 

314. xiii. 79. 
Massa, i 35. * 
Mathematicis, xiv. 248. 
Mathemadcus, vt. $6\. 
Matho,Tii. l29. xi. 34. 
Mathonis, i. 32. 
Maura, vi. 307. x. 224. 

xii. 4. 
Manrb, vi. 306* 
Mauri, v. S5. vi. 956. xr. 

125. 
Mauro, x. 148. xi 125. 
Mauroruni; xiv. 1 96. 
Maurus, iii. 97. 
Mecaenas, vii. 94. 
Mecaenate, i, 66,, 
Mecaenatibus, xii! 39. 
Medo,x.l77. 
Medos,vii 13^.. 
Medullinae, vi. 321. 
Megalesia, vi. 69* 
MegalesiaraB, xi 191. 
Meleagri, V. 115. 
Memnone, xv. 5.. 
Memphitide, XV. 122. ; 
Menalippes; viil. 229. 
Menaeceus,.xiv. 240. 
M«ntore, viii 104. 
Mero^ vi ^27.>4ii 165- 
Messalinatf, x. 555. 
MetellS, vi. 264. xv. 109.^ 
jaicipsaruni, v. 89. 
Hiletos, vi. 295. 
Miloni^ ii. 26, 
MinervK^ xiii' 82. 
Minenrand, Iii; 1*39. 219. 

X. 1 16.. ,_ 

Mintum^uQi, x:%76, 
Minutal, xiv. 129i, 
Mirmillonem,, ^^ V' 
MirmilloHis, yiii £x). 
Mithridates, xiv. !952. ^ 
Mo<^^ iii. 130, 
MoBOtide, xv. 115. 
Mcesorutn, ix. 143. 
MoIo88(H xii. 403. 
Molon06,xiv. 16S. 
Vontaiil, iv. 107. 
llontanus, iv. 131. 
MonycUki%i 11. 
Moaea, xiv. IQS. 
lyfultic^i, ii 76. 
Musarum, vii. 37. 
Miitinetatis, xvi. k3. 
MutiuB, i. 153« 



Mycale, v. 141. 
Mycenis, xii 127. 
Myronis, yiii. 10,2. 
Myrrbina, vi. '155. vii. 
133. 

V 

Nabatha^, xi 1^6. 
Nasvole, ix. 1. 91. 
Narcissi, xiv. 329. . 
Natta, viii. 95. 
Neptune, xiii. 81. 
Neptuhi, xiii. 152. 
N«ro, viii. Hs. x. 308, 

xii 129. . 
Nerone, yiii 72. 193. 
Neronem, yiii. 1 70. 
Neroni ir. 33. viii. 212, 
Neroni^ iv. 1^7. vi 614. 

X. 15. 
Nestora, xii 128. 
Nestoris, vi 325. 
Niceteria, iii 68. 
Nili, xiii. 27. 
Niliacai, i 26. 
Nilo,xv.12S:x.U9. 
Nilum, vi. 83. 
Niobe, vi 176. 
Novium, xii 111. 
Numa,'iii 12; 138. 
Numa, vi. 342.* viii. 15^. 
Numfucitii)ps, viii. 1 1. 
Namidarutn,' vii. 182. 
Numidaa, iv. 100. 
Numitor, Vii. 74. 
Nursda, x. 74, 
Nys*, vii 64. 



(keani, xi 94. 115. xin 

283. 
Oceano, x. 149. 
Oceanum, ii. 2. 
Octavius, viii. 242. 
OfellaB, xi 144. 
Ogulnia, vi 351. 
Olynthi, xii 47. 
Ombosy xy. 55. 
Opicae, vi. 454. 
Opici» iii. 207. 
Opobalsanoa. ii 4\ 
Orcadas, ii I6t. 
Orestes* i. 6. viii 220. 
Orexim, vi. 427. 
OrexiStXi. 127. 
Orgia, ii 91. 
Or<Mites, ill. 62. 
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Osiri, TiiL SO. 
Osiris, vi. 540. 
Ostia, xi. 49. 
Otlroni, iii. 159. vL 569. 
Olhonti, «L 99. xiv. JS4. 

P. 

Paccius, xiL 99. 
Pactolus, sir. t^. 
Pacuvio, xii. 125. 
PacuTium, xii. 112. 
Pacuviusy xii. 128. 
Paean, vi. 171. 173. 
PaUemon, vii. 219. ' 
Palaemonis, vt 451. vii. 

2l.<>. 
Palatioo, Vl 117. 
Palfurio, !▼. 53, 
Pallante, i. l69. 
Pansa, viiL 95. 
Pares, xii. 64. 
Paridem, vi. 87 . 
Paridi, vii. 87. 
Paris, X. 264. 
Parrhasii, viii. 102. 
Parthenio» xii. 44. 
Partho, yi. 406. 
Patrici», x. 331. 
Patricias, iv. 102. 
Patridorum, viit 1 90. 
Fatriciot» L 34. 
PauU, ii 146. 
Paulua, vii. 14^. viiL 21. 
Ped6,'vii. 129. 
Pegasus, iv. 77. 
Peiamidum, vii. 120. 
Pelea,xiv.2l4. 
Peleid*, iii. 280. 
Peleus, X. 256. 
Pellseo^ X. 168. 
Pelopea, vii. 92. 
Penates, xiv. 320. 
Penelope, ii. 56, 
Pergula» xi. 137. 
Peribonius, ii. 16. 
Perone, w*186. 
Persica, xiv. 328. 
Penice,xi 57. 
Persicus, iiL 221. 
Petasunculus, vn. 119. 
Fetauro^ xiv. 265. 
Petosiris, vi. 580. 
Phseaca, xV. 23. 
Phieacum, v. 151.' 
PhKcasianorum, iii. 218. 
Phalaris, viii. 81. 
Pliala8,vi.589. 
Phario, xiii. 85. 
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Phanmrvi. 89. siL76. 
Pbasma, viii. 186. 
Phialeit, x. 238. 
Phidiaoum, viii. 103. 
Pbilippi, xiii. 125. 
Pilippica, X. 125. 
Philgmela, vii. 92. 
Phobi, y'iL 233, 
PhoHiico^terus, xL 139. 
Pholo, xii 45. 
Phrenesis, xiv. 136. 
Phrygia, vi. 515. xiv. 307. 
Phrygibus, vii 236. xiL73. 
Pbrygio^ ii 115. 
Phryx. vi. 584. xi 147. 
Phthisis, xiii 95. 
Picenis,xi. 74. 
Picens, iv. 65. 
Pico^viii 131. 
Pieria, vii. 8. 
Perides, iv. 36, 
Pierio, vii. 6Q. 
TinmrxpU iii. 158. ^ 
Piseae, xiii 99* 
Piscator, iv. 26. 
Piso, ▼. 109. 
Pittacon, ii. 6* 
Plaute, vii=. 40, 
Planipedes, viii. 191. 
Pluteum, ii. 7. 
Pluto, xiii 50. 
Podium, ii 147. 
Ponio, x. 155. 
Pollineat, ii. 68. 
PoUio, vi. 386. vii. 176, 

ix. 7. xi. 43. 
Poljcleti, iii217.viiil034 
Poljrphemi, ix. 64. 
Polyphemus, xiv. 20. 
Polyxena, x. 262. 
PomsBria, ix. 1 1 . 
Pompeio, x. 283, 
Pompeio9^x. 108. 
Pompeius, iv. 1 la 
Pontina, iii. 307* 
Pontia, vi. 637. 
Pontica, vi. 660. 
Pontice, viii. 1, 75, 179. 
Ponticus, xiv. 114. 
Popano, vi 540. 
Poppeana, vi. 461. 
Poppysma, vi. 583. 
Porrigfine, ii. 80. 
Porthmea, iii 266. 
Posidesyxiv. 91. 
Pneneste, iii. 1 90. 
Praenestinis, xiv, 88. 
Pnetor, iii. 128. 213. xi. 

193. 



Frvtorein, x^ 36. 
Pnetori, i. ^01. xvi. \Ck 
PraetcnJa,i75.«. 161. 
PrartoribuS) vi. 376. 
Prsloris,^ viii 194. xiii 4. 

xiv. 257. 
Pragmaticorum, vii. 123. 
Priapi, vi 315* 
Priapo, ii. 95. 
Prooemia, iii. 288. 
Prochytam. iii. 5. 
P^ocula, iii. 203. 
Proculas, ii. ^8. 
Proculeius, i. 40. vii. 94. 
Ptagne, vi 643. 
Prometbea, viii 133. 
Prometheus, iv. 133. xv. 

85. 
Protogenes, iii 120. 
Psaltria, iv. 336. 
Psecas, vi 490. 493. 
Pulmentaria, vii. 185. 
Punica, xiv. 161. 
Pygarguv^ 138. 
Pjrgmaea, vi. 505. 
I^gm«u8» xiii 168. 
I^ladeSflvi. 26. 
Pylius, X. 246. 
Pyrenaeum, x. 151. 
Pynrha, i. 84. xv. 30. 
Pyrrhum, xiv. 162. 
I^ifaagoras, xv. 173. 
Pytfaagoreis, iii 229. 
Pylhia, xiii 199. ^ 
Pytismate, xl- 173. 
Pyxide, ii 141. xiii 2^ 



Qua^^ea, vii. 126u 
%uurtanam, iv. 57. 
Quinquatribns, x. 115. 
Quintiliane, vi. 279. 
Qjuilitiliano» vii. 186. 
Quintilianus, vi; 75. vii. 

189. 
QuintillaB,-vii 75. 
Quirine, iii, 67. 
Quirini,ii 133.vm.S59!.* 
Quirinos, ii. 105. 
Quiritem, viii 47. 
Quirites, iii 60. 163.^ 

45. 109. 



Ravola, ix. 4. 
Remi, x. 75. 
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Reatnata, yUL 114. 
KhadamantiRM, liiL 197. 
KhenOfViii. 170. 
Rhin€>cerote, vii 150. 
RbocGos, vili. 1 13. 
Rbodopes, ix. 4. 
Rfiodosyvi 295 
Roma, ii. 59, iii 519. iy. 

58. yii. 158. viii. 245, 

244. 1. 279. 
Ronue, iil 41, 157, 165, 

185. v. 90. vii. 4. viii 

257. xi. 46. 
Romam, iii. 87, 514. z. 

122. zl 195. 
Romana, vi 294. 
Romanas, xiv. 100. 
Romano, iii. 119. 
Romahprum, t. 58. 
Romanu8,x. 158. xiv. 160. 
RomuleaB, xi. 104. 
Rubelli, viii. 59. 
Rubrenus, vii. 72. 
Rubrius, It. 105. 
Ruffum, vii. 215, 214. 
Rutilae, X. 294. 
Rtitilo, xi 5, ^1. 
Rutilum, i. 162* 
Ru^us, xi. 2. 
Rutulis, vi. 636* xli* 105. 
Rutulum, vlL 68. 
Rutupino, iv. 147. 

S. 

Sabbata, vi. 158. xiv. 96. 
Sabellam,iILl69. 
Sabina, iii. 85. vL 165. , 
Sabinas, x. 299. 
Saguntina, v. 29* 
Si^ntus, XV. 114. 
Salamine, x. 179. 
Saleio, vii 80. 
Salios, vi. 605. 
Samia, xvi. 6. 
Samo, iii 70. 
Samolhracum, iii. 144. 
Sandapilanun, viii. 175. 
Sa^tokiico, viii 145. 
Sah:ophago, X. 172. 
Sardanapali, x. 562. 
Sardonyche, vii 144. 
Sardonyches, vi 581. xiii 

159. 
Sanhata, iii 79. 
Sairmentus, v. 5. 
Sarraca, v. 25. 
Sarrano, x. 58. 
Saturni, vi 569. 



Saturao, vi I. 
Satunuis, xiii. 40. 
Sauromals^ xv. 125» 
Sauromatas, ii< 1. 
I^phium, vi. 265. 
Scantinia lex, ii 44. 
Scaurorum, vi 605, 
Scamtis, ii 55. xi. M. 
Schaenobates, iii 77. 
Scipiadas, ii. 154, 
Scrofa, xii 75. vi 176. 
Scutulata, ii. 97. 
Scyllam, xv. 19. 
Scythicae, xi. 159* 
SUM^rfv, xi. 27. 
Secundi, vii. 204. 
Segmenta, ii. 124. 
Segmentatift, vi. 89. 
Sejano, x- 89. 
Sejanum, x. 76, 104. 
Sejanus, x. 65, 66, 90. 
Seio, iv. 15. 
Seleuco, x. 211. 
Semiramis, ii. 108. 
Semivir, vi. 512. 
SeiKBca, V. 109. 
Senecae, x 16. 
SeneciHn, viii. 212. 
Senonum, viii. 254. 
Septen^Hri, xiv. 150. 
Septembris, vi. 516. 
Seres, vi. 402. 
Sergiolus, vi. 105. 
Sergius, vi. 112. 
Seripfao, vi. 565, x. 170. 
Serrano, vii. 8. 
Sertorius, vi 141. 
Setinis, v. 54. 
Setiaum, x. 27. 
Sexte,ii. 21. 
Sibyllae, iii. 5. viii. 126. 
Sicambris, iv. 147. 
Sicula, vl. 485. xiii 50^ 
Siculo, V. 100.. 
Siculo^ix 150. 
Siculus, vii. 256. 
Sicyone, iii. 69. 
Signinum,xi 75. 
Silanus, viii 27. . 
Silvano, vL 446. 
Sipario, viii 186. 
Sirena, xiv. 19. 
Sistro, xiii. 95. 
8ocratici,xiv. 520. 
Sdcraticos, ii. 10. 
Soloecismum, vi. 455* 
So'onis X. 274. 
SolymiMiim, vi. 543. 
Sophista^ vii 167. 



Sophodeo, ti. $SS. 
Sorm, Hi 225. 
Sostratus, x. 178. 
Sipartana, viti. 101. 
%»artaiii, viii 4|t8. 
Spartano, xiii. 1 99* 
Sportula, i 95, 1 18, 128. 

111.-249. t. 46. xiii. 55. 
Statiua, vii. 83. 
Stentom, xiii 112. 
Stbenobaea, x 327. 
SUataria, vii 154. 
Stoica, xiii l2l.. 
Stoicidae,ii 65, 
Stoicus, iii 116. xv. 109. 
Stratocles, iii 99. 
Stygio, ii liO. 
Suburra, x. 156. xi 51* 

141. 
Suburrae, iii. 5. v. 106. 
Sufflamine^ viii. 148. xvi 

50. 
Sulmonensi, vi. 186. 
Sybaris, vi. 295. 
Syenes. xi. 1 24. 
SylJffi, i 16. U. 28. 
Sympuvium, vi 342» 
Sypbacem, vi. 169. 
Syra, viii. 169. 
%rium, xi 75. 
Syrma, viii 2^9. 
Syrmata, xv. 50. 
Syro}*oeoix.viii 159, 160* 
Syrorum, vi550. 
Syrus, iii. 62. 

T. 

TaW*ca, X. 194* 
Tagi, iii. ^5. 
Tagus, xiv. 299. 
Taaaquil, vi 565. 
Tarentum, vi. 296. 
Tarpela,'xiii. 78. 
Tarpeio, xii. 6. 
Tarpeium, vi. 4T. 
Tatio, xiv. 16a 
Taurea, vi. 491. 
Taurica, xv. 116.. 
Taurominitanae, v. 95. 
Telamonem, xiv. 214* 
Telephus, i. 5. 
Telesine, vii. 25. 
Tentyra, xv. 55, 75. 
Terea. vii 12. 
Terpsichoren, vii. 55. 
Testudo, xi. 94. 
Teucrorum, viii. 56. 
Teutoiiic«» X. 282. 
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Th4d«;llL95. 
Thaletis, xJli 184i 
Thebiadioc lii. M. 
HiebamiD, i^S7, 
TbebM»viL 12. sir. 840. 
IWm, xrr. tf . 
llMmlflon, X. dSl. 
Theodari, yJk 177. 
Theraitc^.viii 271. 
Therntc%Tiii,969. li^SU 
Thesetde, i. 2. 
ThessaU, fi. 609. 
Tbessallc, viii f4S. 
Thraces, ▼1.402. 
Tbraoum, xiii. 167. 
Thraaea, ▼. M. 
Thraiylli, yi, 575. 
Tbraq^machi, ¥ii»304. 
Thrax, iii. 79. 
Thule^ XT. 112. 
niusca, Tiii' 180. 
Tbusc4, tL 185. 
Thu8oo» vi 288. z. 74. xL 

109. 
Thuscis, xiii. 432. 
Thyestae, Tiii.228. 
Thymele, i 36. ri. 66. 
Thymdes, viii. V9*T, 
Tbyrsum, ▼£. 70. 
Tibeii vi. 522. vii. 121. 
Tiberinum, ^iiL 265* 
Tiberinus, v. 104. 
Tiburis, iiL 1 92i. aiv« 87» 
Tiburtinor xi. 65. 
Tigillkiuni, i. 155. 
Tireuam, xiii. 249. 
Tirynthiua, n. 61. 
Tisiphone, vi. 29* 
Titan, xiv.5S. 
Utanida, viii 132. 
Titi«, i¥. 13w 
Tongilli, Til 13a 
^ophum, iii. 20. 
Trallibiu. iii. 7a 
TVel>io, T. 135. 
IVebium, ▼. 135. . 
Trebius, ▼.19. 
Trechedipna, iiL 67. 
Tribunal, viil 127. x. S5* 



IVibunl, i. 109L Iii. 139. 

▼ii228 
Tnbttai% Iii 913. 
Tribuno, i 101. ii. 16$. 

xi. 7. 
Tribuaosv vii* -92. 
Trifoliaus, is. 56* 
Trisctfrria, ▼Hi l9a 
Troja,s.058. 
Trojanum, !▼.< 61. 
TrcStfa, viu. 321. 
Trcjugenae, ▼iii 181. 
Trcrjugenafl, i 100. 
Trcjuganis; ti 95. . 
Ttj^erl xi 137. 
Tuccia, vi 64. 
Tullt ▼. 57. 
Tullia, ▼i. 306. 
Tullius, ▼ii. 189. 
Turni, xii 105. 
TumuSk x^. €$• 
Tuacmn, i 22; 
Tydides, xv. 66* 
Tyndaris, ▼i 656. 
Tyrias, i27.vi«45. 
Tyrio, ▼ii 134. xii 107. 
Tyrius, X. ^4. 
Tyrrhenam, «ii 76. 
Tyrrhenosi vi 92. 
Tyirhflmnn/ <▼. 96. 

V. 

Varillus, ti. 22. 
VaiconeJB, xv. 03. 
Vaticano, ▼i 343. 
Ucalegon, iii 199. 
Vecti, ▼ii. 150. 
Veieato, Iii. 185. iv. 113. 

123. ▼i 113. 
V«lox, viii. 187. 
Venefrano,v. 86. 
Venere, x. 362. 
Vencrem, x.209. 
Veneres, xiii 34. 
Veneri, ii 31. 
Veneris, i^. 40. ▼i 137. 

▼ii 25. X. 1190. xi 165k 

xvi 5. 



Veneto, ffi. 170. 
Ventidid, ki. 22. 
Ventidius, ▼ii 109. 
Venus, ▼i 299* 569. 
Venusina, i 51. 
Venusinani', ▼il66. 
Verrcm, Iii 53, 
•Venres, ▼iii 106, 
Verri- ii 26, iii 55. 
Venrecis, Ki 294. 
'Vervecuni, x. 5a 
VestantH i^, 61. H? 385. 
Viigilio, ▼ii69. g 
•Viigilinm, ▼i 434. 
Virginia, x. ^94. 
Virginias, ▼iii 221. 
Virro, ▼. 39^43^ It8,-Pi9. 

ix.35. 
Virronem, ▼. 15€. 
Virroni ▼. 99. 
Virronibus, v. r49. 
Virronis, ▼. 134. 
Ulubris, X. 102. 
Ulysses, lx< 65* si -51. 

x^. U. 
Umbritius. Hi 21. 
Volesos, ▼iii 182. 
Volscorum, ▼iii 245, 
Volsciniis, iii 191. 
Vohisi,x^. i. 
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